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FREDERICK   THE  GREAT„ 


Thb  Prussian  raonarcliy,  the  youngest  of  the  great  European 
Stutes,  but  in  population  and  in  revenue  the  fifth  amongst  them,  and 
in  art,  science,  and  civilization  entitled  to  the  third,  if  not  the  second 
place,  sprang  from  an  humble  origin.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteentli  century,  the  marquisate  of  Brandenburg  was  bestowed  by 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  on  the  noble  family  of  Hohenzollern.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  that  family  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 
Earh-  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  obtained  from  the  King  of  Poland 
the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  Even  after  this  accession  of 
territoiy,  the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  hardly  ranked  with 
the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  The  soil  of  Brandenburg  was, 
for  the  most  part,  sterile.  Even  around  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  around  Potsdam,  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Mar- 
graves, the  country  was  a  desert.  In  some  tracts  the  deep  sand  could 
with  difficulty  be  forced  by  assiduous  tillage  to  yield  thin  crops  of 
rye  and  oats.  In  other  places,  the  ancit'nt  forests,  from  which  the 
conquerors  of  the  Ror-nan  empire  had  descended  on  the  Danube,  re- 
mained untouched  by  the  hand  of  man.  Where  the  soil  was  ricli  it 
was  generally  marshy,  and  its  insahibrity  repelled  the  cultivators 
whom  its  fertility  attracted.  Frederick  William,  called  the  Great 
Elector,  was  the  prince  to  whose  policy  his  successors  have  agreed  to 
iscribe  their  greatness.  He  acquired  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  sev- 
eral valuable  possessions,  and  among  them  the  rich  city  and  district 
of  Magdeburg  ;  and  he  left  to  his  son  Frederick  a  principality  as  con« 
BJderable  as  any  which  was  not  called  a  kingdom. 

Frederick  aspired  to  the  stylo  of  royalty.  Ostentatious  and  pro- 
fuse, negligent  of  his  true  interests  and  of  his  high  duties,  insatiably 
eager  for  frivolous  distinctions,  he  added  nothing  to  the  real  weight 
of  the  State  which  he  governed  ;  but  he  gained  the  great  object  of 
his  life,  the  title  of  king.  In  the  year  1700  he  assumed  this  new  dig- 
nity, lie  had  on  that  occasion  to  undergo  all  the  mortifications  Avhicli 
fall  to  tlie  lot  of  ambitiotis  u])Starts.  ("oinjiarrd  with  the  other 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  he  made  a  figure  ri'.seml)ling  that  which  a 
Kabob  or  a  Commissary,  who  had  bougiit  a  title,  would  make  in  fho 
company  of  Peers  whose  anctststora  Lud  b«eu  attainted  for  treason 
«l^nst  tho  PLEiQta,/xanet8. 
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The  envy  of  tli«  class  which  he  quitted,  and  the  civil  scorn  of  tho 
dnss  into  wluch  lie  intnulod  liimnrlf,  wore  marked  in  very  significant 
wavs.  The  elector  of  Saxony  at  first  refused  to  a(•k^a^vle  Igethenew 
majesty.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  looked  down  on  his  lirother  king  with 
an  air  not  unUke  that  with  wliieh  the  count  in  Moliere's  play  regards 
ISIonsieur  Jourdain,  just  fresh  from  the  mummery  of  being  made  a 
gentleman.  Austria  exacted  large  sacrifice  in  return  for  her  recogni- 
tion,  and  at  last  gave  it  ungraciously. 

Frederick  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  William,  a  prince 
who  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed  some  talents  for  administration, 
but  whose  character  was  disfigured  by  the  most  odious  vices,  and 
■whose  eccentricities  were  such  as  had  never  been  seen  out  of  a  mad- 
house. He  was  exact  and  diligent  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
he  was  the  first  who  formed  "the  design  of  obtaining  for  Prussia  a 
place  among  the  European  powers,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  her 
extent  and  population,  l)y  means  of  a  strong  military  organization. 
Strict  economy  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  peace  establishment  of  sixty 
thousand  troops.  These  troops  were  disciplined  in  such  a  manner, 
tliat,  placed  beside  them,  the  household  regiments  of  Vei-sailles  and 
St.  James  would  have  appeared  an  awdcward  squad.  The  master  off 
Buch  a  force  could  not  but  l^e  regarded  by  all  his  neighbors  as  a  for- 
midable enemv  and  a  valuable  ally. 

But  the  mind  of  Frederick  William  was  so  ill-regulated  that  all  his 
inclinations  became  passions,  and  all  his  passions  partook  of  the  char- 
acter of  moral  and  intellectual  disease.  His  parsimony  degenerated 
into  sordid  avarice.  His  ta.ste  for  military  pomp  and  order  became  a 
mania,  like  that  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster  for  tulips.  While  the  en- 
vovs  of  the  court  of  Berlin  wer-^  in  a  state  of  such  squalid  poverty  as 
moved  the  laughter  of  foreign  capitals— while  the  food  of  the  royal 
family  was  .so  bad  that  even  hunger  loathed  it— no  price  was  though* 
too  extravagant  for  tall  recruits.  The  ambition  of  the  king  was  to 
form  a  lu'igade  of  giants,  and  every  country  was  ransacked  by  his 
agents  for  men  above  the  ordinary  stature.  These  researches  were 
not  confined  to  Europe.  No  head  that  towered  above  the  crowd  in 
the  bazaars  of  Aleppo,  of  Cairo,  or  of  Surat,  could  escape  the  crimpa 
of  Frederick  William.  One  Irishman  more  than  seven  feet  highywho 
was  picked  up  in  London  hy  ihe  Prussian  ambassador,  rejseived  a 
bountv  of  nearlv  £1,300  sterling— very  much  more  than  the  ambas- 
sador's salarv.  '  This  extravagance  was  the  more  absurd  because  a 
stout  youth  of  five  feet  eight,  who  might  have  been  procured  for  a 
few  dollars,  would  in  all  probaWlity  have  been  a  much  more  valuable 
soldier.  But  to  Frederick  Williaiii  this  huge  Irishman  was  what^ 
brass   Otho  or  a  Vinegar   Bible  is  to  a  collector  of  a  different  kind.* 

•  Carlyle  thus  describes  the  Potsdam  Keijiment :— "  A  Potsdam  Giant  Regiment, 
inch  lis  the  world  never  suw  before  or  sinee.  Three  Battalions  of  them— two al- 
wavs  here  at  Potpdam  doini;  formal  life-Ruard  d\ity,  the  third  at  Krandenburg  on 
•Uill  iM  to  the  Batallioa— 2,400  sons  of  Anak  in  all.    Bubllme  euoush,  hugely  p» 
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1*  is  remarkable  that,  thougli  the  main  end  of  Frederick  William'is 
»dministratiou  was  to  have  a  military  force,  thougli  his  reign  forms 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  military  discipline,  and  though 
his  dominant  passion  was  the  love  of  military  display,  he  was  yet  one 
of  the  most  pacific  of  princes.  We  are  afraid  that  his  aversion  to  war 
was  not  the  effect  of  humanity,  but  Avas  merely  one  of  his  thousand 
whims.  His  feeling  about  his  troops  seems  to  have  resembled  a 
miser's  feeling  about  his  money.  He  loved  to  collect  them,  to  count 
them,  to  see  them  increase,  but  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
break  in  upon  the  precious  hoard.  He  looked  forward  to  some  future 
time  when  his  Patagonian  battalions  were  to  drive  hostile  infantry  be- 
fore them  like  sheep  But  this  future  time  was  always  receding,  and 
it  is  probable  that  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged  thirty  years  his  su- 
perb army  would  never  have  seen  any  harder  service  than  a  sham 
fight  in  the  fields  near  Berlin.  But  the  great  military  means  wliicli 
he  had  collected  were  destined  to  be  employed  by  a  spirit  far  mor» 
daring  and  inventive  than  his  o^^^l. 

Frederick,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Frederick  William,  was 
bom  in  January,  1712.  It  may  safely  be  pronounced  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  nature  a  strong  and  sharp  understanding,  and  a  rare  firm- 
ness of  temper  and  intensity  of  will.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  his 
chaTOcter,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  na- 
ture or  to  the  strange  training  which  he  underwent.  The  history  of 
his  boyhood  is  painfully  interesting.  Oliver  Twist  in  the  parish  work- 
liouse,"  Smike  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  were  petted  children  when  compared 
with  this  wretched  heir-apparent  of  a  crown.  The  nature  of  Freder- 
ick William  was  hard  aud  bad,  and  the  habit  of  exercising  arbitrary 
power  had  made  him  frightfully  savage.     His  rage  constantly  vented 

fc-ctto  the  ibyal  eye,  snch  a  mass  of  ehining  giants,  in  their  iong-drawn  regularities 
and  mattieraatical  manceuvrings,  like  some  Btreak  of  Promethean  lightning,  realized 
here  at  last  in  the  vul  .ar  dusk  of  things. 

"  Truly  thcv  are  men  supreme  in  discipline,  in  beauty  of  equipment,  and  th« 
ehortest  ipan  of  them  rises,  1  think,  toward  seven  feet ;  8  ;me  are  nearly  nine  feet 
high.  Mtn  from  all  countries  :  a  hundred  and  odd  come  annually,  as  wc  saw,  from 
Russia— a  very  precious  windfall  ;  the  rest  have  been  collected,  crimped,  jjurchased 
out  of  every  fiuropean  country  at  enormous  exi  ense,  not  to  ppcnk  of  other  trouble 
to  His  Majesty.  James  Kirkman,  an  Irish  recruit  of  good  inches,  cost  him  £1,200 
before  he  could  be  got  inveigled,  sliipped,  and  brought  safe  to  hand.  The  docu  i 
ments  are  vet  in  existence  ;  and  (he  portrait  of  this  Irish  fellow-citizen  himself,' 
wliois  byiio  means  a  beautiful  man.  Indeed,  they  are  all  portrayed— all  the  i)ri- 
vates  of  this  distimruislicd  Regiment  are,  if  anybody  cared  to  look  at  them.  '  R?- 
divanoff  from  .Moscow'  seems  of  far  better  bono  than  Kirkman,  though  Ptill  moro 
jitolid  of  aspect.  One  nohinann,  a  hom  Prussian,  was  so  tall  you  conld  not.  though 
'  jou  yourself  tall,  touch  his  bare  crown  with  your  hand  ;  August,  the  Strong  of  Poland 
*^trlcd[onone  occanion  and  conld  not.  Pefore  Hohmann  tunied  up,  there  bad  been 
•Jonas,  the  Norwe'/ian  Klacksmith,' also  a  dreadfully  tall  monster.  (Jiniit.  '  M.ac- 
dftir— who  wa."j  to  be  married,  no  consent  asked  on  ft//K-r  side,  to  the  tall  youn^i; 
woman,  which  latter  turned  out  to  be  a  decrepit  o/(/ woman  (all  Jest-Books  know  tho 
myth)— he  also  was  an  Irish  giant,  his  name  probably  M'Dow.l.  This  lloh  t.ann 
wm  now  F/iif/lemarin  ('fugleman'  as  we  have  n  imed  it,  leader  of  the  flic),  tha 
Tallest  of  the'Kc'.'iment,  a  very  mountain  of  pipe-clayed  fleeh  aud  bone." 
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iteelf  to  rifxlit  nnd  loft  in  curses  and  blows.  When  his  majesty  tn& 
a  walk,  every  hunum  beinff  tied  before  him  as  if  a  tiger  had  broke* 
loo.se  from  a  nieiiiigerie.  If  he  met  a  lady  in  the  street  he  gave  her  j 
kick  ai\d  told  her  to  go  home  and  mind  lier  brats.  If  he  saw  a  clergy- 
man staring  at  the  soldiers,  he  admonished  the  reverend  gentleman 
to  betake  himself  to  study  and  ])rayer,  and  enforced  this  pious  advico 
by  a  sound  tailing,  udministered  on  tlie  spot.  But  it  was  in  his  own 
house  that  he  was  most  unreasonable  and  ferocious.  His  i)alaco  was 
hi'U,  and  he  the  most  execrable  of  fiends — across  between  Moloch  and 
Puck.  His  son  Frederick*  and  his  daughter  Wilholmina,  afterwards 
Margravine  of  Bareuth,  were  in  an  especial  manner  objects  of  his 
aversion.  His  own  mind  was  uncultivated.  He  despised  literature. 
He  hated  infidels,  Papists,  and  metaphysicians,  and  did  not  very  well 
understand  in  what  they  differed  from  each  other.  The  business  of 
life,  according  to  him,  was  to  drill  and  to  be  drilled.  The  recreations 
suited  to  a  prince  were  to  sit  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  to  sip 
Swedish  beer  between  the  puffs  of  the  pipe,  to  play  backgammon  for 
three-halfpence  a  rubber,  to  kill  wild  hogs,  and  to  shoot  partridges  by 
the  thousand.  The  Prince-Royal  showed  little  inclination  cither  for 
the  serious  employments  or  for  the  amusements  of  his  father.  Ho 
shirked  the  duties  of  the  parade — he  detested  the  fume  of  tolmcco — • 
he  had  no  taste  either  for  backgammon  or  for  field-sports.  He  had 
received  from  nature  an  exquisite  ear,  and  performed  skilfully  on  tho 
flute.  His  earliest  instructors  had  been  French  refugees,  and  they 
had  awakened  in  him  a  strong  passion  for  French  literature  and 
French  society.  Frederick  William  regarded  these  tastes  as  effemi- 
nate and  contemptible,  and  by  abuse  and  persecution  made  them  still 
stronger.  Things  became  worse  when  the  Prince-Royal  attained  that 
time  of  life  at  which  the  great  revolution  in  the  human  mind  and 
body  takes  place.  He  was  guilty  of  some  youthful  indiscretion?., 
which  no  good  and  wise  parent  would  regard  with  severity.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  accused,  truly  or  falsely,  of  vices  from  which  His- 
tory averts  her  eyes,  and  which  even  Satire  blushes  to  name — vices 

*  The  following  is  his  answer  to  an  humble  supplication  of  Friedrich's  for  for- 
giveness : — 

"Thy  [in  German  tlu;  coiitemptuous  third  person  singular  is  used]  obstinate,  per- 
verse disposition  (AV;/;/'  licad),  wluch  does  not  love  thy  Fiithcr — for  when  one  does 
every  thint^,  and  really  loves  one's  Father,  one  does  what  the  Father  requires,  not 
while  he  is  there  to  see  it,  hut  when  his  back  is  turned  too.  For  tlie  rest,  thod 
kiiow'st  very  well  that  I  can  endure  lo  effeminate  fellow  (r^feminirfen  Kerl),  who 
has  no  human  inclination  in  him;  v.'ho  puts  himself  to  shame,  cmnot  ride  nor 
shoot,  and  withal  is  dirty  in  his  person  ;  fri.^zlos  his  hair  like  n  fool,  and  does  not 
cat  it  off.  .\nd  all  this  i  have  a  thousand  times  rfprimanded  ;  but  all  in  vain,  and 
no  improvement  in  nothirif,'  (keine  Bexi<erun<i  in  nichts  isl).  For  the  rest,  liau'jhtjf, 
proud  as  a  cliiirl ;  s])faks  to  nobody  but  sonic  few,  and  is  not  popular  and  ailable  ; 
and  cuts  L'rimaces  w  ith  his  face,  ns  if  he  were  a  fool ;  and  does  my  will  in  nothinq 
unless  held  to  it  by  force;  nolhiuK  out  of  love; — and  has  pleasure  iji  nf>thin',' but 
following  his  own  whims  (owu  Kopf) — no  use  to  him  in  tiny  thiuf^  else.  This  is  tho 
answer.  l<iuiu>Biou  WiLSAUii." 

early l8  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  47, 48.) 
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such  that,  tc  borrow  the  energetic  language  of  Lord-Keeper  Coven- 
trj',  "the  depraved  nature  of  man,  which  of  itself  carrieth  man  to 
all  other  sin,  abhorreth  them."  But  the  offences  of  his  youth  were 
not  characterized  by  any  peculiar  turpitude.  They  excited,  however, 
transports  of  rage  in  the  king,  who  hated  all  faults  except  those  to 
which  he  was  himself  inclined,  and  who  conceived  that  he  made  am- 
ple atonement  to  Heaven  for  his  brutality,  by  holding  the  softer  pas- 
sions in  detestation.  The  Prince-Royal,  too,  was  not  one  of  those 
who  are  content  to  take  their  religion  on  trust.  He  asked  puzzling 
questions,  and  brought  forward  arguments  which  seemed  to  savor 
of  something  different  from  pure  Lutheranism.  The  king  suspected 
that  his  son  was  inclined  to  be  a  heretic  of  some  sort  or  other,  whether 
Calvinist  or  Atheist,  his  majesty  did  not  very  well  know.  The  ordi- 
nary malignity  of  Frederick  William  was  bad  enough.  He  now 
thouglit  malignity  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian  man,  and  all  the 
conscience  that  he  had  stinmlated  his  hatred.  The  llute  wa.s  brolien 
• — the  French  books  were  sent  out  of  the  jialace — the  prince  was 
kicked  and  cudgelled  and  pulled  by  the  hair.  At  dinner  the  plates 
were  hurled  at  his  head — sometimes  he  was  restricted  to  bread  and 
water — sometimes  he  was  forced  to  swallow  food  so  nauseous  that  ho 
could  not  keep  it  on  his  stomach.  Once  his  father  knocked  him 
down,  dragged  him  along  the  floor  to  a  window,  and  was  with  difh- 
culty  prevented  from  strangling  him  with  the  cord  of  the  curtain. 
The  queen,  for  the  crime  of  not  wishing  to  see  her  son  murdered,  was 
subjected  to  the  grossest  indignities.  The  Princess  Wilhelmina,  who 
took  her  brother's  ])art,  was  treated  almost  as  ill  as  Mrs.  Brownrigg's 
apprentices.  Driven  to  despair,  the  unhappy  youth  tried  to  ran 
away  ;  then  the  fury  of  the  old  tyrant  rose  to  madness.  The  prince 
wa.s  an  officer  in  the  army  ;  his  flight  was  therefore  desertion,  and,  in 
the  moral  code  of  Frederick  William,  desertion  was  the  highest  of  all 
crimes.  "  Desertion,"  says  this  royal  theologian  in  one  of  his  half- 
crazy  letters,  "  is  from  hell.  It  is  a  work  of  the  children  of  the  devil. 
No  child  of  God  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  it."  An  accomplice  of 
the  prince,  in  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  a  court-martial,  was 
mercilessly  put  to  death.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  prince  himself 
would  suffer  the  same  fate.  It  ^vas  with  ditTiculty  that  the  interces- 
Bion  of  the  States  of  Holland,  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland, 
and  of  the  Emperor  of  (lermany,  saved  the  house  of  Brandenburgh 
from  the  stain  of  nii  unnatural  murder.  After  months  of  cruel  sus- 
T>ense,  Frederick  learned  that  his  life  would  be  sjjared.  lie  it'inained, 
however,  long  a  ))rlsoner  ;  but  he  was  not  on  that  account  to  be  pitied. 
He  found  in  liis  jailors  a  tenderness  which  ho  had  never  found  in  hi.s 
father  ;  his  table  was  not  sumptuous,  l)ut  he  had  wliolesome  food  in 
Bufficient  quantity  to  api>easo  hunger  ;  he  could  read  the  IlcnrutiU 
witlu)ut  T)eing  kicked,  and  play  on  Ids  <lut<i  without  having  it  broken 
OTcr  his  luad. 

^'Jiea  his  confinement  tcrjninated,   he  was  a  man.     He  Imd  n(«rly 
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completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and  could  scarcely,  eTen  by  such  « 
parent  as  Frederick  William,  be  kept  much  longer  under  the  ro 
et^ullt^s  which  had  made  his  boyhood  miserable.  Suffering  had  ma- 
tured his  understanding,  while  it  hail  hardened  his  heart  and  soured 
his  temper.  He  had  learnt  seli'command  and  dissimulation;  lie  af- 
fected to  conform  to  some  of  his  father's  views,  and  submissively  ac- 
cepted a  wife,  who  Wius  a  wife  only  in  name,  from  his  father's  hand. 
He  also  served  with  crc'dit,  though  without  any  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring brilliant  distinction,  under  the  command  of  Prince  P]ugeno, 
during  a  cainj^aign  marked  ])y  no  extraordinary  events.  He  Avas  now 
])ermitted  to  keep  a  separate  establishment,  nnd  was  therefore  able  to 
indulge  with  caution  his  own  tastes.  Partly  in  order  to  conciliate  tho 
king,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  inclination,  he  gave  up  a  jwrtion  of 
his  time  to  military  and  political  business,  and  thus  gradually  ac- 
quired such  an  aptitude  for  affairs  as  his  most  intimate  associates  were 
not  aware  that  ho  possessed. 

His  favorite  abode  was  at  Rheinsberg,  near  tho  frontier  wliich 
separates  the  Prussian  dominions  from  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg. 
Rheinsberg  is  a  fertile  and  smiling  spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy 
waste  of  the  Marquisatc.  The  mansion,  surrounded  by  woods  of  oak 
and  beech,  looks  out  upon  a  spacious  lake.  There  Frederick  amused 
himself  by  laying  out  gardens  in  reg'ilar  alleys  and  intricate  mazes, 
by  building  obelisks,  temples,  and  conservatories,  and  by  collecting 
rare  fruits  and  flowers.  His  retirement  was  enliveniMl  by  a  few  com- 
panions, among  whom  he  seems  to  have  preferred  those  who,  by  birth 
or  extraction,  were  French.  With  these  inmates  he  dined  and  supped 
well,  drank  freely,  and  amused  himself  sometimes  Avith  concerts, 
sometimes  with  holding  chapters  of  a  fraternity  which  he  called  tho 
Order  of  Bayard  ;  but  literature  was  his  chief  resource. 

His  education  had  been  entirely  French.  The  long  ascendency 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  enjoyed,  and  the  eminent  merit  of  the  tragic  and 
comic  dramatists,  of  the  satirists,  and  of  the  preachers  who  had  flour- 
ished under  that  majnificent  prince,  had  made  the  French  languago 
7)redominant  in  Europe.  Even  in  countries  which  had  a  national 
literature,  and  which  could  boast  of  names  greater  than  those  of  Ra- 
cme,  of  Moliere,  and  of  Massillon — in  the  country  of  Dante,  in  tho 
country  of  Cervantes,  in  the  country  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton — the 
intellectual  fashions  of  Paris  had  been  to  a  great  extent  adopted. 
(Jermany  liad  not  yet  produced  a  single  masterpiece  of  poetry  or  elo- 
(|uence.  In  Germany,  therefore,  the  French  taste  reigned  without 
rival  and  without  limit.  Every  youth  of  rank  was  taught  to  spealc 
and  write  French.  That  ho  should  speak  and  write  his  own  tongue 
v.-ith  politeness,  or  even  with  accuracy  and  facility,  was  regarded  as 
comparatively  an  tuiimportant  object.  Even  Frederick  William,  with 
all  liis  rugged  Saxon  prejudices,  thought  it  necessary  that  his  chil- 
dren should  know  French,  and  quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  be 
well  versed  in  German,     The  Latin  was  potiitivcly  interdicted.     "My 
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son,"  His  Majesty  wrote,  "shall  not  learn  Latin;  ai^i,  more  than 
that,  I  will  not  suffer  anybody  even  to  mention  such  a  thing  to  me." 
One  of  the  preceptors  ventured  to  read  the  Golden  Bull  in  the  original 
with  the  Prince- Royal.  Frederick  William  entevfed  th&  room,  and 
broke  out  in  his  usual  kingly  style, 

"  Rascal,  what  are  you  at  there  ?  " 

"  Please  Your  Majesty."  answered  the  preceptor,   "  I  was  explainr 
ing  the  Golden  Bull  to  His  Royal  Highness." 

"  I'll  Golden  Bull  you,  you  rascal,"  roared  the  majesty  of  Prussia 
Up  went  the  king's  cane,  away  ran  the  terridcd  instructor,  and  Fred- 
erick's classical  studies  ended  forever.  He  now  and  then  affected  tc 
quote  Latin  sentences,  and  produced  such  exquisite  Ciceronian  phraser 
as  these:  "  Stante  pede  morire" — "  De  gustibus  non  est  disputan 
dus  " — "  Tot  verbas  tot  spondera."  Of  Italian,  he  had  not  enough 
to  read  a  page  of  Metastasio  with  ease,  and  of  Spanish  and  English, 
he  did  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  understand  a  single  word. 

As  the  highest  human  compositions  to   which  he  had  access  were 

those  of  the  French  writers,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  admiration  for 

those  writers  should  have  bt  en  unbounded.     His  ambitious  and  eager 

temper  early  prompted  him  to  imits<te  what  he  admired.     The  wish, 

perhaps,  dearest  to  his  heart  was,  that  he  might   rank  among  ths 

masters  of  French  rhetoric  and  jjoetry.     He  wrote  prose  and  verse  as 

/  indefatigably  as  if  he  had  been  a  starving  hack  of  Cave  or  Osborn  ; 

/  but   Nature,   which  had  bestowed  on   him  in  a   large  measure  the 

/   talents  of  a  captain  and  of  an  administrator,  had  withheld  from  him 

I    those  higher  and  rarer  gifts,   without  which  industry  labors  in  vain 

i'  to  produce  immortal  eloquence  or  song.  And,  indeed,  had  he  been 
blessed  with  more  imagination,  wit,  and  fertility  of  thought  than  he 
appears  to  have  had,  he  would  still  have  been  subject  to  one  great 
disadvantage,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  forever  prevented 
him  from  taking  a  high  place  among  men  of  letters.  He  had  not  the 
full  command  of  any  language.  There  was  no  machine  of  thought 
which  he  could  employ  witli  perfect  ease,  confidence,  and  free- 
i  dom.  He  had  Oenuan  enough  to  scold  his  servants  or  to  give  the 
Vword  of  command  to  his  grenadiers  ;  but  his  grammar  and  pronun- 
ciation were  extremely  bad.  He  found  it  diihcult  to  malce  out  the 
meaning  even  of  the  simplest  German  poetry.  On  one  occasion  aver- 
sion of  Racine's  Tphifjuiie  was  read  to  him.  He  lield  the  French 
original  in  his  hand  ;  but  was  forced  to  own  that,  even  with  such 
help,  he  could  not  understand  the  translation.  Yet  though  he  had 
neglected  his  mother  tongue  in  order  to  be.stow  all  his  attention  on 
French,  his  French  was,  after  all,  the  French  of  a  foreigner.  It  wtis 
necessary  for  liim  to  have  always  at  his  beck  some  men  of  letters 
from  Paris  to  {xjint  out  the  solecisms  and  false  rhymes,  of  which,  to 
the  last,  he  wa:^  frequently  guilty.  Even  had  he  ])ossesbed  the 
]>oetic  faculty — of  whicb,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  wvls  utterly 
destitute — the  want  of  u  language  would  have  prevented  him  from 
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Vin-  a  trront  poet.  No  noble  work  of  imagination,  as  far  as  we  can 
r^,^oroct^  was  over  coniposcnl  by  any  nmn,  ex.-opt  m  a  dialect  wh.cl  1  « 
h.  d  loainod  without  ro  nenvberins  liow  or  wlu>n  and  which  he  had 
splV'wHhp'  tVetease  l>efore  he  had  ever  ana  yzed  its  «tructura 
Koma  s  o  -^-at  talents  wrote  Greek  verses  ;  but  liow  many  of  those 
vers^have  deserved  to  live  ?  Many  men  of  eminent  genius  have,  in 
mXn  tmes  wrtten  Latin  poems;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware 
fone  of  tW  poems,  not  even  Milton's,  can  be  ranked  in  the  hrst 
'?ll  ri  Iv  or  even  very  high  in  the  second.  It  is  not  strange, 
?i  rLttntheFreich  verses  of  Frederick,  we  can  find  nothing 
S?S;:^;:i;r:;r!r--  of  go^d  ^rts  amUndustry-^otliu^ 
«hnvp  the  level  of  Newdigate  and  Scatonian  poetry.  His  best  pieces 
nm- perhaps  rak;,^  the  worst  in  Dodsley's  collection.  I"  ^'f  ory 
he  succeSed  better.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find  in  any  part  of  his 
volumi^rois  >S^^^  either  deep  reflection  or  vivid  painting.  But 
Jhenaratve  is  distinguished  by  clearness,  concisene.ss  good  sense 
and  a  -e  ta  n  a  r  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  is  singularly  graceful 
?n  a  man  who  having  done  great  things,  sits  down  to  relate  them 
Si  tie  whole'  howeO^er,  none  of  his  writings  are  so  agreeable  to  us  as 
his  LetteriM'-articularly  those  which  are  written  with  earnestness, 
and  are  not  embroidered  with  verses.  ,.,      ^  i  „„ 

It  snot  strange  that  a  young  man  devoted  ^Vf  «^^t|"'^^i\"t  .^,- 
fluainted  only  with  the  literature  of  France,  should  have  looked  w  th 
pro  ound  veneration  on  the  genius  of  Voltaire.     Nor  is  it  just  to  con- 
Semn  him  for  this  feeling,     •'  A  man  who  has  ^'^^.fJZ ,^'1^2.1 
savs  Calderon  in  one  of  his  charming  comedies,   "cannot  be  bUmi-d 
?'orthinkh.g   t   at   no   glory   can  exceed  that  of  the  moon      A  man 
wio  has  sefn  neither  moon  nor  sun  cannot  ^^^.^'I'^^f  p  "J,  ;tk"^^^^^ 
the  unrivaled  brightness  of  the  morning  star.       Had  tiederick  bu.n 
able  to   ead  Homer  and  Milton,  or  even  Virgil  and  ^^a^so,  his  admira^ 
lion  of  the  Jlenriade  would  prove  that  he  was  utterly  destitute  or  the 
pSwerc   discerning  what  is  excellent  in  art.     Had  he  been  familiar 
^^;h  Sophocles  or  ^Shakspeare    we  should  ^-J^  «YtudfTh"y2iS 
i-,TPo\a.te  Zaire  more  iustly.     Had  he  been  able  to  study  1  nucyaiaes 
STad^s  in  S^e  original  Greek  and  I-^tin,  he  wou  d  have  knowa 
that  there  were  heights  in  the  eloquence  of  history  far  be>  ond  tlie 
rea  1  of  thrauthor^of  the  /./.  of  CharlestheTwelJlh.     But  the  finest 
■heroic  poem,  several  of  the  most  powerful  tragedies,  and  Jhe  most 
riU  ant  and  picturesque   historical   work  that  Frederick  liad  ever 
read    were  Vo Itaire'.s.     Such  high  and  various  excellence  moved  the 
.Cung  prince  almost  to  adoration.     The  opinions  «f  Voltaire  on  rclw 
|l"ous^an    philsophical  questions  had  not  yet  been  fully  ex  nbl  ed  to 
Vhe  nublV      At  a  lat.^r  prMiod,   when  an  exile  from  his  countr>    ani 
Itojen  warwith  the  clurch,  he  spoke  out.     But  -h-  Frecten^^^^ 
was  at    Kheinsberg,    Voltaire   was  «t.l     a  courtier  ;  and    t^o^g^^ 
.ouldnot  always  curl,  his  petulent   wit    he  had.   ^ J^  jX  tS  a 
nothing  that  could  exclude  him  from  Versailles,    aad  btUe  that  a 
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divine  of  the  mild  and  generous  school  of  Grotius  and  Tillotson  might 
not  read  with  pleasure.  In  the  Henriade,  in  Zaire,  and  in  Alzirc, 
Christian  piety  is  exhibited  in  the  most  amiable  form  ;  and,  some 
years  after  the  period  of  -which  \ve  are  writing,  a  Pope  condescended 
to  accept  the  dedication  of  Mahomet.  The  real  sentiments  of  the 
poet,  however,  might  be  clearly  perceived  by  a  keen  eye  through  the 
decent  disguise  with  which  he  veiled  them,  and  could  not  escape  the 
sagacity  of  Frederick,  who  held  similar  opinions,  and  had  been  ac- 
customed to  practise  similar  dissimulations.  t 

The  prince  wrote  to  his  idol  in  the  style  of  a  worshipper,  and  Vol-i 
taire  replied  with  exquisite  grace  and  address.  A  correspondence 
followed,  which  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  those  who  wish 
T«  become  proficients  in  the  ignoble  art  of  flattery.  Xo  man  ever  paid 
compliments  better  than  Voltaire.  His  sweetened  confectionery  had 
always  a  delicate,  yet  stimulating  flavor,  which  was  delightful  to 
palates  wearied  by  the  coarse  preparations  of  mft^rior  artists.  It  was 
only  from  his  hand  that  so  much  sugar  could  be  swallowed  without 
making  the  swallower  sick.  Copies  of  verses,  writing-desks,  trinkets 
of  amber,  were  exchanged  between  the  friends.  Frederick  confided 
his  writings  to  Voltaire,  and  Voltaire  applauded  as  if  Frederick  had 
been  Racine  and  Bossuet  in  one.  One  of  his  Royal  Highness's  per- 
formances was  a  refutation  of  the  Principe  of  Machiavelli.  Voltaire 
undertook  to  convey  it  to  the  press.  It  was  entitled  the  Anti- 
Mrichiatel.  and  was  an  edifying  homily  against  rapacity,  perfidy,  ar- 
bitrary government,  unjust  "war— in  short,  against  almost  every  thing 
for  which  its  author  is  now  remeniliered  among  men. 

Tlie  old  king  uttered  now  and  then  a  ferocious  growl  at  the  diver- 
sions of  Rheinsberg.  But  his  health  was  broken,  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching, and  his  vigor  was  impaired.  He  had  only  one  pleasure 
left— that  of  seeing  tall  soldiers.  He  could  always  be  propitiated  by  a 
presert  of  a  gremidier  of  six  feet  eight  or  six  feet  nine  ;  and  such 
presents  were  from  time  to  time  judiciously  offered  by  his  son. 

Early  in  the  year  1740,  Fredericiv  William*  met  death  witli  a  firm- 

♦Macaulny  is  a  little  too  harsh  with  the  old  king.  The  following  extract  from 
Carlvle'8  recent  Life  of  PredL-nck  the  Gn-ut,  describing  the  last  hours  of  Fricderich 
W'ilhelm,  will  hIiow  somethinii  l)etter  in  his  cliuructer  :  "  For  the  rest,  he  isstrug- 
ghn  '  between  dcuth  and  life,  in  >rencrul  persiuuk-.  that  the  end  is  fast  hastening  on. 
lie  -ends  for  riii.-f-Preaclier  Uololl"  out  to  I'otsdara  ;  has  some  notable  dialogues 
with  HolofI  and  with  two  other  Potsdam  cler^'ymcr.,  of  which  there  is  record  still 
left  ns.  In  thsee,  as  in  all  his  demeanor  at  this  supreme  time,  we  see  the  big,  rug- 
ged bhjck  of  nianhrxxl  come  out  very  vividly  ;  strong  in  his  simplicity,  in  his  veraci- 
ty. Friedrich  Wilnelin'a  wish  is  toknosv  from  RololT  what  the  cliances  are  for  him 
in  the  other  world— which  is  not  less  certain  than  Potsdam  and  the  giant  grenadier.s 
to  Fneflnch  Wilhelm  :  and  where,  he  perceives,  never  half  so  clearly  before,  he 
Bhall  actually  r>eel  off  liis  Kinghood  and  stand  before  (iod  Almighty  no  better  than 
a  naked  beggar.  RolofT's  prognostics  arc  not  no  encouragimr  as  the  King  had 
hojK-d.  Hurrfy  this  Kin:,'  '  never  took  or  covt-ted  what  was  not  his  ;  kept  true  to  hU 
inarriaKCVow,  in  spite  of  horrible  exaniiilefi  eve  ywliere  ;  believed  the  Bible,  hon- 
ored the  Preachers,  went  diliifeutly  to  (liurch,  and  tried  to  do  what  he  understood 
Crod's  coinmamflucnts  were  V    To  all  wlucU  Koloff,  a  courajioous,  pious  man,  an- 
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ncss  and  dignitv  worthy  of  a  better  and  wiser  nuMi ;  and  Frederiek, 
who  li;id  just  cuniplotiHl  histwonty-oiglith  year,  hefume  Kin.Lr  of  IM-iis- 
8ia.  His  ciianu-tcr  was  littU;  understxxKl.  That  lie  had  goml  al)ilities, 
indeed,  no  person  who  liad  tallced  with  him  oicorrespondfKl  witii  him 
could  doubt.  But  the  easy,  Epicurean  lie  which  he  had  lex;l,  his  love 
of  good  coolcery  and  good  wine,  of  music,  of  conversation,  of  light 
literature,  led  many  to  regard  him  as  a  senaual  and  intellectual  vo- 
luptuary. His  hal")it  of  canting  about  mod,  ration,  jjeivce,  liberty,  and 
tlie  happiness  which  a  good  mind  derives  from  the  happiness  of  oth- 
ei-s,  had  imposed  on  some  who  should  have  known  better.  Thoso 
who  thought  be.st  of  him  expected  a  Telemachus  after  Fenelon's  pat- 
tern. Others  predicted  the  approach  of  a  Medicean  age— an  age  i)ro- 
pitious  to  learning  and  art,  and  not  unpropitious  to  pleasure.  Nobody 
had  the  least  suspicion  that  a  tyrant  of  extraordinary  military  and 
political  talents,  of  industry  more  extraordinary  still,  without  fear, 
without  faith,  and  without  mercy,  had  ascended  the  throne. 

The  di.sai)pointment  of  Falstaff  at  his  old  boon  companion's  corona- 
tion was  not.  more  bitter  than  that  which  awaited  some  of  the  in- 
mates of  Kheiusberg.  They  had  long  looked  forward  to  the  accession 
of  their  patron,  as  to  the  day  from  which  their  own  prosperity  and 
greatness  was  to  date.  They  had  at  last  reached  the  promised  land, 
the  land  which  they  had  figured  to  themselves  as  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  and  they  found  it  a  desert.  "  No  more  of  these  fooleries," 
■was  the  short,  sharp  admonition  given  by  Frederick  to  one  of  them. 
It  soon  became  i)lain  that,  in  the  most  important  points,  the  new 
sovereign  bore  a  strong  family  likeness  to  his  jjredecessor.  There 
was  a  wide  difference  between  the  father  and  the  son  as  rtspected  ex- 
tent and  vigor  of  intellect,  speculative  opinions,  amusements,  studies, 
outward  demeanor.  But  the  groundwork  of  the  character  was  the 
same  in  both.  To  both  w^ere  common  the  love  of  order,  the  love  of 
business,  the  military  taste,  the  parsimony,  the  imperious  spirit,  the 

Bwers  with  discreet  words  and  shakings  of  the  head.  '  Did  I  behave  ill  then,  did  I 
ever  do  injustice?'  Roloff  mentions  Baron  Schlubhiit,  tlie  defalcating  Amtmaan, 
handed  at  Kfrniiisbcr^  without  even  a  trial.  '  He  had  no  trial  ;  but  wa."?  there  any 
doubt  he  had  justifc  ?  A  public  thief,  confessing  he  had  Ftolcn  the  taxes  he wah  set 
to  i/ather  ;  insolently  offerinj?,  as  if  (liat  were  all,  to  repay  the  money,  and  saying,  Tt 
was  not  Manier  (gojd  manners)  to  bans;  a  nobk-maii  ! '  Rololl  shakes  his  head, 
'  Too  violent,  Your  Majesty,  and  savonng  of  the  tyrannous.  The  poor  King  must 
repent.'  ,      ^      ,  ^    ,. 

;  "' Well— is  there  any  thing  more  ?  Out  with  it,  then  ;  better  now  than  toolate  !' 
[And  certain  building  operations  of  an  oppressive  character  come  under  review.] 
.  .  '  And  t:ien  there  is  forgiveness  of  enemies  ;  Your  Majesty  is  bound  to  for- 
give all  men,  or  how  can  you  a.'k  to  be  forgiven  ?'— '  Well  I  will ;  I  do.  You  Feekin 
[his  wife.  Queen  Sophie],  write  to  your  brother  (unforgiveablcst  of  beings),  after  I 
am  dead,  that  I  forgave  him,  died  in  peace  with  him.'—'  Better  Her  Majesty  should 
wrte  at  once,'  suggests  l{olofI.— '  No,  after  I  am  dead,'  persi.sts  the  son  of  nature— 
'  that  will  be  safer  I '  An  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  biij  b'ock  of  manhood  and  sim- 
plifitv  and  .-^inciTitv  ;  such  as  'ac  rarely  get  sight  of  among  the  modern  sons  of 
Adam,  among  the  c'rovvneJ  fioas  nearly  ne\er.  At  parting  he  said  to  IJololT,  'you 
{JCr.  Hje>do  not  Bpare  me  ;.  't  in  rigUt.  You  do  your  duly  like  au  U"ae»t  Chnstiau 
man.'  ■"    (vol.  M  ,  pp.  881-683). 
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temper  ifr  table  even  to  ferocity,  the  pleasure  in  tlie  pain  and  Iri- 
miliation  of  others.  But  these  propensities  had  in  Frederick  \V  il- 
liam  partaken  of  the  general  iinsounrlness  of  his  mind,  and  wore  a 
verv  different  aspect  when  found  in  company  with  the  strong  and 
cultivated  understanding  of  his  successor.  Thus,  for  example,  Freder- 
ick was  as  anxious  as  any  prince  could  be  about  the  efficacy  of  his 
armr  But  this  anxietv  never  degenerated  into  a  monomania,  lilce 
that' which  led  his  father  to  pay  fancy  prices  ior  giants.  Frederick 
was  as  thrifty  atout  money  as  any  prince  or  any  private  man  ought 
to  be.  But"  he  did  not  conceive,  lilie  his  father,  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  eat  unwholesome  cabbages  for  the  salt^  of  saving  four  or 
five  rix  dollars  in  the  year.  Frederick  was,  we  fear,  as  malevolent 
as  his  father  ;  but  Frederick's  wit  enaljled  him  often  to  show  his 
malevolence  in  ways  more  decent  than  those  to  which  his  father 
resorted,  and  to  inflict  misery  and  degradation  by  a  taunt  instead  of  a 
blow  Frederick,  it  is  true,"bv  no  means  relinquished  his  hereditary 
privilege  of  kicking  and  cudgelling-  His  practice,  however,  as  to 
Miat  matter  differed  in  some  important  respects  from  his  father's.  To 
Frederick  William,  the  mere  circumstance  that  any  persons  whatever, 
men  women,  or  children,  Prussians  or  foreigners,  were  within  reach 
of  his  toes  and  of  his  cane,  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  pro- 
ceeding to  belabor  them.  Frederick  required  provocation  as  well  as 
vicinity  ;  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  inflict  this  paternal  species  of 
correction  on  anv  but  his  born  subjects  ;  though  on  one  occasion  _M. 
Thiebault  had  reason  during  a  few  seconds  to  anticipate  the  high 
honor  of  being  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

The  character  of  Frederick  was  still  very  imperfectly  understood 
either  by  his  subjects  or  by  his  neighbors,  when  events  occurred 
which  exhibited  it  in  a  strong  light.  A  few  months  after  his  acces- 
sion died  Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  last  descendant  m 
the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Austria.  .  ■,     ,     „ 

Cliarles  left  no  son,  and  had  long  before  his  death  relinquished  all 
hopes  of  male  issue.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  principal 
object  had  been  to  secure  to  his  descendants  in  the  female  line  the 
many  crowns  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  With  this  view,  he  had 
promulgated  a  new  law  of  succession  widely  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  under  the  name  of  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction."  By  virtue  of 
this  decree,  his  daughter,  the  Arclxiucliess  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of 
Francis  of  Lorraine,  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  lier  ancestors. 

Xo  sovereign  has  ever  taken  pos.session  of  a  throne  by  a  clearer 
title  All  the  po  itics  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  liad  during  twenty 
years  been  directed  to  one  single  end— the  settlement  of  the  succes- 
sion  From  every  person  whose  rights  could  be  considered  as  injun- 
ou-sly  affected,  renunciations  in  the  most  solenm  form  had  been  ob- 
tained. The  new  law  had  been  ratified  by  the  E.stat;"S  of  all  the  king- 
d-'tni.'j  and  principalitirs  wliidi  inado  up  tin-  great  Austrian  monarchy. 
England,  France,  Spain,  Russia,  Poknd,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
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the  Qprmanic  body,  had  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  nTiaintain  th« 
*' Pnv^inatic  Sanction."  That  instrument  was  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  tlip  public  faith  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Even  if  no  positive  stij^uhxtions  on  this  suljject  had  existed,  the 
arrani^enient  wixs  one  whicii  no  good  man  would  have  been  willing  to 
disturb.  It  was  a  peaceable  arrangement.  It  was  an  arrangement 
acceptable  to  the  great  ])opulat;ion  whose  happiness  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned. It  was  an  arrangement  which  made  no  change  in  the  "distri- 
bution of  power  among  the  states  of  Christendom.  It  was  an  ar- 
rangement wliich  could  be  set  aside  only  by  means  of  a  general  war  ; 
and,  if  it  were  set  aside,  the  effect  would  be  that  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  would  be  deranged,  that  the  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings  of 
uiiliious  would  be  cruelly  outraged,  and  that  great  provinces  which  had 
been  united  for  centuries  would  be  torn  from  each  other  by  main 
force. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  therefore  bound  by  every  obligation 
which  those  who  are  intrusted  with  power  over  their  fellow-creatures 
ought  to  hold  most  sacred,  to  respect  and  defend  the  right  of  the 
Archduchess.  Her  situation  and  her  personal  qualities  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  move  the  mind  of  any  generous  man  to  pity, 
admiration,  and  chivalrous  tenderness.  She  was  in  her  twenty-fourth 
year.  Her  form  was  majestic,  her  features  beautiful,  her  counte- 
nance sweet  and  animated,  her  voice  musical,  her  deportment  gracious 
and  dignified.  In  all  domestic  relations  she  was  without  reproach. 
She  was  married  to  a  husband  whom  she  loved,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  birth  to  a  child  when  deith  deprived  her  of  her  father. 
The  loss  of  a  j^arent  and  the  new  cares  of  the  empire  were  too  much 
for  her  in  the  delicate  state  of  her  health.  Her  spirits  were  depressed 
and  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom. 

Yet  it  seemed  that  she  had  little  cause  for  anxiety.  It  seemed  that 
justice,  humanity,  and  the  faith  of  treaties  would  have  their  due 
weight,  and  that  the  settlement  so  .solemnly  guaranteed  would  l)e 
quietly  carried  into  effect.  England,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Holland 
declared  in  form  their  intentions  to  adhere  to  their  engagements. 
The  French  ministers  made  a  verbal  declaration  to  the  same  effeot. 
But  from  no  quarter  did  the  young  Queen  of  Hungary  receive  strong- 
er assurances  of  friendship  and  support  than  from  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. 

Yet  the  King  of  Prus:?ia,  the  "  Anti-Machiavel,"  had  already  fully 
determined  to  commit  the  great  crime  of  violating  his  plighted  faitli, 
of  robl)ing  the  ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  defend,  and  of  plunging 
all  Europe  into  a  long,  bloody,  and  desolating  war,  and  all  this  for  no 
end  whatever  except  that  he  might  extend  his  dominions  and  .see  his 
name  in  the  gacwttes.  He  determined  to  assemble  a  great  army  with 
spee  i  and  .secrecy  to  invade  Silesia  before  Maria  Theresa  sliould  Iw 
ai)prjzed  of  his  design,  :uid  to  add  that  rich  province  to  his  kingdom. 

\Ve  will  not  cond^cend  to  refute  at  length  the  pleaa  ,  .  .  [p"* 
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forth  bv]  Doctor  Preuss.  They  amount  to  this— that  the  house  of 
Brandeubuig  had  some  ancient  pretensions  to  Silesia,  and  had  in  the 
previous  centurv  been  compelled  by  hard  usa^e  on  the  part  of  the 
court  of  Vienna'  to  waive  those  pretensions.  It  is  certain  that  who- 
ever might  originally  have  been  in  the  right  Prussia  had  submitted. 
Prince  after  prince  of  the  hou-e  of  Brandenburg  had  acquiesced  m 
the  existing  arrangement.  Kay,  the  court  of  Ber.in  had  recently 
been  allied  °vith  that  of  Vienna,  and  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
the  Austrian  States.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  if  antiquated 
claims  are  to  be  set  up  against  recent  treaties  and  long  possession,  the 
world  can  never  be  at  peace  for  a  day  ?  The  laws  of  all  nations  have 
^visely  established  a  time  of  limitation,  after  which  t.tles,  however 
illegitimate  in  their  origin,  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  felt  by  every- 
body that  to  ej^^ct  a  person  from  his  estate  on  the  ground  of  some  in- 
justice committed  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  would  produce  all  the 
evils  which  result  from  arbitrary  confiscation,  would  make  all  prop- 
erty insecure.  It  concerns  the  commonwealth— so  runs  the  legal 
maxim— that  there  be  an  end  of  litigation.  And  surely  this  maxim 
is  at  least  equally  applicaljle  to  the  great  commonwealth  of  States, 
for  in  that  commonwealth  litigation  means  the  devastation  of  prov- 
inces the  suspension  of  trade  and  industry,  sieges  like  those  of  Bada- 
joz  and  St.  Sebastian,  pitched  fields  like  those  of  Eylau  and  Boro- 
dino. We  hold  that  the  transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark  to 
Sweden  was  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  ;  but  would  the  King  of  Den- 
mark be  therefore  justified  in  landing  without  any  new  provocation  in 
Norway,  and  commencing  military  operations  there?  The  King  of 
Holland' thinks,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  the  Bel- 
•  gian  provinces.  Grant  that  it  were  so.  Would  he,  therefore,  be 
justified  in  marching  with  an  array  on  Brussels?  The  case  against 
Frederick  was  still  stronger,  inasmuch  as  tiie  injustice  of  which  he 
complained  had  been  committed  more  than  a  century  before.  Nor 
must  it  1)0  forgotten  that  he  owed  the  highest  personal  obligations  to 
the  house  of  Austria.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  life  had  not 
been  preserved  by  the  intercession  of  the  prince  whoso  daughter  he 
wa.s  about  to  plunder. 

To  do  the  king  justice,  he  pretended  to  no  more  virtue  than  he  had. 
In  manifestoes  he  might,  for  form's  sake,  insert  some  idle  stori(-3 
about  his  antiquated  claim  on  Silesia  ;  but  iu  his  conversations  and 
Memoirs  he  took  a  very  dilT(!rent  tone.  To  quote  his  own  words— 
'  Ambition,  interest,  the  desire  of  malting  people  talk  about  me, 
ca-ried  the  dav,  and  I  decided  for  war."  _ 

Having  resolved  on  his  course,  he  acted  with  ability  and  vigor.  It 
was  imjwssible  wholly  to  conceal  his  preparations,  for  throughout  the 
Pruss-an  territories  regiments,  guns,  and  baggage  were  in  motion 
The  Au.strian  envov  at  Berlin  apjirized  liis  court  of  thesH  facts,  and 
expressed  a  suspicion  of  Frcderifk's  deiiigns  ;  but  tho  ministers  of 
Maria  Theresa  refused  to  give  credit  to  so  black  an  imputatioQ  on  a 
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Toungf  f)rince  who  was  known  chiefly  by  his  higli  professions  of  in- 
togrity  niul  pliilapthropy.     "  We  will  not,"  they  wrote,   "  Ave  cannot 

bi'lit'vo  it." 

Ill  the  meantime  the  Prussian  forces  had  been  assembled.  With- 
out any  d(>clarati<)u  of  war,  witliout  any  demand  for  reparation,  in 
the  very  act  of  pouring  forth  c<)mi)limenta  and  assuranc(>3  of  good- 
will, Frederick  commenced  hostilities.  Many  thousands  of  his  troops 
were  actually  in  iSilesLa  before  the  Queen  of  Hungary  knew  that  lie 
li  id  set  up  any  claim  to  any  part  of  her  territories.  At  length  ho 
sent  her  a  message  which  could  be  regarded  only  as  an  insult.  If  sho 
would  but  let  him  have  Silesia,  he  would,  he  said,  stand  by  her 
against  any  ]iower  which  should  try  to  deprive  her  of  her  other  do- 
minions :  as  if  he  was  not  already  bound  to  stand  by  lier,  or  as  if  his 
new  promise  could  be  of  more  value  than  the  old  one  ! 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter.  The  cold  was  severe,  and  the  roafls 
dex^p  in  mire.  But  the  Prussians  ]iaysed  on.  Resistance  was  impos- 
sible. The  Austrian  army  was  then  neither  numerous  nor  cflicient. 
The  small  portion  of  that  army  which  lay  in  Silesia  was  unprepared 
for  hostilities.  Glogau  was  blockaded  ;  Breslau  opened  its  gates  ; 
Ohlau  was  evacuated.  A  few  scattered  garrisons  still  held  out ;  but 
the  whole  open  country  was  subjugated  ;  no  enemy  ventured  to  en- 
counter the  king  in  the  field  ;  and  before  the  end  of  January,  1741, 
he  returned  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  subjects  at  Ber.in. 

Had  the  Silcsian  rjuestion  been  merely  a  question  between  Freder- 
ick and  Maria  Theresa,  it  would  be  impossible  to  acquit  the  Prussian 
king  of  g-ross  perfidy.  But  when  we  consider  the  effects  which  his 
policy  produced,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce,  on  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  civilized  nations,  we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  a  condemna- 
tion s.ill  more  severe.  Till  he  began  the  Avar  it  seemed  possible, 
even  probable,  that  the  peace  of.  the  Avorld  Avould  be  preserA^ed.  Tlio 
plunder  of  the  great  Austrian  heritage  was  indeed  a  strong  tempta- 
tion ;  and  in  more  than  one  cabinet  ambitious  schemes  were  already 
meditated.  But  the  treaties  by  Avliich  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction  "  had 
been  guaranteed  Avere  express  and  recent.  To  throAV  all  Europe  into 
confusion  for  a  purpose  clearly  unjust  Avas  no  light  matter;  England 
Ava-s  true  to  her  engagements.  The  A'oicc  of  Fleury  had  ahvays  been 
for  peace.  He  had  a  conscience.  He  wa.s  now  in  extreme  old  age, 
and  Avas  unAvilling,  after  a  life  AAdiich,  Avlien  his  situation  Avas  con- 
sidered, must  be  pronounced  singularly  pure,  to  carry  the  fresh  stain 
of  a  great  crime  before  the  tribunal  of  his  God.  EA-en  the  vain  and 
unprincipled  Belle-Isle,  Avhose  Avhole  life  Avas  one  wild  day-dream  of 
coiKjue.st  and  spoliation,  felt  that  France;  bound  as  she  Avas  by  solemn 
etipulations,  could  not  Avithout  disgrace  make  a  direct  attack  on  the 
Austrian  dominions.  Charles,  Elector  of  BaA'aria,  pretended  that  he 
liad  a  right  to  a  large  j)art  of  the  inheritance  Avhich  tho  "  Pragmatic 
Sanction  "  gave  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  but  ho  Avas  not  sufficiently 
powerful   to  moA'e   without  support.     It   might,    therefore,  not  un- 
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reasonablv  be  expected  tliat  after  a  sliort  period  of  restlessness,  all 
the  potentates  of  Christendom  would  acquiesce  in  the  arrangements 
made  hv  the  late  emperor.  But  the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  Ivmg  of 
Prussia  gave  the  signal  to  his  neighbors.  His  example  qiurted  their 
sense  of  shame.  His  success  led  them  to  underrate  the  difficulty  of 
dismembering  the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  whole  world  sprang  to 
amis.  On  the  head  of  Frederick  is  a  1  the  blood  which  was  shed  iii  a 
war  which  raged  during  many  years  and  in  eyery  quarter  of  the 
globe— the  blood  of  the  column  of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of  the  brave 
mountaineers  who  were  slaughtered  at  Culloden.  The  evils  produced 
by  this  wickedness  were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name  of  Prussia  was 
unknown  ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  rob  a  neighbor  whom  he  bad 
promised  to  defend,  black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  great  lalces  of  >North  America. 
Silesia  had  been  occupied  without  a  battle  ;  but  the  Austrian 
troops  were  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  fortresses  which  still  held 
out  In  the  spring  Frederick  rejoined  his  army.  He  had  seen  little 
of  war  and  had  never  commanded  any  great  body  of  men  in  the 
field  It  is  not,  therefore,  Strang  j  that  his  first  military  operations 
showed  little  of  that  skill  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  the  admira- 
tion of  Europe.  What  connoisseurs  say  of  some  pictures  painted  by 
Raphael  in  his  youth,  mav  be  said  of  this  campaign.  It  was  in 
Frederick's  early  bad  manner.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  generals  tc 
whom  he  was  opposed  were  men  of  small  capacity.  The  discipline 
of  his  own  troops,  particularly  of  the  infantry,  was  unequalled  m 
that  age  ;  and  some  able  and  experienced  officers  were  at  hand  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was 
Field-Marshal  Schwerin— a  brave  adventurer  of  Pomeranian  extrac- 
tion, who  liad  served  lialf  the  governments  in  Europe,  had  borno  the 
commissions  of  the  States-General  of  Holland  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  fought  under  ilarlborough  at  Blenheim,  and  had 
been  with  Cliarles  the^Twelfth  at  Bender. 

Frederick's  first  battle  was  fought  at  Moh^icz,  and  never  did  the 
career  of  a  great  commander  open  in  a  more  inauspicious  manner. 
His  army  was  victorious.  Not  only,  however,  did  he  not  establish 
his  title  to  the  character  of  an  able  general,  but  he  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  malie  it  doubtful  whether  he  possessed  the  vulgar  courage 
of  a  soldier.  The  cavalry  which  he  commanded  in  person  was  put 
to  liight.  Unaccustomed  to  the  tumult  and  carnage  of  a  field  of  bat- 
tle, he  lo.st  liis  .self-possession,  and  listened  too  reaiily  to  those  who 
urged  him  to  save  himself.  His  English  gray  carried  him  many 
miles  fiora  the  field,  while  Schwerin,  though  wounded  in  two  places, 
manfully  upheld  the  day.  Tlie  skill  of  the  old  Field-Marshal  and 
the  steadiness  of  the  Pni.ssian  battalions  prevailed  ;  aud  the  Austrian 
army  was  driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men. 
Tlie  news  was  carried  late  at  night  to  a  mill  in  which  the  king  had 
taken  shelter.     It  gave  him  a  bitter  pang.     He  was  tjucoessful  :  but 
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ho  owed  hi?  success  to  dispositions  which  others  had  made,  and  to  the 
valor  of  men  who  Imd  fou^'ht  while  he  was  flying.  So  unpromising 
was  the  first  appenrance  of  the  greatest  warrior  of  that  age  ! 

Tilt'  batile  of  Molwitz  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explosion 
throughout  Europe.  Bavaria  took  up  arms.  France,  not  yet  declar- 
ing herself  a  priiicii)al  in  the  war,  took  ])art  in  it  as  an  allv  of  Bava- 
ria. The  two  great  statesmen  to  whom  mankind  had  owed  many 
years  of  tranquillity  disappeared  al)out  this  time  from  the  scene  ; 
but  not  till  they  had  both  been  guilty  of  the  wealcness  of  sacrificiu'* 
their  sense  of  justice  and  their  love  of  peace  in  the  vain  hopt;  of  pri> 
Aerving  their  power.  Fleury,  sinking  under  age  and  iufinnity,  wa» 
borne  down  by  the  impetuosity  of  Belle-Isle,  ^^^1lpole  retired  from 
the  service  of  liis  ungrateful  country  to  his  woods  and  paintings  at 
Houghton,  and  his  i)0\ver  devolved  on  the  daring  and  eccentric  Car- 
teret. As  were  the  ministers,  so  were  the  nations.  Thirty  yeans 
during  which  Europe  had,  witli  few  interruptions,  enjoved  repose, 
liad  ])repared  the  public  mind  for  great  military  efforts.  A  new  gen- 
eration had  grown  up,  which  could  not  remember  the  siege  of  Turin 
or  the  slaughter  of  Malplaquet  ;  which  knew  war  by  nothing  but  its 
trophies  ;  and  which,  while  it  looked  with  pride  on  the  tapestries  at 
Blenheim,  or  the  statue  in  the  "  Place  of  Victories,"  little  thought  by 
what  privations,  by  what  waste  of  private  fortunes,  by  how  many 
bitter  tears,  conquests  must  be  purchased. 

For  a  time  fortune  seemed  adverse  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
Frederick  invaded  Moravia.  The  French  and  Bavarians  penetrated 
into  Bohemia,  and  were  there  joined  by  the  Saxons.  Prague  Ava3 
taken.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  raised  by  the  suffrages  of  his 
colleagues  to  the  Imperial  throne— a  throne  which  the  practice  of 
centuries  had  almost  entitled  the  house  of  Austria  to  regard  as  an 
hereditary  possession. 

Yet  was  the  spirit  of  the  liaughty  daughter  of  the  CfEsars  unbroken. 
Hungary  was  still  hers  by  an  unquestional)le  title  ;  and  although  her 
ancestors  had  found  Hungary  the  most  mutinous  of  all  their  king- 
doms, she  resolved  to  tru.st  herself  to  the  fidelity  of  a  people,  rudo 
indeed,  turbulent,  and  impatient  of  oppression,  but  brave,  generous, 
and  simple-hearted.  In  the  midst  of  distress  and  peril  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Josejdi  the  Second.  Scarcely 
had  she  risen  fronr  her  couch,  wlieji  she  hastened  to  Pressburg. 
There,  in  the  sight  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  she  Avas  crowned 
witli  the  crown  and  robed  with  the  robe  of  St.  Stephen.  No  specta- 
tor could  restrain  his  tears  when  the  beautiful  young  mother,  still 
•weak  from  child-bearing,  rode,  after  the  fa.shion  of  her  fathers,  up 
the  Mount  of  Defianco,  unsheathed  the  ancient  sword  of  state,  shook 
it  towards  north  and  south,  ejust  and  west,  and,  with  a  glow  on  lier 
]>a!e  face,  challenged  the  four  corners  of  the  world  to  dispute  her 
rights  and  those  of  her  l>oy.  At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Diet  she  ap- 
peared clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her  father,  and  in  ])athetic  and  dig- 
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nlfied  words  implored  lier  people  to  support  lier  just  cause.  Mag 
nates  and  deputies  sprang  up,  half  drew  their  sabres,  and  with  eagei 
voices  vowed  to  stand  bylier  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Till  then 
her  firmness  had  never  once  forsaken  her  before  the  public  eye,  but 
at  that  shout  she  sank  down  upon  her  throne,  and  wept  aloud.  Still 
more  touching  was  the  sight  when,  a  few  days  later,  she  came  before 
the  Estates  of  her  realm,  and  held  up  before  them  the  little  Archduke 
in  her  arms.  Then  it  was  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Hungary  broke 
forth  into  that  war-cry  which  soon  resounded  throughout  Europe, 
"  Let  us  die  for  our  King,  Maria  Theresa  !  "  .       t 

In  the  mean  time,  Frederick  was  meditating  a  change  of  policy. 
He  had  no  wish  to  raise  France  to  supreme  power  on  the  continent, 
at  the  expense  of  the  house  of  Ilapsburg.  His  first  object  was  to 
rob  the  Queen  of  Hungarv.  Hs  second  was  that,  if  possible,  no- 
body should  rob  her  but  himself.  He  had  entered  into  engagements 
with  the  powere  leagued  against  Austria;  but  these  engagements 
were  in  his  estimation  of  no  more  force  than  the  guarantee  formerly 
given  to  the  "  Prarrmatic  Sanction."  His  game  was  now  to  secure  his 
share  of  the  plunder  by  betraying  his  accomplices.  Maria  Theresa 
was  little  inclined  to  listen  to  any  such  compromise  ;  but  the  English 
government  represented  to  her  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  buying  off 
so  formidable  an  enemy  as  Frederick,  that  she  agreed  to  negotiate. 
The  negotiation  would  not,  however,  have  ended  in  a  treaty,  hadnot 
tlie  arms  of  Frederick  been  crowned  with  a  second  victory.  Prince 
Hiarles  of  Lorraine,  brother-in-law  to  Maria  Theresa,  a  bold  and 
active,  thoueh  unfortunate  general,  gave  battle  to  the  Prussians  at 
Hiotu'sitz,  and  was  defeated.  The  king  was  still  only  a  learner  of 
the  militarv  art.  He  acknowledged,  at  a  later  period,  that  his  suc- 
cess on  this  occasion  was  to  be  attributed,  not  at  all  to  his  own  gen- 
eralship but  solelv  to  the  valor  and  steadiness  of  his  troops,  lie 
completely  eifaced",  however,  by  his  courage  and  energy,  the  stain 
which  Mo'lwitz  had  left  on  his  reputation. 

A  peace,  concluded  under  the  English  mediation,  was  the  fruit  of 
this  battle.  Maria  Theresa  ceded  Silesia  ;  Frederick  abandoned  his 
allies  ;  Saxony  followed  his  example  ;  and  the  queen  was  left  at  lib- 
erty to  turn  her  whole  force  against  France  and  Bavaria.  She  was 
everj'wliere  triumphant.  The'  French  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
Bohemia,  and  with  diificultv  effected  their  escap;'.  The  whole  lino 
of  their  retreat  might  be  tracked  by  the  corpses  of  thousands  wlio 
dic-d  of  cold,  fatigue,  and  liunger.  Many  of  those  who  reached  their 
country  carried  with  them  seeds  of  death.  Bavaria  was  overrun  by 
bands  of  ferocious  warriors  from  that  bloody  "  dc-batable  land  "  which 
lies  on  the  frontier  b(;tween  Christendom  and  Islam.  The  terriblo 
names  of  the  Pandoor,  the  Croat,  and  the;  Hussar  then  first  becaiiie 
familiar  to  western  Kurojio.  The  unfortunate,  Charles  of  Bavaria, 
van<iuisli<-d  bv  Austria,  betrayrd  ))y  Pruiisia,  driven  from  his  heredi- 
Ury  states,  and  neglectc><l  by  his  allies,  waa  hurried  by  shame  ami 
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rpinorsp  to  an  iinfiinrly  end.  An  Enc^lish  army  appnarod  in  tfio  lioart 
of  (.loriniiny,  and  dcfcaicd  the  Fn-nch  at  Dcttin^n'n.  'I'lio  Austrian 
captains  already  bot;:nn  to  talk  of  completing  tUu  work  of  Marlhor- 
ough  and  Eugene,  and  of  compelling  Franco  to  relinquish  Alsace  and 
tlie  Three  Bishoprics. 

The  court  of  ^■ersaillos,  in  this  peril,  looked  to  Frederick  for  help. 
He  had  been  guilty  of  two  great  treasons,  perhaps  he  might  bo  in- 
duced to  commit  a  third.  The  Duchess  of  Cliateauroux  then  held  tho 
chief  influence  over  tlu^  f(^eble  Louis.  She  determined  to  send  an 
mgent  to  Berlin,  and  Voltaire  was  selected  for  the  mission.  Ho 
rngerly  undertook  the  task  ;  for,  while  his  literary  fame  filled  all 
Europ(»,  he  was  troubled  Avith  a  childish  craving  for  political  distinc- 
Vion.  lie  was  vain,  and  not  without  reason,  of  his  address,  and 
of  his  insinuating  eloquence  ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  pos- 
sessed boundless  influence  over  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  truth  was 
that  lie  knew,  as  yet,  only  one  corner  of  Frederick's  character.  Ho 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  petty  vanities  and  affectations  of  tho 
poetaster  ;  but  was  not  aware  that  these  foibles  were  united  with  all 
the  talents  and  vices  which  lead  to  success  in  active  life  ;  and  that 
the  unlucky  versifier  wlio  bored  him  with  reams  of  middling  Alexan- 
drians, was  the  most  vigihmt,  suspicion-^,  and  severe  of  politicians. 

Voltaire  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  friendship, 
Vvas  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  had  a  seat  daily  at  the  royai  talde. 
The  negotiation  was  of  an  extraordinary  description.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  Avhimsical  than  the  conferences  wliich  took  place 
between  the  first  literary  man  and  the  first  practical  man  of  the  age, 
whom  a  strange  weakness  had  induced  to  exchange  their  parts.  Tlus 
c^reat  poet  would  talk  of  nothing  but  treaties  and  guarantees,  and  tho 
great  king  of  nothing  but  metaphors  and  rhymes.  On  one  occasion 
Voltaire  put  into  his  Majesty's  hand  a  paper  on  the  state  of  Europe, 
and  received  it  back  with  verses  scrawled  on  the  margin.  In  secret 
they  both  laughed  at  each  other.  Voltaire  did  not  spare  tho  king's 
poems ;  and  the  king  ha,s  left  on  record  his  opinion  of  Voltaire's 
diplomacy.  "  Ih;  liad  no  credentials,"  says  Frederick,  "  and  the 
whole  mission  was  a  joke,  a  mere  farce." 

But  what  tho  influence  of  Voltaire  could  not  efToct,  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Austrian  arms  effected.  If  it  should  be  in  the  pow(!r  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  (ieorge  the  Second  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to 
France,  what  chance  was  there  that  Prussia  would  long  retain  Sile- 
sia? Fn^derick's  conscience  told  him  that  he  had  acted  perfidiously 
and  inhumanly  towards  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  That  her  resentment 
was  strong  she;  had  given  ample  proof,  and  of  her  respect  for  treaties 
he  judg(;d  by  liis  own.  (iuarantecs,  he  said,  were  filigree,  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  too  brittle  to  bear  the  slightest  ]>ressure.  He  thought  it 
his  safest  course  to  ally  himself  clo.sely  to  France,  and  again  to  attack 
the  Empress  Queen.  Accordingly,  in  tho  autumn  of  1744,  without 
notice,    without   any  dcxxnt    pretext,    he    recommenced   hostilities. 
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marched  through  the  electorate  of  Saxonv  without  trcubling  himself 
^"ut  the  permission  of  the  Elector,  invaded  Bohemia,  took  Prague. 
And  even  menaced  Vienna.  .  ,  ^^     •  •„+ 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  experienced  the  mconsist- 
pncv  of  fortune.  An  Austrain  army  under  Charles  of  Lorraine 
threatened  h-s  communications  with  Silesia.  Saxony  was  all  in  amis 
behind  him.  He  found  it  necessary  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat.  He 
afterwards  owned  that  his  failure  was  the  natural  effect  of  his  own^ 
blunders  Xo  general,  he  said,  had  ever  committed  greater  faults. 
It  must  "be  added,  that  to  the  reverses  of  this  campaign  he  always  as- 
cribed his  subsequent  successes.  .^i  .  i  „  „.„„T.+  +1,o 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  disgrace  that  he  caught  the 
first  clear  glimpse  of  the  principles  of  the  military  art. 

The  memorable  vear  of  1745  followed.  The  war  raged  by  sea  and 
land  in  Italv,  in  Germany,  and  in  Flanders  ;  and  even  Eng  and. 
after  many  years,  of  profound  internal  quiet,  saw  for  the  last  time, 
hostile  arinies  set  in  battle  array  against  each  other.  Ihis  year  la 
memorable  in  the  life  of  Frederick,  as  the  date  at  whicli  his  noviciate 
in  the  art  of  war  may  be  said  to  have  terminated.  There  have  beeu 
ereat  captains  whose"  precocious  and  self-taught  military  skill  resem- 
bled intuition.  Conde,  Clive,  and  Napoleon  are  examples.  But 
Frederick  was  not  one  of  these  brilliant  portents.  His  proficiency  in 
military  science  was  simply  the  proficiency  which  a  man  of  vigorous 
faculties  makes  in  any  science  to  which  he  applies  his  mind  witi^ 
earnestness  and  industry.  It  was  at  Hohenfreidberg  that  he  hrs/ 
proved  how  much  he  had  profited  by  his  errors  and  by  tlieir  conse 
cmences  His  victorv  on  that  dav  was  chiefiy  due  to  his  skilful  disposi 
lions  and  convinced  Europe  that  the  prince  who,  a  few  years  betor.. 
had  stood  aghast  in  the  rout  at  Molwitz,  had  attained  in  the  military 
art  a  ma.sterv  ec.ualled  bv  none  of  his  contemporaries,  or  equalled  bj 
Saxe  alone.  '  The  victory  of  Hohenfriedberg  was  speedily  followec^ 

by  that  of  Sorr.  ,     ,   ,  ...        •     ti  „ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  France  had  been  victorious  in  tli? 
Low  Countries.  Frederick  had  no  longer  reason  to  fear  that  Maria 
■"heresa  would  be  able  to  giv(!  law  to  Europe,  and  he  began  to  medi- 
.ate  a  fourth  l)r<-ach  of  his  engagements.  Th(!  court  of  Versailles  wa;-- 
alarmed  and  mortified.  A  letter  of  eamest  expostulation,  in  t he 
handwritiiK'  of  Louis,  was  sent  to  Berlin  :  but  in  vain.  In  tho 
autumn  of  174.1,  Frederick  ma^le  peace  with  England,  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  vear,  with  Austria  also.  The  pretensions  of  ^  harie«  oi 
Havaria  could  present  no  obstacle  to  an  accomnu)dation.  That  un- 
liappv  prince  wa.s  no  more  :  and  Francis  of  Lorraine,  the  husband  ol 
Maria  Theresa,  was  raised,  with  the  general  consent  of  the  Gennania 
bodv,  to  the  Imperial  throne.  . 

Prussia  was  uK'iin  at  peace;  but  the  European  war  la.ste(  till  in 
the  year  174K,  it  wius  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-(  liapelle. 
Of  all  the  powers  that  had  taken  part  in  it,  the  only  gainer  was  b  red- 
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^iloMa  he  uul,  bv  Ins  unprinriplod  dcxtority,  succeo.lo.l  so  >voll  is 
alternatoly  doprossin-  the  scale  of  Austria  and  tliat  of  France  mt 
.  o   vas  ^.enerally  n^.^arded  a.  hohling  the  bahance  of  Europe^a  I   gl 

^r;  ail  ;']!;:  iT  '"'"''"'^  ^'T''  '""""^  ^'"^«'  an^  whose  great 
jrrandlather  had  been  no  more  than  a  margrave.     By  the  public  the 

King  of    Prussia  was  considered  ns  a  politician  de^titute^ali le   o? 

morality  and  <lecency.   insatiably  rapacious,   and  shamelessly  false 

lall owed  o  be  a  man  of  parts-a  rising  gen.-ral,  a  shrewd  negotiator 
and  administrator.  Those  qualities,  wherein  he  surpassed  all  man 
ivind  were  as  yet  unknown  to  others  or  to  himself  ;  for  they  were 
qualities  winch  shine  out  only  on  a  dark  ground.  His  career  lad 
therto,  with  httle  interruption,  been  prosperous  ;  and  it  was  oSy 
m  adversity,  in  adversity  which  seemed  without  hope  or  resource     a 

str;"h'jfm\nd";^'tV"^"i°^""^'''''^""<^  ^^"^^  ""'"  celebrateT'fo 
stregth  ot  mind,  that  his  real  greatness  could  be  shown 

lie  liad  from  the  commencement  of  liis  reign  applied  liimself  to 
public  business  after  a  fashion  unknown  among  kiigs  LouS  the 
XI\  .,  in.leed  had  been  liis  own  prime  minister,  and  had  exercise  1  a 
general  superintendence  over  all  the  department^  of  the  government 
bHnllfi  "''""'  '""^^''"'  '"'  ^'^^^^^^-  He  wasnotl^onterwith 
Fndfr    tn    h'  ^'""''  "nnister-he  would   be  his  own  sole  minister. 

zarin  b,  fm  n'roir  T  '"t"''  "°*  "'"'"'•^  ^^^  ^  Richelieu  or  a  Ma- 
zarin,  but  for  a  Colbert,  a  Louvois,   or  a  Torcy.     A  love  of  labor  for 

He   tr„^^^'v  ''^'^^'''  Tl^  i'^satiable  longing  to  dictate,  to  intermed- 
dle, to  make  lus  power  felt,  a  profound  scorn  and  distrust  of  his  fel- 
secVpt^TTi'   ^":^^'^P««^,^  1^'"^  to  ask  counsel,   to  confide  important 
secrets,  to  delegate  ample  powers.     The  liighest  functionaries  under 
us  government  were  mere  clerks,   and  were  not  so  much  trusted  by 
li.m  as  valuable  clerks  are  often  trusted  by  the  heads  of  departments 
lie  wa.s  his  own  treasurer,  his  own  commander-in-chief,  Ids  own  in- 
tendant  of  public  works  ;  his  own  minister  for  trade  and  iustice   for 
home  affairs  and  foreign  affairs;  his  own  master  of  the  horse,  steward 
and  chamberlain      Matters  of  which  no  chief  of  an  office  in  any  otlier 
government  wouhl  ever  hear,   were,   in  this  singular  monarcliy  de- 
cided by  the  king  in  person.     If  a  traveller  wished  for  a  good  placa 
to  see  a  review,  he  had  to  write  to  Frederick,   and  rceive.l  next  dav 
from  a  royal  messenger,   Frederick's  answer  signed  bv  Fredericlc'.s 
own  Hand.     This  was  an  extravagant,   a  morbid  activity.     The  pub- 
lic bu.sine.ss  would  a.ssuredly  liave  been  better  done  if  each  depart- 
ment h  d  been  put  under  a  man  of  talents  and  integrity,  and  if  the 
king  had  contentful  himself  with  a  general  control.     In"  this  manner 
the  advantages  which  belong  to  unity  of  design,  and  the  advanta^s 
winch  belong  tu  the  division  of  labor,  woul.l  have  been  to  a  ffreat  ex- 
tent combined      liut  such  a  system  wouhl  not  have  suite.l  the  i>ecu- 
har  tcini>er  ol  i  redenck.     He  could  tolerate  no  will,  no  reason  in  tht 
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state  save  liis  ovra.  lie  wislied  for  no  abler  assistance  tlian  that  of 
penmen  who  liad  just  understanding  enough  to  translate,  to  trans- 
cril>e  to  make  out  his  scrawls,  and  to  put  his  concise  les  and  .Nom.ff 
an  otficial  form.  Of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  there  is  as  much 
in  a  copymg  machine  or  a  lithographic  press  as  he  required  from  a 
secretary' of  the  cabinet.  „     ,    ■■  ^.  a  f 

His  own  exertions  were  such  as  were  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a 
human  bodv  or  a  human  mind.     At  Potsdam,  his  ordinary  residence, 
he  rose  at  three  in  summer  and  four  in  winter.     A  page  soon  ap- 
peared  with  a  large  basketful  of  all  the  letters  which  had  arrived  for 
thekinRbvlhe  last  courier— dispatches  from  ambassadors    reports 
from  officers  of  revenue,  plans  of  buildings,   proposals  for  draining 
marshes  complaints  from  persons  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved, 
apnlications  from  persons  who  wanted  titles,  military  commissions, 
and  civil  situations.     He  examined  the  seals  with  a  keen  eye  ;  for  ho 
WP.S  never  for  a  moment  free  Irom  the  suspicion  that  soriie  iraucl 
might  be  practised  on  him.     Then  he  read  the  letters   divided  them 
into  several  packets,  and  signified  his  pleasure,  generally  by  a  mark, 
often  by  two  or  three  words,  now  and  and  then  by  some  cutting 
epiffram.     Bv  eight  l;e  had  generally  finished  this  part  ot  his  task. 
The  adjutant-general  was  then  in  attendance,   and  received  mstruc- 
tions  for  the  dav  as  to  all  the  military  arrangements  of  the  kingdom. 
Then  the  king  went  lo  review  his  guards,  not  as  kings  ordinarily  re- 
view their  guards,  but  with  the  minute  attention  and  severity  ot  an 
old  drill-sergeant.     In  the  mean  time  the  four  Ciibinet  secretaries  had 
been  emy.loyed  in  answering  the  letters  on  which  the  king  had  that 
mornin-  signified  his  will.     These  unhappy  men  were  forced  to  work 
all  the  vear  round  like  negro  slaves  in  the  time  of  the  sugar-crop. 
They  never  had  a  holidav.     They  never  knew  what  it  was  to  dine      It 
wa-s  necessarv  that,  before  they  stirred,  they,  should  finish  the  Avholo 
of  their  work.     The  kiug,   alwavs  on  his  guard  against  treacliery, 
took  from  the  heap  a  handful  at  random,  and  looked  into  them  to  .see 
wlietluT  his  instructions  had  been  exactly  followed.     This  wa.s  no 
bad  security  against  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries  ;  for  if 
one  of  them  were  detected  in  a  trick,  he  might  think  himself  for- 
tunate  if  he  escaped  with   five  years'  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon. 
Frederick  then  signed  the  replies,  and  all  were  sent  off  the  same 

The  general  principles  upon  which  this  strange  government  waa 
conducted  deserve  attention.  The  policy  of  Frederick  was  essentially 
thr  same  a.s  his  father's  :  but  Frederick,  while  he  carried  that  policy 
'to  leii-nhs  to  whi(;h  his  father  n.;ver  thought  of  carrying  it,  cleared  it 
at  the'samo  tim--.  from  the  absurdities  with  which  his  lather  had  en- 
cumbered it.  The  king's  first  object  was  to  have  a  great,  elhcieiit 
and  well-trainf^l  armv.  He  had  a  kingdom  which  in  extent  and 
population  waa  hardlv  in  the  seamd  rank  of  European  yHnvers  ;  and 
yet  lie  a.spired  to  a  place  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  sovereignd  of  h^ng 
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land,  Franco,  and  Austria.  For  that  end  it  was  necessary  that  Pras- 
BUI  should  bo  all  stinp:.  Louis  XV.,  with  fivo  times  as  many  subjects 
a.s  l<r.xleru-k,  and  more  than  five  times  as  large  a  revenue,  had  not  a 
more  formidable  army.  The  i)roportion  which  the  soldiers  in  Prus- 
sia bore  to  the  people  seems  hardly  credible.  Of  the  males  in  the 
vigor  of  life,  a  seventh  part  were  probablv  under  arms  ;  and  this 
groat  lorce  had,  by  drillinn;,  by  reviewing,  and  bv  the  unsi)aring  use 
of  cane  and  scourge,  been  taught  to  perform  all  evolutions  with  a 
rapidity  and  n  precision  whiih  would  have  astonished  Vilhu's  or 
Lugene.  The  elevated  feelings  which  are  necessary  to  tlui  best  kind 
of  army  were  then  wanting  to  the  Prussian  service.  In  those  ranks 
were  not  fouiul  the  religious  and  ])olitical  enthusiasm  Avhich  inspired 
the  pikemen  of  Cromwell— the  patri(jtic  ardor,  the  thirst  of  glorv  the 
devotion  to  a  great  leader,  which  iutiamed  the  Old  Ciuard  of  Napo- 
leon. But  in  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  military  callinji:  the 
Prussians  were  as  superior  to  the  English  and  French  troops  of  that 
day  as  the  English  and  French  troops  to  a  rustic  mulitia. 

Though  the  pay  of  the  Prussian  soldier  was  small,  though  every 
ris  dollar  of  extraordinary  charge  was  scrutinized  by  Frederick  with 
a  vigilance  and  suspicion  such  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  never  brou"-ht  to 
the  examination  of  an  army- estimate,  the  expense  of  such  an 'estab- 
lishment was,  for  the  means  of  the  country,  enormous.     In  order  that 
it  might  not  be  utterly  ruinous,  it  was  necessary  that  every  other  ex- 
pense should  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possil^le  point.     Accordingly,' 
Frederick,  though  his  dominions  bordered  on  the  sea,  had  no  navy! 
He  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  colonies.     His  judges,  liis  fiscal 
officers,  were  meanly  paid.      His  ministers  at  foreign  courts  walked 
on  foot,  or  drove  shabby  old  carriages  till  the  axeltrees  gave  way. 
Even  to  his  highest  diplomatic  agents,   who  resided  at  London  and 
Paris,  he  allowed  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.     The 
royal  household  was  managed  with  a  frugality  unusual  in  the  estab- 
lishments of    opulent  subjects— unexampled 'in   any   other   palace. 
The  king  loved  good  eating  and  drinking,    and  during  great  part  of 
his  life  took  pleasure  in  seeing  his  talkie  surrounded  by  guests  ;  yet 
the  whole  charge  of  liLs  kitchen  was  brought  within  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.     He  examined  every  extraordinary 
Item  with  a  care  which  might  be  thought  to  suit  the  mistress  of  a 
boarding-house  better  thafi  a  great  prince.     When  more  than  four 
rix  dollars  were  asked  of  him  for  a  hundred  oysters,  he  storiuod  as  if 
lie  had  heard  that  one  of  his  generals  had  sold  a  fortress  to  the  Em 
press-Queen.     Not  a  bottle  of  champagne  was  uncorked  without  his 
express  order.     The  game  of  the  royal  parks  and  forests,  a  sericms 
head  of  expenditure  in  most  kingdoms,  Avas  to  him  a  .source  of  ])rofit. 
The  whole  was  farmed  out ;  and  though  the   farmers  were  almost 
ruined  by  their  contract,    the  king  would  grant  them  no  remission. 
His  wardrobe  consisted  <jf  oru;  fine  gala  dre.ss,    which  lasted  him  ail 
Ilia  life  ;  of  two  or  tliree  old  coats  fit  for  Monmouth  street,  of  yellow 
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waistcoats  soiled  witli  snuff,  and  of  liiige  boots  embrowned  by  time. 
One  taste  alone  sometimes  allured  liim  beyond  tlie  Imiits  of  parsi- 
mony nav,  even  bevond  the  limits  of  prudence— the  taste  lor  -uild- 
ino-  '  'in  all  otlier  things  liis  economy  was  sucli  as  we  might  cau  by 
a  harsher  name,  if  we  did  not  reflect  that  his  funds  were  drawn  from 
a  heavily  taxed  people,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  vathout 
excessive  tyranny  to  keep  up  at  once  a  formidable  army  and  a  gplen- 

d.d  coiirt.  ,    ■,     1         T     1  X    m 

*  Con'iidered  as  an  administrator,  Frederick  had  undoubtedly  many 
'titles  to  praise.  Order  was  strictly  maintained  throughout  his  do- 
niinions.  Property  was  secure.  A  great  liberty  of  speaking  and  of 
writing-  was  allowed.  Confident  in  the  irresistible  strength  derived 
from  a  o-reat  armv,  the  king  looked  down  on  malcontents  and  libellers 
with  a  wise  disdain,  and  gave  little  encouragement  to  spies  and  m- 
f  'rmers  When  he  was  told  of  the  disaffection  of  one  of  his  sub- 
jects he  merely  asked,  "  How  many  thousand  men  can  lie  bring  into 
the  field ''"  He  once  saw  a  crowd  staring  at  something  on  a  vvall. 
He  rode  up,  and  found  that  the  object  of  curiosity  was  a  scurrilous 
placard  a"-ainst  himself.  The  placard  had  been  posted  up  so  high 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  read  it.  Frederick  ordered  his  attendams  to 
take  it  down  and  put  it  lower.  "  My  people  and  I,"  he  said,  '  have 
come  to  an  agreement  which  satisfies  us  both.  Tney  arc  to  say  what 
they  please,  and  I  am  to  do  what  I  please."  No  person  would  have 
dared  to  publish  in  London  satires  on  George  II.  approaching  to  the 
atrocity  of  those  satires  on  Frederick  which  the  booksellers  at  lierlin 
sold  with  impunity.  One  bookseller  sent  to  the  palace  .a  copy  of  the 
most  stinging  lam'poon  that  perhaps  was  ever  written  in  the  world 
the  "Memoirs  of  Voltaire,"  published  by  Beaumarchais,  and  asked 
for  his  Majesty's  orders.  ' '  Do  not  advertise  it  in  an  offensive  manner, 
Baidthe  king";  "but  sell  it  by  all  means.  I  hope  it  will  pay  you 
well  "  Even  among  statesmen  accustomed  to  the  license  ot  a  tree 
press  sufh  steadfastness  of  mind  as  this  is  not  very  common. 

It  is  due  also  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  to  say  that  he  earnestly 
labored  to  secure  to  his  people  the  great  blessing  of  cheap  and  speedy 
justice  He  was  one  of  the  first  rulers  who  abolished  the  cruel  and 
absurd  practice  of  torture.  No  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals  was  executed  without  his  sanction  ;  and  his  sanc- 
tion except  in  cases  of  murder,  was  rarely  given.  lowards  ins 
troops  lie  acted  in  a  vcrv  different  manner.  Military  offences  Avere 
punished  with  such  barbarous  scourging  that  to  be  shot  was  consid- 
ered bv  the  Prussian  soldier  as  a  secondary  punishment.  Indeed,  the 
principle  which  pervaded  Frederick's  whole  policy  was  this— that  the 
more  sev.^rly  the  army  is  governed,  the  safer  it  is  to  treat  tho  rest  ot 
tlie  community  with  lenity. 

Religious  iK^rse.-iition  was  unknown  under  his  government— unless 
some  fwlish  and  unjust  restrictions  which  lay  upon  the  Jews  may  bo 
regarded  as  forming  an  exception.     His  policy  with  respect  to  tho 
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Catliolics  of  Silesia  presented  an  honorable  contrast  to  tlie  nolicy 
Avhich,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  England  lonff  followed 
Avith  respect  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Every  form  of  religion  and 
irrelipion  found  an  asylum  in  his  states.  The  "scoffer  whom  Parlia- 
nientsot  l-rnnc.- had  sentenced  to  a  cruel  death  was  consoled  by  a  com- 
ission  m  the  Prussian  service.  The  Jesuit  who  could  sliow  his  face  no- 
Avhere  els(--wli()  in  Biitain  was  still  subject  to  penal  laws,  who  was 
proscribed  by  France,  S])ain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  Avho  had  been 
given  up  even  by  the  Vatican— found  safety  and  the  meaus  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  Prussian  dominions. 

_    Most  of  the  vices  of  Frederick's  administration  resolve  themselvca 
mtoono  vice— the  si)irit  of  meddling.     The  indefatigaldo  activity  of 
his  intellect,  his   dicfatorial  temper,  liis  military  habits,  all  inclined 
him  to  this  great  fault.     He  drilled  his  people  a^  he  drilled  his  grena- 
diers     Capital  and  industry  ^^ere  diverted  from  their  natural  direc- 
tion by  a  crowd  of  preposterous  regulations.     There  Avas  a  monopoly 
of  coffee,  a  monopoly  of  tobacco,  a  monopoly  of  refined  suo-ar      The 
public  money,  of  which   the  king    was    generally  so  sparing    was 
iavi.shly  spent  in  plowing  bogs,  in  planting  mulberry-trees  amidst  the 
sand,  in  bringing  sheep  Irom  Spain  to  improve  the  Saxon  avooI   in 
bestowing  prizes  lor  fine  yarn,  in  building  manufactories  of  porcelain 
manufactories  of  carpets,  manufactories  of  liardware,  manufactories 
ot  lace.     Neither  the  experience  of  other  rulers  nor  his  own  could 
ever  teach  him  tliat  something  more  than  an  edict  and  a  grant  of  pub- 
lic money  is  required  lo  create  a  Lyons,  a  Brussels,  or  a  Birmingham 
I'or  his  commercial  policy,  however,  there  is  some  excuse.     He  liad 
on   lis  side  illustrious  examples  and  po])ular  prejudice.      Grievously 
as  he  erred,   he  erred  in  company   with  his  iige.      In  other  depart- 
ments his  meddling  was  altogether  without  apology.      He  interfered 
with  the  coui-se  of  justice  as  well  as  with  the  course  of  trade,  and  set 
up  his  own  crude  notions  of  equity  against  the  law  as  expounded  bv 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  gravest  magistratse.      It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  a  l)ody  of  men  whose  lives  were  jjassed  in  adjudicating 
on  questions  of  civil  right,  were  more  likely  to  fonn  correct  opinions 
on  such  questions  than  a  prince  whose  attention  was  divided  between 
a  thousand   objects  and  who  had  probal^ly    never   read  a  law-book 
through.     The  resistance  opposed  to  him  bv  the  trilmnals  inflamed 
him  to  fury.     He  reviled  his  Chancellor.     He  kicked  the  .shins  of  his 
Judges.     He  did  not,  it  is  true,  intend  To  act  unjustly.     He  fimilv  lie- 
lieved  that  he  was  doing  right  and  defending  The  cause  of  the  poor 
against  the  wealthy.     Yet  this  well-meant  meddling  proljably  did  far 
more  harm  than  all  the  explosions  of  his  evil  passions  diu-ing  the 
whole  of  his  long  reign.     We  could  make  shift  to  live  under  a  de- 
bauchee or  a  tyrant,  but  to  be  ruled  by  a  busybody  is  more  than  liu- 
man  nature  can  bear. 

Tlie  same  jjassion  for  directing  and  regulating  appeared  in  every 
part  of  the  king's  i>olicy.     Every  lad  of  a  ceitain  station  in  life  wa.s 
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forced  to  go  to  cei-tain  scliools  witliin  tlie  Prussian  dominions.  If  a 
young  Prussian  repaired,  though  but  for  a  few  weeks,  to  Leyden  or 
Gottingen  for  the  purpose  of  study,  the  offence  was  punished  with 
ci-dl  disabilities,  and  sometimes  with  confiscation  of  property.  No- 
body was  to  travel  without  the  royal  permission.  If  the  permission 
were  granted,  the  pocket-money  of  the  tourist  was  fixed  by  royal  cr- 
'dinances.  A  merchant  miglit  "take  with  him  two  hundred  and  fifty 
>rix  dollars  in  gold,  a  noble  was  allowed  to  take  four  hundred  ;  for  it 
'may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  Fiederick  studiously  kept  up  the 
old  distinction  between  the  nobles  and  the  community.  In  specula- 
tion  he  was  a  French  philosopher,  but  in  action  a  German  prince. 
He  talked  and  wrote  aljout  the  privileges  of  blood  in  the  style  of 
Sieyes  ;  but  in  practice  no  chapter  in  the  empire  looked  -with  a  keener 
eve  to  genealogies  and  quarterings. 
'  Such  was  Frederick  the  ruler.  But  there  was  another  Frederick, 
the  Frederick  of  Rheinsburg,  the  fiddler  and  the  fiute-player,  the 
poetaster  and  metaphysician.  Amidst  the  cares  of  the  state  the  king 
had  retained  his  passion  for  music,  for  reading,  for  writing,  for  liter- 
ary society.  To  these  amusements  he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could 
snatch  from  the  business  of  war  and  government  ;  and  perhaps  more 
light  is  thrown  on  his  character  by  what  passed  during  his  hours  of 
relaxation  than  bv  his  battles  or  his  laws. 

It  was  the  just  "boost  of  Schiller,  that  in  his  country  no  Augustus, 
no  Lorenzo,  had  WiVtched  over  the  infancy  of  art.  The  rich  and  en- 
ero-etic  language  of  Luther,  driven  by  the  Latin  from  the  schools  of 
pedants,  and  by  the  French  from  the  palaces  of  kings,  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  people.  Of  the  powers  of  that  language  Frederick 
had  no  notion.  lie  generally  spoke  of  it,  and  of  those  who  used  it, 
with  the  contempt  of  ignorance.  His  library  consisted  of  French 
books  ;  at  his  table  nothing  ^vas  heard  but  French  conversation. 

The  a.ssociates  of  his  hours  of  relaxation  were,  for  the  most  part, 
foreioTiers.  Britain  furnished  to  the  royal  circle  two  distinguished 
men,''born  in  the  highest  rank,  and  driven  by  the  civil  dissensions 
from  the  land  to  which,  under  happier  circumstances,  their  talents  and 
virtues  might  have  been  a  source  of  strength  and  glory.  George  Keith, 
Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  liiid  taken  arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart 
in  1715,  and  his  younger  brother  James,  then  only  seventeen  yeai-s 
old,  had  fought  gallantly  by  his  side.  When  all  was  lost  they  re- 
tired to  the  Continent,  roved  from  country  to  country,  served  under 
many  standards,  and  so  l)ore  themselves  a.s  to  win  the  respect  and 
good'-will  of  many  who  had  no  love  for  the  Jacobite  cause.  Their 
long  wanderinjis  tenninated  at  Porsdam  ;  nor  had  Frederick  any  as- 
so-fate^swho  aesen-cd  or  obtained  so  large  a  share  of  his  esteem. 
They  were  not  only  acconi])lished  men,  but  nobles  and  warriors, 
capable  of  serving  liim  in  war  and  dii)loniafy,  as  well  as  of  amusing 
him  at  supper.  Alone  of  all  his  companions,  they  api>ear  never  to 
Lave  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  demeanor  towards  them.     Some 
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of  tlio:-;o  wlio  knew  the  ])alaco  best  pronouncod  tliat  tlio  Lord  Marl 
schal  was  the  only  liuiuan  bring  whom  Frcdfrick  ever  really  loved. 

Italy  .sont  to  the  parties  at  Potsdam  tin-  iniifenious  and  amiable   Al- 
prarotti  and  IJastiani,  tlio  most  crafty,  cautions,  and  servile  of  Abbea. 
But  the  greater  ])art  t>f  tlie  society*  which    Frederick   liad  assembled 
round  him  was  drawn  from  France.     Maupertuis  liad  acquired  sonio 
cedebrity  by  tho  journey  whicli  lie  midc  to  Lapland,  for  the  puri)oso 
of  :iscertainin^jf  by  actual  mwisurement  tho  shape  of   our  planet.      lie 
was  placed  in  the  chair  of  tho  Academy  of  Berlin,  a  humble  imitation 
of  the  renowned  Academy  of  Paris.      Baculard  D'Arnaud,   a  young 
])oot,  who  was  thought  to  have  given  promise  of  great  tilings,  had 
been  induced  to  quit  the  country  and  to  reside  at  the  Prussian  court. 
The  Marquess   D'Argens  wa.s  among  the  king's  favorite  companions, 
on  account,  it  would  seem,  of   the  strong  opposition  between  their 
characters.     The  parts  of  D'Argens  Avere  good  and  his  manners  those 
of  a  finished  French  gentleman  ;  but  his  wliole  soul  was  dissolved  in 
sloth,  timidity,  and  self-indulgence.     His  was  one  of  that  abject  class 
of  minds  wliich  are  superstitious  without  being  religious.      Hating 
Christianity  with  a  rancour  which  made  liim  incapable  of  rational 
inquiry,  unable  to  se«  in  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  univer.se  tlio 
traces  of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  he  was  the  slave  of  dreanis  and 
omens — would  not  sit  down  to  the  table  with  thirteen  in   company, 
turned   pale  if  the  salt  fell  towards  iiim,  begged  his  guests  not  to 
cross  their  knives  and  forks  on  their  plates,  and  would  not  for  the 
world  commence  a  journey  on  Friday.     ILs  health  was  a  subject  of 
constant  anxiety  to  him.     Whenever  liis  liead  ached  or  Ids  pulse  beat 
quick,  his  dastardly  fears  and  effeminate  precautions  were  the  jest  of 
all  Berlin.     All  this  suited  the  king's  purpose  adniira])ly.    lie  wanted 
somebody  by  whom  lie  might  be  amused,  and  whom  "  he  might  de- 
spise.    When  he  wished  to  pass  half  an  hour  in  easy,  polished  con- 
versation, D'Argens  was  an  excellent  companion  ;  when  he  wanted  to 
vent  his  spleen  and  contempt,  D'Arj;ens  was  an  excellent  butt.    W  ith 
these  associates  and  others  of    the  same  class,    Frederick  loved  to 
spend  the  time  which  he  could  steal  from  ])uljlic  cares.      He  wished 
Lis  supper-parties  to  be  gay  and  easy  ;  and  invited  his  guests  to  lay 
aside  all  restraint,  and  to  forget  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  absolute  master  of  the  life  and 
liberty  of  all  who  sat  at  meat  with  him.       There  was  therefore  at 
lliese  meetings  the  outward  show  of  ease.     Ti  e  wit  and  learning  of 
the  company  were  o.stentatiously  displayed.     The  discussions  on  his- 
tory and  literature  wen^  often  highly  interesting.     But  the  absurdity 
of  all  the  religions  known  among  men  was  the  chief  topic  of  conver- 
sation :  and  the  audacity  with  which  doctrines  and  names  venerated 
throughout  Christendom   were  treated  on   these  occasions,   startled 
even  persons  accustomed  to  the  .society  of  French  and  Engli.sli  free- 
tliinkers.     But  real  liberty  or  real  affection  was  in  this  brilliant  so- 
ciety not  to  be  found.      Absolute  kings  seldom  have  friends:  and 
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Frederick's  faults  were  sucli  as,  even  where  perfect  equality  exists. 
inake  friendship  exceedingly  precarious.  He  had,  indeed,  many 
Qualities  which  on  the  first  acquaintance  were  captivating  Hls 
conversation  was  lively,  his  manners  to  those  whom  he  desired 
to  please  were  even  caressing.  Xo  man  could  chatter  with  more 
del  cacv  Xo  man  succeeded  more  completely  in  inspiring  those 
who  approached  him  with  vague  hopes  of  some  great  advantage  from 
his  kindness  But  under  this  fair  exterior  he  was  a  tyrant— suspi- 
cious dis  lainful,  and  malevolent.  He  had  one  taste  which  may  bo 
pardoned  in  a  bov,  but  which,  when  habitually  and  deliberately  in- 
dulged in  a  man  of  mature  age  and  strong  understanding,  is  almost 
invariably  the  sign  of  a  bad  heart— a  taste  for  severe  practical  jokes. 
If  a  friend  of  the  king  was  fond  of  dress,  oil  was  flung  over  his  rich- 
est suit  If  he  was  fond  of  moncv,  some  prank  was  invented  to  malte 
him  disburse  more  than  he  could  spare.  If  he  was  hypochondriacal, 
he  was  made  to  believe  that  he  had  the  dropsy.  If  he  particularly 
set  his  heart  on  visiting  a  place,  a  letter  was  forged  to  frighten  him 
from  going  thither.  These  things,  it  may  be  said,  are  trifles.  Ihey 
are  so-  but  they  are  indi  ations  not  to  be  mist  .ken  of  a  nature  to 
whicli'the  sight  of  human  suffering  and  human  degradation  is  an 
agreeable  excitement.  i   ,       j  i. 

Frederick  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  foibles  of  others,  and  loved  to 
communicate  his  discoveries.  He  had  some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and 
considerable  skill  in  detecting  the  sore  places  wLere  sarcasm  would 
be  most  actually  felt.  His  vanity,  as  well  as  his  malignity,  found 
gratification  in  the  vexation  and  confusion  of  those  who  smarted  un- 
der his  caustic  jests.  Yet  in  truth  his  success  on  these  occasions  be- 
longed quite  as  much  to  the  king  as' to  the  wit.  We  read  that  Com- 
modus  descended,  s\vord  in  hand,  into  tlie  arena  against  a  wretched 
gladiator  armed  only  with  a  foil  of  lead,  and,  after  shedding  the 
bloodof  the  helpless "victhii,  struck  medals  to  commemorate  the  in- 
glorious victory.  The  triumphs  of  Frederick  in  the  war  of  rapartee 
were  much  of  the  same  kind.  How  to  deal  with  him  was  the  most 
puzzling  of  questions.  To  appear  constrained  in  his  presence  was  to 
disobey  his  commands  and  to  spoil  liis  amusement.  \  et  if  his  asso- 
ciates "were  enticed  bv  his  graciousness  to  indulge  in  the  familiarity  ot 
a  cordial  intimacy,  he  was  certain  to  make  them  repent  of  their  pre- 
sumption by  sonie  cruel  humiliation.  To  resent  his  affronts  was  per- 
ilous •  yet  not  to  resent  them  was  to  deserve  and  to  invite  them,  in 
his  view  those  who  mutinied  were  insolent  and  ungrateful  ;  those 
who  submitted  were  curs  made  to  receive  bones  and  kickings  with  tlie 
same  fawnin^  patience.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
thin"-  short  of  the  rage  of  luinger  should  have  induced  men  to  bear 
the  misery  of  beins  the  associates  of  the  Great  King.  It  was  no  lu- 
crative po"st  His  Majesty  was  as  severe  and  economical  in  his  friend- 
ships as  in  the  other  charges  of  liis  establiBliment,  and  as  unlikely  to 
give  a  rix  dollar  too  much  for  his  guests  as  for  hia  dinners.      1  he  sum 
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wliicli  lie  allowed  to  a  jMU't  or  a  pliilosoplipr  was  the  vory  STnallest 
sum  I'or  ivhirh  such  poot  or  ])hil()s()p]u'r  could  bo  induced  to  soli  him- 
self into  slavery  ;  and  the  boiulsinan  might  tliaik  himself  fortunate 
if  what  luid  been  so  grudgingly  given  was  not,  after  years  of  sufFer- 
\  ing,  rudely  and  arbitrarily  withdrawn. 

(  Potsdam  was,  in  truth,  Avhat  it  was  called  by  one  of  its  most  illus- 
-trious  inmates,  the  I'alace  of  Alcina.  At  the  iirst  glance  it  seemed  to 
be  a  delightfid  s])ot,  where  every  intellectual  and  physical  enjoyment 
awaited  the  hajipy  adventurer.  Every  now  comer  wiis  received  with 
eager  hospitality,  intoxicated  with  (lattery,  encouraged  to  expect  pros- 
I)erity  and  greatness.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  long  succession  of  favor- 
ites who  had  entered  that  abode  with  delight  and  hope,  and  who,  after 
,  a  short  term  of  delusive  happiness,  had  been  doomed  to  expiate  their 
folly  by  years  i  f  wretchedness  and  degradation,  raise  their  voices  to 
warn  the  aspirant  who  api)roached  the  charmed  threshold.  Some  had 
wisdom  enough  to  discover  the  truth  early  and  spirit  enough  to  fly 
without  looking  back  ;  others  lingered  on  "to  a  cheerless  and^  unhon- 
ored  old  age.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  jw  rest  author 
of  that  time  in  London,  sleeping  on  a  bulk,  dining  in  a  cellar,  with  a 
cravat  of  paper,  and  a  skewer  lor  a  shirt-pin,  was  a  happier  man  than 
Tmv  of  the  literary  inmates  of  Frederick's  court. 

But  of  all  who  entered  the  enchanted  garden  in  the  inebriation  of 
1  delight,  and  quitted  it  in  agonies  of  rage  and  shame,  the  most  re- 
\markable  was  Voltaire.  Many  circumstances  had  made  him  desirous 
tof  finding  a  home  at  a  distance  from  his  country.  His  fame  had 
Iraised  him  up  enemies.  His  sensibility  gave  them"a  formidable  ad- 
vantage over  him.  They  were,  indeed,  contemjitible  assailants.  Of 
all  that  they  wrote  against  liim,  nothing  has  survived  except  what  he 
has  himself  preserved.  But  the  constitution  of  his  mind  resembled 
the  constitution  of  those  bodies  in  which  the  slightest  scratch  of  a 
bramble  or  the  bite  of  a  gnat  never  fails  to  fester.  Thougli  his  repu- 
tation was  rather  raised  than  lowered  by  the  abuse  of  such  writers  as 
Freron  and  Desfontaines— though  the'  vengeance  which  he  took  on 
Freron  and  Desfontaines  was  such  that  scourging,  branding,  pillory- 
ing, Avould  have  been  a  trifle  to  it — there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
gave  hun  far  more  pain  than  he  ever  gave  them.  Though  he  enjoyed 
during  liis  own  lifetime  the  reputation  of  a  classic— though  lie  waa 
extolled  by  his  contemporaries  above  all  poets,  philosophers,  and  his- 
torians— though  his  Avorks  were  read  with  much  delight  and  admira- 
tion at  Moscow  and  A\'estminster,  at  Florence  and  Stockholm,  as  at 
Paris  itself,  lie  Avas  yet  tormented  by  that  rastless  jealousy  Avhich 
should  seem  to  l)elong  only  to  minds  burning  with  the  desire  of  fame,' 
and  yet  c<jn.scious  of  impotence.  To  mea  of  letters  Avho  could  by  no 
po.ssibility  be  his  riA-als,  he  Avas,  if  they  behaved  aa'cII  to  him,  not 
merely  just,  not  merely  courteous,  but  often  a  hearty  friend  and  a 
muniflcent  benefactor.  But  to  every  Avriter  Avho  rose  to  a  celebrity 
approaching  his  oAvn,  ho  became  either  a  disguised  or  an  avoAved  eno- 
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mT.  He  slylj  depreciated  Montesquieu  and  Buffon.  He  publicly  and 
with  violent  outrage  made  war  on  Jean  Jacques.  Nor  had  he  the  art 
of  hiding  his  feelings  under  the  semblance  of  good-humor  or  of  con- 
tempt. With  all  hts  great  talents  and  all  his  long  experience  of  the 
world,  he  had  uo  more  self-command  than  a  petted  child  or  an  hys- 
terical woman.  Whenever  he  was  mortified,  he  exhausted  the  whole 
rhetoric  of  anger  and  sorrow  to  express  his  mortification.  His  tor- 
rents of  bitter  words — his  stamping  and  cursing — Ms  grimaces  and 
his  tears  of  rage — were  a  rich  feast  to  those  abject  natures  whose  de- 
light is  in  the  agonies  of  powerful  spirits  and  in  the  abasement  of  im- 
mortal names.  These  creatures  had  now  found  out  a  way  of  galling 
him  to  the  very  quick.  In  one  walk,  at  least,  it  had  been  admitted  by 
envy  itself  that  he  was  without  a  living  competitor.  Since  Racine 
had' been  laid  among  the  great  men  whose  dust  made  the  holy  pre- 
cinct of  Port-Royal  holier,  no  tragic  poet  had  appeared  Avho  could  con- 
test the  palm  with  the  author  of  Zaire,  of  Alzire,  and  of  Merope. 
At  length  a  rival  was  announced.  Old  Crobillion,  who  many  years 
before  had  obtained  some  theatrical  success,  and  who  had  long  been 
forgotten,  came  forth  from  his  garret  in  one  of  the  meanest  lanes 
near  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  acclamations  of 
envious  men  of  letters  and  of  a  capricious  populace.  A  thing  called 
Catiline,  which  he  had  written  in  his  retirement,  was  acted  with 
boundless  applause.  Of  this  execrable  piece  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  plot  turns  on  a  love  affair,  carried  on  in  all  the  forms  of 
Scudery,  between  Catiline,  whose  confident  is  the  PrjBtor  Lentulus, 
and  Tu'llia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  Tlie  theatre  resounded  with  ac- 
clamations. The  king  pensioned  the  successful  poet  ;  and  the  coffee- 
houses pronounced  that  Voltaire  was  a  clever  man,  but  that  the  real 
tragic  inspiration,  the  celestial  fire  which  glowed  in  Corneilleaud  Ra- 
cine, was  to  be  found  in  Crebillion  alone. 

The  blow  went  to  YoUaire's  heart.  Had  his  wisdom  and  fortitude 
been  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  his  intellect,  and  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
all  the  pullers  and  detractors  in  Europe  to  put  Cat>line  above  Zaire ; 
but  he  had  none  of  the  magnanimous  patience  Avith  which  Milton  and 
Bentley  left  their  claims  to  the  unerring  judgment  of  time.  IIo 
eagerly  engaged  in  an  undignified  competition  Avith  Crebillion,  and 
produced  a  series  of  plays  on  the  same  subjects  which  his  rival  had 
treated.  These  pieces  were  coolly  received.  Angry  witli  the  court, 
angry  with  the  capital,  Voltaire  began  to  find  pleasure  in  the  prospect 
of  exile.  IILs  attachment  for  ^ladame  de  Cliatelet  long  prevented 
liim  from  executing  liis  ])urpose.  Her  death  set  him  at  liberty  ;  and 
he  determined  to  take  refugi?  at  Berlin. 

To  Berlin  he  wa.s  invited  liya  .scries  of  letters,  couched  in  terms  of 
th<'  most  entliusiiustic  friendshiji  and  admiration.  For  once  the  rigid 
j>arMimnny  of  F're<lerick  sfjemed  to  have  rdaxr'd.  Orders,  hononihio 
offices,  a  liberal  pension,  a  well-served  table,  stately  apartmcnta  under 
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ft  royal  roof,  were  offered  in  return  for  the  pleasure  and  honor  which 
were  expected  from  the  society  of  the  first  wit  of  the  age.  A  thou- 
sand louis  were  remitted  for  the  charges  of  the  journey.  No  ambass- 
ador settini^  out  from  1^'rlin  for  a  court  of  tlio  first  rank  had  ever 
been  more  amply  sui)pli('(l.  15ut  Voltain^  was  not  satisfied.  At  a 
later  ]>eriod,  wlicu  lit^  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  liberal  of  ukmi  ;  l)ut  till  his  moans  had  become  equal  to  liis 
wishes,  his  greediness  for  lucre  was  unrestrained  eitlu^r  by  justice  or 
by  shame,  lie  lial  the  effrontery  to  ask  for  a  thousand  "louis  more, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  bring  his  niece,  Madame  Denis,  the  ugliest 
(if  coquettes,  in  his  company.  The  indelicate  rapacity  of  the  poet 
produced  its  natural  eifect  on  the  severe  and  frugal  king.  The  an- 
swer was  a  dry  refusal.  "  I  did  not,"  said  His  Majesty,  "  solicit  the 
honor  of  the  lady's  society."  On  this  Voltaire  went  off  into  a  parox- 
ysm of  childish  rage.  "Was  there  ever  such  avarice?  He  has  a 
hundred  of  tubs  full  of  dollars  in  his  vaults,  and  haggles  with  mo 
about  a  poor  thousand  louis. "  It  seemed  that  the  negotiation  would 
be  broken  off  ;  but  Frederick,  with  great  dexterity,  affected  indiffer- 
ence, and  seemed  inclined  to  transfer  his  idolatry  to  Baculard  d'Ar- 
naud.  His  .Majesty  even  wrote  some  bad  verses,  of  which  the  sense 
was,  that  Voltaire  was  a  setting  sun,  and  that  Arnaud  was  rising. 
Good-natured  friends  soon  carried  the  lines  to  Voltaire.  He  was  in 
bed.  He  jumped  out  in  his  shirt,  danced  about  the  room  with  rage, 
and  sent  for  his  passport  and  his  post-horses.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  the  end  of  a  connection  which  had  such  a  beginning. 

It  was  in  the  year  1750  that  Voltaire  left  the  great  Ciipital,  which 
he  was  not  to  see  again  till,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
he  returned,  bowed  down  bj  extreme  old  age,  to  die  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  and  ghastly  triumph.  His  reception  in  Prussia 
was  such  as  might  Avell  have  elated  a  less  vain  and  excitable  mind. 
He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Paris,  that  the  kindness  and  the  attention 
with  wliich  he  had  been  welcomed  surpassed  description  —that  tlie 
king  was  the  most  amiable  of  men — that  Potsdam  was  the  Paradise  of 
philosophers.  He  was  created  chamberlain,  and  received,  together 
with  his  gold  key,  the  cross  of  an  order  and  a  patent  ensuring  to  him 
a  pension  of  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year  for  life.  A  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds  a  year  were  promised  to  his  niece  if  she  sur- 
vived him.  The  royal  cooks  and  coachmen  Avere  put  at  his  disposal. 
He  was  lodged  in  the  same  apartments  in  which  Saxe  had  lived  when 
at  the  height  of  power  and  glory  he  visited  Prussia.  Frederick,  in- 
deed, stooped  for  a  time  even  to  use  the  language  of  adulation.  He 
pressed  to  his  lips  the  meagre  hand  of  the  little  grinning  skeleton, 
whom  lie  regarded  as  the  dispenser  of  immortal  renown.  He  would 
arid,  he  said,  to  the  titles  which  lie  owed  to  his  ancestors  and  his 
sword,  another  title  derived  from  his  last  and  proudest  acquisition. 
His  stylo  should  run  thus  :  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  Margrave  of 
Bradenburg,  Sovereign  Duke  of  Silesia,  Possessor  of  Voltoiro.     But 
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even  amidst  the  delights  of  the  honeymoon,  Voltaire's  sensitive 
vauitv  began  Xo  take  alarm.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  could 
not  help  tellmg  his  niece  that  the  amiable  king  had  a  trick  of  giving 
a  sly  scratch  with  one  hand  while  patting  and  stroking  with  tho 
other.  Soon  came  hints  not  the  less  alarming  because  mysterious. 
"  The  supper  parties  are  delicious.  The  king  is  the  life  of  the  com- 
pany. But — I  have  operas  and  comedies,  reviews  and  concerts,  my 
Ktudies  and  books.     But — but — Berl.n  is  fine,  the  princess  charming, 

the  maids  of  honor  handsome.     But " 

This  eccentric  friendship  was  fast  cooling.  Never  had  there  met 
two  persons  so  exquisitely  fitted  to  plague  each  other.  Each  of  them 
had  exactly  the  fault  of  which  the  other  was  most  impatient ;  and 
they  were,  in  difiierent  ways,  the  most  impatient  of  mankind.  Fred- 
erick was  frugal,  almost  niggardly.  When  he  had  secured  his  play- 
thing he  began  to  think  that  he  had  bought  it  too  dear.  Voltaire,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  greedy,  even  to  the  extent  of  impudence  and 
knavery  ;  and  conceived  that  the  favorite  of  a  monarch  who  had  bar- 
rels full  of  gold  and  silver  laid  up  in  cellars,  ought  to  make  a  fortune 
which  a  receiver-general  might  envy.  They  soon  discovered  each 
other's  feelings.  Both  were  angry,  and  a  war  began,  in  which  Fred- 
erick stooped  to  the  part  of  llarpagon,  and  Voltaire  to  that  of  Scapin. 
It  is  humiliating  to  relate  that  the  great  warrior  and  statesman  gave 
orders  that  his  guest's  allowance  of  sugar  and  chocolate  should  he 
curtailed.  It  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  liumiliating  fact,  that  Vol- 
taire inderiinified  hiniswlf  by  pocketing  the  wax  caudles  in  the  royal 
antechamber.  Disputes  about  money,  however,  were  not  the  most 
serious  disputes  of  these  extraordinary  associates.  The  sarcasm  soon 
galled  the  sensitive  temper  of  the  poet.  D'Arnaud  and  D'Argens, 
Guichard  and  La  ?iletrie,  might,  for  the  sake  of  a  morsel  of  bread, 
be  willing  to  bear  the  insolence  of  a  master  ;  but  Voltaire  was  of 
another  order.  He  knew  that  he  was  a  potentate  as  well  as  Fred- 
erick ;  that  his  European  reputation,  and  his  incomparable  power  of 
covering  whatever  he  hated  with  ridicule,  made  him  an  object  of 
dread  even  to  the  leaders  of  armies  and  the  rulers  of  nations.  In 
truth,  of  all  the  intellectual  weapons  which  have  ever  been  wielded 
by  man,  the  most  terrilde  was  the  mockery  of  Voltaire.  Bigots  and 
tyrants,  who  had  never  been  moved  by  the  wailing  and  cursing  of 
millions,  turned  pale  at  his  name.  Principles  unassailable  by  reason 
— principles  whicli  had  withstood  the  fiercest  attacks  of  power,  tho 
most  valuable  truths,  the  most  generous  sentiments,  the  noblest  and 
most  graceful  images,  the  purest  reputations,  tho  most  august  insti-  ^ 
tutious — began  to  look  mean  and  loathsome  a.s  soon  as  that  withering. 
Bmile  wa.s  turned  u]»on  tliem.  To  every  opponent,  however  strong  in 
his  cau.se  and  his  talents,  in  his  station  uud  his  character,  who  ven- 
tured to  encounter  the  great  scoffer,  miglit  be  addresaed  the  caution 
which  was  {jivcu  of  old  to  the  Archangel  : — 

A.B.— 2 
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"  I  forewarn  thcc,  shnn 
nU  deadly  arrow  ;  ueitlior  vainly  hope 
To  l)c  invulnerable  in  lliose  bright  arnirj, 
Thi)U:;ii  tetnper'd  heavenly  ;  for  that  fatal  dint, 
Save  lliin  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist." 

We  cannot  paiLse  to  recount  liow  often  that  rare  talent  was  exer- 
cised against  rivals  worthy  of  esteem — how  often  it  wa.s  used  to 
crush  and  torture  enemies  worthy  only  of  silent  disdain — how  often 
it  Wius  ])erverted  to  the  more  noxious  purpose  of  destroj'ing  the  luat 
solace  of  earthly  misery  and  the  last  restraint  ou  earthly  power. 
Neither  can  we  pause  to  tell  how  often  it  was  used  to  vindicate  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  toleration — the  principles  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  principles  of  free  government.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  full 
character  of  Voltaire. 

Causes  of  quarrel  multiplied  fast.  Voltaire,  who,  partly  from  lovo 
of  money  and  partly  from  love  of  excitement,  was  always  fond  of 
stockjobbing,  became  implicated  in  transactions  of  at  least  a  dubious 
character.  The  king  was  delighted  at  having  such  an  opportunity 
to  humble  his  guest ;  and  bitter  reproaches  and  complaints  were  ex- 
changed. Voltaire,  too,  was  soon  at  war  with  the  other  men  of  let- 
ters Avho  surrounded  the  king  ;  and  this  irritated  Frederick,  who, 
however,  had  himself  chiefly  to  blame  :  for,  from  that  love  of  tor- 
menting which  was  in  him  a  ruling  passion,  he  perpetually  lavished 
extravagant  praises  on  small  men  and  bad  books,  merely  in  order  that 
ho  might  enjoy  the  mortification  and  rage  which  on  such  occasions 
Voltaire  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  Ilis  Majesty,  however,  soon  had 
reason  to  regret  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  to  kindle  jealousy 
among  the  members  of  his  household.  The  whole  palace  was  in  a 
ferment  with  literary  intrigues  and  cabals.  It  was  to  no  ])urpose 
that  the  imperial  voice,  which  kept  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
soldiers  in  order,  was  raised  to  quiet  the  contention  of  the  exasperated 
wits.  It  was  far  easier  to  stir  up  such  a  storm  than  to  lull  it.  Nor 
was  Frederick,  in  his  capacity  of  wit,  by  any  means  without  his  own 
share  of  vexations.  He  had  sent  a  large  quantity  of  verses  to  Vol- 
taire, and  requested  that  they  might  be  returned  with  remarks  and 
correction.  "  See,"  exclaimed  Voltaire,  "  wliat  a  quantity  of  his 
dirty  linen  the  king  has  sent  me  to  wash!"  Talebearers  were  not 
wantmg  to  carry  the  sarcasm  to  the  royal  ear,  and  Frederick  was  a.s 
much  incensed  iis  a  Grub  Street  writer  who  had  found  his  name  in 
Ithe  "  Dunciad." 

This  could  not  last.  A  circumstance  which,  when  the  mutual  re- 
gard of  the  friends  was  in  its  first  glow,  would  merely  have  been 
matter  for  laughter,  produced  a  violent  explosion.  Maupertuis  en- 
joyed as  much  of  Frederick's  good-will  as  any  man  of  letters.  II« 
was  President  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  stood  second  to  V<jltaire, 
though  at  an  immense  distance,  in  the  literary  society  which  had 
been  assembled  at  the  Prussian  court.     Frederick  had,  by  playing  foi 
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his  oivn  amusement  on  the  feelings  of  the  two  jealous  and  rainglori- 
ous  Frenchmen,  succeeded  in  producing  a  bitter  enmity  between 
thtm.  Voltaire  rasolved  to  set  liis  mark,  a  luark  never  to  be  effaced, 
on  the  forehead  of  Maupertuis  ;  and  wrote  the  exquisitely  ludicrous 
diatribe  of  Doctor  Akakia.  He  showed  this  little  piece  to  Frederick, 
who  had  too  much  taste  and  too  much  malice  not  to  relish  such  deli- 
cious pleasantry.  In  truth,  even  at  this  time  of  day,  it  is  not  easy 
for  any  person  who  has  the  least  perception  of  the  richculous  to  read 
the  jokes  on  the  Latin  city,  the  Patagonians,  f.nd  the  hole  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth,  without  laughing  till  he  cries.  But  though  Freder- 
ick was  diverted  by  this  charming  pasquinade,  he  Avas  unwilling  that 
it  should  get  abroad.  His  self-love  was  interested.  He  had  selected 
Maupertuis  to  fill  the  Chair  of  his  Academy.  If  all  Europe  were 
taught  to  laugh  at  Maupertuis,  would  not  the  reputation  of  the  Acad- 
emy, would  not  even  the  dignity  of  its  royal  patron  be  in  some  de- 
gree compromised?  The  king,  therefore,  begged  Voltaire  to  sup- 
press his  performance.  Voltaire  promised  to  do  so,  and  broke  his 
word.  The  diatribe  was  published,  and  received  with  shouts  of  mer- 
riment and  applause  by  all  who  could  read  the  French  language. 
The  king  stormed,  Voltaire,  with  his  usual  disregard  of  truth,  pro- 
tested his  innocence,  and  made  up  some  lie  about  a  printer  or  an 
amanuensis.  The  king  was  not  to  be  so  imposed  upon.  He  ordered 
the  pamphlet  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  insisted 
upon  liaving  an  apology  from  Voltaire,  couched  in  the  most  abject 
tenns.  Voltaire  sent  back  to  the  king  his  cross,  his  key,  and  the 
patent  of  his  pension.  After  this  bur.st  of  rage,  the  strange  pair  be- 
gan to  be  ashamed  of  their  A-iolence,  and  went  through  the  forms  of 
reconciliation.  But  the  breach  was  irreparable ;  and  Voltaire  took 
liis  leave  of  Frederick  forever.  They  parted  with  cold  civility  ;  but 
their  hearts  were  big  witli  resentment.  Voltaire  had  in  his  keeping 
a  volume  of  the  kind's  ])oetry  and  forgot  to  return  it.  This  was,  wo 
believe,  merely  one  of  the  oversights  which  men  setting  out  upon  a 
journey  often  commit.  That  Voltaire  could  have  meditated  plagiar- 
ism is  quite  incredible.  He  would  not,  Ave  are  confident,  for  the  half 
of  Frederick's  kingdom,  have  consented  to  father  Frederick's  verses. 
The  king,  however,  who  rated  his  own  MTitings  much  above  their 
value,  and  who  was  inclined  to  see  all  Voltaire's  actions  in  the  worst 
light,  was  enraged  to  think  that  liis  favorite  compositions  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  a.s  thievish  as  a  daw  and  as  mischievous  as  a 
monkey.  In  the  anger  excited  Ijy  thstliought,  he  lost  sight  of  reason 
and  decency,  and  determined  on  committing  an  outrage  at  once  odi- 
ous and  ridiculous. 

Voltaire  liad  reached  Frankfort.  His  nicer',  Madame  Denis,  camo 
thitiirr  to  meet  liiin.  He  conceives. 1  liimself  secure  from  the  jjower  of 
lii.s  late  ma.ster,  when  Ik;  was  arrestr-d  by  order  of  tlio  Prussian  rcsv 
dent.  Tlic  i)recious  voiunio  was  delivered  uji.  But  tlic  Prussian 
agents  had  no  doubt  Ijeea  instructed  not  to  let  Voltaire  cscai)o  without 
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Bomo  f^ross  indignity.  He  was  confined  twelve  days  in  a  wretched 
liovel.  Sentinels  with  fixed  l)ayonets  kept  guard  over  him.  His 
niece  was  dragged  tlirough  tlio  ni.re  hy  the  soldiers.  Sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars  were  extortrd  from  him  by  his  insolent  jailers.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  say  that  this  outrage  is  not  to  be  attriliuted  to  tlxe  king. 
Was  anybody  punished  for  it"'  Was  anybody  called  in(iuestion  for  it? 
Was  it  not  consistent  with  Frederick's  character  V  Was  it  not  of  a 
piece  with  his  co  iduct-on  other  similar  occasions?  Is  it  not  notorious 
that  he  repeatedly  gave  private  directions  to  his  officers  to  pillage  and 
demolish  the  houses  of  persons  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge — 
charging  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  their  measure  in  such  a  way 
that  his  name  might  not  be  comiiromised  ?  He  acted  thus  towards 
Count  Buhl  in  the  Seven  Yeai-s'  War.  Why  should  we  believe  that 
he  would  have  been  more  scrupulous  with  regard  to  Voltaire  ? 

When  at  length  the  illustrious  prisoner  regained  his  liberty,  the 
prospect  before  him  was  but  dreary.  He  was  an  exile  both  from  the 
country  of  his  birth  and  from  the  country  of  his  adojition.  The 
French  government  had  talvcn  offence  at  his  journey  to  Prussia,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  return  to  Paris ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prussia  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  remain. 

lie  took  refugo  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Leraan.  There, 
loosed  from  every  tie  which  had  hitherto  restrained  him,  and  having 
little  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  courts  and  churches,  he  began  his  long 
war  against  all  that,  whetlicr  for  good  or  evil,  had  authority  over 
man  ;  for  what  Bur'-:e  said  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  emi- 
nently true  of  this  its  great  forerunner.  He  could  not  build — ho 
could  only  pull  down  ;  he  was  the  very  Vitruvius  of  ruin.  lie  has 
bequeathed  to  us  not  a  single  doctrine  to  be  called  by  his  name,  not  a 
single  addition  to  the  stock  of  our  positive  knowledge.  But  no  human 
teacher  ever  left  behind  him  so  vast  and  terrible  a  wreck  of  truths 
and  falsehoods — of  things  noble  and  things  base — of  tilings  useful 
and  things  pernicious.  From  the  time  when  his  sojourn  beneath  the 
Alps  commenced,  the  dramatist,  the  wit,  the  historian,  wa.s  merged 
in  a  more  important  character.  He  Avas  now  the  patriarch,  t!ie 
founder  of  a  sect,  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy,  the  prince  of  a  wide 
intellectual  commonwealth.  He  often  enjoyed  a  pleasure  dear  to  the 
abetter  part  of  his  nature — the  pleasure  of  vindicating  innocence 
'which  had  no  other  helper,  of  repairing  cruel  wrongs,  of  punishing 
tyranny  in  high  places.  He  had  also  the  satisfaction,  not  less  accept- 
able to  his  ravenous  vanity,  of  hearing  terrified  Capuchins  call  him 
the  Antichrist.  But  whether  employed  in  works  of  benevolence  or  in 
worlis  of  mischief,  he  never  forgot  Potsdam  and  Frankfort  ;  and  he 
listened  anxiously  to  every  murmur  which  indicated  that  a  tempest 
was  gathering  in  Europe,  and  that  his  vengeance  was  at  hand. 

He  soon  had  his  wi.sh.  Maria  Theresa  had  never  for  a  moment 
forgotten  the  great  wrong  which  she  had  received  at  the  hand  of 
Frederick.     Youna  and  delicate,  just  left  an,  orphan,  just  about  to  bo 
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a  mother,  sho  had  been  compollefl  to  fly  from  the  ancient  capital  of 
her  race  ;  she  had  seen  her  fliir  inheritance  dismembered  by  robbers, 
and  of  those  robbers  he  had  been  the  foremost.  Without  a  jjretext, 
without  a  provocation,  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  engagements, 
he  had  attacked  the  helpless  ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  defend. 
The  Empress-Queen  had  the  faults  as  well  as  the  ^-i^tues  which  are 
connected  with  quick  sensibility  and  a  high  spirit.  There  was  no 
peril  which  she  was  not  ready  to  brave,  no  calamity  which  she  was 
not  ready  to  bring  on  her  subjects,  or  on  the  whole  human  race,  if 
only  she  might  once  taste  the  sweetness  of  a  complete  revenge.  Re- 
venge, too,  presented  itself  to  her  narrow  and  superstitious  mind  in 
the  guise  of  duty.  Silesia  had  been  wrested  not  only  from  the  house 
of  Austria,  but  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  conqueror  had,  indeed,  permitted  his  new  subjects  to  worship 
God  after  their  own  fashion  ;  but  this  was  not  enough.  To  bigotry  it 
seemed  an  intolerable  hardship  that  the  Catholic  Church,  having 
long  enjoyed  ascendancy,  should  be  compelled  to  content  itself  with 
equality.  '  Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  which  led  Maria 
Theresa  to  regard  her  enemy  as  the  enemy  of  God.  The  profaneness 
of  Frederick's  writings  and  convereation,  and  the  frightful  rumors 
which  were  circulated  respecting  the  immoralities  of  his  private  life, 
naturally  shocked  a  woman  v/ho  believed  with  the  firmest  faith  all 
that  her  conf es.sor  told  her,  and  who,  though  surrounded  by  tempta- 
tions,  though  young  and  beautiful,  though  ardent  in  all  her  passions, 
though  possessed  of  ab.solute  ])ower,  had  preserved  her  fame  unsul- 
lied even  by  the  breath  of  slander. 

To  recover  Silesia,  to  humble  the  dynasty  of  Hohenzollern  to  tho 
dust,  was  the  great  object  of  her  life.  She  toiled  during  many  years 
for  this  end,  with  zeal  as  indefatigable  as  that  which  the  poet 
ascribes  to  the  stately  goddess  who  tired  out  her  immortal  horses  in 
the  work  of  raising  the  nations  against  Troy,  and  who  offered  to  give 
up  to  destruction  her  darling  Sparta  and  Mycenae,  if  only  she  might 
once  see  the  smoke  going  up  from  the  palace  of  Priam.  With  even 
such  a  spirit  did  the  proud  Austrian  Juno  strive  to  array  against  hef 
foe  a  coalition  such  as  Europe  had  never  seen.  Nothing  would  con- 
tent her  but  that  the  whole  civilized  world,  frm  the  White  Sea  to 
tlie  Adriatic,  fr  m  ihe  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  pastures  of  the  wild 
liorses  of  Tanais,  should  bo  combined  in  anns  against  one  petty  state. 

She  early  succxv^led  by  various  arts  in  obtaining  tho  adhesion  of 
Russia.  An  ample  share  of  spoils  was  ])romised  to  the  King  of  Po- 
land ;  and  tliat  prince,  governed  by  Ids  favorite.  Count  Buhl,  readily 
promisi'd  the  assistance  of  the  Saxon  forces.  The  great  diHiculty  was 
with  France.  That  thehousesof  Bourbon  and  of  IIaj)sburg  should  ever 
cordially  co-operate  in  any  great  sclieme  of  Enroix^an  ])olicy  had  long 
lx;en  thought,  to  use  the  .strong  exjiression  of  Frederick,  just  as  im- 
])ossiblo  as  that  fire  and  water  should  amalgamate.  'J'Ih'  wholes  liis- 
tory  of  the  Continent,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  hud  been  tbo 
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history  of  tho  iniitual  joaloiisios  and  onmitios  of  Franrn  anrl  AuRtria, 
Bince  tho  administration  of  Hichciieu,  above  all,  it,  liad  Ixh'h  consid- 
t-ri'd  as  the  plain  jwlicy  of  tin!  most  Christian  kiiiff  to  tlivvart  on  all 
Ofca.sions  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  to  protect  every  mend)er  of  tlio 
(Jermanio  body  who  stood  up  against  the  dictation  of  the  Cicsars. 
Conimou  sentiments  of  religion  had  been  unable  to  mitigate  tliis 
strong  antii)atliy.  Tlie  rulers  of  France,  even  while  clothed  in  the 
Roman  puri>l(>,  even  while  ])ersecuting  the  heretics  of  Rochelle  anr'^ 
Auvergnp,  had  still  looked  with  favor  on  the  Lutheran  and  Calvin-^ 
jstic  ])rinces  who  wore  struggling  against  the  chief  of  the  rnipire/ 
If  the  French  ministers  paid  any  respect  to  the  traditicmiil  ruics 
handed  down  to  them  through  many  generations,  they  would  have 
acted  towards  Frederick  as  the  greatest  of  their  predecessors  act(Kl 
towards  (Ju-.tavus  Adol])hus.  That  there  was  deadly  enmity  between 
Prusriia  and  Austria,  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  close  friend- 
ship between  Prussia  and  France.  With  France,  Frederick  could 
never  have  any  serious  controversy.  His  territories  were  so  situated, 
that  his  ambition,  greedy  and  unscrupulous  as  it  was,  could  never  im- 
pel him  to  attack  her  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  luore  than  half  a 
Fienchman.  He  wrote,  spoke,  read  nothing  but  French  ;  lie  de- 
lighted in  French  society.  The  admiration  of  the  French  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  as  the  best  reward  of  all  his  exploits.  It  seemed  in- 
crediljlo  that  any  French  governnunit,  however  notorious  for  levity  or 
stupidity,  could  spurn  away  such  an  ally. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  however,  did  n(>t  despair.  The  Austrian  dip- 
lomatists pro])ounded  a  new  scheme  of  politics,  which,  it  must  bo 
owned,  was  not  altogether  without  plausibility.  The  great  powers, 
according  to  this  theory,  had  long  been  under  a  delusion.  They  had 
looked  on  each  other  as  natural  enemies,  while  in  trutli  they  "were 
natural  allies.  A  succ  ssion  of  cruel  wars  had  devastated  Europe, 
had  thinned  the  population,  had  exhausted  the  public  resources,  had 
loaded  governments  with  an  immense  burden  of  debt  ;  and  when,  af- 
ter two  hundn.'d  years  of  murderous  hostility  or  of  hollow  truce,  the 
illustrious  houses  whose  enmity  had  distracted  the  world  sat  down  to 
count  their  gains,  to  what  did  the  real  advantage  on.  either  side 
amount  ?  Sim])ly  to  this,  that  they  kept  each  other  from  thriving. 
It  was  not  the  King  of  France,  it  was  not  the  Emperor,  ■who  had 
reaped  the  fruits  of  tlu;  Thirty  Years'  AVar,  of  the  War  of  the  (irand 
Alliance,  of  the  War  of  the  Plasmatic  Sanction.  'J'hose  fruits  have 
been  pilfered  by  States  of  the  second  and  third  rank,  which,  secured 
against  jealousy  by  their  insignificance,  had  dexterously  aggrandizea' 
tiieniselves  while  ])retending  to  serve  the  animosity  of  the  great  chiefs*,^ 
of  Christendom.  While  the  lion  and  tiger  were  tearing  eacli  other, 
the  Jackal  had  run  off  into  the  jungle  with  the  ])rey.  The  real  gainer 
by  me  Thirty  Years'  \V;ir  had  been  neither  Friinri^  nor  Austria,  but 
iiweden.  The  real  gainer  by  the  War  of  the  (irand  Alliance  had 
been  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but  Savoy.     The  real  gainer  b/  the 
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War  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  been  neithef  France  nor  Austria, 
hut  the  upstart  of  Braudeaburg.  Of  all  these  instances,  the  last  was 
the  most  striking  •  France  had  made  great  efforts,  had  added  largely 
to  her  military  glory  and  largely  to  her  public  burdens  ;  and  for  what 
end  ?  Merely  that  Frederick  might  i  ule  Silesia.  For  this,  and  this 
alone,  one  French  army,  wasted  by  sword  and  famine,  had  perished 
in  Bohemia  ;  and  anotlier  had  purchased,  with  Hoods  of  the  noblest 
blood,  the  barren  glory  of  Fontenoy.  And  this  prince,  for  whom 
France  had  suffered  so  much,  was  he  a  grateful,  was  he  even  an  hon- 
est ally?  Had  lu  not  been  as  false  to  the  court  of  Versailles  as  to  the 
court  of  Vienna  ?  Had  he  not  played  on  a  large  scale  the  same  part 
which,  in  private  life,  is  played  by  the  vile  agent  of  chicane  who  t-ets 
his  neighbors  quarrelling,  involves  them  in  costly  and  interminabls 
litigation,  and  betrays  them  to  each  other  all  round,  certain  that, 
whoever  may  be  ruined,  he  shall  be  enriched  ?  Surely  the  true  wis- 
dom of  the  great  powers  was  to  attack,  not  each  other,  but  this  com- 
mon barrator,  who,  l)y  inflaming  the  passions  of  both,  by  pretending 
to  serve  both,  and  by  deserting  both,  had  raised  himself  above  the 
station  to  which  he  Avas  born.  The  great  object  of  Austria  was  to  re- 
gain Silesia  ;  the  great  object  of  France  was  to  obtain  an  accession  of 
territory  on  the  side  ot  Flanders.  If  they  took  opposite  sides,  the  re- 
sult would  probably  be  that,  after  a  war  of  many  years,  after  the 
slaughter  of  many  thousands  of  brave  men,  after  the  waste  of  many 
millions  of  crowns,  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  without  having 
achieved  either  object ;  but  if  they  came  to  an  understanding,  there 
would  be  no  risk  and  no  difficulty.  Austria  woukl  willingly  make  in 
Belgium  such  cessions  as  France  could  not  expect  to  obtain  l)y  ten 
pitched  battles.  Silesia  would  easily  be  annexed  to  the  monarchy  of 
which  it  had  long  been  a  part.  The  union  of  two  such  powerful  gov- 
ernments would  at  once  overawe  tlie  King  of  Prussia.  If  he  resisted, 
one  short  campaign  would  settle  his  fate.  Fi'ance  and  Austria,  long 
accustomed  to  rise  from  the  game  of  war  both  losers,  would,  for  the 
first  time,  both  be  gainers.  Tliere  could  be  no  room  for  jealousy  be- 
tween them.  The  power  of  both  would  be  increased  at  once  ;  tha 
wiuilibrium  between  them  would  be  preserved  ;  and  the  only  suff(>rer 
would  be  a  mischievous  and  unprincipled  buccaneer,  who  deserved  no 
tenderness  from  either. 

These  doctrines,  attractive  for  their  novelty  and  ingenuity,  soon  be- 
came fa-shionalile  at  the  supper- parties  and  in  the  coiTee-houses  of 
Paris,  and  were  esjioused  by  every  gay  marquis  and  every  facetious 
nbbo  who  wa.s  admitted  to  see  Madame  de  Pompadour's  hair  curhid 
nnd  ))ow(lcred.  It  was  not,  howev(;r,  to  any  politi(;al  theory  that  the 
«trange  '•Malition  betv,r(.(;ii  France  and  Austria  owed  its  origin.  The 
real  motive  which  inducefl  the  great  continental  powers  to  forget 
tlieir  old  animosities  and  their  old  state  maxims,  was  y)ersonal  aver- 
eion  to  tiio  King  of  Prussia.  This  ft^Oing  wa.s  stnmgcst  in  Maria 
Theresa  ;  but  it  was  by  no  mouuii  confiued  to  her.     Frederick,  in  some 
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rrspocts  a  good  mnstor,  was  emj^liatically  a  bad  noighbor.  That  l*o 
was  hard  in  all  his  dealings  and  quick  to  tako  all  advantages  was  not 
liis  most  odious  fault.  His  bitter  and  scoinng  speech  luid  inflicted 
keener  wounds  than  his  ambition.  In  his  character  of  wit  he  was 
under  less  restraint  than  even  in  his  character  of  ruler.  Satirical 
verses  against  all  tli(^  ]>riiu'(>s  and  ministers  of  Kuroi^e  were  ascribed 
to  his  i)en.  In  Ins  letters  and  conversation  lie  alluded  to  the  greatest 
potentates  of  the  age  in  terms  which  would  have  better  suited  Colle, 
in  a  war  of  repartee  with  .voung  C^rebillion  at  Pelletier's  table,  than 
a  great  sovereign  speaking  of  great  sovereigns.  About  women  ho 
was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  in  a  manner  which  it  was  im-- 
possible  for  the  meekest  of  women  to  forgive  ;  and,  unfortunately  for 
liim,  almost  the  whole  continent  was  then  governed  by  women  who 
were  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  meekness.  Maria  Theresa  lierself 
had  not  escaped  his  scurrulous  jests  ;  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Rus- 
sia knew  that  her  gallantries  afforded  him  a  favorite  theme  for  ri- 
baldry and  invective  ;  Madame  de  Pompadour,  wlio  was  really  tho 
liead  of  the  French  government,  liad  been  even  more  keenly  galled. 
She  I  ad  attempted,  by  the  most  delicate  flattery,  to  propitiate' the  King 
of  Prussia,  but  her  messages  had  drawn  from  him  only  dry  and  sar- 
ca.stic  replies.  The  Emjiress- Queen  took  a  very  different  course. 
Though  the  haughtiest  of  ])rincesses,  though  the  most  austere  of 
matrons,  she  forgot  in  her  thirst  for  revenge  botli  the  dignity  of  her 
race  and  the  purity  of  her  character,  and  condescended  to  flatter  the 
low-born  and  low-minded  concubine,  who,  having  acquired  influence 
by  prostituting  herself,  retained  it  by  prostituting  others.  Maria 
Theresa  actually  wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  note  full  of  expressions 
of  esteem  and  friendship  to  her  dear  cousin,  the  daughter  of  tho 
butcher  Poisson,  the  wife  of  the  publican  D'Etioles,  tho  kidnapper  of 
young  girls  for  the  Parr-nux-ccrfs — a  strange  cousin  for  the  descendant 
of  so  many  Emperors  of  the  West !  The  mistress  was  completely  gained 
over  and  easily  carried  her  point  with  Louis,  who  had,  indeed, 
wrongs  of  his  own  to  resent.  His  feelings  were  not  quick  ;  but  con- 
tempt, says  the  eastern  proverb,  pierces  even  through  the  shell  of  the 
tortoise  ;  and  neither  prudence  nor  decorum  had  ever  restrained  Fred- 
erick from  expressing  his  measureless  contemjit  for  the  sloth,  the  im- 
becility, and  tho  baseness  of  Louis.  France  was  thus  induced  to  join 
the  coalition  ;  and  the  example  of  France  detenuincd  the  conduct  of 
Sweden,  then  completely  subject  to  Frt-ncli  influence. 

The  enemies  of  Frederick  were  surely  strong  enough  to  attack  him 
openly,  but  they  were  desirous  to  add  to  all  their  other  advantages 
the  advantage  of  a  surprise.  He  was  not,  liowever,  a  man  to  be  taken 
ofE  his  guard.  He  liad  tools  in  every  court;  and  he  now  received 
from  Vienna,  from  I)resd(;n,  and  from  Paiis,  accounts  so  circumstan- 
Ijjd  and  so  consistent,  that,  }ie  could  not  doubt  of  liis  danger.  He 
learnt  that  h(!  was  \si  Iw  assailed  at  oni-e  by  ]"" ranee,  Au.stria,  Russia, 
Saxony,  Sweden,  and  the  (ieriuanic  body  ;  that  the  greater  part  of 
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his  dominions  was  to  be  jKjrtioned  out  among  liis  enemies  ;  that 
France,  which  from  her  geographical  position  couhl  not  directly  share 
in  his  spoils,  was  to  receive  an  equivalent  in  tlie  Netherlands  ;  that 
Austria  was  to  have  Silesia,  and  the  czarina  East  Prussia  ;  that  Au- 
gustus of  Saxonv  expected  Madgeburg  ;  and  that  Sweden  would  be 
rewarded  with  part  of  Pomeraiiia.  If  these  designs  succeeded,  the 
house  of  Bradenburg  would  at  once  sink  in  the  European  system  to  a 
place  lower  than  that  of  the  Dulie  of  Wurtemburg  or  the  Margrave 
'of  Baden. 

And  what  hope  was  there  that  these  designs  would  fail  ?  No  such 
union  of  the  continental  powers  had  been  seen  for  ages.  A  less  f or- 
midaljle  confederacy  had  in  a  week  conquered  all  the  provinces  of 
Venice,  when  Venice  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and  glory. 
A  less  fomiidal)le  confederacy  had  compelled  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
to  bow  down  his  haughty  head  to  the  very  earth.  A  lessformidalile 
confederacy  has,  within  our  own  memory,  subjugated  a  still  mightier 
empire  and  abased  a  still  prouder  name.  Such  odds  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  v.-ar.  The  people  who  Frederick  ruled  were  not  five  mil- 
lions. The  population  of  the  countries  which  were  leagued  against 
him  amounted  to  a  hundred  millions.  The  disproportion  in  wealth 
was  at  lea.st  equally  great.  Small  communitias,  actuated  by  strong 
sentiments  of  patriotism  or  loyalty,  have  sometimes  made  head 
against  great  monarchies  weakened  by  factions  and  discontents.  But 
small  as  was  Frederick's  kingdom,  it  probably  contained  a  greater 
number  of  disaffected  suljjects'than  v\-ere  to  be  found  in  all  the  States 
of  his  enemies,  Silesia  formed  a  fourth  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
from  the  Silesians,  born  under  the  Austrian  princes,  the  utmost  that 
lie  could  expect  was  apathy.  From  the  Silesian  Catholics  he  could 
hardlv  expect  anvthing  but  resistance. 

Some  States  have  bi'cn  enal)le(l,  by  their  geographical  position,  to 
defend  tliemselves  with  advantage  against  immense  force.  The  sea 
lia-s  repeatedly  protected  England  against  tlie  fury  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent. 'J'lie  "Venetian  government,  driven  from  its  possessions  on  the 
la.'id,  could  still  Ijid  defiance  to  the  confederates  of  Cambray  from 
the  arsenal  amidst  the  lagoons.  More  than  one  great  and  well- 
apiwinted  army,  which  regarded  the  shepherds  of  Switzerland  as  an 
ca.sy  prey,  has" perished  in  tlu;  ])asscs  of  tlie  Alps.  Frederick  had  no 
sucli  advantage.  The  form  of  liis  States,  their  situation,  the  nature 
of  tlie  ground,  all  were  against  him.  His  long,  scattered,  straggling 
territory  seemed  to  have  been  sluqied  with  an  express  view  to  the 
wmveni'ence  of  invaders,  and  was  ])rotected  by  no  sea,  by  no  chain  of 
liills.  Scarcely  any  corner  of  it  was  a  week's  march  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  enemy."  Tlie  capital  itself,  in  the;  event  of  war,  would  bo 
constantly  exposed  to  insult.  In  truth,  there  was  hardly  a  ])oliticiaii 
or  a  soldier  in  Europe  wlio  doubted  tliat  the  conllict  would  bi;  termi- 
nated in  a  very  few  day.>j  by  the  proBtratiou  of  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg. 
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Nor  was  Frederick's  own  opinion  very  different.  He  anticipfited 
nothing  short  of  liis  own  ruin,  and  of  the  ruin  of  his  family.  Yet 
there  wa.s  still  a  cUance.  a  slender  ehanct;  of  escape.  His  States  had 
at  least  the  advantage  of  a  central  ])osition  ;  his  enemies  were  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  and  could  not  conveniently  unite  their 
overwhelming  forces  on  one  point.  They  inhabited  dilferent  climates, 
and  it  wa.s  ])rol)al)le  that  the  season  of  the  year  which  would  be  best 
Buited  to  iho.  military  opcn-atioas  of  one  portion  of  the  league,  would 
be  unfavorable^  to  those  of  another  portion.  The  Prusssan  monarchy, 
too,  was  frec^  from  some  infirmities  which  were  found  in  empires  far 
more  extensive  and  magnificent.  Its  effective  strength  for  a  desper- 
ate struggle  was  not  to  1)0  measured  merely  by  the  number  of  square 
mile-i  or  the  number  of  ])eop!e.  In  that  square  but  well-knit  and 
well-exerci.sed  body,  there  was  nothing  but  sinew  and  muscle  and 
Ixme.  No])ublic  creditors  looked  for  dividends.  No  distant  colonics 
re(]uired  defence.  No  court,  filled  with  fi;itterers  and  mistresses,  de- 
voured the  pay  of  fifty  battalions.  The  Prussian  army,  though  far 
inferior  in  number  to  the  troops  which  were  about  to'be  0])posed  to 
it,  was  yet  strong  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Prussian 
dominions.  It  Avas  also  admirably  trained  and  admirably  oflacered, 
accustomed  to  obey  and  accustomed  to  conquer.  The  w^venue  was 
not  only  unencumbered  by  debt,  but  exceeded  the  ordinary  outlay  in 
time  of  peace.  Alone  of  ail  the  p]uropean  princes,  Frederick  had  a 
treasure  laid  up  for  a  day  of  difficulty.  Above  all,  lie  was  one  and 
his  enemies  were  many.  In  their  camps  would  certainly  be  found 
the  jealousy,  the  dissension,  the  slackness  inseparable  from  coalition  ; 
on  his  side  was  tlie  energy,  the  unity,  the  secrecy  of  a  strong  dictator- 
Ship.  To  a  certain  extent  the  deficiency  of  military  means  might  be 
supplied  by  the  resources  of  military  art.  Small  iis  the  king's  army 
was,  when  compared  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  men  whom  tho 
confederates  could  bring  into  the  field,  celerity  of  movement  might  in 
some  degree  compensate  for  deficiency  of  bulk.  It  is  thus  just  possi- 
ble that  genius,  judgment,  resolution,  and  good  luck  united  might 
protract  the  struggle  during  a  campaign  or  two  ;  and  to  gain  even  a 
month  was  of  importance.  It  could  not  be  long  before  the  vices 
which  are  found  in  all  extensive  confederacies  would  begin  to  show 
themselves.  Every  member  of  the  league  would  think  his  own  share 
of  the  war  too  large,  and  his  own  share  of  the  spoils  too  small.  Com- 
])laint3and  recrimination  would  abound.  The  Turk  might  stir  on  tho 
Danube  ;  the  statesmen  of  France  might  discover  the  error  which  they 
had  committed  in  abandoning  the  fundamental  jirinciples  of  their  na- 
tional policy.  Above  all,  death  might  rid  Prussia  of  its  most  for- 
inida])le  enemies.  The  war  was  the  effect  of  tho  personal  aversion 
with  which  three  or  four  sovereigns  regai'dtid  Frederick  ;  and  the  de- 
cease of  any  of  those  sovereigns  might  produce  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  state  of  Europe;. 

In  the  midst  of  an  horizon  generally  dark  and  etormy,  Frederick 
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•ould  discern  one  bri-ht  spot.     Tlie  peace  ^T^licll  liad  been  concluded 
Lween  En-land  and  Fiance  in  1748  bad  been  m  Europe  no  more 
tban  an  armTstice  ;  and  not  even  been  an  armistice  in  tlie  other  quarters 
of  the  fflobe.     In  India  the  sovereignty  of  the  Carnatic  wa.s  disputed 
between  two  great  Mussulman  houses  ;  Fort  Samt  George  had  laken 
the  one  side,  Pondicherry  the  other  ;  and  in  a  series  ot  battles  and 
sieges  the  troops  of  Lawrence  and  Clive  had  been  opposed  to  those  of 
Duplcix      A  struff^-le  less  important  in  its  consequence,  but  not  less 
'likelv  to  produce  Immediate  irritation,  was  carried  on  between  those 
French  and  English  adventurers  who  kidnapped  negroes  and  collected 
cold  dust  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.     But  it  was  m  ^orth  America  that 
the  emulation  and  mutual  aversion  of  the  two  nations  were  most  con- 
spicuous.    The  French  attempted  to  hem  in  the  English  colonists  by 
a  chain  of  militarv  posts,  extending   from   the   great  Lakes  to  tho 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.     The  English  took  arms      T^^'^^yj^^^^";^,- 
ginal  tribes  appeared  on  each  side  mingled  with  the      Pale  t  aces. 
Battles  were  fought ;  forts  were  stormed  ;  and  ludeous  ^.or;.es  about 
stakes   scalpings,  and  death-songs  reached  Europt    and  intiamed  that 
national  animosity  which  tlie  rivalry  of  ages  had  produced.      The^dis- 
putes  between  France  and  England  came  to  a  crisis  at  the  very  time 
when  the  tempest  which  had  been  gathering  was  about  to  burst  on 
Prussia      The  tastes  and  interests  of  Frederick  would  have  led  him, 
if  he  had  been  allowed  an  option,   to  side  with  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
But  the  folly  of  the  court  of  Versailles  left  him  no  choice,     in-anca 
became  the  tool  of  Austria,  and  Frederick  was  forced  to  become  the 
ally  of  En^dand.     He  could  not,   indeed,  expect  that  a  power  yvhich 
covered  the  sea  with  its  fleets,  and  which  had  to  make  war  at  oiice  on 
the  Ohio  and  the  Ganges,   would  be  able  to  spare  a  large  number  ot 
troops  for  operations  in  Gcnnany.     But  England,  though  poor  com- 
pared with  the  England  of  our  tim-,  was  far  richer  than  any  country 
en  the  C"ontiiient.      The  amount  of  her  revenue  and  the  resources 
which  she  found  in  her  credit,  though  they  may  be  thought  sma  1  l)y 
a  generation  which  has  seen  her  raise  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
in  a  single  vear,  appeared  miraculous  to  the  politicians  of  that  age 
Avery  moderate  portion  of  her  wealth,   expended  by  an  able  and 
economical  prince,    in  a  country  where  prices  were  low,  would  be 
suificient  to  equip  and  maintain  a  fonnidalde  army. 

Such  was.the  situation  in  whicli  Frederick  found  himself.  He  saw 
the  whole  extent  of  his  peril.  He  saw  that  there  was  still  a  faint 
possibility  of  e-scapc  ;  and,  with  prudent  temerity,  he  determined  to 
strike  the  first  IjIow.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1 .  oG,  tliat  tho 
trreat  war  of  the  Seven  Years  commenced.  Tlie  king  demanded  of 
the  Empross-Ciueen  a  distinct  explanation  of  her  intentions,  and 
plainly  told  her  tliat  he  should  consider  a  refusal  as  a  declaration  of 
war  ' "  I  want,"  lie  said,  "  no  answer  in  tho  style  of  an  oracle.  Ho 
rrceivcil  an  answer  at  once  hau-hty  and  evai^ive.  In  an  instimt,  tho 
rich  e'cctoratc  of  Saxony  woa  overllowod  by  aixty  thou.sand  i  russian 
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troops.  Anp-ristus  -vviUi  his  nrmy  occupied  a  strong  po'^itioia  at  Pirna. 
Tlio  (incon  of  I'oland  was  at  Dresden.  In  a  few  days  Pirna  waa 
Moclcadcd  and  Dresd(>n  was  taken.  The  object  of  Frederick  was  to 
obtain  ])()ssession  of  the  Saxon  State  Pai)ers  ;  for  tiioso  pajiers,  ho  well 
knew,  contained  ample  proofs  that  thongh  ajiparently  an  aggressor, 
lie  was  really  acting  in  self-defence.  The  Queen  of  Poland,  as  well 
acquainted  as  Frederick  with  the  importance  of  those  documents,  liad 
l^acked  them  up,  had  concealed  tlu^m  in  lier  bed-chamber,  and  was 
about  to  send  them  olT  to  Warsaw,  wlien  a  Prussian  officer  made  his 
appearance.  In  the  liope  that  no  soldier  would  venture  to  outrage  a 
Jady,  a  queen,  a  daughter  of  an  emperor,  tho  mothi>r-in-]aw  of  a 
dauphin,^  she  idaced  lierself  before  tlie  trunk,  and  at  length  sat  down 
on  it.  Ihit  all  resistance  was  vain.  The  papers  were  carried  to  Fred- 
erick, who  found  in  them,  as  he  expected,  alnmdant  evidence  of  the 
designs  of  the  coalition.  The  most  important  documents  were  in- 
stantly published,  and  the  eiTect  of  the  publication  was  great.  It 
was  clear  that,  of  whatever  sins  the  King  of  Prussia  might" formerly 
have  been  guilty,  he  was  now  the  injured  i)arty,  and  had  merely  an- 
ticipated a  blow  intended  to  destroy  him. 

The  Saxon  camj)  at  Pirna  was  in  the  mean  time  closely  invested  ; 
but  the  besieged  were  not  withnut  ho]x>s  of  succor.  A  great  Austrian 
amiy  under  Marshal  Brown  w  as  about  to  pour  through  tho  i)asses 
which  separate  Bohemia  from  Saxony.  Frederick  left  at  Pirna  a  force 
.sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Saxons,  hastened  into  Bohemia,  encountered 
Brown  at  l^owositz,  and  defeated  him.  This  battle  decided  the  fate 
of  Saxony.  Augustus  and  his  favorite,  Buhl,  Hed  to  Poland.  The 
wlioFo  army  of  the  electorate  capitulated.  From  that  time  till  the 
•  end  of  the  war,  Frederick  treated  Saxony  as  a  part  of  his  dominions, 
or,  rather,  lie  acted  towards  the  Saxons  in  a  manner  which  may  servo 
to  illustrate  the  whole  meaning  of  that  tremendous  sentence — stih- 
jcctos  tanquain  suos,  riles  tanxpiam  alieyios.  Saxony  was  as  much  in 
his  power  as  Bradenburg  ;  and  he  had  no  such  interest  In  the  welfare 
of  Saxony  a.s  he  had  in  the  Avelfare  of  Bradenburg.  He  accordingly 
levied  troops  and  exacted  contributions  throughout  the  enslaved  pro- 
vince, with  far  more  rigor  than  in  any  part  "of  liis  own  dominions. 
Seventeen  thousand  men  who  had  been  in  tho  camji  at  Pirna  were 
half  compelled,  half  persuaded,  to  enlist  under  their  conqueror. 
(Thus,  within  a  few  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
one  of  the  confederates  had  been  disarmed,  and  his  weapons  pointed 
against  the  rest. 

The  winter  put  a  stop  to  military  operations.  All  had  hitherto 
gone  well.  Bui  the  real  tug  of  war  was  still  to  come.  It  was  easy 
'to  foresee  that  the  year  17o7  would  be  a  memorable  era  in  the  history 
of  Europe. 

The  scheme  for  the  campaign  was  simple,  bold,  and  judicious. 
Tlic  Duke  of  Cuml)erlanfl  with  an  English  and  Hanoverian  army  was 
in   ^^^estern  Germany,   and  might  be   able   to   prevent   the  French 
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troops    /rom   attacking  Prussia.      The   Russians,    confined  by  tlieir 
Bnows     would  probably  not   stir  tUl   tlie  spring   was  far   advanced. 
Saxony  was  p:ostrated.     Sweden  could  do  notlung  very  important. 
Darin  J  a  few^  months  Frederick  would   have  to  deal   with  Austria 
alone      Even  thus  the  odds  were  against  him.     But  abi  ity  and  cour- 
acre  have  often  triumphed  against  odds  still  more  formidable. 
"Early  in   1757    the    Prussian    army  in   Saxony    began    to    move. 
Through  four  defiles  in  the  mountains  they  came  pouring  into  Bo- 
liemia°    Prague  was  hi.  first  mark  ;  but  the  ulterior  object  was  prob- 
ably Vienna      At  Prague  lay  Marshal  Brown  with  one  great  army. 
Daun,  the  most  cautious  and  fortunate  of  the  Austrian  captains,  was 
Xii  cing  with  another.     Frederick  determined  to  overwhelm  Brow  n 
before  D?un  should  arrive.     On  the  sixth  of  May  was  fought,  under 
thSrwallTwhich  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  be  ore  had  witnessed 
the  victory  of  the  Catholic  league  and  the  tiight  of  the  unhappy  Pala- 
tine  a  baile  more  bloody  than  any  which  Europe  saw  duruig.the 
onc^  interval  between  Malplaquet  and  Eylau.     The  king  and  Prince 
F^^rdinand  of  Brunswick  were  distinguished  on  that  day  by  their  valor 
and  exertions.     But  the  chief  glory  was  with  Schwerin.     When  the 
Prusskn  infantry  wavered,  thistout  old  marshal  snatched  the  colors 
frc^n  In  ensign,  and,  waving  them  in  the  air,  led  back  his  regiment 
to   the    charge.       Thus   at    seventy-two    years    of    age    he    fell   m 
Se  thickest  of  the  battle,  still  grasping  the  standard  which  beaij   he 
black  eagle  on  the  field  argent.     The  victory  remained  with  the  king 
But  it  luad  been  dearly  purchased.     Whole  columns  of  his  bravest 
^^■arriors  had  fallen.     He  admitted  that  he  had  lost  eigliteen  thousand 
Of  tlie  enemy,  twenty-four  thousand  had  been  killed,  woundea, 


men. 


'''"paft  of  the  defeated  army  was  shut  up  in  Prague.  Part  fled  to  join 
the  troops  which,  under  the  command  of  Daun,  were  now  closeat 
hand  Frederick  determined  to  play  over  the  same  game  which  had 
succeeded  at  Lowositz.  He  left  a  large  force  to  besiege  Prague,  and 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  lie  marched  against  Daun.  The 
cau  ous  marshal,  thou-h  he  had  great  superiority  in  numbers,  would 
risk  nothing.     He  occupied  at  Kr.lin  a  position  almost  impregnable, 

and  awaited  ihe  attack  of  the  king.  

It  was  ih'.  18th  of  June-a  day  which,  if  the  Greek  superstit  on 
Btill  retained  its  influence,  would  be  held  sacred  to  Nemesis-a  day 
on  which  the  two  greatest  princes  and  soldiers  of  modern  tunes  were 
t^Tu^ht  1  y  terrible^'xperieAce  that  neither  skill  nor  valor  can  fix  the 
i  eonstancy  of  fortune.  Tlie  battle  began  before  noon  ;  and  part  of 
rCssJ.  army  maintained  the  contest  till  f '-.\7'  -'f'^^" 
fiun  had  trone  down.  But  at  h-ngth  the  king  found  that  Ins  tio«]^s, 
]yl\n'u->u  r..p.-ate.llv  driven  back  with  frightful  carnage  could  no 
lon.'<a"  be  le<l  to  the  cliarge.  He  was  with  diificulty  persuaded  to  quit 
&iild.  The  om.:.,TS  of  his  p.^rsonal  staff  were  under  t^he  necessity 
of  expostulating  Willi  him,  and  uuo  of  them  took  the  liberty  to  sa) , 
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to  Imrry  lus  army  by  diilV-.vnt  routes  out  of  Bohenna  ^     '      ^ 

.rv,..- Hy  Titi  •iid  F  n  7  '■"■*  "^  ^5.'"  'f "''  ^^'^  dispositions  were 
u^t  b  otl  /.  •  W  in,,^  1  ■  "  ^"'  °''^".  ^'""''^  ^'«  ^^'»1  detractors.  His 
iunt  to    1  n  \   1       '  ^i'=^':-Presumptive,  or  ratlier,  in  truth,  heir-an 

short  time  du-d  of  shame  ami  vexation  ^  ''^*'  ''"'^^''^ 

Jt  seemed  tliat  tlie  king's  distress  could  liardly  be  increnqed      Tot 

.urn  tf /;^;;.;i:a^:;;;  j^i-tsi^^L^^     '-  -  ^^^-^^  - 

acter      In   tr  ,fi.     i  •         •  i        ^^^"^  liinxlness  and  severity  of  his  Hiar- 
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r^t  +«  H-,f.  •  ind  lie  deliberately  cliose  Ms  mode  of  deatli.  Ho 
nSscarrSd  Xutwitrhun  a  sure  and  speedy  poison  in  a  small 
girs/cas^  and  to^^^^     fesv  in  ^vhom  lie  placed  conMence  he  made  no 

13at%%e  snoua  %eiy        i       ^    ■'^     ^^  l,le  peculiarities  wbicli  con- 

trastea  so  "^"f.  ,.4,  ,,  ,  ^..v  wlietlier  the  trao-ic  or  the  comic  pre- 
character  .^'sm^.e  sce'2  wS  wi  thenlicted.  In  the  midst 
SS^^^^^l^'i^^^,  Ms  passion  for  .vriting  indifferent 
of  ail  tne  »i«^at  iv  a  stronc^er.     Enemies  all  around  him,  despair 

^"tZfeart   Tilfof  S^-ros^  Indden  in  his  clothes,  he 

'  H  forth  Indmls  upon  hundreds  of  lines,  hateful  to  gods  and 

pouredfor  h  Imnd^exs  upon  Hippocrenc-the  faint  echo  of 

I^TlTreof  ?Wieu  ItL  amusing  to  compare  .vhat  he  did  during 
i  fetlnthfori7.37  with  what  he  wrote  f^^^^^ 
It  mav  be  doubted  whether  any  equal  portion  of  the  life  of  Hanniba! 
nf  ('Fsar    or  of  Napoleon,    will  bear  a  comparison  ^i^j^  J)^"*  sl}0^* 

SSrid  Wa  proud  l«m.y  ,„  l«r  wai.i.g-jyom™.  !i«^!»"g  l;^,"^" 
ki,o>v  any  instaace  of  tl...  strengll.  and  ^/'-'f,!  °',,S>tv  v°"l«nt, 
Criupf^rnS  r^o'^d'SITivS"'  U  an  ounce  of  poison  in  on. 

at  least  in  seeming,  friendly  and  ^o'^^^'^f  ^f/  ,  .^^'^^  thrdrert  and 

S  am"e  Sgs^after  they  had  exchanged  forgiveness.  ^.  I^«^^;^l^/^f 
the  rTuarrel  had  low-red  thr^m  in  the  pub  he  estimation.  }^^l'f. 
Tnfr,?l  r-^rl  othor  Thev  stood  in  need  of  each  other.  Ihe  great 
k  ^  w^  -d  to  '.e  1  anded  down  to  posterity  by  the  great  wr.ter 
Th^Jrea  wr  e  fe  t  himself  exalted  by  the  homage  of  tlie  great 
kimr^  Yet  t  c  wound.s  which  tliey  had  inflicted  on  each  otlr 
'^^.^^: too  deep  .'be  efface-l,  or  oven  perfectly  healed.  Nr^^t  only  did 
lb.  scan  remain  ;  th..-  sore  phic.xs  often  festered  and  bled  afresh 
'fie  et tcS  consisted  for  th«  most  part  of  complimGnts.  thenks. 
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by  wliicli  Voltaire  luic^      ov  .".      i„  ""'^  mKsclnevou.s  pranks 

aud  dis,.OKsun,  broke  fmh  in  uL'  fs  ?  us^j;,::^"  ?f  r"^""'!* 
worse  wlieu  anvtlihiir  recalled  to  tl,o  „,;    i     '^  Vr    *^>-     "  was  much 

jvhujh  he  and  lUs  kh^^JSilrUd  s  S  at^Fr  £?  *^rf"^^'^ 
his  flowins^  paneffvricis  turner!  iutr^  ;„,.  /•  'f 'Ji'oit.  All  at  onco 
behaved  tome,    l-'o      U     ^-i  io1°]  "^^^^^^         ,  "  Jjomember  howyou 

For  ,our  sake  I  nrr'::^.''^:^  ^^^  ^^^J^^^r^^  ''''^'''''- 
I  trusted  myself  to  vou.  I  had  no\vish  W  ti"  I  ^'''H  y""- 
your  service.       And    wliat    w.^    „  I  ,  !^^},^  ®"^   '">"   'jf«  i-^ 

had  bestowed  on  Z,  t  e  kev  Se  o  i  till' n'  ^'"^r^^  '^^^  «''  ^'«« 
fly  from  your  territories.  l'  waflu  nt^d  t  P  TT"',  '"'''  ^T''^  '"^ 
from  your  i^renadiers.  I  was  arreitod  Z  ^^,,\^^'^^l^een  a  deserter 
niece  M-as  d  -ao-y-ed  in  the  nim  of  P  S  f '  T''^^'''^'  P'^^n^^red.  My 
liad  been  sonic  wretch.'ll^lowe;'^^^^^  ^'^  ^'"'''  «"^''i^''-«  ^s  if  shi 
talents.  You  have  V<id  r  u.H  S  uT"  ''T''  ^°"  ^'''''''  S^c^^ 
You  delight  in  the  ^.asenlSft'o  "ou^tdW-c;:;^.,^"  "l'""^  T*^^- 
broug-ht  disgrace  on  the  name  of  philosophc?  Y  ^fl  '^  > ""''  ^'''™ 
color  to  the  slanders  of  the  bigot.i  wh^^av  Vl,nf,?l  «,^' '''''' '''^'^^ 
placed  in  the  justice  or  hum  nitv  nf  i)17  f  °  confidence  can  be 
faith."     Then  the  kirn   answer^  l-ff  i     T  '''^?  '■'^■'^^*  *^^«  Christiaa 

lessness  and  your  malevolence.     The  -rare  i  sX  .  to     ^?^'  ^''^^■ 
your  spite.     Mautiertuis  is  do'id  •  l„,f  ^J        l-u        ^  "°  asyhim  from 

hear  no  more  of  your  niece  I  am  sick  tn  .Un+i  p'i  ^  '^"'  ^®*  ^^^ 
bear  witli  vour  faults  for  the  s-n  1  of  "'  °^  ^'"'  "^'"^-     ^  can 

written  J/?./JL for  V^^  "    ^  ^'  °^  ^°"'  ^""^«  '  ^^^^  ^^^^  l^^-^^  ^ot 

everv  outbreak  o^  11  humoTt  "^  '  f  "r  ^^''^  '^  '^''^'^  "'^*  ««■  ^^ter 
ing  t'han  beforj  and  exc  InL  i  ^^^ll'^^^'-'^ary  pair  became  morelov- 
xe^ard  wiJh  a  ^i^?;^:^  ^^r"''  and  assurances  of  mutual 

.  ambassador.  MUchell    wL     fe  ^Si^   the  Kin^o?  P      ^'''  ^"^"^'^ 
stant  y  writing  to  Vo  tairp  win,  Ti  i      V"^  °^  Prussia  was  con- 

I>ortant  subjects  was  ma^ed  to  l^''^\r*  ^Z''^"'^  ^'^  *''«  ™"st  i™- 
highlyfavorif 'com;VnX\i\ ',::;,  S^^ 

ra.scalon  the  face  of  the  earth       Anrl   f       i  ""''''   *''«  greatest 

held  about  the  king  wll'L^much  mol  r^sp  e^^  "''^^^  *'^  P««* 

II  would  probably  have  puzzled  Voltaii/hin^^elf  to  say  what  was 
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liis  real  feeling  to-wards  Frederick.  It  was  compounded  of  all  a«nti- 
rnents  from  enmity  to  friendship,  and  from  scorn  to  admiration  ;  and 
the  proportions  in' which  these  elements  were  mixed  changed  every 
moment.  The  old  patriarch  resembled  the  spoilt  ehild  who  screams, 
stamps,  cuffs,  laughs,  kisses,  and  cuddles  within  one-quarter  of  an 
hour  His  resentment  was  not  extinguished  ;  yet  he  was  not  ^\-ithout 
sympathy  for  his  old  friend.  As  a  Frenchman,  he  wished  success  to 
the  arms' of  his  country.  Asa  philosopher,  he  was  anxious  for  the 
stabilitT  of  a  throne  on  which  a  philosopher  sat.  He  longed  both  to 
save  and  to  humble  Frederick.  There  was  one  way,  and  only  one,  m 
which  all  his  conliicting  feelings  could  at  once  be  gratified.  If  Fred- 
erick were  preserved  bv  the  interference  of  France,  if  it  were  knov.-n 
that  for  that  interference  he  was  indebted  to  the  mediation  of  Vol- 
taire, this  would  indeed  be  delicious  revenge  ;  this  would  indeed  be  to 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  that  hauglity  liead.  Nor  did  the  vain  and  rest- 
less poet  think  it  impossible  that  he  might,  from  his  hermitage  ne^ir 
the  Alps,  dictate  peace  to  Europe.  D'Estrees  had  quitted  Hanover, 
and  the  command  of  the  French  army  had  been  entrusted  to  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  a  man  whose  chief  distinction  was  derived  from  his 
success  in  gallantry.  Richelieu  wa.s,  in  truth,  the  most  emment  of 
that  race  of  seducers  by  profession  v^-ho  furnished  Crebillion  the 
younger  and  La  Clos  with  models  for  their  heroes.  In  his  earlier 
days  the  roval  house  itself  had  not  been  secure  from  his  presumptu- 
ous love.  "He  was  believed  to  have  carried  his  conquests  into  the 
family  of  Orleans  ;  and  some  suspected  that  he  was  not  unconcerned 
in  the  mysterious  remorse  which  imbittered  the  last  hours  of  the 
charming" mother  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  But  the  duke  was  now  fifty 
yeai-s  old.  ^^'ith  a  heart  deeply  corrupted  by  vice,  a  head  longac- 
customed  to  think  only  on  trifles,  an  impaired  constitution,  an  im- 
paired fortune,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  very  red  nose,  he  was  entering  on 
a  dull,  frivolous,  and  unrespected  old  age.  Without  one  qualification 
for  military  command  except  that  personal  courage  which  was  com- 
mon to  him  and  the  whole  nobility  of  France,  he  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  Hanover  ;  and  in  that  situation  he  did  his 
best  to  repair,  by  extortion  and  corruption,  the  injury  which  he  had 
done  to  liis  prop'erty  bv  a  life  of  dissolute  profusion. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu  to  the  end  of  his  life  hated  the  philosophers 
a.s  a  sect— not  for  those  parts  of  their  sy.stem  which  a  good  and  wise 
man  would  have  condemned,  but  for  their  virtues,  for  their  spirit  of 
free  inquiry,  and  for  their  hatred  of  those  social  abuses  of  which  he 
was  himself  the  personification.  But  ho,  like  many  of  those  who 
thought  with  him,  excepted  Voltaire  from  the  list  of  proscribed 
writers.  He  frpcpiently  sent  flattering  letters  to  Fcrney.  He  did  the 
patriarch  the  honor  to'  borrow  money  of  him,  and  even  carried  his 
condescending  friendship  so  far  a.s  to  forget  to  pay  interest.  Voltaire 
tliought  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  t^)  bring  the  duke  and  th<«  King 
of  Priuisia  into  communication  with  each  othor.     He  wrote  earnestly 
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^"a^c^nimoncod  '"  '"  """"""'^'^  *^'^*  *  correspondence  between  them 

But  it  was  to  yerj  difforcnt  moans  that  Fred.-iirk  was  to  owe  his  do. 

l.venuK-o.     At  the  boginnin^^  o(  November,  the  net  seemerto  1 1^ 

cosed  completely  roun.l   him.     The   Uus.sians  were  in      e    ie  d  iS 

vere  spreading  dcva.statiou  tlirough  liis  eastern  provinces  Si'l"  a 
w:us  overrun  by  the  Austrians.  A  great  Frencli  anny  w,us  adva  cin J 
f.-c.m  tbe  wc-st  under  tlie  command  of  Marshal  SoubiJe,  a  pri"  ce  o  hj 
p cat  Armoncan  lu,use  of  Rohan.     Berlin   it.self  liad  been     al  en  and 

dundered    by  the   Croatians.     Such   was  the  situation    from    whic 
Ift^^^S::""'"''^''^''''  "^^^^-^^-g  glo^y.  in  the  short  spS 
He  marched  first  against  Soubise.     On  tlie  5th  of  November  the 
anmes  n.et  a   Rosbaclu     The  French  were  two  to  on?;  r.Ithey  were 

1    '^'n'r  l"''''  ""If  '^'l'  ^"^-^^  ''^'  ''  d^"<=«-     'i^l'«  tactics  oFreder 
ick   and  the  well-regulated  valor  of  the  Pru.ssian   troops   obtained  a 
complete  victory.     Seven  thousand  of  the  invaders  were  m a d e  p J  s 
oners.     Their  guns,  their  colors,  their  baggage,  fdl  into  tJ.e  hams  of 

t  "LdT?::"^  '"^V^^  "'"  '^''T''  '''''^  coAfusedT;is  a  m'obs  a°t' 
tcred  by  ca\a  ry.     Victorious  in  the  west,  the  king  turned  his  arms 

au  had  tall.m  ;  and  e  harles  of  Lorraine,  with  a  mighty  power   held 

eMh^bXTf"l?-  I'^'^i  ''f^  'V^  "'i  ^^°^'"^^^^^'  '^^^'y  -«  "^''"th  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Rosbach,  Frederick,  with  forty  thoi.sand  men  and 
Pnnce  Charles,  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  me?  at 
Leuthen  hard  by  Breslau.  The  king,  who  was,  in  general  peTaS 
too  much  inclined  to  consider  the  common  soldier  as  f  n.ere  mac  nf 
resorted  on  this  great  day  to  means  resembling  those  whirBona- 
parte  afterwards  employed  with  such  signal  success  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  military  enthusiasm.  The  principnl  officei-s  were  con! 
voked.  Frederick  addressed  them  with  great  force  and  pathos,  -nd 
directed  them  to  speak  to  their  men  as  he  had  spoken  to  thim     When 

«Hf.Tr'  '"'"'■"  '!*  "'  ^'^^^^  ""■^^^'  t'^«  ^™^«ia"  troops  were  in  a 
state  of  fierce  excitement;  but  their  excitement  showed  itself  after 

rbn.SnL'T.fi  ""  ^''^''l  ^'f  V'*'-  ^'^^^  '""^^"""^  advanced  to  the  attack 
Saxon  Herhholds.  They  had  never  fought  so  well  ;  nor  had  the 
genius  of  their  chief  ever  been  so  conspicuous.  "  That  battb^  "  said 
Fn!^l.H?h%r ''''''•?  ""  '"^:|«n,^'ece.  Of  itself  it  is  sufficient  to"  entitle 
b  redenck  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  among  generals."  Tlie  victory 
w-aiicomplete  1  wenty-seven  thousand  Austrians  were  killed,  wound.>d 
?.  1  Kt"  Vi  {  T^  ?^  T'^".';"'  '-^'^"^dred  guns,  four  thousand  wagons, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.     Breslau  opened  its  gates     Si- 

inT  Jrrnr'"l"Vf'''''^  =,  ^'^'^''',''  '^^  LoTT'^inii  rctir..!  to  hide  his  slmnie 
and  sorrow  at  Brussels  ;  and  Frederick  allowed  his  troops  to  take 
some  repose  in  winter  quarters,  after  a  campaign  to  the  vicissitudfjs 
of^ which  It  will  be  difficult  to  llnd  any  paralLl^iu  anient  or  i^o^rn 
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The  king's  fame  filled  all  the  world.  He  had,  during  the  last  year, 
nmintained  a  contest,  ou  terms  of  advantage,  against  three  powers, 
iIk;  weakest  of  which  had  more  than  three  times  his  resources.  lie 
had  fought  four  great  pitched  battles  against  superior  forces.  Three 
of  these  battle.s  he  had  gained  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Koiin,  repaired  an 
it  had  been,  rather  raised  than  lowered  his  military  renown.  The 
A'ictory  of  Leuthen  is,  to  this  day,  lUe  ])rouJest  on  the  roll  of  Prus- 
Aan  fi:me.  Leipsic,  indeed,  and"  Waterloo,  produced  more  important 
i ousequences  to  maukiud.  But  the  gl.>ry  of  Leipsic  must  be  shared 
'by  the  Prussians  with  tlie  Austriaus  and  Russians  ;  and  at  Waterloo 
the  British  infantry  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The  vic- 
tory of  Rosbaoh  wlus,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  less  honorable  than 
that  of  Leuthen,  for  it  was  gained  over  an  incapable  general  and  a 
disorganized  army.  But  the  moral  effect  which  it  produced  was  im- 
mense. All  the  preceding  triumphs  of  Frederick  had  been  triumphs 
over  (iermans,  and  could  excite  no  emotions  of  natural  pride  among 
the  German  people.  It  was  impossible  that  a  Hessian  or  a  Hanoverian 
could  feel  any  p.^triotic  exrltatiou  at  hearing  that  Pomeranians 
slaughtered  Moravians,  or  tliat  Saxon  banners  had  been  hung  in  the 
churches  of  Berlin.  Indeeil,  though  tlie  military  character  of  the 
Germans  justly  sto.-Kl  high  throughout  the  world,  they  could  boast  of 
no  great  day  which  belonged  to  them  a.s  a  people  ; — of  no  Agincourt, 
of  no  Baniiockburn.  Most  of  their  virtorics  had  been  gained  over 
each  other  ;  and  their  most  splendid  ex])loits  against  foreigners  had 
been  achieved  under  the  command  of  Eugene,  who  was  himself  a 
foreigner. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Rosbacli  stirred  the  blood  of  the  whole 
of  the  mighty  population  froiu  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the 
borders  of  Courtland  to  those  of  Lorraine.  Westphalia  and  Lower 
Saxony  had  been  deluged  Ijy  a  great  host  of  strangers,  whose  speech 
was  unintelligiljle,  and  whoso  petulant  and  licentious  manners  had 
excited  the  strongest  feelings  of  disgust  and  hatred.  That  great  host 
had  been  i)ut  to  flight  by  a  .small  liand  of  German  warriors,  led  by  a 
prince  of  (Jerman  bl(>;xl  on  the  side  of  father  and  mother,  and  marked 
b\-  tlie  fair  hair  and  the  clear  blue  rye  of  Germany.  Never  since  tho 
ilissolution  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  had  the  Teutonic  race  won 
Htich  a  Held  against  the  French.  The  tidings  called  forth  a  general 
bui-st  of  deligbt  and  ])rido  from  tho  whole  of  the  great  family  which 
.•^l);)ke  the  various  dialei;ts  of  the  ancient  language  of  Arminius.  Tho 
fame  of  Fn^ierick  began  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  jilace  of  a 
omraon  government  and  of  a  common  cai)ital.  It  became  a  rallying 
])oint  for  all  true  (Jermans — a  subject  of  mutual  congratulations  to 
tlie  Bavarian  and  the  Wcstphalian,  to  tlie'citizen  of  Frankfort  and  the 
citizen  of  Nuremburg.  Then  first  it  was  mani test  that  the  (iermans 
were  truly  a  nation.  Tln'n  first  was  discernible  that  i)atriotic  spirit 
wiiicli,  in  iKi;;,  arliii-vcd  tiio  great  deliveranci- of  central  Kurope,  :ind 
which  still  guards,  and  long  will  guard  ugaiuj^t  foreign  ambition,  tho 
old  freedom  of  tlie  Rhine. 
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Nor  were  llio  effects  produced  by  that  celebrated  day  merely  politi 
cal       1  ho  greatest  masters  of  German  ])oetry  and  cl.xiiicnco  liav(j  ad- 
mitted that,  tliou-li  the  o-reat  king  neither  valued  nor  understood  liis 
native  language,  though  lie  looked  on  France  as  the  only  seat  of  taste 
and  plulosophy,  yet,  in  his  own  despite,  ho  did  much  to  emancinato 
he  genius  ol  his  countrymen  from  the  foreign  yoke  ;    and  that,  in 
the   actof   vanqui:diing  Soubise,  he  was  unintentionally  rousing  the 
spirit  which  soon  began  to  question  the  literary  prec(.dence  of  J3(rileau  ^ 
and  \  ultaire.      bo  strangely  do  events  confound  all  the  idans  of  man  1 
A  prince  who  read  only  French,  who  wrote  only  French,  who  ranked  1 
as  a  iM-ench  classic,  became,  quite  unconsciously,  tlie  means  of  liberat-  i 
mg  half  the  Continent  from  the  dominion  of  that  French  criticism  dN 
whicu  he  was  l;imself  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  slave.      Yet  even  the 
onthusia.sm  of   Germany  in  favor  of  Frederick   hardly  equalled  the 
enthusiasm  of  England.      The  birthday  of  our  ally  was  celebrated 
\yith  as  much  enthusiasm  as  that  of  our  own  sovereign,  and  at  ni<rht 
the  streets  of  London  were  in  a  blaze  with  illuminations.      Portraits 
ol  the  iiero  ot  Rosbach,  with  liis  cocked  hat  and  long  pigtail   were 
m  every  house      An  attentive  observer  will,   at  this  day,  find  in  tlie 
parlors  of  old-fasluoned  inns,  and  in  the  portfolios   of  i)rintsellers 
twenty  portraits  of  Frederick  for  one  of  George  II.      The  sign-paint- 
ers vv;ere  everywhere  employed  in  touching  up  Admiral  Vernon  into 
the  King  of  1  russia.     Some  young  Englishmen  of  rank  proposed  to 
visit  Germany  as  volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of 
war  under  the  greatest  of  commanders.     This   last  proof  of  British 
attachment   and  admiration  Frederick  politely  but  firmly  declined 
Ills  camp  was  no  place  for  amateur  students  of  military  science    I'lie 
i  russian  discii-hne  was  rigorous  even  to  cruelty.     The  officers,  while 
in  the  held,  were  expected  to  practice  an  abstemiousness  and  self-de- 
nial .such  as  was  hardly  surpassed  by  the  most  rigid  mona.stic  orders. 
However  noble  their  birth,  however  high  their  rank  in  the  service 
they  were  not  permitted  to  eat  from  anything  better  than  pewter      It 
was  a  high  crime  even  in  a  count  and  field-marshal  to  have  a  single 
silver  spoon  among  his  baggage.     Gay  young  Englishmen  of  twenty 
thousand  a  year,  accustomed  to  lib(M-ty  and  to  luxurv,  would  not  easi- 
y  submit  to  these  Spartan  restraints.     The  king  could  not  venture 
to  keep  them  in  order  as  he  kept  his  own  subjects  in  order       Situ- 
ated as  he  was  with  respect  to  England,  he  could  not  well  imprison 
or  shoot  refractory  Howards  and  Cavendishes.     On  the  other  hand 
the  example  of  a  few  fine  gentlemen,  attended  by  chariots  and  livery 
servants,  eating  in  plate,  and  drinking  champagne  and  toky    was 
enough  to  corrupt  his  whole  army.     He  thought  it  best  to  make  a 
stand  at  first,  and  civilly  n^fused  to  admit  such  dangerous  companions 
among  his  tr(M)])s. 

The  helj)  of  England  was  bestowed  in  a  manner  far  more  u.seful 
and  more  acce])tal)h..  An  annual  subsidy  of  ne^r  iw^von  liundred 
thousand  pounds  enabled  the  kmg  to  add  jn-obably  laore  than  fifty 
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thousand  men  to  liis  amiy.  Pitt,  now  at  the  height  of  power  and 
SJ^iari^  undertook  the  task  of  defending  Western  Germ^my 
Sinst  France,  and  asked  Frederick  only  for  the  loan  of  a  genei-al 
The  general  selected  was  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  had 
attained  high  distinction  in  the  Prussian  service.  He  was  put  at  the 
head  of  an  armv,  partlv  English,  partly  Hanoverian,  partly  coinposed 
of  mercenaries  hired  fiW  the  petty  princes  of  the  empire  He  soon 
vindicated  the  choice  of  the  two  allied  courts,  and  proved  himself  the 
second  general  of  the  age.  , 

Frederick  passed  the  winter  at  Breslau,  m  reading,  writing,  and 
preparing  for  the  next  campaign.  The  havoc  which  the  war  had 
nade  among  his  troops  was  rapidlv  repaired,  and  m  the  ^VJ^J  f 
1758  he  was  again  ready  for  the  conflict.  Prince  Ferdinand  kept  the 
French  in  check.  The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  after  attempting 
asrainst  the  Austrians  some  operations  which  led  to  no  very  important 
result  marched  to  encounter  the  Russians,  who,  slaymg,  burning 
and  wasting  whatever  they  turned,  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
his  realm  He  gave  them  battle  at  Zorndorf,  near  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder  The  fi'-ht  was  long  and  bloody.  Quarter  was  neither  given 
nor  taken;  fo°  the  Germans  and  Scythians  regarded  each  other  with 
bitter  aversion,  and  the  sight  of  the  ravage.s  committed  by  the  hait- 
sava'^e  invaders  had  incensed  the  king  and  his  anny.  The  Russians 
werc^overthrown  with  great  slaughter,  and  for  a  few  months  no  fur- 
ther danger  was  to  Ijo  apprehended  from  the  east. 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  by  the  king,  and  was  cele- 
brated 'with  pride  and  delight  by  his  people.  The  rejoicings  m  Eng- 
land were  not  less  enthusiastic  or  less  sincere.  This  may  be  selected 
as  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  military  glory  of  Frederick  reached 
the  zenith.  In  the  short  space  of  three-quarters  of  a  year  he  had 
won  three  great  battles  over  the  armies  of  three  mighty  and  warlike 
monarcliies— France,  Austria,  and  Russia  .    ,     ,       n   i  „ 

But  it  was  decreed  that  the  temper  of  that  strong  mind  should  bo 
tried  l)v  both  extremes  of  fortune  in  rapid  su.'cession.  Close  upori 
this  hT\<rht  series  of  triumphs  came  a  series  of  disasters,  such  as  would 
have  blTghted  the  fame  and  Voken  the  heart  of  almost  any  other 
commander.  Y.-t  Frederick,  in  the  midst  of  his  calamities,  was  still 
an  object  of  adaiirati.m  to  hs  subjects,  his  allies,  and  hi.s  enemies. 
Overwlielmed  by  adversitv,  sick  of  life,  lie  still  maintained  the  con- 
test, greater  in  defeat,  in 'flight,  and  in  what  seemed  hopeless  ruin, 
than  on  the  fields  of  his  proudest  victories.  ,    .         <^ 

Having  vaniiuished  the  Russians,  he  lixstened  into  Saxony  to  op- 
pose the  troops  of  the  Enipress-(iueen,  commanded  by  Daun,  the 
most  cautious,  and  Laudnhn,  the  most  inventive  and  enterprising  of 
her  generals  Tbesr  two.'elebratcd  commanders  agreed  on  a  sclieme, 
in  whicli  the  prudence  of  the  oiu;  aiul  the  vig-.r  of  the  other  seem  to 
have  happilv  comiymed.  At  dead  of  night  tliey  surpn.sed  the  king  m 
hiscampat'Hockkirchcn.     ili»  proscuco  of  mind  saved  his   troops 
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frdin  dostrnction,  but  notliinp:  could  save  tlicm  from  dofoat  ond  hovo rs 
JOSS.     Miushal  Koilli  was  among  tlie  sluin.     The  first  roar  of  the  guna 
i-oused  tli(^  iiohlc  exile  from  his  rest,  and  lie  was  instantly  in  the  front 
of  the  battle,     lie  received  a  dansjerous  wound,  but  refused  to  quit 
tlie  field,  and  was  in  tlu;  act  of  rallying  his  broken   troo])s,  when  un 
Austrian  l)ullet  t(!rminated  his  checlcered  and  eventful  life, 
^     The  misfortune  was  serious,     l^ut,  of  all  generals,    Frederick  un- 
,  derstooil  best  how  to  rei)air  defeat,  and  Daun  undisrstood  least  how  to 
{improve  victory.     In  a  few  day^s  the  Prussian  army  was  as  fomiid- 
'able  as  before  the  battbj.     The  prospect  was,  however,  gloomy.     An 
'Au.strian  army  unde^r  General  Ilarsch  had  invaded  Silesia,  and  in- 
vested the  fortress  of  Neisse.    Daun,  after  his  success  at  Ilochkirchen, 
liail  writteti  to  Harsch  in  very  confident  terms  :  "  Go  on  with  your 
operations  against  Neisse.     Be  quite  at  ea  icr  as  to  tjie  king.      I  will 
give  you  a  good  account  of  him."       In  truth,  the  position  of  the  Prus- 
sians was  full  of  difficulties.     Between  them  and  Siiesia  lay  the  vic- 
torious army  of  Daun.     It  was  not  easy  for  them  to  reach  Silesia  at 
all.     If  they  did  reach  it,  they  left  Saxony  exposed  to  the  Austuians. 
But  the  vigor  and  activity  of  Frederick  surmounted  every  obstacle, 
lie  made  a  circuitous  march  of  extraordinuy   rapidity,  passed  Daun, 
hastened  into  Silesia,  raised  the  seige  of  Neisse,  and  drove  Harsch 
into  Bohemia.     Daun  availed  himself  of  the  king's  absence  to  attack 
Dresden.     The  Prussians  defended  it  desperately.       The  inhabitants 
of  that  wealthy  and  polished  capital  begged  in  vain  for  mercy    from 
the  garrison  within  and  from  the  beseigers  without.      The  beautiful 
suburbs  were  burned  to  the  ground.   It  was  clear  tliat  the  town,  if  won 
at  all,  would  be  won  street  by  strcL-t  by  the  bayonet.      At  this  con- 
juncture came  news  that  Frederick,  having  cleared  Silesia  of  his  ene- 
mies, was  returning  by  forced  marches  into  Saxony.      Daun  retired 
from  before  Dresden  and  fell  back  into  the  Austrian  territories.    The 
king,  over  heaps  of  ruins,  made  liis  triumjdiant  entry  into  the  un- 
happy metropolis,  which  had  so  cruelly  expiated  the  weak  and  perfid- 
ious policy  of  its  sovereign.      It  Avas    now  the  20th  of  November. 
The  cold  weather  suspended  military  operations,  and  the  king  again 
took  up  liis  winter-quarters  at  Breslan. 

The  third  of  the  seven  terrible  years  was  over,  and  Frederick  still 
stood  his  ground.  He  had  been  recently  tried  by  domestic  as  well  as 
by  military  disasters.  On  the  14tli  of  6ctol)er,  the  day  on  which  ho 
wa.s  defeated  at  Hochkirchen,  the  day  on  the  anniversary  of  which, 
forty-eight  years  later,  a  defeat  far  more  tremendous  laid  the  Prus- 
s^ian  monarchy  in  the  dust,  died  Wilhelmina,  Margravine  of  Bareuth. 
•  From  the  portraits  whicli  we  have  of  her,  by  lier  own  han  I,  and  by 
the  hands  of  the  most  discerning  of  her  contemporaries,  we  should 
pronounce  her  to  have  been  coarse,  indelicate,  and  a  good  hater,  but 
not  destitute  of  kind  and  generous  feelings.  Uc.r  mind,  naturally 
strong  and  ol)servant,  had  been  highly  cultivated  ;  and  .she  was,  and 
deserved  to  be,  Frederick's  favorite  aiaUtv      He  felt  the  loss  as  much 
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as  it  ^ns  in  liis  iron  nature  to  feel  tlie  loss  of  anytliing  but  a  provinoe 

'"'  Jt^BrSau  durin-  tlic  Vmt(>r  lio  was  indefatigable  in  his  poetical 
lalfors      The  nost  spirited  lines  perhaps  that  he  ever  wrote  are   o  l>e 
S-in  a  bitter  ulmpoon  on  Louis  -\  Madame    de  Pampadour 
which  he  composed  at  this  tune  and  sent  to  Voltaue.      ilie  \erse3 
wSe   indeed   so  good,  that  Voltaire  was  afraid  that  he  might  himself 
be  suspected  of  having  written  them,  or  at  least  of  having  corrected, 
them     and  partlv  from  fright-partly,  we  fear,  f rom  ove  of  niischie^ 
'^^nl  them^to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  then  pnme  minister  o    Fr^^ce  , 
(lioiseul  very  wisely  detennined  to  encounter  Frederick  at  J^ieder 
Ll?s  own  weapons,  and  applied  for  assistance  to  Pahssot,  who  had 
Inme  sHU  Is  a  versifier   and  who,  though  he  had  not  yet  made  him- 
S  f'i?by  b  r^hig  Rousseau  and"  Helvetius  on  the  stage,  was 
knmy;;7o  nossess  some  Tittle  talent  for  satire.     Palissot  produced  some 
ver"  Tti^^gS^g  iTnes  on  the  moral  and  literary  character  of  Fi-ederick 
and  these  lines  the  duke  sent  to  Voltaire.     This  war  of  couplets,  fol- 
lovvino-  clie  on  the  carnage  of  Zorndorf  and  the  conllagration   of 
Dresden!  Ulustiates  well  the  strangely  compounded  character  of  the 

""  Af  this^'moSe'nt  he  was  assailed  by  a  new  enemy,  Benedict  XIV 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  two  hundred  and  fitty  successoi^  of  bt 
Peter  was  no  more.  During  the  short  interval  between  his  re.gn  and 
S  at  of  his  disciple  Ganganelli,  the  chief  -'^^^ ^  -  ent"  XIH  TMs 
v-is  filled  by  Rezzonico,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  Xlil.  iim 
absurd  priest  detennined  to  try  w.^at  the  weight  of  his  an  hority 
c  uhl  edn  favor  of  the  orthodox  Maria  Theresa  against  a  heret  c 
k  n^  At  he  high  mass  on  Christmas-day,  a  sword  with  a  rich  be  t 
ftmf;cabbard  a  hat  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with  ermine,  and  a  dove 
o^near  s  tS  mystic  symbol  of  the  Divine  Comforter,  were  solemnly 
bleSbV  tbe  si^pieme  pontiff  .ancl  were  -"/  with  great  -emonyto 
Marshal  Daun,  the  conqueror  of  Kolin  and  Hochkuchen.  ihismaric 
of  Svor  ha  more  than  once  been  bestowed  by  the  Popes  on  the  great 
Sampion.^^  Sbnilar  honors  had  been  paid,  inore  than  six 

Snurifi  earlier   by  Urban  II.  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.     Snmlar  hon- 
o^fl?ad  been  conferred  on  Alba  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  Low 
CouScs   and  on   John   Sobiesky   after  the  deliverance  of  \ienna 
Bt   he  presents  which  were  received  with  profound  reverence  by  the 
b'   on  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  had 
ot  wholly  h.s   their  value  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  appeared 
nxnrHsUdy  ridiculous  to  a  generation  which  read  Montesquieu  and  / 
V iltai  f    Frc^  e  ■c  c  wrote  sarca.stic  verses  on  the  gifts,  theg.ver.  and, 
tie  receiver.     But  the  public  wanted  no  prompter  ;  and  a  umver  a 
rl!ar  of  laughter  fr.mi  Petersburg  to  Lisbon  reminded  the  Vatican  that 
the  {ure  of  crusades  wfus  over.  •  ,„„  ,^f 

The  f  urth  camimb'n,  the  most  disastrous  of  all  the  campaigns  of 
this  fearfuVwari'ufnow  opened.     The  Austrians  filled  tiaxony.  and 
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in«iaced  Rorlin.     The  Rnff^inns  defeatod  the  king's  grtirrals  on  tli« 
Oder   threatoiu-d  Silesia,  effected  a  junction  with  Laudolin,  an<l   in- 
trenched tlieuLselvi's  stron.irly  at  Kuner.sdorf.     FrcHleriek  liastenod  to 
attack  tlKMH.     A  .irreat  battle  was  Ibuglit.     During  the  earlier  part  of 
thedayeyerytliin-  yiehled  to  the  ini;)etuosity  of"^  the  Prussians,  and 
to  tlie  skill  of  their  cliief.     The  lines  were  forced.     Hal  f  the  Russian 
guns  were  talvon.     The  king  sent  off  a  courier  to  Berlin  with  two 
lines    announcing  a  complete   victory.     But,  in  the   mean  time,  the 
stubborn  Russians,  defeated  yet  unbroken,  had  taken  up  their  stand 
m  an  alnaost  impregnable  position,  on  an  emmence  where  the  Jews  of 
l^raukfoit  were^wont   to   bury  their  dead.     H«re  the   battle  re-om- 
nienced.     The  Prussian  infantry,  exhausted  by  six  hours   of  hard 
hghting,  under  a  sun  which  equalled  the  trophical  heat,  were  vc 
brought  up  rejwatedly  to  the  attack,  but  in  vain.     The  king  led  th'ree 
charges  m  person      Two  horses  were  killed  rnder  him.     The  officers 
ot    us  staff  fell  all  around  him.      His  coat  was  pierc(>d    In-   several 
bullets.     All  was  in  vain.     His  infantry  wa^  driven  back  with  fright- 
ful slaughter.     Terror  began  to  sprea.l  fast  from  man  to  man.     Az 
that  moment,  the  fiery  cavalry  of  Laudohn,  still  fresh,  rushed  on  the 
wavering  ranks.      Then  followed  a  universal  rout.     Frederick  liim- 
selt  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors 
und  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  a  gaUant  officer,  who,  at  the  head  of 
a   liandful_  of    Hussars,  made   good  a  diversion   of  a   few   minutes. 
Shattered  m  body,  shattered  in  minO,  the  king  reached  that  niffht  a 
village  winch  the  Cossacks  had  plundered  ;  and  there,  in  a  ruined  and 
deserted   farm-house.    Hung   hims«lf  on  a  heap   of  straw      He   had 
sent  to  Berlin  a  second  dispatch   very  different  from  his  first  •  "  Let 
the  royal  family  leave  Berlin.     Send  the  archives  to  Potsdam      The 
town  may  make  terms  with  thf  enemy." 

The  defeat  was  in  trutli  overwhelming.  Of  fifty  thousand  men, 
wlio  had  tiiat  morning  mar-hed  under  the  black  eagles,  not  threo 
thousand  remained  together.  The  king  bethought  him  again  of  his 
corro.sive  sublimate,  and  wrote  to  bid  adieu  to  his  friends,  and  to  Hvo 
directions  as  to  the  mcasu-es  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  his  death- 
1  have  no  resource  left  "—such  is  the  language  of  one  of  his  let- 

?,~,        '^  ^"■''*-     ■•■  '^^^^^  ^^^  survive  the  ruin  of  my  country.     Fare- 
well, forever."  •' 

But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  confederates  prevented  them  from 
following  up  their  dctory.  They  lost  a  few  davs  in  loitering  and 
W]uabbling  ;  and  a  few  days  improved  bv  Frederick  were  worth  mora 
than  tlxe  years  of  other  men.  On  the  morning  after  tlio  battle  lie 
had  got  together  eighteen  thousand  of  his  troops.  Verv  soon'lii.s 
force  amounted  to  thirty  thousand.  Gun.-s  were  procured  from  the 
neighlwrmg  fortresses  ;  and  there  was  again  an  arinv.  Berlin  was 
lor  the  present,  safe  ;  but  calamities  came  pouring  on'the  king  in  rn- 
nterrupted  succen-sion.  One  of  his  generals,  with  a  large  body  of 
troops,  waa  taken  at  Maxeu  ;  another  was  defeated  nt  Meiaeo  ;  and 
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when  at  length  the  campaign  of  1759  closed,  in  the  midst  of  a  rig- 
orous winter,  the  situation  of  Prussia  appeared  desperate.  The  only 
consoling  circumstance  was,  that  in  the  West  Ferdinand  of  Bruns 
wick  had  been  more  fortunate  than  his  master  ;  and  br  a  series  of  ex- 
ploits,  of  which  the  battle  of  Mindeu  was  the  most  glorious,  had  re- 
moved all  apprehension  of  danger  on  the  side  of  France. 

The  fifth  year  was  now  about  to  commence.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  the  Prussian  terri  ories,  repeatedly  devasted  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  invaders,  could  longer  support  the  contest.  But  the  king  car 
Tied  on  war  as  no  European  power  has  ever  carried  on  war,  except  tha 
<'ommittee  of  Public  Safety  during  the  great  agony  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  governed  liis  kingdom  as  he  would  have  governed  a 
besieo-ed  town,  not  caring  to  what  extent  property  was  destroyed,  or 
the  pursuits  of  civil  life  suspended,  so  that  he  did  but  make  head 
against  the  enemv  As  long  as  there  was  a  man  left  in  Prussia,  that 
man  might  carrv  a  muslcet— as  long  as  there  was  a  horse  left,  that 
horse  might  draw  artillery.  The  coin  was  debased,  the  civil  function- 
aries were  left  unpaid  ;  in  some  provinces  civil  government  altogether 
ceased  to  exist.  But  there  were  still  rye-bread  and  potatoes  ;  there 
were  still  lead  and  gunpowder  ;  and,  while  the  means  of  sustaining 
and  de.stroying  life  remained,  Frederick  was  determined  to  fight  it 
out  to  the  verv  last. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  campaign  of  1760  was  unfavorable  to  him. 
Berlm  was  again  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Great  contributions  were 
le\Med  on  the  inhabitants,  and  the  royal  palace  was  plundered.  But 
at  length,  after  two  years  of  calamity,  victory  came  back  to  his  arms. 
At  Lignitz  lie  gained  a  great  battle  over  Laudohn  ;  at  Torgau,  after  a 
day  of  horrible  carnage,  he  triumphed  over  Daun.  The  fifth  year 
closed  and  still  the  event  was  in  suspense.  In  the  countries  where 
tlie  war  had  raged,  the  misery  and  exhaustion  were  more  appalling 
than  ever  ;  but  still  there  were  left  men  and  beasts,  arms  and  food, 
and  still  Frederick  fougbt  on.  In  truth  lie  had  now  been  baited  into 
savapeness.  His  lieart  was  ulcerated  with  hatred.  The  implacable 
resentment  with  which  his  enemies  persecuted  him,  though  originally 
])rovoked  by  his  own  unprincipled  ambition,  excited  in  him  a  thir.st 
for  vengeance  which  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal.  "  It  is 
hard."  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  for  a  man  to  bear  what  I  bear. 
I  begin  to  feel  that,  as  the  Italians  say,  revenge  is  a  yileasure  for  the 
pods  My  philosophy  is  worn  out  l)y  suffering.  I  am  no  saint  like 
tliose  of  wliom  we  read  in  the  h  gcnds  ;  and  I  will  own  tliat  I  should 
die  content  if  only  I  could  first  infiict  a  portion  of  the  misery  which 
I  endure." 

Borne  up  by  such  feelings,  he  stnigglod  with  various  success,  l)ut 
ronstant  glorV,  through  the  campaign  of  1701.  On  the  whole,  the 
rfsult  of  this  camiiaign  was  disastrous  to  Prussia.  No  great  battle 
was  gaiin-d  \>v  tiie  eneuiy  ;  l)ut,  in  s])ite  of  the  dcsfx-rute  liounds  of 
Ui'j  hunted  tiger,  the  circle  of  pursuers  was  fast  closinp  round  him. 
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I^udolin  had  surprised  tlio  important  fortress  of  Schwoidnitz.  With 
thiit  fortress,  half  i>f  Silesia  and  tlio  command  of  tlie  most  itnporlant 
dcliles  thnm-^di  tlu-  mountains,  had  been  translorred  to  tlie  Aiistrians. 
1"he  Russians  liad  overpowered  the  king's  generals  in  Pomorania. 
The  country  was  so  completely  desolated  tliat  lie  began,  by  liis  owa 
confession,  to  look  round  him  with  blank  despair,  unuble  to  imagine 
■where  recruits,  hors(>s,  or  provisions  were  to  be  found. 
.  Just  at  this  tiuK^  two  great  events  brought  on  a  complete  change  in 
^llie  relations  of  almost  all  the  ]iowers  of  Europe.  One  of  those 
I  vents  was  tlie  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  office  ;  the  other  was  tho 
vieath  of  the  Emjiress  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 

The  retirement  of  Pitt  seemed  to  be  an  omen  of  utter  ruin  to  tlio 
House  of  Brandenburg.  His  proud  and  vehement  nature  was  incajiable 
of  anything  that  looked  hke  either  fear  or  treacliery.  He  liad  often 
declared  that  while  he  was  in  power,  England  should  never  make  a 
peace  of  Utrecht— should  never,  for  any  selfish  object,  abandon  an 
ally  even  in  the  hist  extremity  of  distress.  The  continental  war  was 
liis  own  war.  He  had  been  bold  enough — he  who  in  former  times 
had  attacked,  with  irresistible  powers  of  oratory,  the  Hanoverian 
policy  of  Carteret,  and  the  German  subsidies  of  "Newcastle — to  de- 
clare that  Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  Hampshire,  and  that 
lie  would  conquer  America  in  Germany,  He  had  fa  len  ;  and  tho 
power  which  he  had  exercised,  not  always  with  discretion,  but  always 
with  vigor  and  genius,  had  devolved  on  a  favorit(!  who  was  tin;  rc])- 
r;-sentative  of  the  Tory  party — of  tlie  party  which  had  thwarted  Wil- 
liam, which  had  jwrsecuted  Marlborough,  and  which  had  given  up 
the  Catalans  to  the  vengeance  of  Philip  of  Anjou.  To  make  peaco 
with  France — to  shake  oif  with  all,  or  more  than  all,  the  speed  com- 
patible with  decency,  every  Continental  connection,  these  were  among 
the  chief  objects  of  the  new  minister.  The  policy  then  followed  in- 
spired Frederick  with  an  unjust,  but  deep  and  bitter  aversion  to  tho 
English  name  ;  and  produced  effects  which  are  still  felt  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  To  that  policy  it  v/as  owing  that,  someVears 
later,  England  could  not  find  on  the  whole  Continent  a  single  ally  to 
stand  by  her  in  her  extreme  need  against  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
To  that  i»olicy  it  was  owing  that  Frederick,  alienated  from  England, 
was  compelled  to  connect  himself  closely  during  his  later  years  with 
Russia  ;  and  was  induced  reluctantly  to  a.ssist  in  that  great  crime, 
tlie  fruitful  parent  of  other  great  crimes — the  first  partition  of  Poland. 
Scarcely  had  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt  deprived  Prussia  of  her  only 
,'friend,  wlien  the  death  of  Elizabeth  produced  an  entire  revolution  iir 
jthe  politics  of  the  North,  'i'he  Grand  Duke  Petei-,  her  nephe\vr.  who 
*i>ow  a.srpnded  the  Russian  throne,  ^vas  not  merely  free  from  the  prejudi- 
ces which  his  aunt  had  entertained  against  Frederick,  but  was  a  wor- 
Fhipper,  a  servile  imitator,  a  Boswell,  of  tha  grpat  king.  The  day? 
of  the  new  czar's  government  were  few  and  evil,  but  sufficient  "to 
produce  u  change  iu  the  whole  state  of  Chriateudom.     Ho  set   '.he 
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Prussian  prisoners  at  liberty,  fitted  them  out  decently,  and  sent  tliem 
back  to  their  luastci  ;  be  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  provinces 
which  Elizabeth  had  decided  on  incorporating  with  her  dominions, 
and  absolved  all  those  Prussian  subjects,  who  had  be»n  compelled  to 
Bwear  fealtv  to  Russia,  from  their  engagements. 

Not  content  with  concluding  peace  on  terms  favorable  t*  Prussia, 
he  solicited  rank  in  the  Prussian  service,  dresse-i  himself  in  a  Prus- 
feian  uniform,  wore"  the  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia  on  his  breath,  made 
ipreparations  for  visiting  Prussia,  in  order  to  have  an  inter  fiew  with 
^he  object  of  his  idolatry,  and  actually  sent  fifteen  thousand  excel- 
lent troops  to  reinforce"  the  shattered  army  of  Frederidck.  Thus 
strengthened,  the  king  speedly  repaired  the  losses  of  the  precedin<j 
year,  reconquered  Silesia,  defeated  Daun  at  Buckersdorf,  invested 
and  retook  Schweidnitz,  and,  at  tlie  close  of  the  year,  preented  to 
the  forces  of  Maria  Theresa  a  from  as  formidable  as  before  the  great 
reverses  of  1759.  Before  the  end  of  the  eampaign,  his  friend  tho 
Emperor  Peter  having,  by  a  series  of  absurd  insults  to  the  in- 
stitutions, manners,  and  feelings  of  his  people,  united  them  in 
hostility  to  liis  person  and  government,  was  deposed  and  murdered. 
The  empress,  who  under  the  title  of  Catherine  the  Second,  now  as- 
sumed the  supreme  power,  was  at  the  commencement  of  her  admin- 
istration, by  no  means  partial  to  Frederick,  and  refused  to  permit 
Ler  troops  to  remain  under  his  command.  But  she  observed  tho 
peace  made  by  her  husband  ;  and  Prussia  was  no  longer  threatened 
by  danger  from  the  East. 

Entrland  and  France  at  the  same  time  pi.ired  off  to*-ether.  They 
concluded  a  treaty  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  observe  neu- 
irality  with  respect  to  the  (ierman  war.  Thus  the  coalitions  on  both 
lides'were  dissolved  ;  and  the  original  enemies,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
remained  alone  confronting  each  other. 

Austria  had  undoubtedly  by  far  greater  means  than  Prussia,  and 
was  less  exhausted  by  hostilities  ;  yet  it  seemed  hardly  possible  tliat 
Austria  could  effect  alone  what  she  had  in  vain  attempted  to  effect 
when  supported  by  France  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Russia  on  the  other. 
Danger  also  bcgaii  to  menace  the  imperial  house  from  another  quarter. 
The  Ottoman  Porte  held  threatening  language,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Turks  were  mustered  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  The  proud 
and  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Empress-Queen  at  length  gave  way  ; 
and,  in  Februarv,  17f«,  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  put  an  end  totlio 
conflict  whicli  had,  during  seven  years,  devastated  Germany.  Tim 
king  ctjded  nothing.  The  whole  Continent  in  arms  had  proved  una-.. 
Lie  to  tear  Silesia  from  tliat  iron  grasp. 

The  war  was  over.  Frederick  was  safe.  His  glory  was  beyond  tho 
reach  of  envy.  If  he  had  not  made  conque.sts  as  va.st  as  those  of  Al- 
exander, of  CiBsar,  of  Napoleon— if  he  had  not,  on  field  of  battle,  en. 
joyed  the  con.stant  succi«s  of  Marlborougli  and  Woilinglon— hfi  had 
yet  given  an  example  unrivalled  in   history  of  what  capacity  and  res 
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olution  ran  cfToct  nfifainst  the  greatest  sup<!riority  of  poorer  and  th« 
utmost  spite  of  fortune.  Ho  entered  Berlin  in  triu7n])Ii,  after  an  af>. 
8;^>cp  of  more  tliaj;  six  years.  The  streets  were  brilliantly  li^rht,.,] 
np,  and  as  he  passed  along  in  an  open  carriage,  with  Ferdinalul  of 
Brunswick  at  his  side,  the  multitude  saluted  him  with  loud  praises 
and  blessings.  He  was  moved  l)y  those  marks  of  attachment,  and  re- 
])eatedly  exclaimed,  "  Long  live  my  dear  people;  !  Long  lire  'my  chil- 
tlren  !  "  Yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  gay  si)ectacle,  he  could  not 
but  perceive  everywhere  the  traces  of  destruction  and  decay.  The 
■  city  had  been  more  than  once  plundered.  The  population  had  am- 
siderably  diminished.  Berlin,  however,  had  suffered  little  when  com- 
pared with  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  ruin  of  private  f(jrtunei?, 
the  distress  of  all  ranks,  was  such  as  might  appal  the  firmest  mind! 
Almost  every  province  had  been  the  seat  of  war,  and  of  war  conducted 
with  merciless  ferocity.  Clouds  of  Croatians  had  descended  on  Si- 
lesia. Tens  of  thousands  of  Cossacks  had  been  let  loose  on  Pome- 
rania  and  Brandenburg.  The  mere  contributions  levied  by  the  inva- 
ders amounted,  it  was  said,  to  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
hvrs  ;  and  the  value  of  what  they  extorted  was  probably  much  less 
than  the  value  of  what  they  destroyed.  The  fields  lay  uncultivated. 
The  very  seed-corn  had  been  devoured  in  the  madness  of  huno-er. 
Famine  and  contagious  maladies,  the  effect  of  famine,  liad  swept 
away  the  herds  and  flocks  ;  and  there  was  a  reason  to  fear  that  a  great 
pestilence  among  the  human  race  was  likely  to  follow  in  the  train  of 
that  tremendous  war.  Near  fifteen  thousand  houses  liad  been  burned 
to  the  ground. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom  had  in  seven  years  decreased  to  tho 
frightful  extent  of  ten  per  cent.  A  sixth  of  'the  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms  had  actually  perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  some 
districts  no  laborers  except  women  were  seen  in  the  fields  at  harvest 
time.  In  others,  the  traveller  pas.sed  shuddering  through  a  succession 
of  silent  villages,  in  which  not  a  single  inhabitant  remained.  Tho 
currency  had  been  deba.sed  ;  the  authority  of  laws  and  magistrates 
had  been  suspended  ;  the  whole  social  system  was  deranged.  For, 
during  that  convulsive  struggle,  everything  that  wa.s  not  military  vio- 
lence was  anarchy.  Even  the  army  was  disorijanized.  Some  great 
generals  and  a  crowd  of  excellent  olBcers  had  fallen,  and  it  had  been 

.impossible  to  supply  their  places.  The  difBculty  of  finding  recruits 
had,  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  been  so  great,  that  selection  and 
rejection   wrre  impossible.     Whole  battalions  were  composed  of  de- 

•serters  or  of  prisoners.  It  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  thirty  years 
of  repose  and  industry  would  repair  tlie  ruin  produced  by  .seven  years 
of  havoc.  One  consolatory  circumstance,  indeed,  there  was.  No 
debt  had  been  incurred.  The  burdens  of  the  war  had  been  terrible, 
almost  insupportable  ;  but  no  aj-rear  was  left  to  embarrass  the  finances 
in  the  time  of  pt-ace.* 

~  *  The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  remiuded  that  the  narrative  of  Macaulay  ends 
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It  rcmaimi  for  us,  in  order  to  become  tliorcuglily  acquainted  with 
tlie  man,  to  contemplate  Freilerick's  character  in  peace. 

The  iirst  and  most  immediate  object  of  Frederick's  attention  and 
anxiety  was  the  re-establishment  of  his  army,  in  order  that  no  enemy 
might 'hope  to  reap  advantage  from  a  sudden  renewal  of  hostilities. 
In  order  to  bring  the  recently  levied  troops  upon  a  par  witli  his  vet- 
eran, well-trained  warriors — of  whom,  however,  but  a  very  small 
^^umber  still  remained— military  exercise  and  drilling  were  enforced 
^\■ith  the  most  rigorous  exactness.  But  the  illustrious  monarch  him- 
self, when  he  beheld  the  whole  of  Europe  adopt  his  military  tactics, 
was'  deceived  in  the  over-estimation  of  tlieir  value.  The  system  of 
maintaining  standing  armies  was  carried  to  the  highest  point,  and  bo- 
came  the  pnncipal  o'bject  in  the  administration  of  every  State  ;  grave 
utility  degenerated  into  mere  display,  until  a  grand  convulsion  of  the 
world  made  its  vanity  and  puerility  but  too  apparent. 

The  care  taken  by  Frederick  to  effect  the  restoration  of  his  over- 
whelmed country  was  a  much  more  beneficent  employment  of  hig 
energies,  and  was  productive  of  incalculable  good.  It  formed  the 
most  imperishable  leaf  in  his  wreatli  of  glory.  The  corn  which  was 
already  bouglit  up  for  the  next  campaign  he  bestowed  upon  the  most 
destitute  of  his  people,  as  seed  for  sowing,  together  with  all  liis  su- 
perfluous horses.  The  taxes  were  remitted  for  six  months  in  Silesia, 
and  for  two  years  in  Pomerania  and  Neumark,  which  were  completely 
devastated.  Nay,  the  king,  in  order  to  encourage  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, ai)propri"ated  large  sums  of  money  for  that  purpose  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  tlio  exigency,  and  these  various  sums 
amounted  altogether  during  the  four-and-twenty  years  of  his  reign, 
after  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  to  no  less  than  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars.  Such  noble  genero.sity  redounds  still  more  to  the  glory  of 
Frederick,  inasmuch  as  it  wa.s  only  practicable  through  the  exercise  of 
great  economy,  and  to  promote  which  he  subjected  himself  to  every 
Ijersonal  sacrifice.  His  maxim  wa.s  thrt  his  treasure  belonged  not  to 
himself,  but  to  the  people  who  supplied  it  ;  and  while  many  other 
princes — not  bearing  in  mind  the  heavy  drops  of  sweat  which  ad- 
liered  to  each  of  the  numerous  gold  pieces  wrung  from  their  subjects 
— only  tliought  of  dis.sipating  the  entire  mass  in  the  most  unlicen.sed 
prodigality  and  waste,  he  lived  in  a  style  so  simple  and  frugal,  that 
out  of  the"  sum  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  his  court  he  saved 
annually  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 

He  explained  on  one  occasion  to  M.  de  Launay,  the  assessor  of  in- 
direct taxes,  the  principles  by  which  lie  v.'as  actuated  in  this  respect, 
in  clear  and  distinct  terms;  "Louis  XV.  and  I,"  he  .said,  "are  born 


!8cent  from  th  •  snnnv  uplands  of  his  style  is  sudden  and  painfnl,  but 
Ip  for  it.    Iltrr  Kohlrausch  I'ooa  on  honi'-tly  enough,  and  wcinnst  let 


here.    T'.ie  descent 

there  is  no  lielp  for  i -    .       .,,  ,  , 

liitn  fini.'n  the  story  or  po  ^vithout  itullo'.'other.  Patiencf^ ;  it  will  soon  be  over,  and 
as  n  purarplnm  ."or  t'ood  clnldrcn,  we  promise  you  near  tl»  dose  a  gorgeous  picturo 
pf  the  great  king  in  blj  old  age,  by  Carlylc. 
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moro  noody  tlmn  Iho  poorest  of  our  suhjocts  ;  for  tliorr  aro  bnt  fow 
nnionir  thciu  who  do  not  possess  a  smail  iiilu'ritance,  or  who  cannot  at 
least  earn  it  by  their  hibor  and  industry  ;  wliilc  he  and  1  ])osse.ss  noth- 
ing, neither  can  we  earn  anything  but  wliat  must  beh)ng  to  the  State. 
We  are  merely  the  stewards  appointed  for  the  administration  of  the 
general  fund  ;  and  if,  as  sncl*|,  we  were  to  api)ly  to  our  own  ]iersonal 
exi)enditure  more  than  is  reasonably  necessary,  we  should,  by  sucli 
proceeding,  not  only  bi'ing  down  upon  ourselves  seven;  condemnation 
in  the  lirst  place  for  extravagance,  l)ut  likewise  for  having  fraudu-i 
lently  taken  ])ossession  of  that  which  was  confided  to  our  charge  for* 
the  public  weal." 

Tlie  particular  care  and  interest  shown  by  the  king  in  tlie  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  produced  its  sjieedy  improvement.  Large  tracts  of 
land  were  rendered  arable,  fresh  supplies  of  laborers  Avere  procured 
/rom  other  countries,  and  where  formerly  marsh  and  moor  were  gen- 
erally prevalent,  fertile,  flourishing  cornfields  were  substituted  instead. 
These  happy  results,  whicli  greeted  the  eye  of  Frederick  whenever  he 
took  his  regularly-appointed  journeys  throughout  his  dominions,  wero 
highly  grateful  to  his  feelings  ;  while  during  these  tours  of  survey 
notliing  escaped  liis  acutely  observing  mind  ;  so  much  so,  that  few 
sovereigns  could  boast  of  sucli  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  domains 
— even  to  the  most  trifling  details — as  the  King  of  Prussia  acquired  of 
liis  own  estates  through  continual  and  indefatigable  application  to  this 
one  object.  Silesia,  which  had  suffered  so  much,  was  especially  dear 
to  his  feelings,  and  to  that  territory  ho  devoted  particular  attention  ; 
when,  therefore,  upon  a  general  census  in  the  year  1777,  he  found 
it  contained  180,000  more  inhabitants  than  in  the  year  175G,  when  the 
war  commenced  ;  and  when  he  perceived  the  losses  sustained  during 
tliat  war  thus  amply  repaired,  and  the  glorious  results  produced  by 
agricultural  labor  and  commercial  enterprise,  he,  in  the  gladness  oiP 
Lis  heart,  expressed,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Jordan,  the  sensations 
lie  felt  at  beholding  the  flourishing  state  of  a  province,  the  condi- 
tion of  which  was  but  a  short  time  before  so  sadly  depressed  and 
miserable. 

Industry  is  indispensable  in  a  people  who  depend  on  their  energy 
and  activity  for  their  rank  among  nations  ;  but  this  rank  is  not  the 
only  attendant  advantage  :  a  benefit  far  greater  is  the  fresh,  healthy 
vigor  it  imparts  to  the  people.  And  in  this  respect  Frederick  the 
Great  was  a  .striking  example,  truly  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  his 
subjects  ;  for  even  during  the  early  period  of  his  life  lie  already  wrote 
to  his  friend  Jordan  thus  :  "  You  are  quite  right  in  believing  tliat  II 
work  hard  ;  I  do  so  to  enable  me  to  Urn,  for  nothing  so  nearly  ap-' 
jiroaches  the  likeness  of  death  as  the  half -.slumbering,  listless  .state  of 
idleness."  And,  subsequently,  when  he  had  become  old  and  feeble, 
this  feeling  still  retained  its  ]>owcr,  and  operated  A\ith  all  its  original 
influence  uj)on  his  mind,  for  in  another  l(;!t(;r  to  the  same  friend  ho 
%ays  •.  "  I  still  feel  aa  formerly  tlie  same  anxiety  for  action  ;  as  then. 
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I  no*  still  long  to  Tvork  and  be  busy,  and  my  mind  and  body  are  in 
continaal  contention.     It  is  no  longer  requisite  tbat  I  should  live,  un- 
less 1  can  live  and  work."  „._,., 
And  truly,  in  making  a  profitable  use  of  liis  time,  Kmg  Frederick 
displayed  a"  perseverance  which  left  him  without  a  rival  ;  and  even  in 
his  old  ao-e  he  never  swerved  from  the  original  plan  he  had  laid  down 
and  followed  from  his  earliest  manhood,  for  even  on  the  very  day 
before  his  death  he  was  to  be  seen  occupied  Avith  the  business  of  his 
'rrovcrnment.     Each  hour  had  its  occupation,  and  the  one  grand  prm- 
)ciple  which  is  the  soul  of  all  industry— viz.,  to  leave  over  from  to-day 
rothing  for  the  jnorrow— -passed  Avith  Frederick  as  the  inviolable  law 
of  his  whole  life.     Tlie  entire  day— commencing  at  the  hour  of  four 
in    the    morning    aiad   continuing  until   midnight,    accordingly  five- 
sixths  of  the  dav— was  devoted  to  some  occupation  of  the  mind  or 
heart   for  in  ordex  that  even  the  hour  of  repast  might  not  be  wholly 
monopolized  bv  the  mere  gratification   of  the   stomach,   Frederick 
assembled  around  him  at  midday  and  in  the  evening  a  circle  of  intel- 
lectual men,  and  these  conversaziones— in  Avhich  the  king  himself  took 
an  hnportant  share— were  of  such  an  animated  and  enlivening  nature 
that  they  were  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  entertainments  of  Socrates 
himself.     Unfortunately,"  however,  according  to  the  taste  of  that,  age,__ 
nothing  but  wittici.sms  and  liumorous  sallies  were  made  the  subject  or 
due  aT)preciation  and  applause.     Vivacity  of  idea  promptly  expressed 
and  strikingly  apropos  allusions  were  the  order  of  the  day,  while 
iirofunditv  of" thought  and  subjects  of  more  grave  and  serious  discus- 
biou  were'banished  as  ill-timed  and  uncalled-for— a  necessary  conse- 
(juence  arising  from  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the  French  language, 
which  formed  the  medium  of  communication  at  these  reunions  of 
Frederick  the  Great.      The  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  the  perusal 
of  official  dispatches,  private  correspondence,  and  ministerial  docu- 
ments, to  each  of  which  he  added  his  replies  and  observations  in  tliG 
margin.       After    having   gone   through   this   all-important   business 
rontTne' of  the  dav,.  lie  directed  his  attention  to  the  more  recreative 
occupations   of   his   ideasure-grounds   and   literary   compositions,   of 
which  latter  Frederick  has  left  behind  him  a  rich  collection  ;  and 
finally,  as  a  last  resource  of  amusement,  he  occasionally  devoted  a 
few  stolen  moments  to  his  flute,  upon  which  he  was  an  accomplished 
performer.     This,  his  favorite  instrument,  indeed,  like  an  intimate 
and  faithful   friend,  served  often  to  allay  the  violent  excitements  of 
Ills  si)irit ;  and  while  ho  strolled  with  it  through  his  suite  of  rooms, 
•often  for  iiours  together,  his  thoughts,  as  he  luJiself  relates,  became 
more  and  more  collected,  and  bis  mind  better  prepared  for  calm  and 
serious  nu'ditation.     Nevertheless,  ho  never  permitted  affairs  of  state 
to  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyments  he  sought  Iwth  in 
music  «nd  in  poetry  ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  Fredcrick'a  character 
miifrt,  ever  command  respect  and  admir;ttion. 

The  govenimout  of  Frederick  wad  deapotic  in  tho  strictowt  mum  ol 
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I  ho  word  ;  CTervthing  emanated  from  the  king,  and  everything  ra 
verted  to  liim  again.  lie  never  accorded  any  share  in  the  administra- 
tion to  an  assembly  of  States,  nor  even  to  the  State  Council,  which, 
composed  of  the  most  enlightened  men,  would  have  been  able  to  have 
presented  to  their  sovereign,  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  light,  the 
l)earings  of  the  intricate  questions  connected  with  government.  Ho 
felt  in  himself  the  power  to  govern  alone,  seconded  by  tlie  strongest 
desire  of  making  his  people  happy  and  great.  Thence  it  ap}x»ared  to 
Ids  mind  thai  the  jn-edominant  strength  of  a  State  was  based  uy)on  tht. 
means  wliich  are  the  readiest  and  the  most  efficacious  in  the  liandd  of  one 
ptTson,  viz.,  in  his  army  and  in  the  treasury.  His  cliief  aim,  therefore, 
was  to  manage  that  these  two  powerful  implements  of  government 
ehould  be  placed  in  the  most  favorable  condition  possible  ;  and  thus  wo 
(ind  that  Frederick  often  sought  the  means  to  obtain  this,  his  grand  ob- 
ject, without  sufficiently  taking  into  consideration  the  effect  they  might 
Bubsequently  produce  upon  the  disposition  and  morality  of  the  nation. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  he,  in  the  year  1764,  invited  a  dis- 
tiuguished  fermier-general  of  France,  Ilelvetiiis,  to  Berlin,  in  order  to 
consult  him  upon  the  means  of  augmenting  the  revenues  of  the  State  ; 
(ind  in  consequence  of  his  suggestions,  measures  were  adopted  which 
were  extremely  ol)noxious  to  the  public,  and  caused  many  to  defraud, 
instead  of  co-operating  with,  the  government.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  by  these  and  other  means  resorted  to  by  the  king,  the  reve 
nues  of  the  kingdom  were  increased  considerably.  It  must,  however, 
be  advanced  in  Frederick's  vindication,  firstly,  ithat  he  adopted  these 
measures,  not  for  his  own  individual  advantage,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
all ;  and  .secondly — we  must  again  repeat  it — that  the  great  errors  of 
the  age  completely  obscured  his  own  view.  With  what  cagernes.s 
would  not  his  clear  mind  have  caught  at  the  enlightenment  produced 
by  reform,  had  he  but  lived  in  a  time  when  freedom  of  thought  was 
more  appreciated — for  to  him  this  freedom  of  thought  was  so  dear 
that  he  never  attacked  the  ])ublic  expression  of  opinion.  His  subjects 
enjoyed  under  liis  reign,  among  other  privileges,  that  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ;  and  he  liimself  gave  free  scope  to  the  .shafts  of  censura 
and  ridicule  aimed  against  his  public  and  private  character,  for  tha 
consciousness  of  his  own  persevering  endeavors  in  the  service  of  hli. 
country,  and  of  his  sincere  devotion  to  his  duties,  elevated  him  beyond 
all  petty  susceptibility.  The  chief  object  of  tlie  king's  care  was  a 
Bearch  into  truth  and  enlightenment,  a.s  it  was  then  understood.  But 
this  enlightenment  consisted  in  a  desire  to  undtu'stand  everything  ;  to 
•.analyze,  dissect,  and — demolish.  Whatever  appeared  inex])lic^iblo 
was  at  once  rejected  ;  faith,  love,  hope,  and  filial  respect — all  those 
feelings  which  have  their  seat  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul — wer^ 
icstroyed  in  tlieir  germination. 

But  tliis  annihilating  agency  was  not  confined  to  the  State  :  it  man. 
ifested  itself  also  in  science,  in  art,  and  even  in  religion.  Tiie  French 
were  the  promotera  of  thia  pheuomeuou,  and  iu  this  tJiey  weru  even*- 
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tally  imitated  tlirougliout  the  -n-orld,  but  more  especially  in  Ger- 
many. Superficial  ornament  passed  for  profound  wisdom,  and  witty, 
Bnrcastic  phraseology  assumed  the  place  of  soundness  and  sincerity  of 
expression.  Nevertheless,  even  at  this  time  there  were  a  few  chosen 
men  who  were  able  to  recognize  that  which  was  true  and  just,  and 
raised  their  voices  accordingly  ;  and,  in  the  world  of  intellect,  the 
names  of  Lessing,  Klopstock,  Goethe,  etc  ,  need  alone  be  mentioned, 
being,  as  they  were,  the  founders  of  a  more  sterling  age.  They  were 
joined  by  many  othei-s,  and,  thus  united,  they  constituted  an  intellec- 
tual phalanx  in  opposition  to  the  progress  made  by  the  sensual  French 
school.  These  intellectual  refomiers  were  soon  strengthened  by  such 
auxiliaries  as  Kant,  Ficht-,  Jacobi,  etc.,  who  advanced  firmly'under 
the  banner  of  science  ;  and  from  such  beginnings  grew,  by  degrees, 
that  powerful  mental  reaction  which  has  already  achieved  such 
mighty  things,  and  led  the  way  to  greater  results  still. 

This  awakening  of  the  Geraian  mind  was  unnoticed  by  King  Fred- 
erick  ;  he  lived  in  the  world  of  French  refinement,  separate  and  soli- 
tary, as  on  an  island.  The  waves  of  the  new,  rushing  stream  of  life* 
passed  without  approaching  him,  and  struck  against  tlie  barriers  by 
wliich  he  was  enclosed.  His  over-appreciation  and  patronage  of  for- 
eigners, however,  impelled  the  higher  classes  of  society  to  share  in 
his  sentiments,  equally  as  mucli  a-s  his  system  of  administration  had 
served  as  a  model  for  other  rulers  to  imitate.  Several  among  hia 
contemporaries  resolved,  like  him,  to  reign  independently,  but  with- 
out possessing  the  sam«  commanding  genius,  wlience,  however  well- 
intentioned,  they  were  wrecked  in  their  career — among  whom  may  be 
more  especially  included  Peter  111.  of  Russia,  Gustavuis  III.  of  Swe- 
den, and  Joseph  II.  of  (fermany. 

In  the  year  1705  Jo.seph  II.  was  acknowledged  as  successor  to  his 
father,  Francis  I.,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  but  whose  acts  as  em- 
peror present  little  or  nothing  wortliy  of  record.  His  son,  however, 
was  on  this  very  account  tlie  more  anxious  to  effect  great  changes  — 
to  transform  ancient  into  modern  institutions,  and  to  devote  the  great 
and  predominating  power  with  which  he  was  endowed  towards  re- 
modelling tlie  entire  condition  of  liis  States.  All  his  projects,  how- 
ever, were  lield  in  abeyance  until  tlie  death  of  his  mother,  Maria 
Theresa,  in  1780,  who,  ever  wise  and  active,  had,  even  to  the  last 
mi»ments  of  lier  existence,  exercised  all  her  power  and  influence  in 
the  administration  of  affairs  ;  and  accordingly  her  maternal  authority 
operated  effectually  upon  his  fedings  a.H  a  son,  and  served  for  a  time 
to  suspend  tlio  accoiiiplishment  of  his  desires.  Meantime,  in  the  in-, 
tf-rval  between  the  years  17(5.')  and  17H0,  various  events  took  place 
whicli  exercised  an  iiiii)ortant  influence  upon  the  la.st  ten  years  of  his 
n-ign.  Among  the  rest  may  be  more  especially  mentioned  the  dis- 
tnfmhnincnt  of  Poland  in  177;},  and  the  war  of  the  Bavanan  succes- 
fion  in  1778. 

Augustas  HI  ,  King  of  Poland,    di<;id  in  the  year  17<!5,  leaving  l>o- 
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hind  hini  r  grandson,  only  as  yet  a  minor  ;  consequently  the  house  of 
yaxouy,  which  hud  held  possession  of  the  throne  of  Poland  during  a 
space  of  Pixtv-r.!x  years,  now  lost  it.  Botli  Russia  and  Rruss'.a  stei)ped 
forward  forlhwitli,  and  took  upon  theniRclvcs  the  arrangement  ot  tha 
affairs  of  Poland  :  an  interference  which  that  nation  was  now  unablo 
to  resist,  for,  strong  and  rcdouhtaljle  as  it  had  been  fonnerly,  dissen- 
sion had  so  much  reduced  its  resources  that  it  was  at  this  moment 
wholly  incapable  of  maintaining  or  even  acting  for  itself.  Both 
powers  required  that  Poland  should  choose  for  her  sovereign  a  native- 
born  prince,  and  an  army  of  ten  thousand  Russians  whicli  suddenly 
advanced  upon  Warsaw,  and  an  equal  number  of  Prussian  troops  as- 
sembled upon  the  frontiers,  produced  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski  to  the  throne.  Henceforth  there  was  no  longer  an  imperial 
diet  held  at  which  foreigners  did  not  endeavor  to  bring  into  effect  all 
their  influence. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  a  war  took  place  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, in  which  the  former  took  possession  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  which  that  power  was  extremely  desirous  of  retaining.  This, 
however,  Austria  opposed  most  strenuously,  lest  Russia  should  be- 
come too  powerful,  and  Frederick  the  tireat  found  himself  in  a 
dilenmia  hov/  to  maintain  the  balance  between  the  two  parties.  Tha 
most  expedient  means  of  a  ijustnient  appeared  in  the  end  to  be  the 
.spoUation  of  a  country  which  w;is  the  least  able  to  oppose  it  ;  viz., 
Poland ;  and,  accordingly,  a  portion  of  its  territory  was  seized  and 
shared  between  the  three  powers — Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
With  whom  this  idea  first  originated  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  the  times'.  For  as  the  wisdom  of  that  age  only  based  its  calcula- 
tions upon  the  standard  of  the  senses,  and  estimated  the  power  of 
States  merely  by  their  square  miles,  amount  of  population,  soldiers, 
and  revenue,  the  grand  aim  of  the  then  State  policy  Avas  to  devoto 
every  effort  towards  aggrandizement  ;  nothing  was  held  more  desir- 
able than  some  fresh  conquest,  which  might  advantageously  round 
off  a  kingdom,  while  all  consideration  of  eq;  ity  and  justice  was  forced 
to  yield  before  this  imixjrioas  principle.  When  one  of  the  larger 
States  affected  such  an  acquisition,  the  others,  alarmed,  considered 
the  balance  of  Europe  compromised  and  endangered. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  three  kingdoms  bordering  upon  Poland,- 
liaving  shared  between  them  the  spoil,  were  each  augmented  in  i)ro- 

Sortion,  whence  all  fear  of  danger  was  removed.  This  system  had 
ecome  so  Buperficiai,  so  miserable  and  absurd,  that  they  lost  sight 
laltogetlier  of  the  principle  that  a  just  equilibrium  and  the  permanent 
safety  of  all  can  onlv  be  secured  by  tlir  inviolable  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  the  partition  of  Poland  was  the  formal  renuncia- 
tion itself  of  tliat  sy.stem  of  equipoise,  and  served  as  the  ])recursor  of 
all  those  great  revolutions,  dismembennents,  and  transformations,  to- 
gether with   all   those   ambitious  attempts  aS  uaivi?rsal  monarchy, 
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w^iim   rfuring  a  space  of  five-andtwenty  years,    were  the  means  of 
LoiiAHi'&.ng'  Europe  to  her  very  foundations. 

The  j^o])](  of  Poland,  menaced  as  they  were  in  three  quarters,  weTe 
forced  ia  the  ^utumu  of  1773  to  submit  to  tlie  dismemberment  of 
their  country,  of  which,  accordingly,  three  thousand  square  miles  were 
forthwitl  divided  between  Russia,  Prus  'a,  and  Austria. 

Masimihan  Josej^h,  elector  of  Bavaria,  having  died  in  1777  without 
issue,  the  inheritance  of  his  estates  and  electoral  dignity  came  into 
the  hands  ol  the  elector  palatine.  The  emperor  Joseph,  however, 
with  his  usuLil  ra-shness,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  inheritance 
in  favor  of  Austria  ;  he  accordingly  raked  up  old  claims  and  marched 
suddenly  with  his  army  into  Bavaria,  of  which  he  took  immediate 
possession.  T^e  pacific  palatine,  Charles  Theodore,  thus  surprised 
and  overawed,  signed  a  treaty  by  which  he  ceded  two-thirds  of  Bava- 
ria to  the  housj  of  Austria  in  order  to  secure  to  liimsdf  possession  of 
at  least  the  oth^r  third.  The  conduct  of  Austria  on  this  occasion,  to- 
gether with  thii,  part  she  had  previously  taken  in  the  dismemberment 
of  ill-fated  Poland,  was  the  more  unexpected  inasmuch  as  she  was  the 
only  one  of  all  ihe  superior  States  which  had  liitherto  abstained  from 
similar  acts  of  i.ggression.  But  the  mutability  of  the  age  had  now 
destroyed  like wiic  in  Austria  the  uniform  pacific  bearing  for  which, 
she  had  so  long  '.)een  distinguished. 

These  proceedings  gave  rise  to  serious  commotions  in  various  parts 
of  the  empire,  aud  Frederick  the  Great  more  especially  felt  he  could 
not  and  ought  noi  to  remain  an  inactive  observer  of  what  was  pass- 
ing. Accordingly  he  entered  the  lists  against  Austria  at  once,  and 
commenced  operavions  as  protector  of  the  heir  of  Charles  Theodore, 
the  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  who  protested  against  the  compact  signed 
by  tlie  former  witi.  Austria,  and  claimed  the  assistance  of  the  King 
of  Pru.ssia.  Tlie  joung  and  hot-headed  emperor  Joseph  accepted  the 
challenge  forthwitl^,  and  taking  up  a  position  in  Bohemia,  he  there 
awaited  the  king  ;  the  latter,  who  had  already  crossed  the  mountains, 
finding  liini,  however,  so  strongly  intrenched,  was  reluctant  to  liazard 
an  attack  under  r.uch  difiicult  circum.stances,  and  withdrew  from 
Bohemia.  After  a  few  unimportant  skirmishes  between  tlie  light 
troops  of  both  sides,  peace  was  signed  by  the  mediation  of  France  and 
Russia,  at  Teschei,  on  the  loth  of  May,  1779,  even  before  the  end  of 
tlie  first  year  of  the  war.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa,  now  advanced 
in  years,  by  no  m»«ans  shared  in  her  son's  taste  for  war,  but,  on  tliel 
contrary,  earnestly  desired  i):'ac(;  ;  while  Frederick  himself,  who  had 
nothing  to  gain  j,-rsonally  by  this  camjiaign,  was  equally  anxious  for 
a  reconciliation.  Moreover,'  he  was  likewise  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  po6.scssed  sji  eye  sudiciently  penetrating  to  perceive  tliut  the 
fonner  original  i.pirit  and  energy  of  the  army,  which  had  performed 
such  prodigies  Of  valor  in  the  war  of  Seven  Years,  had  now  almost 
disapjKjared,  altbough  tlie  discijjline  under  whicli  it  was  still  placed 
was  equally  syvore  and  tyraunicul  ati  iu  former  time«.      Uudcr  these 
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Mid  other  circnmstancos,  tlioroforo,  peace  was  preferable  to  war,  By 
/lie  treaty  now  coiu-liuled,  Austria  restored  to  the  palatine  house  all 
the  estates  of  Bavaria,  except  the;  eircle  of  Biirgau,  and  the  succes- 
eiou  was  secured  to  the  Dukt*  of  Deux- Pouts. 

After  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  1780,  Joseph  II.  strove  with 
nil  the  impetuosity  of  his  fiery  and  enterprisng  nature,  to  bring  into 
immediate  execution  the  great  and  amlntious  ])lans  he  had  formed, 
and  to  give  to  the  various  nations  spread  over  the  boundless  surface 
af  his  vast  possessions,  one  unique  and  equal  form  of  government, 
after  a  model  such  as  he  had  himself  formed  within  his  own  mind.  _ 

Joseph  adopted  as  his  model  the  absolute  principles  of  Frederick  in 
his  system  of  government  ;  but  Frederick  occupied  himself  more  with 
external  arrangements,  with  the  administration  of  the  State,  the  pro- 
motion of  industry,  and  the  increase  of  tlie  revenue,  interfering  very 
little  with  the  progress  of  intellectual  culture,  which  followed  its  par- 
ticular course,  often  altogether  without  his  knowledge;  while  in  this 
rifspect  Joseiili,  by  his  new  measures,  f)ften  encroached  ujion  the 
dearest  privileges  of  his  subjects.  He  insi.sted  certainly  upon  liberty 
of  conscience  and  freedom  of  thought  ;  Imt  he  did  not  bear  in  mind, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  this  principle  depended 
upon  that  close  conviction  which  cannot  be  forced,  and  can  only  exist 
in  reality  when  the  light  of  truth  lias  gradually  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  the  heart. 

The  greatest  obstacles,  however,  thro\vn  in  the  way  of  Joseph's  in- 
jCrt'ations  proceeded  from  the  church  ;  for  his  grand  object  was  to 
confiscate  numerous  monasteries  and  spiritual  institutions,  and  to 
change  at  once  the  whole  ecclesiastical  constitution  ;  that  is,  he  con- 
templated obtaining  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  what  would  of 
itself  have  occurred  in  the  space  of  half  a  century. 

By  this  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  possessions  more  than  one 
neighboring  prince  of  the  empire,  such  as  the  bishop  of  Passau  and 
vhe  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  found  themselves  attacked  in  their  rights, 
Mnd  did  not  hesitate  to  complain  loudly  ;  and  in  the  same  way  in  other 
matters,  various  other  princes  found  too  much  reason  to  condemn  the 
emperor  for  treating  with  contempt  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 
Their  apprehensions  were  more  especially  increa-sed  when  the  em- 
peror, in  the  year  1785,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  exchange  of  territory 
with  the  electoral  prince-palatine  of  Bavaria,  according  to  which  the 
latter  was  to  resign  his  country  to  Austria,  for  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive in  return  the  Austrian  Netherlands  under  the  title  of  a  new 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  :  an  arrangement  l)y  which  the  entire  south  of 
Gcnnanv  would  have  come  into  the  exclusive  possession  of  Austria. 
The  prince-palatine  was  not  at  all  indisposed  to  make  the  exchange, 
*nd  France  as  well  as  Russia  at  first  favored  it  in  its  principle  ;  but 
Frederick  11.  once  more  stepped  forward  and  disconcert.ed  their  plans, 
in  which  he  succeeded  likewise  in  bringing  Russia  to  co-overato  with 
him. 
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The  c  imraotions,  however,  produced  by  these  efforts  made  by 
Joseph  to  bring  his  rasli  projects  into  immediate  operation,  caused 
the  old  King  of  Prussia  to  form  the  idea  of  establisliing  an  alliance  of 
the  German  princes  for  the  preservation  of  the  imperial  constitution, 
similar  in  character  to  the  unions  formed  in  previous  times  for  mutual 
defence.  Such  at  least  was  to  be  the  unique  object  of  this  alliance 
according  to  the  king's  own  words  ;  and  this  league  was  accordingly 
effected  in  the  year  1785,  between  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  the 
Dukes  of  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  and  Deux-Ponts,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  several  other  princes,  who  were  soon  joined 
by  the  Elector  of  Mentz.  This  alliance  was  based  upon  principles  in 
their  nature  less  inimical  than  strictly  surveillant  ;  nevertheless,  it 
effected  the  object  contemplated  by  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  house 
of  Austria  in  the  various  innovations  threatened  by  the  emperor, 
while  it  operated  as  a  lesson  indicating  to  that  house  that  its  veal  dis 
tinction  among  tlie  other  nations  of  Europe  was  to  preserve  The  pre- 
sent order  of  things,  to  protect  all  rights  and  privileges,  to  oppose  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  and  thus  to  constitute  itself  the  bulwark  of  uni- 
versal liberty  ;  but  failing  in  all  this,  it  must  inevitably  lose  at  once 
all  public  confidence.  This  alliance  of  princes,  however,  produced 
little  or  no  important  results  for  th«  advantage  of  Germany,  owing' 
partly  to  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  which  took  place  in  the  following 
year,  and  partly  to  the  circumstances  of  the  successors  of  Joseph  it 
liappily  returning  to  the  ancient  hereditary  principles  of  the  house, 
botli  in  its  moderation  and  circumspection  ;  and  finally,  owing  to  the 
unht-ard  of  events  which  transpired  in  Europe  during  the  last  tea 
years  of  tlUg  century,  and  which  soon  produced  too  much  cause  for 
forgetting  an  previous  minor  grievances. 

This  alliance  of  tlie  princes  of  the  empire  was  the  last  public  act  of 
the  great  Frederick  of  any  consequence  ;  and  he  died  in  the  following 
year.  He  continued  active  and  full  of  enterprise  to  tlie  last,  in  spite 
of  hisadvancfid  age,  but  his  condition  becam-  gradually  more  isolated, 
inasmuch  as  all  tiie  companions  of  his  farmer  days  had  in  turns  dis- 
appeared and  sunk  into  their  last  resting-place  "before  himself,  the 
last  among  them  being  the  brave  old  warrior,  Ziethen,  who  died  iu 
the  January  previous  to  the  same  year  as  his  royal  master,  at  the  ago 
of  eighty-seven  ;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  heaven  had  not  blessed  him 
with  u.ny  faniily,  and  thus  he  was  del)arred  from  the  endearing  enjoy- 
ment ex[>erienced  by  a  fatlier,  when  he  sees  himself  growing  youiig 
again,  and  rrjvivified  in  his  posterity.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
wanting  in  all  those  feelings  conducive  to  this  state  of  life — a  state 
against  which  liis  whole  nature  recoiled.* 

*  "  About  fourscore  years  apo,  there  used  to  bo  seen  saiinterin!;  on  the  terraces  of 
Bane  Soiiri,  for  aHhort  time  in  tlu'  nftonioon.  or  you  iniLrbt  have  met  him  elsewhero 
at  an  aarllor  hour,  ridi  iL'or  dnvingin  a  rapid.  buHiness  Tiinnner  on  the  open  roids 
or  thronc'h  tlie  (icrueuy  W'Wfli  and  avetiues  rrf  that  intricate,  ampliibirtn^  I'ot>;dira 
region,  a  hJijUJy  lut<jre»tiin;,  lean,  liUie  old  man,  of  iU<irt  though  slijUtly  (stooping 
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lli»  jniiul,  with  scarcoly  any  intorniption,  retained  all  its  power 
dui'inf^  tho  Umg  space  of  .sevtMity-foiir  years,  althoiit,'li  his  body  liml 
latterfv  become  muclx  reiUxccul  and  enfcebk-d.  Through  the  extrava- 
gant use  lie  had  always  uiad(^  of  strong  spices  and  French  dishes,  ho 
dr  ed  up  the  springs  of  life,  and  after  suffering  severely  from  dropsy, 
he  departed  this  life  on  the  17th  of  August,  178G,  and  was  buried  iu 
Potsdam,  under  the  pulpit  of  the  church  belonging  to  the  garrison. 

In  h.s  last  illness  Frederick  displayed  great  mildness  and  patience, 
and  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  trouble  and  pain  he  caused! 
those  around  him.  During  one  of  his  sleepless  nights  he  called  tol 
the  page  who  kept  watch  in  the  room,  and  asked  him  what  o'clock  it 
was.  The  man  replied  it  had  just  struck  two.  "  Ah,  then  it  is  still 
too  soon  !"  exclaimed  the  king,  "but  I  cannot  sleep.     See  whether 


figure-  whose  name  amonsT  stransjerg  was  King  Friednchthe  Second,  or  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  at  home  among  the  common  people,  who  much  loved  and 
esteemed  him.  was  Vaier  Fritz-Y-Mxax  Fred-a  name  of  familiarity  which  had  not 
bred  contempt  in  that  instaice.  lie  is  a  liing  every  inch  of  him,  though  without 
the  trappings  of  a  king.  Presents  himself  in  a  Spartan  simplicity  of  vesture  ;  no 
crown  but  an  old  military  cocked-hat -generally  old,  or  trampled  and  kneaded  into 
absolute  *o/'if««ss  if  new-no  sceptre  but  one  like  Agamemnon'-,  a  walking-stick 
cat  from  the  woods,  wliich  serves  :ilso  as  a  ridiug-stick  (with  which  he  hits  the  horse 
'between  the  ears,'  say  author^);  and  for  royal  robes,  a  mere  soldior  s  blue 
coat  with  rod  facings,  coat  likely  to  be  old,  and  sure  to  bavc  a  good  deal  of  fepanish 
snuff  on  the  breast  of  it  ;  rest  of  the  apparel  dim,  unobtrusive  in  color  or  cut,  end- 
in"  in  hich,  over-knee,  military  boots,  which  m  ly  be  brnshe  I  (and,  I  hope,  kept 
soft  witlum  underhand  suspicion  of  oil),  but  are  not  pcrmitttd  to  be  blackened  or 
varnished  •  Day  and  Martin  with  ttieir  soot-pots  forbidden  to  approach . 

"The  man  id  not  of  godlike  physiognomy,  any  more  than  of  imposing  stature  or 
costume  •  clo*e-shut  mouth  with  tliin  lips,  prominent  jaws  and  nose,  receding 
brow  by  no  means  of  Olympian  height  ;  head,  however,  is  of  long  form,  and  has 
eun^r'lative  gray  eves  iu  it.  Not  what  is  called  a  beautiful  man  ;  nor  yet,  by  all  ap- 
pearance, what  is  called  a  happy.  On  the  contrary,  the  face  bears  evidence  of  many 
sorrows,  as  they  are  termed,  of  much  hard  labor  done  in  this  world  ;  and  seems  to 
anticipate  nothing  but  more  still  coming.  Quiet  stoicism,  capable  enough  of  what 
joy  there  were,  but  not  expecting  any  worth  mention  ;  great  unconscious  and  some 
conscioui!  pridai  well  tempered  with  a  cheery  mockery  of  humor--are  written  on 
that  old  face  ;  which  carries  its  chla  well  forward,  in  spite  of  the  slight  stoop 
about  the  neck  :  snuffy  nose  rather  Hung  into  the  air.  under  its  old  cocked-hat— 
like  an  old  snuffy  lion  on  the  watch  ;  and  such  a  pair  of  eyi;s  as  no  man  or  ion  or 
lynx  of  that  century  bore  elsewhere,  according  to  all  the  testimony  we  have.  1  hose 
eves,  saysMirabeau  'which,  at  the  bidding  of  his  great  soul,  fascinated  you  with  se- 
duction orwith  tmciT{poH(iipnt,n>t  qndeson  ame  heroifjueja  sedtichon  O'llater- 
reuT).  Most  excellent,  potent,  brilliant  eyes,  swift-darting  as  the  stars,  steadfast  a-s 
the  sun  :  gray,  we  said,  of  the  a^ure-gray  color;  large  enough,  not  of  glaring  size,  tno 
habitual  expression  oUnem  vigilance  and  penetrating  sense,  nwidity  resti.i"  on 
depth.    Which  is  an  c.-ccllent  comliin  ition  ;  ;  nd  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  himhent 


able  in  conversation  I  ever  heard,'  says  witty  Dr.  Moore      '  "«  speaks     great  aeai 
continues  the  doctor,  'yet  those  who  hear  him   regret  that  he  does  ""j /PeJ;K  a 
groat  deal  more.    11  sobservations  are  always  lively,  very  often  just ;  and  few  meu 
poBHKdtf  the  talcut  of  repartee  iu  grcuter  parfectiou.' " 
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any  of  the  other  attendants  are  awake,  but  do  not  disturb  them  if 
they  are  sill  sleeping,  for,  poor  fellows,  they  are  tired  enough.  But 
if  you  find  Neuman  (his  favorite  yiiger)  stirring,  say  to  him  you  be- 
lieve the  king  wishes  soon  to  rise.  But  mind,  do  not  awaken  any 
one  ! " 

Although  the  news  of  Frederick's  death  at  such  an  advanced  age 
.excited  no  very  great  astonishment,  it  nevertheless  produced  aconsid- 
jerable  sensation  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  He  left  to  his  suc- 
cessor a  well-regulated  State,  containing  a  population  of  six  millions 
of  inhabitants  ;  a  powerful,  strictly  organized  army,  and  a  treasury 
well  provided  ;  the  greatest  treasure,  however,  he  left,  was  the  recol- 
lection of  his  heroic  and  glorious  acts,  which  Ji»  subsequent  times  has 
continued  to  operate  upon  his  nation  will  ail  its  awakening  power 
aud  heart-stirring  influence. 
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LIFE    OF    BURNS. 


PART  FIRST. 


Robert  Burns,  the  national  bard  of  Scotland,  was  bom  on  the  25th 
»f  January,  1759,  in  a  clay-built  cottage  about  t\\o  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  Ayr.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Williinn  Burnes,  or  Burness, 
who,  at  the  period  of  Robert's  birth,  was  gardener  and  overseer  to  a 
gentleman  of  small  estate  ;  but  resided  on  a  few  acres  of  land  which 
he  had  on  lease  from  another  person.  The  father  was  a  man  of  strict 
religious  principles,  and  also  distinguished  for  that  penetration  and 
knowledge  of  manlciud  which  was  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  his 
son.  The  mother  of  the  poet  was  likewise  a  very  sagacious  woman, 
and  possessed  an  inexhaustible  store  of  ballads  and  legendary  talcs, 
with  which  she  nourished  the  infant  imagination  of  him  whose  own 
productions  were  destined  to  excel  them  all. 

These  worthy  individuals  labored  diligently  for  the  support  of  an 
increasing  family  ,  nor  in  the  midst  of  harassing  struggles  did  they 
neglect  the  mental  improvement  of  their  offspring — a  characteristic 
of  Scottish  parents,  even  under  the  most  depressing  circumstances. 
In  hLs  sixth  year,  Robert  wa.s  put  under  the  tuition  of  one  Campliell, 
and  sub.sequently  under  Mr  Jolm  Murdoch,  a  very  faithful  and 
pains-taking  teacher.  With  this  individual  he  remained  for  a  few 
years,  and  was  accurately  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  com- 
])Osition.  The  poet  and  his  brother  Gilbert  were  the  aptest  pupils  ii» 
the  school,  and  were  generally  at  the  head  of  the  class.  Mr.  Mur 
doch,  in  afterwards  recording  tlie  impressions  which  the  two  Ijrothers 
made  on  him,  .says  :  ''  Gilbert  always  appeared  to  me  to  possess  a 
more  lively  imagination,  and  to  be  more  of  the  wit,  than  Robert.  1 
attempted  to  teach  them  a  little  church  music.  Here  they  were  left 
far  behind  by  all  the  rest  of  the  school.  Robert's  ear,  in  particular, 
was  remarkably  dull,  and  his  voice  untunable  It  was  long  before  1 
could  get  them  to  distinguish  one  tune  from  another.  Robert's  coun 
tenance  was  generally  grave,  and  ex]>ressive  of  a  serious,  contem'pla 
live,  and  thoughtful  rijind.  Gilbert's  face  said.  Mirth,  wWi  tluc  1 
mean,  to  lite;  and  certainly,  if  any  i)erson  who  knew  the  two  boya 
had  been  aake^  which  of  them  was  the  most  likely  to  court  the  muses, 
h'.  V o»ilv  aeve.i  oii  /.  'uessed  that  liohcrt  had  a  propensity  of  thai 
kind. 

(1) 
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Besidos  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Murdoch,  Burns  received  instruction!! 
from  liis  futlicr  in  writinij^  and  arithnietic.  Uudcr  their  joint  ciiT(\ 
he  made  rapid  jn-of^frcss,  and  was  remarkalde  for  the  ease  with  wliich 
he  committed  devotional  poetry  to  memory.  Tlie  following  extract 
from  his  letter  to  Ur.  Moore,  in  1787,  is  interesting,  from  the  light 
which  it  throws  upon  his  progress  as  a  scholar,  and  on  the  formation 
of  his  character  as  a  poet : — "  At  those  years,"  says  he,  "  I  was  by  no 
meaus  a  favorite  with  nnyI)ody.  I  was  a  good  d(;al  noted  for  a  reten  ■ 
tive  memory,  a  stubborn,  sturdy  something  in  my  disposition,  and  an 
eutliusiastic  itliot  piety.  I  say  idiot  piety,  because  1  was  then  but  a 
child.  Though  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrashings,  I  matle  an 
excellent  scholar  ;  and  by  the  time  I  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  I 
was  a  critic  in  substantives,  verbs,  and  particles.  In  my  infant  and 
boyish  days,  too,  I  owed  much  to  an  old  woman  who  resided  in  the 
family,  remarkable  for  her  ignorance,  credulity,  and  superstition, 
''he  had,  I  suppose,  the  largest  collection  in  the  country  of  tales  and 
.songs,  concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks, 
epunkies,  kelpies,  elf  candles,  deadlights,  wraiths,  apparitions,  can- 
trips, giants,  enchanted  towers,  dragons,  and  other  trumpery.  This 
cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of  poetry  ;  but  had  so  strong  an  effect  upon 
my  imagination,  that  to  this  hour,  in  my  nocturnal  rambles,  I  some 
limes  keep  a  sharp  look-out  in  suspicious  places  ;  and  though  nobody 
can  be  more  skeptical  than  I  am  in  such  matters,  yet  it  often  takes  an 
effort  of  pliiiosophy  to  shake  off  these  idle  terrore.  The  earliest  com- 
position that  I  recollect  taking  j)leasure  in,  was,  The  Vuio/i  ofMirza, 
and  a  hymn  of  Addison's,  beginning,  '  llow  are  thy  servants  blest,  0 
Lord  I  "  I  particularly  remember  one  half  stanza,  wlxich.  was  music 
to  my  boyish  ear  \ 

For  though  on  dreadful  -whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave.' 

I  met  with  these  pieces  in  Mason's  English  Collection,  one  of  my 
school  books.  The  first  two  books  I  ever  read  in  private,  and  which 
gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  two  books  I  ever  read  since,  were, 
The  Life  of  Hannibal  andThe  Jlistory  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  Han- 
nibal gave  my  young  ideas  such  a  turn,  that  I  used  to  strut  in  rap- 
tures up  and  down  after  tlie  recruiting  drum  and  bagpipe,  and  wish 
myself  tall  enough  ^o  be  a  soldier  ;  while  the  story  of  Wallace  poured 
a  tide  of  Scotti-sh  prejudice  into  my  veins,  wliich  \vill  boil  along  there 
till  the  flood  gates  of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest." 

Mr.  Murdoch's  removal  from  Mount  Oliphant  deprived  Bums  of  Jiil 
instructions  ;  but  they  were  still  continued  by  the  father  of  the  bard. 
Alx>ut  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  school  every  alternate  week 
for  the  improvement  of  his  writing.  In  the  mean  while,  he  waa 
busily  employed  upon  the  operations  of  the  farm  .  and,  at  the  age  oi 
fifteen,  was  considered  as  the  principal  laborer  upon  it.     About  a  yea/ 
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after  this  lie  gained  three  weeks  of  respite,  Avhich  he  spent  with  his 
oid  tutor  Murdoch,  at  Avr,  in  revising  tlie  English  grammar,  and  \n 
Btudvino-the  French  language,  in  which  lie  made  uncommon  progiess. 
Ere 'his"  sixteenth  vear  elapsed,  he  had  considerably  extended  his 
readino-  The  vicin"itv  of  Mount  Oliphant  to  Ayr  afforded  lum  facil- 
ities for  o-ratifying  what  had  now  become  a  passion.  Among  the 
books  wluch  he  had  perused  were  some  plays  of  Shakspeare,  Pope 
the  works  of  Allan  Ramsav,  and  a  collection  of  songs,  which  consti 
tuted  his  mde  mecum.  "  "l  pored  over  them,"  says  he,  "driving  luf 
cart  or  walking  to  labor,  song  by  song,  verse  by  verse,  caretull}^ 
noticino-  the  true,  tender,  or  sublime,  from  affectation  and  fustian. 
So  earlv  did  he  evince  his  attachment  to  the  lyric  muse,  in  which  he 
was  destmed  to  surpa.ss  all  who  have  gone  before  or  succeeded  him. 

At  this  period  the  family  removed  to  Lochlea,  in  the  parish  of  1  ar- 
bolton.  Some  time  before,  however,  he  had  made  his  first  attempt  in 
poetry.  It  was  a  song  addressed  to  a  rural  beauty,  about  his  own 
age  and,  though  possessing  no  great  merit  as  a  whole,  it  contains  some 
lines  and  ideas  which  would  have  done  honor  to  him  at  any  age. 
After  the  removal  to  Lochlea,  his  literary  zeal  slackened,  for  he  was 
thus  cut  off  from  those  acquaintances  whose  conversation  stimulated 
his  Tjowers,  and  whose  kindness  supplied  him  v,-ith  books.  For  about 
three  vears  after  this  period  he  was  busily  employed  upon  the  farm, 
but  at  intervals  he  paid  his  addresses  to  the  poetic  muse,  and  with  no 
common  success.  The  summer  of  his  nineteenth  year  was  spent  in 
the  studvof  mensuration,  surveying,  etc.,  at  a  small  sea-port  town, 
a  good  distance  from  homo.  He  returned  to  his  father's  considerably 
iniproved.  "  My  reading,"  savs  he,  "was  enlarged  with  the  very  im- 
portant addition  of  Thomson's  and  Shenstone's  works.  I  had  seen 
Imman  nature  in  a  new  phasis  ;.  and  I  engaged  several  of  my  schoob 
fellows  to  keep  up  a  literarv  corresjiondence  with  me.  1  his  improved 
me  in  composition.  I  had  met  with  a  collection  of  letters  by  the  witH 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  I  pored  over  them  most  devoutly  ;  1  ke])t 
copies  of  any  of  mv  own  letters  that  pleased  me,  and  a  comparison 
between  them  and  the  composition  of  most  of  my  correspondents 
"Mattered  mv  vanitv.  I  carried  this  whim  so  far,  that,  though  I  had 
ot  three  farthings'  worth  of  business  in  the  world,  yet  almost  every 
post  brought  me  as  many  letters  as  if  1  had  been  a  broad,  plodding 
jKJn  of  dav-book  and  ledger." 

His  mind,  peculiarly  susceptible  of  tender  impressions,  was  contin- 
ually the  slave  of  som'e  rustic  charmer.  In  the  "  heat  and  whirlwind 
of  liis  love,"  he  generally  found  relief  in  poetry,  by  which,  as  bv  a 
safety-valve,  his  turl)ulent  passions  were  allowed  to  have  vent.  H« 
foniied  the  resolution  of  entering  th<(  matrimonial  state  ;  but  his  cir- 
cumscribed means  f>f  sub;  istfyice  as  a  farmer  preventing  his  taking  that 
Htep  he  resolved  on  becoming  a  flnx-dresser,  for  whicli  ])uriK)se  he  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  Irvine,  in  17H1  'I'he  siieeuhition  turned  out  an- 
aucccssful  ;  for  the  shop,  catching  lire,  was  burnt,  and  the  poet  leturncU 
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toliis  fatlioT  witlioxit  a  sixponce.  During  his  stay  at  Irvine  lie  had  m«t 
with  Ferii;uson's  poems.  This  circumstance  was  of  some  importance 
to  Burns,  for  it  roused  liis  poetic  powers  from  the  torpor  into  which 
ther  had  fallen,  and  in  a  great  measure  finally  detenuined  the  Srottifh 
cliaraeter  of  his  poetry.  Ih^  lun-e  also  contracted  some  friendships, 
which  he  himself  says  did  him  mischief  ;  and,  by  his  brother  (iilbert's 
account,  from  this  date  there  was  a  serious  change  in  his  conduct. 
|The  venerable  and  excellent  parent  of  the  poet  died  soon  after  his 
son's  return.  The  support  of  the  family  now  devolving  upon  Burns, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  he  took  a  sub  lease  of  the  farm  of 
Mossgiel,  in  the  i)arish  of  Mauchline.  The  four  years  which  he  re- 
sided upon  this  farm  were  the  most  important  of  his  life.  It  was 
here  he  felt  that  nature  had  designed  him  for  a  poet ;  and  here, 
accordingly,  his  genius  began  to  develop  its  energies  in  those  strains 
which  will  make  his  name  familiar  to  all  future  times,  the  admiration 
of  every  civilized  country,  and  the  glory  and  boast  of  his  own. 

The  vigor  of  Burns's  understanding,  and  the  keenness  of  his  wit, 
•as  displayed  more  particularly  at  masonic  meetings  and  debating 
clubs,  of  which  he  fonued  one  at  Mauchline,  began  to  spread  his 
fame  as  a  man  of  uncommon  endowments.  He  now  could  number  as 
his  accjuaintance  several  clergymen,  and  also  some  gentlemen  of  sub- 
stance ;  amongst  wliom  was  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  writer  m  Mauch- 
line, one  of  his  earliest  patrons.  One  circumstance  more  than  any 
other  contributed  to  increase  his  notoriety.  "Polemical  divinity," 
says  he  to  Dr.  Moore  in  17fS7,  "  about  this  time  was  putting  the  coun- 
try half  mad  ;  and  I,  ambitious  of  shining  in  conversation-parties  on 
Sundays,  at  funerals,  etc.,  used  to  puzzle  Calvinism  with  so  much 
heat  and  indiscretion,  that  I  raised  a  liue-a'nd  cry  of  heresy  against 
me,  which  lia.s  not  ceased  to  this  hour."  The  farm  which  lie  pos 
spssed  belongetl  to  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  but  the  brothers  held  it  in 
sub-lease  from  Mr.  Hamilton.  This  gentleman  was  at  open  feud 
with  one  of  the  ministers  at  Mauchline,  who  was  a  rigid  Calvinist. 
itir.  Hamilton  maintained  opposite  tenets  ;  and  it  is  not  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  young  farmer  should  have  espoused  liis  cause,  and 
brought  all  the  resources  of  his  genius  to  bear  upon  it.  The  result 
was  The  Holy  Fair,  The  Ordination,  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,  and  other 
satires,  a.s  much  distinguished  for  their  coarse  severity  and  bitterness 
as  for  their  genius. 

The  applause  which  greeted  these  pieces  emboldened  the  poet,  and 
encouraged  liira  to  proceed.  In  his  life,  by  his  brother  Oilbert,  a 
very  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  occasions  which  gave  rise  to 
the  poems,  and  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  were  produced. 
The  exquisite  pathos  and  humor,  the  strong  manly  .sense,  the  mas- 
terly command  of  felicitous  language,  the  graphic  power  of  delineat- 
ing scenery,  manners,  and  incidents,  which  a])i)ear  so  conspicuously 
in  his  various  poems,  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
thoso  who  were  favored  with  a  perusal  of  them.     But  the  clouda  of 
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misfort.me  were  gatlvering  darkly  above  tlie  head  of  liim  wh&  waa 
tlius  giving  delight  to  a  large  and  widening  circle  of  friends.  The 
farm  of  Mossgiel  proved  a  losing  concern  ;  and  an  amour  with  Misf^ 
Jane  Armour,  afterwards  Mrs.  Burns,  had  assumed  so  serious  an 
vspect,  that  he  at  first  resolved  to  Hy  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrac* 
and  misery.  One  trait  of  his  character,  however,  must  be  men- 
tioned.  Before  taking  any  steps  for  his  departure,  he  met  Miss  Ar- 
mour  by  appointment,  and  gave  into  her  hands  a  written  acknowledg. 
ment  of  marriage,  which,  when  produced  by  a  person  in  her  situation, 
is,  according  to  the  Scots'  laAv,  to  be  accepted  as  legal  evidence  of  an 
irrecjular  marriage  having  really  taken  place.  This  the  lady  burned, 
at  tiie  persuasion  oi  her  father,  who  was  adverse  to  a  marriage  ;  and 
Bums,  thus  wounded  in  the  two  most  powerful  feelings  of  his  mind, 
his  love  and  pride,  was  driven  almost  to  insanity.  Jamaica  was  his 
'destination  ;  but,  as  he  did  not  possess  the  money  necessary  to  defray 
the  expense  of  his  passage  out,  he  resolved  to  publish  some  of  his 
best  poems,  in  order  to  raise  the  requisite  sum.  These  views  were 
wai-mly  promoted  bv  some  of  his  more  opulent  friends  ;  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  subscribers  having  lieen  procured,  one  of  the  finest  volumes 
of  poems  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  issued  from  the  provincial 
press  of  Kilmarnock. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  with  what  eager  admiration  and 
delight  thev  were  evervwhere  received.  They  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  all  those  qualities  which  invariably  contribute  to  render 
Any  literary  work  quickly  and  permanently  popular.  They  were 
written  in  a  phraseology  of  which  all  the  powers  were  universally 
felt,  and  which,  being  at  once  antique,  familiar,  and  now  rarely  writ- 
ten,' was  therefore  fitted  to  serve  all  the  dignified  and  picturesque 
uses  of  poetry,  without  making  it  unintelligible.  The  imagery  and 
the  sentiments  were  at  once  natural,  impressive,  and  interesting. 
Those  topics  of  satire  and  scandal  in  which  the  rustic  delights  ;  that 
luimorous  imitation  of  character,  and  that  witty  association  of  ideas, 
familiar  and  striking,  vet  not  naturally  allied  to  one  another,  which 
has  force  to  shake  his  sides  with  laughter  ;  those  fancies  of  supersti- 
tion at  which  one  still  wonders  and  treinldes  ;  those  affecting  senti- 
ments and  images  of  true  religion  which  are  at  onct;  dear  and  awful 
to  the  heart,  were  all  represented  by  Burns  with  the  magical  power 
of  true  poetry.  Old  and  young,  higli  and  low,  grave  and  gay,  learned 
and  ignorant",  all  were  alike  surprised  and  transported. 

In  the  mean  time  a  few  copies  of  these  fascinating  poems  found 
their  way  to  Edinburgh,  and  having  been  read  to  Dr.  Blacklocli,  ob- 
tained his  wannest  approbation  ;  and  lie  advised  the  author  to  repair 
to  Edinburgli.  Burns  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  this  request  ; 
and  accordinglv,  towards  tlie  .-iid  of  the  year  17.S0,  he  mi  out  for  the< 
capital,  wliere"he  w:us  recciveil  by  Dr.  Blacklo<-k  with  the  most  fiut- 
teriug  kindness,  and  introduced  to  every  \n\v^m  of  taate  among  that 
excellent  man's   friends.     Multitudoa   now  viod  witii  each  other  iu 
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pntroiiizinp:  lie  nisfir  poet.  TIioso  who  possossod  at  once  Iruo  taste 
nntl  ardent  pliilanthrojiv  were  soon  united  in  his  praise  -,  those  v.-lio 
were  disposed  to  favor  any  good  tiling  l)ek)Uging  to  Scothuid,  purely 
because  it  was  .Scottish,  gUuUy  joined  the  cry  ;  while  those  who  had 
hearts  and  undi-rstandings  to  be  charmed  "without  knowing  why, 
when  they  saw  their  native  customs,  manners,  and  language  mado 
the  subjects  and  the  materials  of  poesy,  could  not  suppress  tl^vt  im 
pulse  of  feeling  whicli  struggled  to  declare  itself  in  favor  of  Bums. 

Thus  did  Burns,  ere  he  had  been  many  weeks  in  Edinburgh,  find 
himself  tlie  object  of  universal  curiosity,  favor,  admiration,  and  fond- 
ness. He  was  sought  after,  courted  with  attentions  the  most  respect- 
ful and  assiduous,  feastea,  flattered,  caressed,  and  treated  l)y  all  rank'* 
ab'the  great  boast  of  his  country,  whom  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
honor  and  reward  in  a  degree  equal  to  liis  merits. 

A  new  edition  of  his  poems  was  called  for,  and  the  public  mind 
was  directed  to  the  subject  by  Henry  IMackenzie,  who  dedicated  a 
paper  in  the  LoniKjer  to  a  commendatory  notice  of  the  poet.  Tins 
circumstance  will  ever  be  remembered  to'  the  honor  of  that  polished 
Avriter,  not  only  for  the  warmth  of  the  eulogy  he  bestowed,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  printed  acknowledgment* which  had  been  mado 
to  the  genius  of  Burns.  The  copyriglit  was  sold  to  Creech  for  £100  ; 
but  the  friends  of  the  poet  advised  him  to  forward  a  subscription. 
The  patronage  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  a  very  influential  body,  wius 
obtained.  The  list  of  subscribers  rajndly  rose  to  1,500,  many  gentle- 
men paying  a  great  deal  more  than  the  j)rice  of  the  volume  ;  and  it 
•was  supposed  that  the  poet  derived  from  the  subscription  and  the  sale 
of  his  copyright  a  clear  profit  of  at  least  £700. 

The  conversation  of  Burns,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  the 
eminent  men  who  heard  him,  was  even  more  wonderful  than  his 
poetry.  He  affected  no  soft  air  nor  graceful  motions  of  politene.ss, 
which  might  have  ill  accorded  with  the  rustic  plainness  of  his  nativo 
manners.  Conscious  superiority  of  mind  taught  him  to  associate 
with  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  gay,  withoiit  being  overawed 
into  any  such  bashfulness  as  might  have  rendered  him  confused  ia 
thought  or  hesitating  in  elocution.  He  possessed  withal  an  extraor- 
dinary share  of  plain  common  sense,  or  mother- wit,  which  prevented 
him  from  obtruding  upon  persons,  of  whatever  rank,  with  whom  he 
was  admitted  to  converse,  any  of  those  effusions  of  vanity,  envy,  or 
pelf-conceit  in  which  authors  who  have  lived  remote  from  the  general 
practice  of  life,  and  whose  minds  have  been  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  contemplate  their  own  studies  and  their  own  works,  are  but 
too  prone  to  indulge.  In  conversation  he  displayed  a  sort  of  intuitive 
quickness  and  rectitude  of  judgment,  upon  every  subject  that  arose. 
The  sensibility  of  his  lieart  and  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy  gave  a 
rich  coloring  to  whatever  opinions  lie  was  disposed  to  advance  ;  and 
his  language  was  thus  not  less  haj^py  in  conversation  than  in  hia 
■writings.  Hence  those  who  had  met  and  conversed  with  liiiu  once 
were  pleased  to  meet  and  to  cuuvert>e  with  him  again  and  again. 
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For  some  time  lie  associated  only  with  the  ruiacuj,  the  learneO, 
and  the  wLse  and  the  puritv  of  his  morals  remained  uncontaminated 
Bat  unfortunately  he  fell/as  others  have  fallen  in  similar  circum- 
stances He  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounued  by  persons  rrho  wera 
proud  to  tell  that  they  had  been  in  company  with  Burns  and  had 
seen  Burns  as  loose  and  as  foolish  as  themselves.  He  now  also  began 
to  contract  something  of  arrogance  in  conversation.  Accustomed  to 
be  among  his  associates  what  is  vulgarly  but  expressively  called  the 
cock  of  tlie  companv,"  he.  could  scarcely  refrain  from  indulging  in  a 
simUar  freedom  and  dictatorial  decision  of  talk,  even  m  the  presence 
of  persons  who  could  less  patiently  endure  presumption. 

After  remainmg  some  months  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  basking 
in  the  noontide  sun  of  a  popularity  which,  as  Dugald  Stewart  well 
remarks  would  have  turned  any  head  but  his  own,  he  formed  a  reso 
lution  of  returning  to  the  shades  whence  he  had  emerged   but  not 
before  he  had  perambulated  the  southern  border.    On  the  6th  ot  May. 
1787  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  and,  visiting  all  that  appeared  inter 
esting  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  proceeded  to  Newcastle  and  other 
placeS  on  the  English  side.     He  returned  in  about  two  months  to  his 
family  at  MauchUue  ,  but  in  a  short  period  he  again  set  out  on  an  ex 
cursion  to  the  north,  where  he  was  most  flatteringly  received  by  all 
the  threat  families.     On  his  return  to  Mossgiel  he  completed  his  mar- 
riaxre  with  Miss  Armour.      He  then  concluded  a  bargain  with  Mr. 
Miller  of  Dalswinton  for  a  lease  of  the  farm  of  EUiesland.  on  adta^  • 
tageous  terms.  ,        „  ,    ^^^^  .,         ,         ^„qq 

Burns  entered  on  possession  of  this  farm  at  Whitsunday,   !<»». 
I7e  liad  formerlv  applied  with  success  for  an  excise  commission,  and 
durinLr  six  weeks  of  this  veur  he  had  to  attend  to  the  businessof  that 
profession  at  Avr.     His  life  for  some  time  was  thus  wandermg  and 
unsettled;  and 'Dr.  Currie  mentions  this  as  one  of  his  cluet  mistor 
tunes.     Mrs.  Burns  came  home  to  him  towards  the  end  ot  the  year, 
and  the  poet  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  happiest  period  of  his 
life  was  the  first  winter  spent  in  EUiesland.     The  neighboring  farm 
crs  and  gentlemen,  pleased  to  ol)tain  for  a  neigliDor  the  poet  by  whose 
works  thev  had  been  delighted,  kindly  sought  his  company,  and  in- 
vited hmi'to  their  houses.     Burns,  however,  found  an  inexpressible 
charm  in  sitting  down  beside  his  wife,  at  his  own  fireside  ;  in  wan 
dering  over  his  own  grounds  ;  in  once  more  putting  his  hand  to  the 
SDadc  and  the  plough  :  in  farming  his  enclosures  and  managing  his 
rattle      For  some  months  he  felt  almo.st  all  that  felicity  w.uch  tancy 
had  tau'^ht  him  to  expect  in  his  new  situation.     He  had  been  lor  a 
lime  idle,  but  his  musch-s  were  not  yet  unbraced  for  rural  toil,     lie 
now  seemed  to  find  a  jov  in  being  the  husband  of  the  mistress  of  his 
affections,  and  in  seeing" himself  th.;  father  of  children  such  as  prom 
ised  to  attach  liim  forever  to  tliat  modest,  humble,  and  domestic  lil» 
n  which  alone  lu;  could  hoi)e  to  be  ii.-nnanently  happy.     F-ven  his 
MwragCTuents  in  the  service  of  excis<'  did  not,  at  first,  threaten  either 
M  joutaminato  the  ix»et  or  to  ruin  the  farmer. 
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Tn.ToT  f^'^'lT  r""''T'  ^^r  •'•'"■",""-  speculation  dl.l  not  .surcml. 
Indowl  from  tlio  tnno  lio  „btain,>(I  :i  situation  under  govcrnmont  )i« 
frradual  y  M.gan  to  sink  the  farnu>r  in  tlxe  exciseman^  OccSklly 
JR  assisted  m  tlio  rustic  (K'cui.alions  of  Elliesland,  but  for  the  mob* 
part  lie  ^yas  enga.^,..!  in  very  different  pursuits  In  his  professiona 
peranibulaunis  over  the  moors  of  Dumfriesshire  he  h  .d  to  enamnteJ 
tT^T'^V—''^'  ''  ??^*  "'^^^  temperament  hke  his  found  it  dimcult 
to  resist.     His  imniortaUvorks  had  made  him  universally  known  and 

^?i^rvf'^"^/'^"".^'''=  ^"^  accordiugly  he  was  a  welcome  JueS 
at  every  house  from  the  most  princely  mansion  to  the  lowest  country 
mn.  In  the  latter  he  was  too  frequently  to  be  found  as  the  presiding 
genius  and  master  of  the  orgies.  However,  he  still  continued  at  in" 
tervals  to  cultivate  the  muse  ;  and,  besides  a  variety  of  other  pteces 
he  produced  at  this  period  the  inimitalile  poem  ot'  Tam  O'Shanter! 
Johnson  s  Miscellany  was  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  finest  of  its 
lyrics.  One  p  easing  tr.iit  of  his  character  must  not  be  overlooked. 
ih  Tn'^r  I  .f  tl^*^  l"/-™^tion  of  a  subscri].tion  library  in  the  par- 
sh  and  took  the  whole  management  of  it  upon  himself.  Thesa 
mstitutions,  though  common  now,  were  not  so  at  the  period  of  which 

Towards  the  close  of  1791  he  finally  abandoned  his  farm  •  and  ob- 
taming  an  appointment  to  the  Dumfries  division  of  excise  he  r- 
paired  to  that  town  on  a  salary  of  £70  per  annum.  All  hS  pri  dpal 
biographers  concur  in  stating  that  after  settling  in  D  mMes  fds 
S\he  matters' vl"''f'"  .Heron,  who  had^ome  acqudntanc: 
habitnil    Tri?o'  1   •  '■'  ^^i^^iP'-^t'on   became  still  more  deeply 

habitual     he  was  here  more  exposed  than  in  the  country  to  be  solU 
cited  to  share  the  revels  of  the  dissolute  and  the  idle  •  foolish  vou n- 

uunk  with  them,  that  they  might  eniov  liis  wit       The   Calednnii 

Sr'i.rC?rh::™;rf  "^*^  -^"^  ^^^"---^  ^unt,  had  octtonS 
meetings  in  Dumfries  after  Burns  went  to  reside  tlu^re  •  and  the  noet 

recent  thrin;;?;?''  *V^\r  *.'^^'^  -nviviaHty,  and  i;s"ated".K 
accept  the  invitation.     In  the  intervals  between  his  different  fits  of 
intempemnce   he  suffered  the  keenest  anguish  of  remote  and  h orri 
bly  afflictive  toresight.     His  Jane  behaved  with  a  degree  orconu^^^^^^^ 

Mt,rtl.T:l;f  "f^^•^^^-^  r'''''''  "^"^'^  made^dm  fee7m:^n 
^^  b.tte,  ly  the  cMl  of  his  misconduct,  although  they  could  not  reclaim 

who'liL''f'''''f  picture-perhaps  too  dark.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gray 
II  d  bad  f  on  *'  r'  "  ^^''  '™'.  ^^'^  intimately  acquainted  with  Bnras' 
^ndd  nor  ;^r.vT.^?""''^''°-  tf^^^^ot  his  general  charade 
ana  urportrar  nt,  give^  a  more  amiable  portrait  of  the  bard      Bein<r 

Kve'somf  wl'./lt'''"TTTfi  ^^.-^^g-^^^T-  ™-t  be  allowertS 
uave  some  weight         Ihe  truth  is,"  says  he.  •' Burna  waa  seldom 
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intorknted.  The  diunkard  soon  becomes  liesotted,  and  is  shunned 
even  by  the  convivial.  Had  he  been  so,  he  could  not  have  Jong  con- 
tinued'the  idol  of  every  party."  This  is  strong  reasoning;  and  hn 
goes  on  to  n-_eution  other  circumstances  which  seem  to  confinn  the 
truth  of  his  position.  In  balancing  these  two  statements,  a  juster 
estimate  of  the  moral  deportment  of  Burns  ma.r  be  formed. 

In  the  year  1792  party  politics  ran  to  a  great  height  in  Scotland,  and 
the  libera'l  and  independent  spirit  of  Burns  did  certainly  betray  him 
into  some  indiscretions.  A  general  opinion  prevails,  that  he  so  fai! 
lost  the  good  graces  of  his  superiors  by  liis  conduct  as  to  consider  all 
prospects  of  future  promotion  as  hopeless.  But  this  appears  not  to 
have  been  the  case  ;  and  the  faes  that  he  acted  as  supervisor  before, 
his  death  is  a  strong  proof  to  the  contrary.  Of  his  political  verses, 
few  have  as  vet  been  publisixed.  But  in  these  he  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Whigs,  which  kept  up  the  spleen  of  the  other  party, 
already  sufficiently  provoked  ;  and  this  may  in  some  measure  account 
for  the  bitterness  with  %vhich  his  own  character  was  attacked. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  his  dissipation  in 
Dumfries,  one  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  his  powers  remained  unim- 
paired to  the  last ;  it  was  there  he  produced  his  finest  lyrics,  and  they 
are  the  finest,  as  well  as  the  purest,  that  ever  delighted  mankind. 
Besides  Johnson's  Museum,  in  which  he  took  an  interest  to  the  last, 
and  to  which  he  contributed  most  extensively,  he  formed  a  connection 
with  Mr.  George  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  had 
conceived  the  laudable  design  of  collecting  the  national  melodies  of 
Scotland,  with  accompaniments  by  the  most  eminent  composers,  and 
poetrv  b'v  the  best  writers,  in  addition  to  those  words  which  were* 
originallv  attached  to  them.  From  the  multitude  of  songs  which 
Burns  wrote,  from  the  vear  1T92  till  the  comnumcement  of  his  illness, 
it  is  evident  that  few  davs  could  have  passed  without  his  producing 
some  stanzas  for  the  work.  The  following  passage  from  his  cor- 
respondence which  was  also  most  extensive,  proves  that  his  songs 
were  not  hurriedlv  got  up,  but  composed  with  the  utmost  care  and 
attention.  "  Until  I  am  complete  master  of  a  tune  in  my  own  smging, 
such  as  it  is,"  savs  he,  "  I  can  never  compose  for  it.  My  way  is  this  : 
I  wmsider  the  poetic  sentiment  correspondent  to  my  idea  of  the  musical 
exi)ression— then  choose  mv  theme — compose  one  stanza.  U  hen  that 
is  composed,  wliich  is  generallv  the  most  difficult  part  of  thebusmess, 
I  walk  out— sit  down  now  an(i  then— look  out  for  objects  m  nature 
round  m<-  tliat  are  in  unison  or  harmony  with  the  cogitations  of  my 
fancy  and  workings  of  mv  bosom— humming  every  now  and  then  tlie 
«ir,  with  the  v«;rses  I  have  framed.  When  I  feel  my  muse  beginning 
to  ja-lr.,  I  retire  to  the  solitary  fireside  of  my  study,  and  there  commit 
mv  eftasion.s  tf)  paper  ;  swinging  at  intervals  on  the  hind  legs  of  my 
fli)ow-chair,  bv  wav  of  calling  forth  my  own  <;rltical  strictures,  as  mv 
pen  goes.  Serioiisiv,  this,  at  liome,  is  almost  invariably  my  wav." 
This  ia  not  only  iuteroHtin;,'  f(;r  th^  ligltt  which  it  tliruws  upon  hia 
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motliod  of  composition,  Imt  it  proves  that  conviviality  had  not  as  yrt 
groatcr  charms  for  liim  than  the  muse. 

From  his  youth  Burns  liad  oxliihitcd  ominous  symptoms  of  a  radical 
disorder  in  his  constitution.  A  palpitation  of  tlio  luuirt  and  a  derange 
ment  of  the  dio-cstive  origans  wvw,  conspicuous.  TIicso  were,  doubt- 
loss,  increaswl  by  his  indulgcncos,  which  l)('camn  more  frccpuMit  as  ho 
drew  towards  tlie  close  of  his  career.  In  tlic  autumn  of  iTi.l.j  ho  lost 
an  only  daughter,  which  was  a  severe  blow  to  him.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  seized  with  a  rheumatic  fever;  and  "long  the  die  spun 
doubtful,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  faithful  friend  Mrs.  Dunlap, 
"  until,  after  many  weeks  of  a  sick  bed,  it  seems  to  have  turned  up 
life,  and  1  am  beginning  to  crawl  across  my  room."  The  cloud  behind 
which  his  sun  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  at  noon  had  begun  to  darken 
above  him.  Before  he  had  completely  recovered,  he  had  the  im- 
prudence to  join  a  festive  circle  ;  and.  on  his  return  from  it,  ho 
caught  a  cold,  which  brought  back  his  trouble  upon  him  with  redoubled 
severity.  Sea-bathing  was  had  recourse  to,  Init  with  no  ultimate 
success.  He  lingered  until  the  21st  of  July,  179(3,  when  he  expired. 
The  interest  which  the  death  of  Burns  excited  was  intense.  All 
differences  were  forgotten  ,  his  genius  only  was  thought  of.  On  the 
2(5tli  of  the  same  month  he  was  conve,yed  to  the  grave,  followed  by 
about  ten  thousand  individuals  of  all  ranks,  many  of  whom  had  come 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country  to  witness  the  solemnity.  He  was 
interred  with  military  honors  by  the  Dumfries  volunteers,  to  which 
body  he  had  belonged. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  an  age  when  the  mental  powers 
t)f  man  have  scarcely  reached  their  climax,  died  Robert  Burns,  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  whom  his  country  has  produced.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  lengthened  analysis  of  his  poetry  or  character.  His 
works  are  universally  known  and  admired,  and  criticism  has  been 
drawn  to  the  dregs  upon  the  subject ;  and  that,  too  by  the  greatest 
masters  who  have  appeared  since  his  death— no  mean  test  of  the  great 
merits  of  his  writings.  He  excels  equally  in  touching  the  heart  by 
the  exquisiteness  of  his  pathos,  and  exciting  the  risible  faculties  by 
the  breadth  of  his  humor.  His  lyre  had  many  strings,  and  he  had 
equal  command  over  them  all,  striking  each,  and  frequently  in 
chords,  with  the  ski-li  and  power  of  a  master.  That  his  satire  some- 
times degenerates  into  coarse  invective  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  where 
personality  is  not  permitted  to  interfere,  his  poems  of  this  description 
may  take  their  place  beside  anything  of  the  kind  which  ha.s  ever 
been  produced,  without  l^eing  disgraced  by  the  comparison.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  reecho  the  praises  of  his  best  pieces,  as  there  is  no 
epithet  of  admiration  which  has  not  br'cn  bestowed  upon  them. 
Those  who  had  best  opportunities  of  judging  are  of  opinion  that  hia 
works,  stamped  as  th(;y  are  with  the  impress  of  sovereign  genius, 
fall  short  of  tlie  powei-s  he  possessed  It  is  therefore  to  be  lamented 
that  he  undertook  no  great  work  of  fictiou  or  iuveutiou      Had  circuin- 
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stances  permitted,  he  would  prolx^bly  have  done  so  ;  hut  his  excise 
duties,  and  -i%'ithout  doubt  his  own  follies,  prevented  him  His 
passions  were  strong,  and  his  capacity  of  enj  orient  corresiaonded 
with  them.  These  continually  precipitated  him  into  the  variety  of 
pleasure,  where  alone  they  could  be  gratified ,  and  tl^e  reaction 
consequent  upon  such  indulgences  (for  he  possessed  the  fuiest  dis- 
crimination between  right  and  wrong)  threw  him  into  }ow  spirits,  to 
which  also  he  was  constitutionally  liable  His  nii-Ad,  being  thus 
never  for  any  length  of  time  in  an  equable  tone,  couW  scarcely  pursue 
with  steady  regularity  a  work  of  any  length  His  ^noral  aberrations, 
as  detailed  by  some  of  his  biographers,  have  l^en  exaggerated,  as 
already  noticed.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  testimony  of  many 
witnesses  from  whose  authority  there  can  be  ;io  appeal ;  for  they  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  judging.  In  fine  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  has  not,  by  his  writings,  exercised  a  greater  power  over  the  minds 
of  men  and  the  general  system  of  11*^3  than  has  been  exercised  by 
any  other  modern  poet.  A  complete  edition  of  his  v/orks,  in  four 
volumes,  8vo.,  with  a  life,  was  pul-hshed  by  Ur.  Currie,  of  Liverpool, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  f^  whom  it  realized  a  handsome  sum. 
Editions  have  been  si'^ce  ui'-ltiplied  beyond  number  ;  and  several 
vxcellcnt  bi-^'-Hphies'  of  the  poet  have  been  published,  particularly 
ihat  by  Ivlc.  Lockiiart. 
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In  the.  modern  arrangeiuptits  of  society,  it  is  no  uncommon  tliini; 
that  a  in.ji  of  genius  must,  like  Butler,  "  ask  for  liread  and  receive  a 
stwue  ;  "  tor,  in  spite  of  our  grand  maxim  of  supply  and  demand  it 
IS  by  nc  means  the  highest  excellence  that  men  are  "most  forward'  to 
recoguun  The  inventor  of  a  spinning-jennv  is  pretty  sure  of  his 
reward  in  his  own  day  ;  but  the  writer  of  a  true  poem,  like  the 
apostle  of  a  true  religion,  is  nearly  as  sure  of  the  contrary.  We  do 
not  kno\ir  whether  it  is  not  an  aggravation  of  the  injustice"  that  there 
IS  generally  a  posthumous  retrilnxtion.  Robert  Burns,  in'  the  course 
of  natui  P,  might  yet  have  been  living  ;  but  his  short  life  was  spent 
in  toil  and  penury  ;  and  he  died,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  mis- 
erable and  neglected  ;  and  yet  already  a  brave  mausoleum  shines  over 
his  dust,  and  more  than  one  splendid  monument  has  been  reared  in 
other  plRce.s  to  his  fame  :  tlie  street  where  he  languished  in  poverty 
)s  called  by  his  name  ;  the  highest  personages  in  our  literature  Jiavo 
been  proud  to  appear  as  his  commentators  and  admirers,  and  hero  is 
the  dxth  narrative  of  his  Life  that  has  been  given  to  the  world  ! 

Mr.  Lockhart  thinks  it  nec?.-.sary  to  apologize  for  this  new  attempt  o"  • 
Bucli  a  subject ;  but  his  readere,  we  believe,  will  readily  acquit  him 
or,  at  worst,  will  censure  only  the  performance  of  his  task,  not  the  choice 
of  it.  The  character  of  Burns,  indeed,  is  a  theme  that  cannot  easily 
become  either  trite  or  exhausted,  and  will  probably  gain  rather  than 
io.se  in  its  dimensions  by  the  distance  to  Avhich  it  is  removed  by  Time. 
No  man,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  hero  to  his  valet :  and  tliis  is  probably 
true  ;  but  the  fruit  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  the  valet's  as  the  liero's  ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  to  tlie  vulgar  eye  few  things  are  wonderful  that 
are  not  distant.  It  is  difficult  for  men  to  believe  that  the  man,  the 
mere  man  whom  they  see,  nay,  perhaps,  painfully  feel,  toiling  at 
their  side  through  the  poor  jostlings  of  existence,  can  be  made  of 
finer  clay  than  them.selves.  Suppose  that  some  dining  acquaintance 
of  Sir  Thoma.s  Lucy's,  and  neighbor  of  John  a  Combe's,  liad  snatched 
an  hour  or  tw(}  from  th<;  preservation  of  his  game,  and  written  us 
a  Life  of  Shakesi>  are  !     AVliut  dis.jertation  should  we  not  have  had 

*  Carljle's  review  of  "Lockhart's  Life  of  Robert  Bams." 
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—not  on  HnMe^  aud  The  Tempest,  but  on  the  wool-trcadc  and  deer- 
6te  uing,  and  the  libel  and  vagrant  laws  !  and  how  the  Poacher  be- 
came  a  Player !  and  how  Sir"  Thomas  and  Mr.  John  had  ChristiLHU 
bowc  Is,  and'  did  not  push  him  to  extremitijes  !  In  like  manner,  w j 
believe,  with  respect  tj  Burns,  that  till  the  companions  of  his  p.l- 
griniage,  the  honorable  Excise  Commissioners,  and  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  and  the  Damfries  Aristocracy,  and  all  the 
Squires  and  E-irlo,  eqully  with  the  Ayr  Writers,  aud  the  New  and 
Old  Light  Clergv,  whom  he  had  to  do  with,  shall  have  become  invisi- 
ble in  the  darkness  of  the  Past,  or  visible  only  by  light  borrowed 
from  his  juxtaposition,  it  will  be  difacult  to  measure  him  by  any  truj 
standard,  or  to  estimate  what  he  really  was  and  did,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  for  his  country  and  the  world.  It  will  be  difficult, 
we  say,  but  st'ill  a  fair  problem  for  literary  historians ;  aud  repeated 
attempts  %%'ill  give  us  repeated  approximations. 

His  former  biographers  have  done  something,  no  doubt,  but  by  no 
means  a  great  deal,  to  assist  us.  Dr.  Currie  aud  Mr.  Walker,  the 
principal  of  these  writers,  have  both,  we  think,  miscaken  one  essen- 
tially important  thing:  their  own  and  the  Avorld's  true  relation 
to  their  author,  and  the  style  in  which  it  became  such  men  to  think 
and  to  speak  of  such  a  man.  Dr.  Currie  loved  the  poet  tru  y  ;  more, 
perhaps,  than  he  avowed  to  his  read -rs,  or  even  to  himse.f  ;  yet  ho 
everywhere  introduces  him  with  a  certain  patronizing,  apologetiti 
air,  "as  if  the  polite  public  might  ihink  it  strange  and  half  un warrant- 
aide  that  he,  a  man  of  science,  a  schol  r,  and  gentleman,  should  do 
such  honor  to  a  rustic.  In  all  this,  however,  we  really  admit  that 
his  fault  was  not  want  of  lovo,  but  weakness  of  faith  ;  a  d  regret  that 
the  first  and  Idndest  of  ah  our  poet's  biograjdiers  should  not  have 
seen  farther,  or  believed  more  boldly  what  he  saw.  Mr.  Walkrr 
offends  more  deeply  in  the  same  kind  :  and  both  err  alike  in  present- 
ing  us  with  a  detached  catalogue  of  his  several  supposed  attributes, 
virtues,  and  vices,  instead  of  a  delineation  of  the  resulting  character 
as  a  living  unity.  This,  however,  is  not  painting  a  portrait ;  but 
gauging  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  several  features,  and  jotting 
down  their  dimensions  in  arithmetic^il  ciphers.  Nay,  it  ii  not  so 
much  a.s  this  :  for  »e  ar.^  yet  to  learn  by  w..at  arts  or  instruments  tho 
mind  could  be  so  raeasuied  and  gauged. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  avoided  both  these  errors. 
He  uniformly  treats  Burns  us  the  high  and  remarkable  man  the  pub- 
lic voice  ha.s  now  iironounred  him  to  be  :  and  in  delineating  him  lio 
has  avoid(Nl  the  method  of  separate  generalities,  and  rather  sought 
for  charac  eri.stic  incidents,  habits,  actions,  sayings  ;  in  a  word,  for 
aspects  which  cxhiltit  the  wliole  man  as  Ik;  looked  and  lived  among 
liis  fellows.  The  l)ook  aecordingly,  witli  all  its  dificicncies,  gives 
more  insig  t,  we  think,  int^)  tlie  true  character  of  Hums  tliun  any 
prior  biograjdiv;  tliough,  liciiig  wrilt^-n  on  the  very  i,o|)iilar  and  con- 
densed Bcheme  of  an  article  for   CoruitcMti'a  Mi^dlany,    it   hua  le,i3 
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dojidi  tlinn  wo  could  have  wisliod  and  expected  froiii/a  writer  of  such 
power,  nnd  contains  ratlier  more,  and  more  multifarious,  quotations 
than  l)ek)njr  of  riglit  to  an  original  ])ro(lucti()u.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lock- 
liart's  own  writing  is  generally  so  good,  so  ch-ar,  direct,  and  nervous, 
that  w»^  seldom  wish  to  see  it  making  i)laco  for  another  man's.  How- 
ever, th(^  spirit  of  the  Avork  is  throughout  candid,  tolerant,  and  anx- 
iously conciliating;  compliau'nts  and  praises  are  lib(!rally  distributed, 
on  all  hands,  to  great  and  small;  and,  a;  Uv.  filorris  Birkbeck  ob- 
fierves  of  the  society  in  the  l)ack  woods  of  Anierica,  "  the  courtesies  of 
polite  life  are  never  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment."  But  tliere  are  bet- 
ter  things  than  these  in  the  volume ;  and  we  can  safely  testify,  noi 
only  that  it  is  easily  and  pleasantly  road  a  first  time,  but  may  oven 
be  without  difTiculty  read  again. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  problem  of  Burns'? 
Biography  has  yet  been  adequately  solved  We  do  not  allude  ;;o 
much  to  deficitncy  of  facts  or  documents — thou  :h  of  these  wo  are 
Btill  every  day  receiving  some  fresh  accession — as  to  the  limited  and 
imperfect  application  of  them  to  the  great  end  of  Biography  Ouc 
notions  upon  this  subject  may  perhaps  appear  extravagant ;  but  If  an 
individual  is  really  of  consequence  enough  to  have  las  life  and 
character  recorded  for  puljlic  remembrance,  we  have  always  been  of 
ojiinion  that  the  public  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  a!l  the  inward 
springs  and  relations  of  his  character.  IIow  did  the  world  and  man's 
life,  from  his  particular  position,  represent  themselves  to  his  mind? 
How  did  coexisting  circumstances  modify  him  from  without?  how 
did  he  modify  these  from  within  ?  With  what  endeavors  and  what 
efficacy  rule  over  them?  with  what  resistance  and  what  suffering 
Fink  under  them?  In  one  word,  what  and  how  produced  was  tho 
elTect  of  society  on  him  ;  what  and  how  jiroduced  was  his  effect  on 
society?  He  who  should  answer  these  questions,  ih  regard  to  any 
individual,  would,  as  we  believe,  furnish  a  model  of  perfection  in 
biography.  Few  individuals,  indeed,  can  deserve  such  a  study  ;  and 
■many  lives  will  be  written,  and  for  the  gratification  of  innocent  curi- 
osity ought  to  be  written,  and  read,  and  forgotten,  which  are  not  in 
this  sense  bior/rap/df?.  But  Burns,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  one  of  the«o 
few  individuals  ;  and  such  a  study,  at  least  with  such  a  result,  he  has 
not  yet  olrtained.  Our  own  contributions  to  it,  we  are  aware,  can  bo 
but  scanty  and  feeble  ;  l)ut  we  offer  them  with  good  will,  and  trust 
that  they  may  meet  with  acceptance  from  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended. 

Burns  first  came  upon  tho  world  as  a  prodigy  ;  and  was,  in  that 
cliararter,  entertained  by  it  in  tlu;  usual  fasliion,  with  loud,  vague, 
tumultuous  wonder,  speedily  sTibsiding  into  censure  and  neglect ;  till 
Jiis  early  and  nK»st  mournful  death  again  awakened  an  enthusiasm 
for  him,  whieh,  especially  as  there  was  now  nothing  to  be  done,  and 
much  to  be  spoken,  has  j)roIoiiged  itself  even  to  our  own  tiiru'.  It  is 
true,  the  "nine  days"  have  long  since  elapsed  ;   and  the  very  con- 
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tinuance  of  tliis  clamor  proves  that  Bums  was  no  vulgar  wonder. 
Accordingly,  even  in  sober  judgments,  Avliere,  as  years  passed  by,  ho 
has  come  to  rest  more  and  more  exclusively  on  his  own  lutnnsic 
merits  and  mav  now  be  well  nigh  shorn  of  that  casual  radiance,  he 
appears  not  only  as  a  true  British  poet,  but  as  one  of  the_  most 
considerable  British  m?n  of  the  eighteenth  century  Let  it  not 
be  obiected  that  he  did  little  ,  he  did  much,  if  we  consider  where  and 
how  If  the  work  performed  was  small,  we  must  remember  that  he 
had  his  very  materials  to  discover  ;  for  the  metal  he  worked  m  lay  j 
hid  under  the  desert,  where  no  eye  but  his  had  guessed  its  existence  ; 
and  we  may  almost  sav,  that  with  his  own  hand  he  had  to  construct 
the  tools  for  fashioning  it.  For  he  found  himself  in  deepest  obscu- 
rity  without  help,  without  instruction,  without  model,  or  vnUi 
models  only  of  the  meanest  sort.  An  educated  man  stands  a&  it 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  arsenal  and  magazine,  filled  with 
all  the  weapons  and  engines  which  man's  skill  has  been  able  to  de- 
vise from  the  earliest  time  ;  and  he  worL's,  accordingly,  with  a 
strength  liorrowed  from  all  past  ages.  How  different  is_ 7u*  state  who 
stands  on  the  outside  of  that  storehouse,  and  feels  that  its  gates  must 
be  stormed,  or  remain  forever  shut  against  him  ?  His  means  are  the 
commonest  and  rudest  ;  the  mere  work  done  is  no  measure  ot  his 
etrenoth  A  dwarf  behind  h.is  steam  engine  may  remove  mountains  ; 
but  no  dwarf  will  hew  them  d<jwn  with  the  pick-axe  ;  and  he  must 
be  a  Titan  that  hurls  them  abroad  with  his  arms.  _        ,^      ^ 

It  is  in  this  last  sliape  that  Burns  presents  himself.     Born  m  an 
acre  the  most  prosaic  Britain  had  yet   seen,  and  in  a  condition  tlio 
most  advantageous,  where  his  mind,  if  It  accomplished  aught,  must 
accomplish  it  under  the  pressure  of  continual  bodily  tod,  nay,  ot  pen- 
ury and   desponding  apprehension  of  the  worst   evils,  and  with  no 
f  urtheranoe  but  such  knowledge  as  dwells  in  a  poor  man  s  hut,  aiut 
the  rhvmes  of  a  Ferguson  or  Ramsay  for  his  standard  ot  beaiity,  ho 
sinks  not  under  all  these  impedmients.     Through  the  fogs  and  dark- 
ness of  that  obscure  region,  his  eagle  eye  discerns  the  true  relations 
of  the  world  and  human  life  ;  ho  grows  into  intellectual  strength, 
and  trains  himself  into   intellectual  expertness.     Impelled   by  tlui 
irrepressible  movement  of  his  inward  spirit,  he  struggles  forward 
into  the  gf.neral  view,  and  with  liaughty  modesty  lays  down  before  us, 
a.s  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  a  gift,  which  Time  has  now  pronounced  im- 
perishable     A<ld  to  all  this,  that  his  darksome,  drudging  childhood 
imd  youth  W!us  by  far  tlie  kindliest  era  of  his  whole  life,  and  that  ho 
died  in  his  tliirty-seventh  year  ;  and  then  ask  if  it  lie  strange  that 
his  poems  are  imperfect,  and  of  small  extent,  or  that  his  genius  at- , 
taiu.;d  no  ma.stery  in  its  art  v     Alas,  his  sun  shone  as  through  a  tropi 
ral   tornado  ;  anil   the   pale  shadow   of  death   erhpsed   it   at   no.ni  I 
Sliroude.1  In  such  bab-ful  vaiK)rs,  th.^  genius  of  Burns  \va.s  never  seen 
in   clear  a/.ure  splen.h.r,  enlightening    the  world       1  ut  some    beaina 
from  it  did,  by  hts,  pierce  tlirough  ;  and  it  tinted  those  clouds  witU 
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rainbow  and  orient  colors  into  a  ,!?lory  and  storn  grandeur,  which  men 
silently  j^-azt'd  on  witli  wonder  and  t(^ars. 

\N;c  are  anxious  not  to  exa-gerut(! ;  Cor  it  is  exposition  rather  than 
adimratiou  that  our  readers  require  of  us  here  ;  and  yet  to  avoid  somo 
tendency  to  tliat  side  is  no  easy  matter.     We  love  Burns   and  we 
pity  luni  ;  and  love  and  pity  are  pr  ne  to  magnify.     Criticism   it  is 
sonietinies  thono-Jit,  should  be  a  cold  business';  we  are  not  so  siire  o{ 
this  ;  but,  at  all  events,  our  concern  with  Burns  is  not  exclusively 
t hat  ol  critics.      1  rue  and  genial  as  his  poetry  must  appear,  it  is  not 
chielly  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man.  that  ho  interests  and  aifects  us      Ilo 
was  often  advised  to  write  a  tragedy  :  time  and  means  were  not  lent 
him  tor  this  ;  but  through  life  he  enacted  a  tragedy,  and  one  of  the 
deepest.     W  e  question  whether  the  worl  I   has  since  witnessed  so 
utterly  sad  a  scene  ;  wliether  Napoleon  himself,  left  to  brawl  with 
Mr  Hudson  Lowe,  nn  .  perish  on  his  rock,  "amid  the  melancholy 
main,     presented  to  the  refie.'ting  mind  such  a  "  spectacle  of  pity  and 
tear     as  di  1  this  intrinsically  nobler,  gentler,  and  perhaps  greater 
soul    wasting  itself  away  in  a  liopeless  struggle  with  l)ase  entangle- 
ments   which  coiled  closer  and  closer  round   him,   till  only  death 
opened  him  an  outlet.     Conquerors  are  a  race  with  whom  the  world 
could  well  dispense  ;  nor  can  the  hard  intellect,  the  unsymi)athizin^ 
loftiness,  and  high  but  selfish  enthusiasm  of  such  persons  inspire  us 
in  geiieial  with  any  alTectiou  ;  at  best  it  may  excite  amazement ;  and 
tlieir  hill,  like  that  of  a  pj  ramid,  will  be  beheld  with  a  certain  sad- 
ness and  awe      But  a  true  Poet,  a  man  in  whose  lieart  resides  some 
ellluence  of  Wisdom,  some  tone  of  the  "Eternal  Melodies  "  is  the 
most  precious  gift  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  generation  :  we  see  in 
him  SI  freer,  purer  development  of  whatever  is  noblest  in  ourse  ves  • 
us  life  is  a  rich  lesson  to  us,  and  we  mourn  his  death,  as  that  of  a 
benefactor  who  loved  and  taught  us. 

Such  a  gift  had  Nature  in  her  bounty  bestowed  on  us  in  Robert 
Burns  ;  but  with  queen-like  indifference  she  cast  it  from  her  hand  like 
a  thing  ot  no  moment,  and  it  was  defaced  and  torn  asunder,  as  an  idle 
l)auble,  before  we  recognized  it.  To  the  ill-starred  Burns  was  given 
the  power  of  making  man's  life  more  veneraljle,  but  that  of  wisely 
guiding  his  own  was  not  given.  Destmy— for  so  in  our  ignorance 
we  must  speak— his  faults,  the  faults  of  others,  proved  too  hard  for 
Jum;  and  that  spirit,  which  might  have  soared  could  it  but  have 
M-aikcd,  soon  sank  to  the  dust,  its  i  lorious  facult  cs  trodden  under 
toot  in  the  blossom,  and  died,  we  may  almost  say,  without  over  hav- 
ing lived.  And  so  kind  and  warm  a  soul !  so  full  of  inl)orn  riches 
of  love  to  all  living  and  lifeless  things  !  How  his  heart  flows  out  in 
sympathy  over  universal  Nature,  and  in  her  bleakest  provinces  dis- 
cerns a  l)«iuty  and  a  meaning!  The  "Dai.sy"  falls  not  unheeded 
under  hi.?  phjughshare  ;  nor  the  ruined  nest  of  that  "  Avee  cowering 
timorous  beastie,"  cast  forth,  after  all  its  provident  pains',  to  "thole 
the  sleety  dribble   and   cranreuch   cauld."      The  "hoar  visa-re"  ot 
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Winter  delights  him  :  he  dwells  with  a  sad  and  oft-returning  fond- 
ness in  these  scenes  of  solemn  desolation  ;  but  th£  voice  of  the  tem- 
pest becomes  an  anthem  to  his  ears  ;  he  loves  to  walk  in  the  sounding 
woods,  for  "it  raises  his  thoughts  to  Him  that  icalkcth  on  the  wings 
of  the  'wind."     A  true  Poet-soui,  for  it  needs  but  to  be  struclv,  and  the 
sound  it  yields  will  be  music  !     But  observe  him  chiefly  as  he  min- 
gles -with  his  brother  men.     What  warm,  all-comprehending  fellow- 
feelino-,  what  trustful,  boundless  love,  what  generous  exaggeration 
of  the  object  loved!     His  rustic  friend,  his  nut-brown  maiden,  are 
no  longer  mean  and  h'  mely,  but  a  hero  and  a  queen,  whom  he  prizes 
as  the  paragons  of  Earth.     The  rough  scenes  of  Scottish  life,  not 
seen  by  him  in  anv  Arc  idian  illusion,  but  in  the  rude  contradiction, 
in  the  smoke  and  soil  of  a  too  harsh  reality,  are  still  lovely  to  him  ; 
Poverty  is  indeed  his  companion,  but  Love  also,  and  Courage  ;  the 
simple  feelings,  the  worth,  the  nobleness,  that  dwell  under  the  straw 
roof  are  dear  and  venerable  to  his  heart ;  and  thus  over  the  lowest 
provinces  of  man's  existence  he  pours  the  glory  of  his  own  soul ;  and 
they  rise,  in  shadow  and  sunshine,  softened  and  brightened  mto  a 
beauty  which  other  eyes  discern  not  in  the  highest.     He  has  a  just 
self-consciousness,  which  too  often  degenerates  into  pride  ;  yet  it  is  a 
noble  pride,  for  defence,  not  for  offence— no  cold,  suspicious  feeling, 
but  a  frank  and  social  one.     The  peasant  Poet  bears  himself,  we  might 
say,  like  a  King  in  exile  ;  he  is  cast  among  the  low,  and  feels  himself 
equal  to  the  highest ;  vet  he  claims  no  rank,  that  none  may  be  dis- 
puted to  him.     The  forward  he  can  repel,  the  supercilious  he  can 
subdue,  pretensions  of  wealth  or  ance.-tiy  are  of  no  avail  with  him  ; 
there  is  a  fire  in  that  dark  eve  under  which  the  "  insolence  of  conde- 
scension" cannot  thrive.     In  his  abasement,  in  his  extreme  need,  he 
forgets  not  for  a  moment  the  majesty  of  Poetry  and  Manliood.     And 
yet,  far  as  he  feels  himself  above  common  men,  he  wanders  not  apa-rt 
from  them,  but  mixes  warmly  in  their  interests  ;  nay,  throws  hunself 
into  their  arms,  and,  as  it  were,  entreats  them  to  love  him.     It  is 
moving  to  see  liow,  in  his  darlvest  despondency,  this  proud  being  still 
seeks  relief  from  friendship  ;  unbosoms  himself,  often  to  the  unwor- 
thy •  and,  amid  tears,  strains  to  his  glowing  heart  a  heart  that  knows 
only  the  name  of  friendship.     And  yet  he  was  "  quick  to  learn  ;     a 
man  of  keen  vision,  before  whom  common  disguises  afforded  no  con- 
cealment.    His  understanding  saw  through  the  hollo wness  even  of 
ar-complished  dec(Mvers  ;  but  there  was  a  genfU'ous  credulity  in  his 
Heart      And  so  did  our  Pi^asant  show  himself  among  us;  "a  sou 
]]\i:  an  jl'lolian  harp,  in  whose  strings  the  vulgar  wind,  as  it  passed 
tl. rough  tli(;m,  chang.-d  itself  into  articulate  melody."     And  this  was 
he  for  whom  the  world  found  no  fitter  business  than  quarrelling  with 
HHiugglers  and  vintners,   computing  excise  dues  upon   tallow,   and 
gauging  ale-burn'ls!     In  such  toils  wa.s  that  mighty  Spirit  sorrow- 
fully wast.rd  ;  and  a  hundred  years  may  pass  on  betorc  another  eucli 
is  given  us  to  wastt^. 
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All  that  remains  of  Burns,  tlio  Writings  ho  lias  loft,  seem  to  us   m 
y.'ohmtvd  al)ov.>,  no  more  tlian  a  poor  nuitilatcd  fraction  of  what  was 
in  lum  ;  bru'i,  broken  glimpses  of  a  genius  that  could  never  show 
itselt  complete,  that  wanted  all  things  for  completeness— culture   ]ei 
sure,   true   effort,    nay,   even   length  of   life.     His   poems  are    with 
scarcely  any  exception,  mere  occasional  effusious,  poured  forth  with 
iittle  i)remeditati()n,  expressing,  by  such  means  as  offered    Uw.  pas- 
sion, opinion,  or  humor  of  the  hour.     Never  in  one  instance  was  it 
permitt.'d  him  to  grapple  with  any  subject  with  the  full  collection  of 
Ills  strength,  to  fuse  and  mould   it  in  the  concentrated  fire  of  liis 
genius,      lo  try  by  the  strict  rules  of  Art  sucli  imperfect  fragments 
would  bo  at  once  improfitable  and   unfair.      Nevertheless,  there  is 
something  m  tliese  poems,  marred  and  defective  as  they  are,  which 
lorl)ids  the  most  fastidious  student  of  poetrv  to  pass  tlu  m  bv.     Some 
sort  of  enduring  quality  they  must  have  ;  for,  after  fifty  yea'rs  of  the 
wildest  vicissitudes  in  poetic  taste,  they  still  continue  to  be  read  • 
nay,  are  read  more  and  more  eagerlv,  more  and  more  extensively  • 
and  this  not  only  by  literary  virtuosos,  and  that  class  upon  whom' 
transitory  causes   operate   most   strongly,   but  by  all  classes,   down 
totJie  most  hard,  unlettered,  and  truly  natural  class,  who  read  little 
and  especially  iio   poetry,   except  because  they  find  pleasure  in   it.' 
Ihe  gTounds  of  so  singular  and  wide  a  popularity— which  extends 
in  a  hteral  sense,  from  the  palace  to  the  hut,  and  over  all  regions 
where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken— are  well  worth  inquiring  into 
Atter  every  just  d-  duction,  it  seems  to  imply  some  rare  excellence  in 
these  works.     What  is  that  excellen  e  ? 

To  answer  this  question  will  not  lead  us  far.  The  excellence  of 
iJurns  is,  indeed,  among  the  rarest,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose  •  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  plain  and  easily  recognized  :  his  iHncerity,  his 
indisputable  air  of  Truth.  Here  are  no  fabulous  woes  or  jovs  •  no 
Jioilow  fantastic  sentimentalities  ;  no  wire-drawn  refinings  either  in 
thought  or  feeling :  the  passion  that  is  traced  before  us  has  glowed  in 
a  living  heart  ;  the  o-pinion  he  utters  has  risen  in  his  own  understand- 
ing, and  been  a  light  to  his  own  steps.  He  does  not  write  from  hear- 
say, Imt  from  sight  and  experience  ;  it  is  the  scenes  he  has  lived  and 
laljored  amidst  that  he  describes  :  those  scenes,  rude  and  liumble  as 
tliey  are,  have  kindled  beautiful  emotions  in  his  soul,  noble  thoughts 
and  d<-hnite  resolves  ;  and  he  speaks  forth  what  is  in  him,  not  froin 
any  outward  call  of  vanity  or  interest,  but  because  his  heart  is  too  full 
to  be  silent.  Uo  speaks  it,  too,  with  such  nxdodv  and  modulation  as 
)hecan  ;  "in  liomely  ru.stic  jingle  ;"  but  it  is  his  own,  and  genuine 
;lhisi.sthe  grand  secret  for  finding  readers  and  retaining  them:  let 
•  liim  wlio  would  move  and  .•onvincc-  others  be  first  moved  and  con- 
VI need  himself.  Horace's  rule,  Hivis  me  p,re,  is  ai)plicable  in  a  wider 
sen.se  IJian  the  literal  on...  'J\,  ev<>ry  ).oet,  to  every  writer,  wo  migh> 
say:  lie  true  if  you  would  be  beiiev.jd.  Let  a  man  l)ut  speak  fort,,. 
%Ut  genuine  earnesine.ss  the  thought,  the  emotion,  the  actual  condi- 
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flon  of  Ills  own  heart,  anrl  otlior  men,  so  strangelyare  we  all  knit 
wether  by  the  tie  of  sympathy,  must  and  will  give  heed  to  hua.  lu 
oflture  in"  extent  of  view,  we  may  stanJ  above  the  speaker,  or  below 
him  •  b'nt  in  either  case  his  words,  if  they  are  earnest  and  smcere. 
will  find  some  response  ^-ithin  us  ;  for  m  spite  of  all  casual  varieties 
in  outward  rank,  or  inward,  as  face  answere  to  face,  so  does  the  heart 

of  man  to  man.  i  •  i    t>   „.,^  1,0,1 

This  may  appear  a  very  simple  principle,  and  one  which  Burns  had 
httle  merit"  in  discovering.     True,  the  discovery  is  easv  enough  ;  but 
the  practical  appli^mce  is  not  easy-is,  indeed   the  fundamental  ditfi- 
cultv  which  all  ioets  have  to  strive  with,  and  which  scarcely  one  m 
the  hundred  ever  fairly  surmounts.     A  head  too  dull  to  discriminate 
the  true  from  the  false,  a  heart  too  dull  to  love  the  one  at  all  risks, 
and  to  hate  the  other  in  spite  of  all  temptations,  are  alike  fatal  to  a 
writer      With  either,  or,  as  more  commonly  happens,  mth  both  ot 
these  deficiencies,  combine  a  love  of  distinction,  a  wish  to  be  original, 
which  is  seldom  wanting,  and  we  have  Affectation,  the  bane  of  litera- 
ture  as  Cant,  its  elder  brother,  is  of  morals.     How  often  does  the  ono 
and  the  other  front  us.  in  poetry,  as  in  life  \     (ireat  poets  themselves 
are  not  ahvavs  free  of  this  vice  ;  nay,  it  is  precisely  on  a  certain  sort 
and  degree  of  greatness  that  it  is  most  commonly  ingrafted.     A  strong 
effort  after  excellence  will  sometimes  solace  itself  with  a  mere  shadow 
of  succe.ss,  and  he  who  has  much  to  unfold  will  sometimes  unfold  it 
imperfectly.     Bvron,  for  instance,  was  no  common  man  ;  yet  it  we 
examine  his  poetry  mth  this  view,  we  shall  find  it  far  enough  from 
faultless.     Generally  speaking,  we  should  say  that  it  is  not  true.     He 
refreshes  us   not  with  the  divine  fountain,  but  too  often  with  vulgar 
strong  waters— stimulating,  indeed,  to  the  taste,  but  soon  ending  in 
dislike  or  even  nausea.     Are  his  Harolds  and  Giaours,  we  would  ask, 
real  men— we  mean  poetically  consistent  and  conceivable  men  V     Do 
not  these  characters,  does  not  the  character  of  their  author,  which 
more  or  less  shines  tlirough  them  all,  rather  appear  a  thing  put  on 
for  tL"  occasion— no  natural  or  yiossible  mode  of  being,  but  something 
intended  to  k>ok  much  grander  than  nature  ?     Surely,  all  these  storm- 
ful  agonies,  this  volcanic  heroism,  superhuman  contempt,  and  moody 
desperation,  with  so  much  scowling,  and  teeth-gnashing,  and  other 
Hulphurous  humors,  is  more  like  the  brawling  of  a  player  in  some 
i.ultry  tragedN',  wliicli  is  to  last  three  hours,  than  the  bearing  of  a 
man  "in  the  business  of  life,  whicli  is  to  last  threescore  and  ten  years. 
To  our  minds,  tliere  is  a  taint   of  this  sort— something  which  we 
Hliould  call  thiwtrical,  false  and  aiTected— in  every  one  of  these  other- 
wise iwjwerful  i)ieces.     Perliar>s  Don  Juan,  esj.ecially  the  latter  pfiits 
of  it    is  th(!  only  thing  ai)proaching  to  a  .fi/icere  work  he  ever  wrote  ; 
the  only  work  where  he  showed  himself,  in  any  mcr-sure,  as  he  was, 
and  seemed  sf)  intent  on  liis  subject  as,  for  moments,  to  forget  liim- 
self.     Yet  Byron  hated  this  vice — wc;  Udieve,  heartily  dete^sted  it ; 
MET,  he  had  ilecLired  formal  war  against  it  in  words.     So  dilBcult  is 
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Jt  evon  for  llio  stronirfst.  to  make  this  primary  atta\nTripm,  whicli 
iiiiy-ht  scfin  tlic  siiiipi.'st  of  all  :  to  read  its  mm  eoim4oiiHn<HH  without 
■wt.tta/.rs,  without  cn-ors  involuntiiry  or  wilful  ,f  We  nvollcct  no 
]>oot  of  Burns's  susceptibility  who  comes  before  us  from  the  first  and 
abides  with  us  to  the  last,  with  such  a  total  want  of  affectation.'  He 
is  an  honest  man,  and  an  honest  writer.  In  his  successes  and  his 
failures,  in  his  greatness  and  his  littleness,  he  is  ever  clear,  simple 
true,  and  glitters  with  no  lustre  but  his  own.  We  reckon  this  to  bo 
j'  a  great  virtue  ;  to  be,  in  fact,  the  root  of  most  other  virtues,  literary 
)  as  well  as  moral. 

It  is  necessary,  liowever,  t»  mention  that  it  is  to  the  poetry  of 
Burns  that  we  now  allude  ;  to  those  writings  which  he  had  time  to 
meditate,  and  where  no  special  reason  existed  to  warp  Ids  critical 
feeling  or  obstruct  his  endeavor  to  fulfil  it.  Certain  of  liis  Letters, 
and  other  fractious  of  prose  composition,  by  no  means  deserve  this 
praise.  Here,  doubtless,  there  is  not  thi  same  natural  truth  of  style, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  something  not  only  stiff,  but  strained  and 
twisted— a  certain  high-tiown,  inliated  tone,  the  stilting  emphasis  of 
which  contrasts  ill  with  the  firmness  and  rugged  simplicity  of  even 
liis  poorest  verses.  Thus  no  man,  it  would  api)ear,  is  altogether  un- 
affected. Does  not  Shakspeare  himself  sometimes  premeditate  the 
sheerest  bombast  ?  But  even  with  regard  to  these  Letters  of  Burns, 
it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  he  had  two  excuses.  The  first  was  his 
comparative  deficiency  in  language.  Burns,  tliough  for  the  mo^t  part 
lie  writes  with  singular  force,  and  even  gracefulness,  is  not  master  of 
English  prose,  as  he  is  of  Scottish  verse  ;  not  master  of  it,  we  mean, 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  vehemence  of  his  matter.  These 
Letters  strike  us  as  the  effort  of  a  man  to  express  something  whicli 
he  has  no  organ  fit  for  expressing.  But  a  second  and  weiglitier  ex- 
cuse is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiarity  of  Burns's  social  rank.  His 
correspondents  are  often  men  whose  "relation  to  him  he  has  never 
accurately  ascertained  ;  whom,  therefore,  he  is  either  forearming 
liimself  against,  or  else  unconsciously  flattering,  by  adopting  the  style 
lie  thinks  will  please  them.  At  all  events,  we  should  remember  that 
these  faults,  even  in  his  Letters,  are  not  the  rule,  1)ut  the  exception. 
Whenever  he  writes,  as  one  would  ever  wish  to  do,  to  trusted  friends 
and  on  real  interests,  his  style  becomes  simple,  vigorous,  expressive, 
sometimes  even  b  -autiful.  "His  Letters  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  are  uniformly 
excellent. 

But  we  return  to  liis  poetry.  In  addition  to  its  sincerity,  it  has 
another  ]>eculiar  merit,  which  indeed  is  but  a  mode,  or  perhaps  a 
means,  of  the  foregoing.  It  displays  itself  in  his  choice  of  subjects, 
or  rather  in  his  indifference  as  to  sul)jects,  and  the  ]>ower  he  has  of 
making  all  suljjects  interesting.  The  ordinary  poet,  like  the  ordinary 
man,  is  forever  seeking,  in  external  circum.staiices,  the  help  which 
can  l>e  found  only  in  himself.  In  what  is  familiar  and  near  at  hanri, 
hit  discerns  no  form  or  comeliness  ;  home  is  not  jwetical,  but  prosaic; 
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K  is  in  some  past,  distant,  conventional  world,  that  poetry  resides  for 
him  ;  were  he  there  and  not  here,  were  he  thus  and  not  so,  it  Avould 
be  well  with  him.  Hence  our  innumerable  host  of  ros*-colored 
novels  and  iron-mailed  epics,  with  their  locality  not  on  the  Earth,  but 
somewhere  nearer  to  the  Moon.  Hence  our  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  and 
our  Knights  of  the  Cross,  malicious  Saracens  in  turbans,  and  copper- 
colored  Chiefs  in  wampum,  and  so  many  other  truculent  figures 
from  the  heroic  times  or  the  heroic  climates,  who  on  all  hands  swarm 
in  our  poetry.  Peace  be  with  them  !  But  yet,  as  a  great  moralist 
proposed  preaching  to  the  men  of  this  century,  so  would  we  fain 
preach  to  the  poets,  "a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  staying  at  home." 
Let  them  be  sure  that  heroic  ages  and  heroic  climates  can  do  little  for 
Ihem.  That  form  of  life  has  attraction  for  us,  less  because  it  is  better 
or  nobler  than  our  own,  than  simply  because  it  is  different ;  and  even 
this  attraction  must  be  of  the  most  transient  sort.  For  will  not  our  own 
age,  one  dav,  be  an  ancient  one  ;  and  have  as  quaint  a  costume  as  the 
rest;  not  contrasted. with  the  rest,  therefore,  but  ranked  along  with 
them,  in  respect  of  quaintness  ?  Does  Homer  interest  us  now,  because 
he  wrote  of  what  passed  out  of  his  native  Greece,  and  two  centuries 
l>efore  he  was  born  ;  or  because  he  wrote  of  what  passed  in  God's 
world,  and  in  the  heart  of  man,  which  is  the  same  after  thirty  centur- 
ies •'.  Let  our  poets  look  to  this  ;  is  their  feeling  really  finer,  truer, 
and  their  vision  deei)er  than  that  of  other  men  ?  they  have  nothing  to 
fear,  even  from  the  huml)lest  object ;  is  it  not  so  V— they  have  nothing 
to  hope,  but  an  ephemeral  favor,  even  from  the  highest. 

The  poet,  we  cannot  but  think,  can  never  have  far  to  seek  for  a 
subject  •  the  elements  of  his  art  are  in  him  and  around  him  on  every 
hand  ;  tbr  him  tlie  Ideal  world  is  not  remote  from  the  Actual,  but 
under  it  and  within  it  ;  nay,  he  is  a  poet  precisely  because  he  can  dis- 
ceni  it  there.  Wherever  there  is  a  sky  above  him,  and  a  world 
around  him,  the  poet  is  in  his  place  ;  for  liere  too  is  man's  t  xistence, 
with  its  infinite  longings  and  small  acquirings  ;  its  ever-thwarted 
ever-renewed  endeavors  ;  its  unspeakable  aspirations,  its  fears  and 
hopes  tliat  wander  through  Eternity  ;  and  all  the  mystery  of  bright- 
ness and  of  gloom  that  it  was  ever  made  of,  in  any  age  or  climate, 
since  man  first  began  to  live.  Is  there  not  the  fifth  act  of  a  Tragedy 
in  every  death-bed,  though  it  were  a  peasant's  and  a  bed  of  death? 
And  are  wooings  and  weddings  obsolete,  that  there  can  be  Comedy  no 
longer?  Or  are  men  suddr-nlv  grown  wise,  that  Laughter  must  no 
longer  shake  his  .sides,  but  be  cheated  of  liis  Farce  ?  Man's  life  an<l 
nature  is  as  it  was,  and  as  it  wifi  ever  be.  Bnt  the  poet  must  have 
an  eye  to  read  tiiese  things,  and  a  heart  to  understand  them,  or  they 
come  and  pass  awav  before  him  in  vain.  He  is  a  rates,  a  seer  ;  a  gift 
of  visifjii  has  been  given  him.  Has  life  no  meanings  for  him  which 
another  cannot  equally  deciplier?  th<!n  he  is  no  poet,  and  Delphi  itself 
will  not  make  him  one. 

In  this  respect  Burns,  though  not  i)erhai)s  absolutuly  a  great  poet. 
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bettor  manifosts  liis  cajiability,  bctUn-  proves  tlip  tnitli  of  hia  ^onius, 
than  if  luj  luui.  l»_v  liis  own  strcnj^th,  kept  the  \\hoU\  Minerva  Press 
ij:oinj;^  to  tlie  end  of  lii.s  ]it(^rary  course,  lie  sliows  liirnselt'  at  Jeast  a 
poet  of  Nature's  «j\vn  luaJiing  ;  and  Natures  after  all,  is  still  the  grand 
agent  in  making  imets.  \^'e  often  hear  of  this  and  the  other  external 
condition  l>eing  recpiisite  for  the  existence  of  a  poet.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  certain  .sort  of  training;  he  must  liave  studied  certain  things— 
Btudied,  for  instance,  "  llie  elder  dramatists" — and  so  learned  a  poetic 
language  ;  as  if  poetry  lay  in  the  tongue,  not  in  the  lieurt.  At  other 
times  we  are  told  he  must  be  bred  in  a  certain  rank,  and  must  be  on  a 
confidential  footing  with  the  higher  classes  ;  because,  above  all  other 
things,  he  must  see  the  world.  As  to  seeing  the  world,  we  apprehend 
this  will  cause  him  little  diiliculty,  if  he  have  but  an  eye  to  see  it 
with.  Without  eyes,  indeed,  the  task  might  be  hard.  But  happily 
every  poet  is  born  i/i  the  world,  and  sees  it,  with  or  against  his  will, 
every  day  and  every  hour  he  lives.  The  mysterious  workmanship  of 
man's  heart,  the  true  light  and  the  inscriitabl.e  darkness  of  man's 
destiny,  reveal  themselves  not  only  in  capital  cities  and  crowded 
saloons,  but  in  every  hut  and  hamlet  where  men  have  their  abode. 
Nay,  do  not  the  elements  of  all  human  virtues  and  all  human  vices — 
the  pa.ssions  at  once  of  a  Borgia  and  of  a  Luther — lie  written,  in 
stronger  or  fainter  lines,  in  the  consciousness  of  every  individual  bosom 
tliat  has  practised  hon('St  self-examination?  Truly,  this  same  world 
may  be  seen  in  Mossgiel  and  Tarbolton,  if  we  look  well,  as  clearly  as 
it  ever  came  to  light  in  Crockford's,  or  the  Tuileries  itself. 

But  sometimes  still  harder  requisitions  are  laid  on  the  i)oor  aspirant 
to  poetry  ;  for  it  is  hinted  that  he  should  have  been  born  two  centu- 
ries ago,  inasmuch  as  poetry  soon  after  that  date  vanished  from  the 
earth,  and  became  no  longer  attainable  by  men  !  Such  cobweb  spec- 
ulations have,  now  and  then,  overhung  the  fie'.d  of  literature  ;  but 
they  obstruct  not  the  growth  of  any  plant  there  :  the  Shakspeare  or  the 
Burns,  imconsciously,  and  merely  as  he  walks  onward,  .silently  brushes 
them  away.  Is  not  every  gfnius  an  impossibility  till  he  appear? 
Why  do  we  call  liim  new  and  original,  if  we  saw  where  his  marb'j 
was  Iving,  and  what  fabric  lie  could  rear  from  it  ?  It  is  not  the  ma- 
terial, but  the  workman,  that  is  wanting.  It  is  not  the  dark  place 
that  hinders,  but  the  dim  eye.  A  Scottish  neasant's  life  was  the 
meanest  and  rudest  of  all  lives  till  Burns  became  a  poet  in  it,  and  tv 
poet  of  it — found  it  a  man's  life,  and  therefore  significant  to  men.  A 
tliousand  battle-fields  remain  unsung,  but  the  Wounded  Hare  lias  not 
perished  without  its  memorial  ;  a  balm  of  mercy  yet  breathes  on  us 
from  its  dumb  agonies,  l)ecausp,  a  poet  was  there.  Our  HaUoween 
iiad  passed  and  repassed,  in  rude  awe  and  laughter,  since  the  era  of, 
the  Druids  ;  but  no  Theocritus,  till  Burns,  discerned  in  it  the  mate- 
rials of  a  Scottish  idyl  :  neither  was  the  Holy  Fair  any  Vouncil  of 
7're?,f  nr  Honian  Jahilre  ;  but,  nevertheless,  8aj)erstitwn  and  Hypoe- 
nsy  and  Fun  having  been  propitious  to  hira,  in  this  man's  hand  it 
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became  a  poem,  instinct  with  satire  and  genuine  comic  life.  Let  but 
the  true  poet  be  given  us,  we  repeat  it,  phice  him  where  and  how  you 
will,  and  true  poetry  will  not  be  wanting. 

Independently  of  the  essential  gift  of  poetic  feeling,  as  we  have 
now  attempted"  to  describe  it,  a  certain  rugged  sterling  worth  per- 
vades whatever  Burns  h  is  written — a  virtue,  as  of  green  fields  and 
mountain  breezes,  dwells  in  his  poetry  ;  it  is  redolent  of  natural  life 
,  and  hardv,  natural  men.  Th-re  is  a  decisive  strength  in  him,  and 
'  yet  a  sweet  native  gracefulness  ;  he  is  tender,  and  he  is  vehement, 
vet  without  constraint  or  too  visible  effort  ;  he  melts  the  heart,  or  in- 
iiames  it,  with  a  power  which  seems  habitual  and  familiar  to  him. 
We  see  in  him  the  gentleness,  the  trembling  pity  of  a  woman,  with 
the  deep  earnestness,  the  force  and  passionate  ardor  of  a  hero.  Tears 
lie  in  him,  and  consuming  fire,  as  lightning  lurks  in  the  drops  of  tha 
summer  cloud.  lie  has  a  resonance  in  his  bosom  for  every  note  of 
human  feeling  :  the  high  and  the  low,  the  sad,  the  ludicrous,  the 
joyful,  are  welcome  in  their  turns  to  his  "  lightly  moved  and  all-con- 
ceiving spirit."  And  observe  with  what  a  ])rompt  and  eager  force  he 
grasps  his  subject,  he  it  what  it  may  !  How  he  fixes,  as  it  were,  th  j 
full  image  of  th'^  matter  in  his  eye— full  and  clear  in  every  lineament 
— and  catches  the  real  type  and  essence  of  it,  amid  a  thousand  acci- 
dents and  superficial  circumstances,  no  one  of  which  misleads  him  ! 
Is  it  of  reason — some  truth  to  be  discovered  ?  No  sophistry,  no  vain 
surface-logic  detains  him  ;  quick,  resolute,  unerring,  he  pierces 
through  into  the  marrow  of  the  question,  and  speaks  his  verdict  with 
an  emphasis  that  cannot  lie  forgotten.  Is  it  of  description— some 
visual  object  to  be  represented  ?  No  poet  of  any  age  or  nation  is  moro 
graphic  than  Burns:  the  characteristic  features  disclose  themselvej 
to  liim  at  a  glance  ;  three  lines  from  his  hand,  and  we  have  a  like- 
ness. And,  in  that  rough  dialect,  in  that  rude,  often  awkward,  me- 
tre, so  clear  and  definite  a  likeness  !  It  seems  a  draughtsman  working 
with  a  burnt  stick  ;  and  yet  the  burin  of  a  Ketzsch  is  not  more  ex- 
pressive or  exact. 

This  clearness  of  sight  we  may  call  the  foundation  of  all  talent ; 
for  in  fact,  unless  we  ser.  our  object,  how  shall  we  know  how  to  placr! 
or  prize  it,  in  our  understanding,  our  imagination,  oar  affections? 
Yet  it  is  not  in  itself,  perhaits,  a  very  high  excellence,  but  capable  of 
being  united  indifferently  with  the  strongest  or  with  ordinary  powers. 
Homer  surpa.sses  all  men  in  this  quality;  but,  strangely  enough,  at 
no  great  distance  lielow  him  are  Richardson  and  Di-foe.  It  belongs, 
in  triitli,  to  what  is  called  a  liycly  mind,  and  gives  no  sure  indication 
of  the  liighcr  endowments  that  may  exist  along  with  it.  In  all  the 
llirec;  easiis  we  liave  mentioned,  it  is  (■<)nil)ine(l  with  great  garrulity; 
tlieir  (jescrijitions  are  detailed,  am)>lo,  and  lovingly  exact;  Homer's 
lire  hursts  throiigli,  from  time  to  time,  a.s  if  by  accidi^nt  ;  but  Defoe 
and  liichardsf>n  have  no  fi^(^  Burns,  again,  is  not  more  distingnisbed 
by  tho  clearnes:^  than  by  the  impetuous  force  of  his  (x»aceptions.     01 
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tlio  strcnfvt.li,  tiio  piorcing  cmpliasis  with  which  ho  thought,  his  em- 
phasis ot  expression  may  give  an  humlilo  but  tlie  readiest  proof 
\\  ho  ever  uttered  sharper  sayings  tlian  liis— words  more  memorable 
now  by  their  burning  vehemence,  now  bv  tlieir  cool  vigor  and  laconic 
pitliV  A  single  phrase  depicts  a  whoh;  suljjcct,  a  wliole  scene  Our 
fecottish  forel'athers  in  the  battle-roM  struggled  forward,  he  savs 
"red-ma  shod; "  giving,  in  this  one  vv  ')rd,  a  lull  vision  of  horror  and 
carnage,  perliaps  too  frightfully  accuraie  for  Art  ! 

_  In  fiu-t,  one  of  the  leading  features  11  the  mind  of  Burns  is  this ' 
vigor  of  his  strictly  intellectual  perceptions.  A  resolute  force  is  ever 
visible  m  Ins  judgments,  as  in  his  feelings  and  volitions.  Professor 
btewart  says  of  him,  with  some  surprise :  "All  the  faculties  of 
burns  s  mind  were,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  equally  vigorous  ;  and  his 
predilection  for  poetry  was  rather  the  result  of  his  own  enthusiastic 
and  impassioned  temper,  than  of  a  genius  exclusively  adapted  to 
that  species  uf  composition.  From  his  conversation  I  should  have 
pronounced  lum  to  be  fitted  to  excel  in  whatever  walk  of  ambition 
he  had  chosen  to  exert  his  abilities."  But  this,  if  we  mistake  not 
IS  at  all  times  the  very  essence  of  a  trulv  poetical  endowment.' 
Poetry,  except  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Keats,  where  the  whole 
consists  in  extreme  sensibility  and  a  certain  vague  pervading  tune- 
fulness of  nature,  is  no  separate  facultv,  no  organ  which  can  be 
superadded  to  the  rest  or  disjoined  fiom  them  ;  but  rather  the 
result  of  their  general  harmony  and  completion.  The  feelings  the 
gifts,  that  exist  in  the  Poet,  are  those  that  exist,  with  more  or' less 
development,  in  every  human  soul  :  the  imagination  which  shudders 
at  the  Hell  of  Dante  is  the  same  faculty,  weaker  m  degree,  which 
called  that  picture  into  being.  How  does  the  poet  speak  to  all  men 
with  power  but  by  being  still  more  a  man  than  they '{  Shak.speare, 
it  has  been  well  observed,  in  the  planning  and  completing  of  las 
tragedies,  has  shown  an  Understanding,  were  it  nothing  more,  which 
mighty  have  governed  stat's  or  indited  a  Novum  Oryniimn.  What 
Burns's  force  of  understanding  may  have  been,  we  liave  less  means 
of  judgment  :  for  it  dwelt  among  "the  humblest  objects,  never  saw 
philosophy,  and  never  rose,  except  for  sliort  interval.s,  into  the  region 
of  great  ideas.  Nevertheless,  sufficient  indication  remains  for  us  in 
his  works  :  we  discern  the  brawny  movement  of  a  gigantic  though 
untutored  .strengtli,  and  can  understand  how,  in  conversation,  his 
quick,  sure  insight  into  men  and  things  may,  as  much  as  aught  else 
about  him,  have  amazed  the  best  thinkers  of  his  time  and  country. 

But,  unless  we  mi.stake,  th<^  intellectual  gift  of  Burns  is  fine  as 
well  as  strong  'I'Ik;  more  delicate  relation  of  tilings  could  not  weli 
liave  esca])ed  his  eye,  for  they  were  intimately  j)re.sent  to  Jus  heart. 
The  logic  of  the  .senate  and  the  forum  is  indispensable,  but  not  all- 
sufficient ;  nay,  perliaps  the  lnghest  Truth  is  (hat  which  will  the 
niost  certainly  elude  it.  or  this  logic  works  by  words,  and  '  the 
highest,"  it  has  been  said,  "cannot  be  expr(;ssed  iii  words."     Wo  ar& 
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not  •without  tokens  of  an  openness  for  tliis  higher  truth  also,  of  a 
keen  though  uncultivated  sense  for  it,  having  existed  in  Burns.  Mr. 
Stewan,  it  will  be  remembered,  "  wonders,"  iu  the  passage  above 
quoted,  that  Burns  had  f  oi-med  some  distinct  conception  of  the  ' '  doc- 
trine of  association."  We  rather  think  that  far  subtiler  things  than 
the  doctrine  of  association  had  from  of  old  been  familiar  to  him. 
Here,  for  instance  : 

"We  know  nothmg,"  thus  writes  he,  "or  next  to  nothing,  of  the 
structure  of  our  souls,  so  we  cannot  account  for  those  seeming  ca- 
prices in  them,   that  one  should  be  particularly  pleased  -v^-ith  this 
thing,  or  struck  with  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a  different  cast,  makes 
no  extraordinary  impression.     I  have  some  favorite  flowers  in  spring, 
among  which  are  the  mountain-daisy,  the  hare-bell,  the  fox-glove,' 
the  wild-brier  rose,  the  budding  birch,  and  the  hoary  hawthorn,  that 
I  view  and  hr.ng  over  with  particular  delight.     I  never  hear  the  loud 
solitary  whistle  of  the  curlew  iu  a  summer  noon,  or  the  wild  mixing 
cadence  of  a  troop  of  gray  plover  in  an  autumnal  morning,  without 
feeling   an   elevation   of   soul  like   the   enthusiasm  of    devotion   or 
poetry.     Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  what  can  this  be  owing  ?     Are 
we  a  piece  of  machinery,  which,  like  the  ^oliau  harp,  passive,  takes 
the  impression  of  the  pa.ssing  accident,  or  do  these  workings  argue  *• 
something  within  us  above  the  trodden  clod':?     I  own  myself  partial  i 
to  such  proofs  of  those  awful  and  important  realities  :   a  God  that  | 
made  all  thmgs,  man's  immaterial  and  immortal  nature,  and  a  world  I 
of  weal  or  woe  beyond  deatli  and  t)ie  grave." 

Forcfi  and  fineness  of  understanding  are  often  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing different  from  general  force  and  fineness  of  nature,  as  some- 
thing partly  independent  of  them.  The  necessities  of  language 
proljably  require  this  ;  but  in  trutli  these  qualities  are  not  distinct 
and  independent  :  except  in  special  cases,  and  from  special  causes, 
they  ever  go  together.  A  man  of  strong  understanding  is  generally 
a  man  of  strong  character  ;  neither  is  delicacy  in  the  one  kind  often 
divided  from  delicacy  in  the  other.  No  one,  at  all  events,- is  ignorant 
that  in  tlie  poetry  o"  Burns,  keenness  of  insight  keeps  pace  with 
keenness  of  feeling  ;  that  his  liijM  is  not  more  pervading  than  his 
warmth.  He  is  a  man  of  the  most  impassioned  temper  ;  with  passions 
not  strong  only,  but  noble,  and  of  tlie  sort  in  which  great  virtues  and 
great  poems  take  their  rise.  It  is  reverence,  it  is  Love  towards  all 
Nature  tliat  inspires  him,  tliat  opens  his  eyes  to  its  beauty,  and 
makes  heart  and  voice  elotjuent  in  its  praise.  There  is  a  true  old 
saying  that  "  love  furthers  knowledge  : "  but,  above  all,  it  is  the  living 
e«sence  of  tliat  knowledge  which  makes  poets  ;  tlie  first  j)rinciple  ot 
its  existence,  increase,  activity.  01  Burns's  fervid  air(;ction,  his  gen 
erous,  all-embracing  l>ove,  we  have  sjioken  already,  as  of  the  grand 
distinctiim  ')f  his  nature,  scsen  ecpmlly  in  word  and"  deed,  in  his  liifo 
and  in  liis  Writings.  Jt  were  easy  to  multiiily  exaii.jdes.  Not  man 
only,  but,  all  that  environs  man  iu  the  material  and  moral  universo. 
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is  lovely  in  his  sight;  "the  hoary  hawthorn,"  the  "troop  of  gray 
plover,"' the  "solitary  curlow,"  arc  all  dear  to  him — all  live  in  .his 
Earth  aloiijj  with  him,  and  to  all  he  is  knit  ius  in  mysterious  hr.)ther- 
hood.  How  toiichintj  is  it,  for  instance,  that,  amidst  the  <;loom  of 
personal  misery,  brooding  over  the  wintry  desolation  without  him 
and  within  him,  he  thinks  of  the  "  ourie  cattle"  and  "  silly  sheep," 
and  their  sufferings  in  the  pitiless  storm  ! 

"  I  thought  me  on  the  onrie  cattle, 
Or  Billy  sheep,  wlia  bide  this  brattle 

O'  wintry  war  ; 
Or  thro'  the  drift,  deep-lairing,  pprattle, 

Beueath  a  scaur. 

Ilk  happing  Inrd,  wee  helpless  thing, 
Tliat  ill  tlic  merry  month  o'  spring 
Delighted  me  to  hear  tlieo  f  mg, 

Wliat  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Where  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  cluttering  wing, 

And  close  thy  ce  f" 

The  tenant  of  the  mean  hut,  vnt\i  its  "  ragged  roof  and  clunky  wall," 
has  a  heart  to  pitv  even  these  !  This  is  worth  several  homilies  on 
Mercy  ;  for  it  is  the  voice  of  Mercy  herself.  Burns,  indeed,  lives  in 
symp'at'hv  ;  his  soul  rushes  forth  into  all  realms  of  bemg  ;  nothing 
that  has  existence  can  be  indifferent  to  him.  The  very  devil  he  can' 
not  hate  with  right  orthodoxy  ! 

"  But  fare  you  weol,  anld  Nickie-ben  ; 
O  wad  ye  tak  a  thoiiglit  and  men'  1 
Ye  aibilus  might— i  diniia  ken — 

Still  hae  a  Ktake  ; 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Even  for  your  Bake  !" 

He  did  no.  know,  probably,  that  Sterne  had  been  beforehand  >vith 
him.  "  '  He  is  the  father  of  curses  and  lies,'  said  Dr.  Slop  ;  '  and  is 
cursed  and  damned  already.' — 'I  am  sorry  for  it,'  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby  I" — "  A  \rje.>  Avithout  Love  were  a  physical  and  metaphysical 
impossibilitv.' " 

\^'hy  should  we  speak  of  Scots,  lolm  line  wV  Wallace  bled  ;  smce  all 
know  it,  from  the  king  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  ?  This  dithyram- 
bic  was  couipo.se<l  on  hor.-eback  ;  in  riding  in  the  middle  of  tempe-sts, 
over  the  wildest  Galloway  moor,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Syme,  wlio, 
observing  the  poet's  looks,  forebore  to  speak — judiciously  enough— 
for  a  man  composing  Brnce'x  Address  might  be  unsafe  to  trifle  with. 
Doubtless  this  stern  hjinn  was  singing  itself,  as  he  formed  it,  through 
the  Houl  of  Burns  ;  but  to  the  external  ear,  it  sliould  be  sung  with  the 
throat  of  the  whirlwind.  So  long  as  there  is  warm  Idood  in  the  heart 
of  a  Scotchman  or  man,  it  will  move  in  fierce  tlirills  under  this  war 
ixle,  the  best,  we  believe,  that  w.-us  ever  written  l)y  any  pen. 

Another  wild,  stormful  song,  that  dwells  iu  our  ear  and  mind  with 
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a  strange  tenacity,  is  Macphenion's  FareioeU.  Perhaps  there  is  some- 
ihing  in  the  tradition  itself  iliat  co-operates.  For  was  not  tliis  grim 
Celt,  this  shaggy  Northland  Cacus,  that  "  lived  a  life  of  sturt  and 
strife,  and  died  by  treacherie,"  was  not  he  too  one  of  the  Ximrods  and 
Napoleons  of  the  earth,  in  the  arena  of  his  own  remote,  misty  glens,  for 
v/ant  of  a  clearer  and  wider  one?  Nay,  was  there  not  a  touch  of 
grace  given  him  ?  A  fibre  of  love  and  softness,  of  poetry  itself,  must 
have  lived  in  his  savage  heart  ;  for  he  composed  that  air  the  night 
before  his  execution  ;  on  the  wings  of  that  poor  melody,  his  better 
soul  would  soar  away  above  oblivion,  pain,  and  all  the  ignominy  and 
despair,  whicli,  like  an  avalanche,  was  hurling  him  lo  the  abyss  ! 
Here,  also,  as  at  Thebes  and  the  Pelops'  line,  was  material  Fate 
matched  against  man's  Freewill  ;  matched  in  bitterest  though  obscure 
duel ;  and  the  ethereal  soul  sunk  not,  even  in  lis  blindness,  without 
a  cry  which  has  survived  it.  But  who,  except  Burns,  could  have 
given  words  to  such  a  soul — words  that  we  never  listen  to  without  a 
strange  half -barbarous,  half-poetic  fellow-feeling  ? 

Sae  rantingbi,  sae  wantonly. 

Sue  dauiuingiy  gaed  he; 
He  plai/d  a  spHng,  and  danced  it  round. 

Below  the  gaUows  tree. 

Under  a  lighter  aud  thinner  disguise,  the  same  principle  of  Love, 
which  we  have  recognized  as  the  great  characteristic  of  Burns,  and  of 
all  true  poets,  occa.sionally  manifests  itself  in  the  shape  of  Humor. 
Everywhere,  mdeed,  in  his  sunny  moods,  a  full  buoyant  fiood  of  mirth 
rolL?  through  the  mind  of  Burns  ;  he  rises  to  the  high,  and  stoops  to  the 
low,  and  is  brother  and  playmate  to  all  Nature.  We  speak  not  of  his 
bold  and  often  irresistible  faculty  of  caricature  ;  for  this  is  Drollery 
ratlier  than  Humor  :  but  a  much  tenderer  sportfulness  dwells  in  him  ; 
and  comes  forth,  here  and  there,  in  evanescent  and  beautiful  touches  ; 
a.s  in  his  AdOrcHH  to  the  Moune,  or  the  Farmer's  Mare,  or  in  his  Elegy 
on  Poor  Mailie,  which  la.st  may  be  reckoned  his  happ  est  effort  of 
tliis  kind.  In  these  pieces  there  are  traits  of  a  Humor  as  line  as  that 
of  Sterne  ;  yet  altogether  different,  original,  peculiar — the  Humor  of 
Burns. 

Of  the  tenderness,  the  ])]avful  pathos,  and  many  other  kindred 
qualiti(;s  of  Biirns's  poetry,  mucli  more  mi5j;-ht  l)e  said  ;  but  now,  with 
tliesf!  jM)or  outlines  of  a  sketcb,  we  must  i)repare  to  quit  this  part  of 
our  subject.  To  spi-ak  of  his  individual  writings  adequately  and 
with  any  detail,  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  As  alreaiiy 
liint(!d,  we  can  ]of)k  on  but  few  ci  these  pieces  as,  in  strict  critical 
language,  d(«erving  the  name  of  Foeins  ;  they  are  rhymed  eloquence, 
rhymed  pathos,  rhymed  sense  ;  yet  .^ehlom  essentially  melodious, 
a«*rial,  p<M,-tical.  Tarn  O'SUanter  its«df,  which  enjoys  so  high  a  favor, 
il'M«  not  a|)p(!ar  to  us,  at  all  <le<-isiv(-iy,  to  conu;  under  this  last  cate- 
gory.    It  id  not  so  much  a  poem  as  a  piece  of  sparkling  rhetoric  ,  tho 
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heart  Olid  body  of  the  story  still  lies  hard  and  dead.  Ho  has  not 
gone  back,  much  less  carried  us  back,  into  that  dark,  earnest, 
wouilering  age,  when  the  tradition  was  believed,  and  when  it  took 
its  rise  ;  he  does  not  attempt,  by  any  new  modelling  of  his  su- 
pernatural ware,  to  strike  anew  that  deep  mysterious  chord  of 
human  nature,  which  once  responded  to  such  things  ;  and  which 
lives  in  us  too,  and  will  forever  live,  though  silent,  or  vibrat- 
ing with  far  other  notc^s,  and  to  far  dillereut  issues.  Our  Ger- 
man readers  will  und(?rstand  us  when  we  say  that  he  is  not  the  Tieck 
but  the  Musiius  af  this  tale.  Externally  it  is  all  green  and  living  ; 
yet  look  closer,  it  is  no  firm  growth,  but  only  ivy  on  a  rock.  Tin* 
piece  does  not  probably  cohere  ;  the  strange  chasm  which  yawns  in 
our  incredulous  imaginations  between  the  Ayr  public-house  and  the 
gate  of  Tophet,  is  nowhere  bridged  over,  nay,  the  idea  of  such  a 
bridge  is  laughed  at ;  and  thus  the  Tragedy  of  the  adventure  becomes 
a  mere  drunken  phantasmagoria,  painted  on  ale-vapors,  and  the  farce 
alone  has  any  reality.  We  do  not  say  that  Burns  should  have  made 
much  more  of  this  tradition  ;  we  rather  think  that,  for  strictly  poeti- 
cal purposes,  not  much  was  to  be  made  of  it.  Neither  are  we  blind 
to  the  deep,  varied,  genial  power  displayed  in  w'hat  he  has  actually 
accomplished:  but  we  find  far  more  "  Shakspearian "  qualities,  as 
these  of  Tarn  O'Shanter  have  been  fondly  named,  in  many  of  his 
other  pieces  ;  nay,  we  incline  to  believe  that  this  latter  might  have 
been  written,  all  but  quite  as  well,  by  a  mau  who,  in  place  of  genius, 
had  only  possessed  talent. 

Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  the  most  strictly  poetical  of 
all  his  "  poems"  is  one,  which  does  not  appear  in  Currie's  Edition, 
but  has  been  often  printed  before  and  since,  under  the  humble  title 
of  TJie  Jolly  Beggars.  The  subject  truly  is  among  the  lowest  in  na- 
ture ;  but  it  only  the  more  shows  our  poet's  gift  in  raising  it  into  the 
domain  of  Art.  To  our  minds,  this  piece  seems  thoroughly  com- 
pacted, melted  together,  refined,  and  poured  forth  in  one  Hood  ot 
true  liquid  harmony.  It  is  light,  airy,  and  soft  of  movement ;  yet 
sharp  and  precise  in  its  details  ;  every  fac  is  a  portrait  :  that  ranch 
carlin,  that  wee  Apollo,  that  Son  of  Mars,  are  Scottish,  yet  ideal  ;  the 
Bcer^  is  at  once  a  dream,  and  the  very  Rag-castle  of  "  Poosie-Nan- 
sie."  Farther,  it  seems  in  a  considerable  degree  complete,  a  real  self- 
supporting  \^^lole,  which  is  the  highest  merit  in  a  poem.  The 
blanket  of  the  night  is  drawn  asunder  for  a  moment ;  ia  f  ill,  ruddy, 
and  flaming  light,  these  rough  tatterdemalions  are  seen  in  their  boist- 
erous revel  ;  for  the  strong  pulse  of  Life  vindicates  its  right  to  glad- 
ness even  here  ;  and  when  the  curtain  closes,  we  prolong  the  action 
without  effort  ;  the  next  day,  as  the  last,  our  Caird  and  our  Ballad- 
monger  are  singing  and  soldiering  ;  their  ' '  brats  and  callets "  are 
hawking,  begging,  cheating  ;  and  some  other  night,  in  new  combina- 
tions, they  v/ill  ring  from  Fate  another  liour  of  wassail  and  good 
cheer.     It  would  be  strange,  doubtless,  to  call  this  the  best  of  Burns'S 
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writings  ;  we  mean  to  say  only,  that  it  seems  to  us  the  most  perfect 
of  its  kind,  as  a  piece  of  poetical  composition,  strictly  so-ciilled.  In 
the  Biijijar's  Opera,  in  the  Btggafs  Bush,  as  other  critics  have  al- 
ready remarked,  there  is  nothing  which,  in  real  poetic  vigor,  equals 
this  Cantata  ;  nothing,  as  av3  think,  which  comes  within  many  de- 
grees of  it. 

But  by  far  the  most  finished,  complete,  and  truly  inspired  pieces  of 
Burns  are,  without  dispute,  to  be  found  among  his  Songs.  It  is  here 
that,  although  through  a  small  aperture,  his  light  shines  with  the 
least  obstruction,  in  its  highest  beauty,  and  pure  sunny  clearness. 
The  reason  may  be,  that  Song  is  a  brief  and  simple  specie t;  of  com- 
position :  and  requires,  nothing  so  much  for  its  perfection  as  genuine 
poetic  feeling,  genuine  music  of  heart.  ■  The  Song  has  its  rules 
equally  with  the  Tragedy  ;  rules  which  in  mo-^t  cases  are  poorly  ful- 
filled, in  many  cases  are  not  so  much  as  felt.  We  might  write  along 
essay  on  the  Songs  of  Burns  ;  which  we  reckon  by  far  the  best  that 
Britain  has  yet  produced  ;  for,  indeed,  since  the  era  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, we  know  not  that,  by  any  other  hand,  aught  truly  worth  atten- 
tion has  been  accomplished  in  this  department.  True,  we  have  songs 
enough  "  by  persons  of  quality  ;"  we  have  tawdry,  hollow,  v.ine-bred, 
madrigals  ;  many  a  rhymed  "  speech  "  in  the  flowing  and  watery  vein 
of  Ossorius  the.  Portugal  Bishop,  rich  in  sonorous  words,  and,  for 
moral,  dashed  perhaps  with  some  tint  of  a  sentimental  sensuality  ;  all 
which  many  persons  cease  not  from  endeavoring  to  sing  :  though  for 
most  part,  we  fear,  the  music  is  but  from  the  throat  outward,  or  at 
best  from  .some  region  far  enough  short  of  the  Soul ;  not  in  which, 
but  in  a  certain  inane  Limbo  of  the  Fancy,  or  even  in  some  vaporous 
debatable  land  on  the  outside  of  the  Nervous  System,  most  of  such 
madrigals  and  rhymed  speeches  seem  to  have  originated.  With  the 
Songs  of  Burns  we  must  not  name  these  things.  Independently  of 
the  clear,  manly,  lieartfelt  sentiment  that  ever  pervades  hin  -poetry, 
his  songs  are  honest  in  another  point  of  view  :  in  form  as  well  as  in 
spirit.  They  do  not  affect  to  be  set  to  music  ;  but  they  actually  and 
in  themselves  are  music  ;  they  have  received  tlieir  life,  and  fashioned 
themselves  together,  in  the  medium  of  Harmony,  as  Venus  rose  from 
tlie  bosom  of  the  sea.  The  story,  the  feeling,  is  not  detailed,  but 
suggested  ;  not  said,  or  spouted,  in  rhetorical  com])leten('ss  and  co- 
herence ;  but  nuiifj,  in  fitful  gu.shes,  in  glowing  hints,  in  fantastic 
breaks,  in  irarhlingH  not  of  the  voice  only,  but  of  the  whole  mind. 
We  consider  this  to  be  the  esscmce  of  a  song  :  and  that  no  songs  since 
the  little  careless  catches,  and,  as  it  were,  drops  of  song,  which 
Shaks))eare  lias  here  and  then*  s])rinkled  over  his  plays,  fulfil  this 
amdition  in  nearly  the  same  degree  as  most  of  Burns's  do.  Sucii 
grace  and  truth  of  external  movement,  too,  presup]ioses  in  general  a 
corresponding  force  of  truth  and  sentiment,  and  inward  mraiiing. 
The.  Songs  of  Burns  an;  not  more  jierfect  in  the  former  <iuality  than 
in   the  latter.      With  what  tenderness  he  sings,  yet  with  whiit  veho- 
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mcnco  and  entirenoss  !  Tliore  is  a  piercincr  wail  in  liis  sorrow,  the 
i.urcst  riipture  in  liis  joy  :  lie  burns  with  tlie  sternest  ire,  or  laui,^l)3 
with  tlie  loudest  or  slvest  mirth  ;  and  yet  he  is  sweet  and  sott,  "  sweet 
as  tlie  smile  when  fond  lov.-rs  nu^ct,  and  soft  as  tlieir  parting  tear  ! 
If  we  farther  take  into  account  the  immense  variety  of  his  subjects  ; 
how  from  tlie  loud  tlowing  revel  iu  WilUc  bretc'd  a  J)eck  u  Maut  to 
the  still  rapt  enthusiasm  of  sadness  for  Mnru  in  He  ami ;  from  tlio 
Had  kind  greeting  of  Auld  Lmtfjsyne,  or  the  comic  archness  of  Dun- 
%(n  Gvnij  to  the  lire-eved  fury  of  Scots,  wlm  hae  m'  Wallace  bled,  lio 
has  found  a  tone  and  Words  for  every  mood  of  man's  heart— it  will 
seem  a  small  praise  if  we  rank  him  as  the  first  of  all  our  song-writcrs  ; 
for  we  know  not  where  to  find  one  worthy  of  being  second  to  him. 

It  is  on  his  Songs,  as  we  believe,  that  Burns's  chief  influence  as  an 
author  will  ultimatelv  be  found  to  depend  :  nor,  if  our  Fk-tcher's 
aidiorism  is  true,  shall  we  account  this  a  small  influence.  _"  Let  me 
make  the  songs  of  a  people,"  said  he,  "  and  you  shall  make  its  laws. 
Surelv,  if  ever  any  Poet  might  have  equalled  himself  with  Legisla- 
tors on  this  ground,  it  was  Burns.  His  songs  are  already  part  of  the 
mother  touo-ue,  not  of  Scotland  only,  but  of  Britain,  and  ot  the  mil- 
lions that  in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  speak  a  British  language.  In 
hut  and  hall,  as  the  heart  unfolds  itself  in  the  joy  and  woe  of  exist- 
ence the  name,  the  voice  of  that  joy  and  that  woe,  is  the  name  and 
voice  which  Burns  has  given  them.  Strictly  speaking  perhaps  no 
British  man  has  so  deeply  affected  the  thoughts  and  fee  ings  of  so 
many  men  as  this  solitary  and  altogether  private  individual,  with 
means  apparently  the  humblest.  ,  .  ,     i    .  -r,         > 

In  another  point  of  view,  moreover,  we  inclme  to  think  that  Burns  s 
influence  may  have  been  considerable  :  we  mean,  as  exerted  ^peciallj 
on  the  Literature  of  his  country,  at  least  on  the  Literature  of  Scot- 
land Among  the  great  changes  which  British,  particularly  Scottis  i 
literature,  has  undergone  since  that  period,  one  of  the  greatest  will 
be  found  to  consist  in  its  remarkable  increase  of  nationality.  Even 
the  English  writers,  most  popular  in  Burns's  time,  were  little  distin- 
guished for  their  Iterary  patriotism,  in  this  its  best  sense.  A  certain 
Ittenuated  cosmopolitanism  liad,  in  good  measure,  taken  Pl';jce  of  the 
old  insular  home-feeling  ;  literature  was,  as  it  vvere,  without  any  local 
fuvironment-was  not  nourished  by  the  aftections  which  spring  fiom 
a  native  soil  Our  (i rays  and  (ilovers  seemed  to  write  almost  as  it  ^/^ 
mcMo  ■  tiie  thing  written  bears  no  mark  of  place  ;  it  is  not  written  so 
much 'for  Englishmen  as  for  men  ;  or  rather,  which  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  this,  for  certain  Generalizations  which  philosophy  termed 
men  (ioldsmith  is  an  exception  ;  not  so  Johnson  ;  the  sc^ne  of  his 
Bamhler  is  little  more  English  than  that  of  hi^lias.das.  But  if  such 
wrinsome  degree,  the  case  with  England  t  was,  in  the  highest 
dcL^ree  the  case  with  Scotland.  In  fa^t,  our  Scottish  literature  liad, 
at  that  period,  a  very  singular  aspect  ;  unexampled,  so  far  as  we 
know  except  perhaps  at  (Jeneva,  wlM;re  the  same  state  ot  matters  ap 
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pears  still  to  continue.  For  a  long  period  after  Scotland  became 
British,  we  had  no  literature  •.  at  the  date  when  Addison  and  Steele 
were  writing  their  Spectators,  our  good  Tliomas  Boston  was  writing, 
with  the  noblest  intent,  but  aliJvO  in  defiance  of  grammar  and  phil- 
osophy, his  Fuurfold  State  of  Man.  Then  came  the  schisms  in  our 
National  Church,  and  the  fiercer  schisms  in  our  Body  Politic  :  Theo- 
logic  ink  and  Jacobite  blood,  "vvith  gall  enough  in  both  cases,  seemed 
to  have  blotted  out  the  intellect  of  the  country  ;  however,  it  was  only 
obscured,  not  obliterated.  Lord  Kames  made  nearly  the  first  attempt^ 
and  a  tolerably  clumsy  one,  at  writing  English  ;  and,  ere  long,  Hume, 
Robertson,  Smith,  and  a  whole  host  of  followers,  attracted  hither  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe.  And  yet  in  this  brilliant  resuscitation  of  our 
"fervid  genius,"  there  was  nothing  truly  Scottish,  nothing  indige- 
nous ;  except,  perhaps,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  intellect,  which  we 
sometimes  claim,  and  are  sometimes  upbraided  with,  as  a  character- 
istic of  our  nation.  It  is  curious  to  remavli  that  Scotland;  so  full  of 
writers,  had  no  Scottish  culture,  nor  indeed  any  English  ;  our  culture 
was  almost  exclusively  l''rench.  It  was  by  studying  Racine  and  Vol- 
•aire,  Batteux  and  Boileau,  that  Kames  had  trained  himself  to  be  a 
critic  and  phil(3Sopher  :  it  wos  the  light  of  Montesquieu  and  Mably 
that  guided  Robertson  in  liis  political  speculations  :  Quesnay's  lamp 
that  kindled  the  lamp  of  Adam  Smith.  Hume  was  too  rich  a  man  to 
borrow  ;  and  perhaps  he  reacted  on  the  Freucli  more  than  he  was 
acted  on  by  them  :  Dut  neitlier  had  he  aught  to  do  ^vith  Scotland ; 
Edmburgli',  equally  with  La  Fleche,  was  Imt  the  lodging  and  labora- 
tory, in  whicii  lie  not  so  much  morally  lived,  as  metaphysically  iiv- 
veftlif/ated.  Never,  perliaps,  was  there  a  class  of  writers,  so  clear  and 
well-ordered,  yet  so  totally  destitute,  to  all  appearance,  of  any  patri 
otic  affection  nay,  of  any  human  affection  whatever.  The  French 
wits  of  the  period  were  as  unpatriotic  ;  but  their  general  deficiency  in 
moral  principle^  not  to  say  their  avowed  sensuality  and  unbelief  in  all 
virtue,  strictly  so  called,  render  this  accountal)le  enougli.  We  hope 
tliere  Ls  a  patriotism  founded  on  something  better  than  prejudice ; 
that  our  country  may  be  dear  to  us,  without  injury  to  our  philosophy  ; 
that  in  loving  and  nistly  prizing  all  other  lands,  we  may  prize  justly, 
and  yet  love  before  all  others,  our  own  stern  Motlna'land,  and  the 
venerable  structure  ol  social  and  moral  Life,  which  Mind  has  through 
long  ages  been  'ouilding  up  for  us  there.  Surely  there  is  nourish 
ment  for  the  better  part  of  man's  h(-art  in  all  this  :  surely  the  roots, 
that  have  fixed  tlieinselves  in  the  very  core  of  man's  being,  may  be  so 
cultivated  as  to  grow  up  not  into  briers,  but  into  roses,  in  the  field  of 
his  life  !  Our  Scotti«]i  sages  have  no  such  propensities  :  the  field  of 
th(;ir  life  sliows  neitlier  briers  nor  roses  ;  but  only  a  fiat,  continuous 
thr-ishing-tioor  for  Logic,  whereon  all  que.stions,  from  tlio  "  Doetriuo 
of  Ileiit  "  to  tlie  "  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  are  thra.shed  and 
eifU'd  Willi  tlie  same  mechaiii  al  iiiiiiarliiility  ! 

With  Sir  Walter  Scott  at   the  head  of  ou-  literature,  it  cannot  b« 
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«»oiiied  tliat  mucli  of  this  evil  is  past,  or  rapidly  passing  away  :  oruf 
ciiiof  literary  men,  whatever  other  ft'.ults  they  may  have,  no  longer 
iive  among  us  lilve  a  Froncli  Colony,  or  some  knot  of  Propaganda  Mis- 
("■iouaries  ;  but  like  natural-born  subjects  of  the  soil,  partaking  one. 
tiynipathizing  in  all  our  attachments,  humors,  and  hal)its.  Our  lite'- 
ature  no  longer  grows  in  water,  but  in  mould,  and  with  the  true  racy 
virtues  of  the  soil  and  climate.  How  much  of  this  change  may  bo 
due  to  Burns,  or  to  any  other  individual,  it  might  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. Direct  literary  imitation  of  Burns  was  not  to  bo  looked  for. 
But  his  example,  in  the  fearless  adoption  of  domestic  subjects,  could 
not  but  operate  from  afar  ;  and  certainly  in  no  heart  did  the  love  of 
country  ever  burn  with  a  warmer  glow  than  in  that  of  Burns  :  "  a 
tide  of  Scottish  prejudice,"  as  he  modestly  calls  this  deep  and  gener- 
ous feeling,  "had  been  poured  along  his  veins;  and  he  felt  that  it 
would  boil  there  till  the  flood-gates  shut  in  eternal  rest."  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  lie  could  do  so  little  for  his  country,  and  yet  would  so 
gladly  have  done  all.  One  small  province  stood  open  for  him  ;  that 
of  Scottish  song,  and  how  eagerly  he  entered  on  it ;  how  devotedly 
he  labored  there  !  In  his  most  toilsome  journeyings,  this  object  never 
quits  him  ;  it  is  the  little  happy- valley  of  his  careworn  heart.  In  the 
gloom  of  his  own  affliction,  he  eagerly  searches  after  some  lonely 
brother  of  the  umse,  aud  rejoices  to  snatch  one  other  name  from  the 
oblivion  that  wiis  covering  it  !  These  were  early  feelings,  and  they 
abode  with  him  to  the  end. 

a  wish,  (I  mind  its  power), 

A  ■wish,  that  to  my  latest  hour 
AVill  stroii;,-ly  hea  'o  iny  brea-^t ; 
That  I,  forpoor  auld  Scotland's  sake, 
Some  useful  phm  or  book  could  make, 
Or  sina:  a  sang  at  least. 
The  rough  bur  Thistle  spreading  wide 

Am^ng  the  bearded  bear, 
1  turn'd  my  wecding-clips  aside, 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear. 

But  to  leave  the  mere  literary  character  of  Burns,  which  ha^  al- 
ready detained  us  too  long,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  Life  he 
willed,  and  was  fated  to  lead  among  his  fellow-men,  is  both  more  in- 
teresting and  instructive  than  any  of  his  written  works.  The*. 
Poems  are  but  like  little  rhymed  fragments  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  grand  unrhymed  liomance  of  his  earthly  exist(;nce  ;  and  it  is  only 
when  intercalated  in  this  at  their  proper  ])laces,  that  they  attain  their 
full  measure  of  significance.  And  this  too,  alas,  was  but  a  fragment ! 
The  i)lan  of  a  mighty  edifice  had  been  sketclied  ;  some  columns, 
porticoes,  firm  masses  of  building,  stand  comjileted  ;  the  rest  more  or 
less  clearly  indicated;  with  many  a  far  .stretcliing  tendency,  which 
only  studious  and  friendly  eyes  can  now  trace  towards  the  purposed 
tennination.  Fur  the  work  is  l)rokcn  off  in  tlic;  middle,  almost  in  the 
Ijcginning  :  and  rises  among  us,  beautiful  aud  sad,  at  once  unfinished 
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an<i  a  niin  !  If  charitable  jiidgTaent  was  necessary  in  estimating  his 
px-ms,  and  justice  required  that  the  aim  and  the  manifest  power  to 
jfalfil  it  must  often  be  accepted  for  the  f urfilment ;  much  more  is  this 
the  case  in  regard  to  Ms  life,  the  sum  and  result  of  all  his  endeavors, 
where  his  difficulties  came  upon  him  not  in  detail  only,  but  in  mass  ; 
and  so  much  has  been  left  unac 'x^mplished,  nay,  was  mistaken,  and 
altogether  marred. 

Properly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  era  in  the  life  of  Burns,  and 
that  the  earliest.  We  have  not  youth  and  manhood  ;  but  onh'  youth  : 
for,  to  the  end,  we  discern  no  decisive  change  in  the  complsxion  of 
his  character  ;  in  his  thirty- seventh  year,  he  is  still,  as  it  were,  in 
youth.  With  all  that  resoluteness  of  judgment,  that  penetrating'in- 
sight,  and  singular  maturity  of  intellectual  power,  exhibited  m  his 
writings,  he  never  attains  to  any  clearness  regarding  himself  ;  to  the 
'ast  he  never  ascertains  his  peculiar  aim,  even  with  such  distinctness 
as  LS  common  among  ordinary  men  ;  and  therefore  never  can  pursue 
it  ■svith  that  singleness  of  will,  which  insures  success  ond  some  con- 
tentment to  such  men.  To  the  last,  he  wavers  between  two  pur- 
poses :  glorying  in  his  talent,  like  a  true  poet,  he  yet  cannot  consent 
to  make  this  liLs  chief  and  sole  glory,  and  to  follow  it  as  the  one  thing 
needful,  through  poverty  or  riches,  through  good  or  evil  report. 
Another  far  meaner  ambition  still  cleaves  to  him  ;  he  must  dream  and 
struggle  about  a  certain  "Rock  of  Independence;"  wliich,  natural 
and  even  admirable  as  it  might  be,  was  still  but  a  warring  with  the 
world,  on  the  comparatively  insignificant  ground  of  his  being  more  or 
less  completely  supplied  witli  money  than  others  ;  of  his  standing  at 
a  higher  or  at  a  lower  altitude  in  general  estimation,  than  others 
For  the  world  still  appears  to  him,  as  to  the  young,  in  borrowed  col- 
ors ;  he  expects  from  it  what  it  cannot  give  to  any  man  ;  seeks  foi* 
contentment,  not  witliin  himself,  in  action  and  wise  effort,  but  fvjin 
without,  in  the  kindness  of  circumstances,  in  love,  fi-iendship.  honor, 
pecuniary  ease.  He  would  be  happy,  not  activ^ely  and  in  himself, 
init  passively,  and  from  some  ideal  coniu.":o])ia  of  Enjoyments,  not 
earned  by  his  own  labor,  but  showered  on  him  by  the  beneficence  of 
Destiny.  Thus,  lil<e  a  young  man,  he  cannot  steady  himself  for  any 
fixed  or  systematic  pursuit,  but  swerves  to  and  f  o,  between  pa.ssionat9 
hope  and  remorseful  disappointment  :  rushing  onwards  \vith  a  deep, 
tempestuous  force,  he  surmounts  or  breaks  asunder  many  a  barrier  ; 
travels,  nay,  advances  far,  but  advancing  only  under  ui\certain 
guidance,  is  ever  and  anon  turned  from  his  path  :  and  to  the  last, 
cannot  readi  the  only  true  ha])y)ines8  of  a  man,  tliat  of  clear,  decided 
Activity  in  the  sphen-  for  wliich  by  nature  and  circumstances  ho  haa 
been  fitted  and  apjiointed. 

We  do  not  say  these  things  in  disprai.se  of  Burn.^t :  nay,  p(>rhap3, 
tlir-y  but  interest  us  the  more  in  liis  favor.  'I'iiis  blessing  is  not  given 
fvx)nest  to  tlie  lx*st ;  but  rath(;r,  it  is  (jften  the  greatest  minds  tliat  aro 
latest  in  obtaining  it ;  for  where  most  ia  to  ha  developed,  most  tim» 
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may  l>e  required  to  develop  it.  A  comiilex  condition  had  boon  as< 
eigiied  liiiu  from  Avithout,  as  coini)lox  a  condition  from  within  :  no 
"  pre-estal)lislud  harmony"  existed  hotweou  tlic  clay  soil  of  Mossgiel 
and  the  empyrean  soul  of  Kol)ert  Burns  ;  it  was  not  wonderful,  there-) 
fore,  tliat  the  adjustment  between  them  shoultl  have  b(.'en  long  post- 
poned, and  his  arm  long  cumbered,  and  his  Bight  confuscnl,  in  so  vast 
ami  discordant  f.n  economy  as  he  had  been  ai)pouited  steward  over. 
Byron  was,  at  his  death,  but  a  year  younger  than  Burns  ;  and  through 
life,  as  it  might  have  appeared,  far  more  simply  situated  ;  yet  in  him, 
too,  we  can  trace  no  such  adjustment,  no  such  moral  manhood ;  but 
at  l)est,  and  only  a  little  before  his  end,  the  beginning  of  what  seemed 
such. 

By  much  the  most  striking  incident  m  Burns's  Life  is  his  journey 
to  Edinburgh  ;  but  perhaps  a  still  more  important  one  is  his  rciiidence 
at  Irvine,  so  early  as  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Hitherto  his  life  had 
been  poor  and  toil  worn  ;  but  otherwise  not  ungenial,  and,  with  all  its 
distresses,  by  no  means  unhappy.  In  his  parentage,  deducting  out- 
ward  circum'stances,  he  had  every  reason  to  reckon  himself  fortunate  : 
his  father  was  a  man  of  thoughtful,  intense,  earnest  character,  as  the 
best  of  our  peasants  are  ;  valuing  knowledge,  possessing  some,  and, 
what  is  far  better  and  rarer,  open-minded  for  more ;  a  man  with  a 
keen  msight  and  devout  heart ;  reverent  towards  God,  friendly  there- 
fore at  once,  and  fearless  towards  all  that  God  has  made  ;  in  ouo 
word,  though  but  a  hard-handed  peasant,  a  complete  and  fully  un- 
folded Mail.  Such  a  father  is  seldom  found  in  any  rank  in  society  ; 
and  was  worth  descentling  far  in  society  to  seek.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  very  poor  ;  had  he  l)ecn  even  a  little  richer,  almost  ever  so  little, 
the  whole  might  have  issued  far  other^visc.  Mighty  events  turn  on  a 
straw ;  the  crossing  of  a  brook  decides  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
Had  this  William  Burns's  small  seven  acres  of  nursery  ground  any- 
wise prospered,  the  boy  Robert  had  been  sent  to  school ;  had  strug- 
gled forward,  as  so  many  wealcer  men  do,  to  some  university ;  come 
forth  not  as  a  rustic  wonder,  bu.  as  a  regular  well-trained  intellectual 
workman,  and  changed  the  whole  course  of  Bi-itish  Literature — for  it 
lav  in  him  to  have  done  this  !  But  the  nursery  did  not  prosper  ;  ])ov- 
erty  sank  his  whole  family  below  the  help  of  even  our  cheap  school- 
system  :  Burns  remained  a  hard-worked  ploughboy,  and  British  liter- 
ature took  its  ov/n  course.  Nevertheless,  eveu  in  this  ragged  scene, 
there  Ls  much  to  nourish  him.  If  he  drudges,  it  is  with  his  brother, 
and  for  his  father  and  mother,  whom  he  loves,  and  would  faiu  shield 
from  want,  ^^'isdom  is  not  banished  from  their  \k>ov  hearth,  nor  the 
balm  of  natural  feeling :  the  solemn  words.  Let  us  Korskip  God,  are 
heard  there  from  a  "priest-like  father;"  if  threatenings  of  unjust 
men  throw  mother  and  children  into  tears,  these  are  tears  not  of  grief 
only,  but  of  holiest  affection  ;  every  heart  in  that  humble  group  feela 
itse'lf  the  closer  knit  to  every  othrr;  in  their  hard  warfare  they  are  there 
together,  "a  little  baud  of  brethren."     Neither  are  such  tears,  aud 
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the  deep  beautr  tliat  dwells  in  them,  their  or, '/y  portion.  Light  visits 
the  hearts  as  i't  does  the  eves  of  all  living ;_  there  is  a  force  too  m 
this  youth  that  enables  him  to  trample  on  misfortune  ;  nay,  to  bind  it 
under  his  feet  to  make  him  sport.  For  a  bold,  %varm,  buoyant  humor 
of  character  has  been  given  him  ;  and  so  the  thick-commg  shapes  of 
e^-il  are  welcomed  with  a  gay,  friendly  irony,  and  m  their  closest 
pressure  he  bates  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope.  ^  ague  yearnmgs  of  ambi- 
lion  fail  not,  as  he  grows  up ;  dreamy  fancies  hang  like  clond-cities 
smundhim  ;  the  curtain  of  Existence  is  slowly  rising  m  many  col- 
ored splendor  and  gloom  ;  and  the  aurora  light  of  first  love  is  gi  dmg 
his  horizon,  and  the  music  of  song  is  on  his  path  ;  and  so  he  walks 

" in  glory  and  in  jiy. 

Behind  his  plough,  upon  the  uiouutaia  side  I 

We  know  from  the  best  evidence,  that  up  to  this  date  Burns  wn3 
happy  :  nay,  that  he  was  the  gayest,  brightest,  most  fantastic,  fasci- 
nating being  to  be  found  in  the  world;  more  so  even  than  he  ever 
afterwards  appeared.  But  now  at  this  early  age  he  quits  the  pater- 
nal roof  goes  forth  into  looser,  louder,  more  exciting  society,  and  be- 
comes initiated  in  those  dissipations,  those  vices,  which  a  certain  clas.s 
of  philosophers  have  asserted  to  be  a  natural  preparative  for  entering 
on  active  life  ;  a  kind  of  mud-bath,  in  which  the  youth  is,  as  it  were, 
necessitated  to  steep,  and,  we  suppose,  cleanse  himself,  before  tho 
real  to"-a  of  Manhood  can  be  laid  on  him.  \\  e  shall  not  dispute 
much  with  this  cla.ss  of  philosophers;  we  hope  they  are  mistaken; 
for  Sin  and  Remorse  so  easily  beset  us  at  all  stages  ot  lite,  andars 
always  such  indifferent  company,  that  it  seems  hard  we  sliould,  at 
any  stao-e  be  forced  and  fated  not  only  to  meet,  but  to  yield  to  tlietii; 
and  eve'n  'serve  for  a  term  in  tlieir  leprous  armada.  We  hope  it  isnot 
so  Clear  we  are,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  tbe  training  one  receives 
in"  tliis  service,  but  only  our  determining  to  desert  from  it,  tliat  tits 
for  true  manlv  Action.  We  become  men,  not  after  we  have  been  dis- 
sipated and  disappointed  in  the  cliase  of  false  pleasure,  but  after  %ye 
have  ascertained,  in  any  way,  what  impassable  barriers  hem  us  in 
tlirough  this  life;  liow  mad  it  is  to  hope  for  contentment  to  our  inli- 
nite  soul  from  the  r/ifta  of  this  extremely  finite  world!  tliat  a  man 
must  be  sufficient  fo'r  himself;  and  that  "  for  suffering  and  enduring 
there  is  no  lem.Mly  but  striving  and  doing."  Manhood  begins  wlien 
we  liave  in  any  way  marie  trnce  with  Nece.ssity— begins,  at  all  events, 
when  wo  have  surrendered  to  Necessity,  as  the  most  part  only  do; 
but  begins  joyfully  and  hopefully  only  when  we  have  reconciled  our- 
sfdves  to  Necessity,  and  thus,  in  reality,  triumphed  over  it  ana  le u 
that  in  Necessity  we  are  free.  Sun-ly  su<-h  h>ssons  as  this  last 
which,  in  one  shape  or  other,  is  tho  grand  lesson  for  every  nioitai 
man  are  better  h-arne.l  from  the  lins  of  a  dev(.nt  mother,  in  the  looks 
and  actions  of  a  devout  father,  while  the  heart  is  yet  soft  an.l  pliant. 
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than  in  collision  witli  the  sharp  adamant  of  Fato,  attractinnr  ua  to 
Khipwrc'ck  us,  whon  the  lieart  is  grown  hard,  and  may  be  broken  bo- 
fore  it  will  become  contrite  !  Had  Burns  continuf^d  to  learn  this,  aa 
he  wius  already  Icamiuf^  it,  in  liis  fatlier's  cottage,  he  would  have 
learned  it  i'ully,  which  he  never  did,  and  been  saved  many  a  lasting 
aberration,  many  a  bitter  hour  and  year  of  remorseful  sorrow. 

It  seems  to  ns  another  circumstance  of  fatal  import  in  Burns's  liis- 
tory,  that  at  this  time  too  he  became  involved  in  the  religious  (piar- 
rels  of  his  district  ;  that  he  was  enlisted  and  feasted,  as  the  fighting 
man  of  the  New  Light  Priesthood,  m  their  higldy  unprofitable  war- 
fare. At  the  tables  of  these  free-minded  clergy,  he  learned  much 
more  than  was  needful  for  him.  Such  liberal  ridicule  of  fanaticism 
awakened  in  his  mind  scruples  about  Religion  itself  ;  and  a  Avliole 
world  of  Doubts,  which  it  reqmred  quite  another  set  of  conjurors 
than  those  men  to  exorcise.  We  do  not  say  that  such  an  intellect  as 
his  could  have  escaped  similar  doubts,  at  some  pei-iod  of  his  history  ; 
or  even  that  he  could^  at  a  later  period,  have  come  through  them  al- 
together victorious  and  unhanned  :  but  it  seems  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate that  this  time,  above  all  others,  should  have  been  fixed  for  the 
encounter.  For  now,  with  principles  assailed  by  evil  example  from 
without,  ])y  "passions  raging  like  demons"  from  within,  heliad  little 
need  of  skeptical  misgivings  to  whisper  treason  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  or  to  cut  off  his  retreat  if  he  were  already  defeated.  He  loses 
liis  feeling  of  innocence  ;  his  mind  is  at  variance  Avith  itself  ;  the  old 
divinity  no  longer  presides  there  ;  but  wild  Desires  and  wild  Re- 
pentance alternately  oppress  him.  Ere  long,  too,  he  has  committed 
himself  before  the  world  ;  his  character  for  sobriety,  dear  to  a  Scot- 
tish peasant,  as  few  corrupted  worldlings  can  even  conceive,  is  de- 
stroyed in  the  eyes  of  men  ;  and  his  only  refuge  consists  in  trying  to 
disbelieve  his  guiltiness,  and  is  but  a  refuge  of  lies.  The  blackest 
desperation  now  gathers  over  liira,  broken  only  by  the  red  liglitnings 
of  remorse.  The  whole  fabric  of  his  life  is  blasted  asunder  V  for  now 
not  only  his  character,  but  his  personal  liberty  is  to  be  lost ;  men  and 
Fortune  are  leagued  for  Ids  hurt;  "  hungry  Ruin  has  him  in  the 
wind."  .He  sees  no  escape  but  the  saddest  of  all  :  exile  from  his 
loved  country,  to  a  country  in  every  sense  inhospitable  and  abhorrent 
to  him.  \Miile  the  "gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,  in  mental 
storm  and  solitude,  as  well  as  in  physical,  he  sings  his  wild  farewell 
to  Scotland : 

"  Farewell,  my  friends,  farewell,  my  foes  t 
My  peace  with  tliCJ^c,  mv  love  with  those  : 
The  bursting  toiirs  my  heart  declare  ; 
Adieu,  my  native  banlia  of  Ayr  I '' 

Light  breaks  sud<lcnly  in  on  him  in  floods  ;  but  still  a  false  transi- 
tory light,  and  no  real  sunshine.  He  is  invited  to  Edinburgh  ;  has- 
teiik  thither  with  anticipating  heart :  is  welcomed  as  in  triumph,  aiiid 
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with  universal  blandishment  and  acclamation  ;  whatever  is  wisest, 
whatever  is  greatest  or  loveliest  there,  gathers  round  him,  to  gaze  on 
his  face,  to  sliow  him  honor,  sTOipathv,  aif ection.  Burns's  appearance 
among  the  sages  and  nobles  "of  Edinburgh  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  singular  phenomena  in  modern  Literature  ;  almost  lilce 
the  appearance  of  some  Napoleon  among  the  crowned  sovereigns  of 
modern  Politics.  For  it  is  nowise  as  a  "mockery  king,"  set  there  by 
favor,  transientlv,  and  for  a  purpose,  that  he  will  let  himself  be 
treated  ;  still  less  is  he  a  mad  Rienzi,  whose  sudden  elevation  turns 
Ids  too  weak  head  ;  but  he  stands  t  ere  on  his  own  basis  ;  cool,  un- 
a.stonished,  holding  his  equal  rank  from  Nature  her-elf  ;  putting  forth 
no  claim  wiiich  there  is  not  strength  in  him,  as  well  as  about  him,  to 
vindicate.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  some  forcible  observations  on  thia 
point : 

•'  It  needs  no  effort  of  imagination,"  says  he,  "to  conceive  what  the 
sensations  of  an  isolated  set  of  scholars  (almost  all  either  clergymen 
or  professors)  must  have  been,  in  the  presence  of  this  big- boned, 
black-browed,  brawny  stranger,  Avith  his  great  flashing  eyes,  who, 
having  forced  his  wav  among  tliem  from  the  plough-tail,  at  a  single 
stride,  manifested  in  "the  whole  strain  of  his  bearing  and  conversa- 
tion, a  most  thorough  conviction  that  in  the  society  of  the  most  em- 
inent men  of  his  nation,  he  was  exactly  where  he  was  entitled  to 
be  ;  hardly  deigned  to  flatter  tliem  by  exhibiting  even  an  occasional 
svmpton  of  being  flattered  by  their  notice  ;  by  turns  calmly  meas- 
ured himself  against  the  most  cultivated  understandings  of  his  time 
in  discussion  ;  overpowered  the  hon  mots  of  the  most  celebrated  con- 
vivialists  by  broad  floods  of  merriment,  impregnated  with  all  the 
])urning  life  of  genius  ;  astounded  bosoms  habitually  enveloped  in 
the  thrice  i)iled  folds  of  social  reserve,  by  compelling  them  to  trem- 
ble— nay,  to  tremble  visibly — beneath  the  fearless  touch  of  natural 
pathos  ;  and  all  this  without  indicating  the  smallest  willingness  to  be 
ranked  among  those  professional  ministers  of  excitement  who  are 
content  to  be  j)idd  in  money  and  smiles  for  doing  what  the  spectators 
and  auditors  would  be  ashamed  (jf  doing  in  their  own  persons,  even 
if  they  had  tlie  power  of  doing  it ;  and  last,  and  probably  worst  of 
all,  wiio  wa.s  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  enlivening  societies  whicV 
they  would  have  scorned  to  ajiproach,  still  more  frequently  than 
their  own,  with  elocjuence  no  less  magnificent  ;  with  wit  in  all  like- 
Hliood  still  more  daring  ;  often  enough  as  the  superiors  whom  hi? 
fronted  witliout  ahmn  might  have  guessed  from  the  beginning,  and 
had  ere  long,  no  occa-sion  to  guess,  with  wit,  pointed  at  themselves." 

Tlie  farther  we  removes  from  this  scene,  the  mon?  singular  will  it 
Kcem  to  us  ;  details  of  the  exterior  a-spect  of  it  are  already  full  of  in- 
terest. Most  readers  rec^dlect  Mr.  Walker's  personal  interviews  with 
Burns  a.s  among  the  best  ])asHag(^s  of  liis  Narrativi!  ;  a  tim  ;  will  coni<» 
wIk'ii  this  reiiiiiiiscencc  of  fcsir  Walter  Scott's,  slight  though  it  is, 
will  nl.'jo  be  i>iecious.  ^» 
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"  As  for  Barns,"  writes  Sir  Walter,  '-'I  mny  truly  say  Tirgilium 
riiU  tantiini.  1  was  a  hul  of  fiftcHiu  in  178G-'7,  when  lie  first  ci'une  to 
Edinluu'fifh,  but  had  sense  and  feeling  (iuough  to  bo  much  interested 
in  his  poetry,  and  would  have  give  the  world  to  know  him  ;  but  i 
had  very  little  aetiuaintance  with  any  literary  pc^ople,  and  still  less 
with  the  gentry  of  the  wt'st  country,  tho  two  sets  that  he  most  fre- 
quented. l\Ir.  Thomas  Grierson  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  of  my 
father's,  lie  knew  Burns,  and  promised  to  ask  him  to  his  lodginga 
50  dinner,  but  had  no  opportunity  to  keep  lus  word  ;  otherwise  I 
might  have  seen  more  of  this  distinguished  man.  As  it  was,  I  saw 
him  one  day  at  tlu;  late  venerable  Professor  Ferguson's,  where  thcro 
AV(utj  several  gentlemen  of  literary  reputation,  among  whom  1  remem- 
ber the  celebrated  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart.  Of  course,  we  youngsters 
sat^  silent,  looked  and  listened.  Tho  only  thing  I  remember 
which  was  remarkable  in  JJurns's  manner,  was  the  effect  produced 
Tipon  him  by  a  print  of  Banbury's  representing  a  soldier  lying  dead 
on  the  snow,  his  dog  sitting  in  misery  on  one  side — on  the  other,  his 
widow,  with  a  child  in  her  arms.     These  lines  were  wriHen  beneath  : 

'Cold  on  C'anndinTi  liills,  or  Minden's  plain, 
rurhrtps  tli;it  ini)thcr  wept  her  soldier  slain: 
Bent  o'er  (ler  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew. 
The  bi'^  drops  rnincjliiia:  with  the  milk  he  drew 
(!ave  l.lic  s!id  presiiLje  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery  bLipiized  in  tears.' 

"  Burns  seemed  much  affe<-ted  by  the  ])rint,  or  rather  by  the  ideas 
which  it  suggested  to  his  mind,  lie  actually  shed  team.  He  asked 
■whose  the  lines  were,  and  it  chanced  that  noljody  but  mysalf  remem- 
bered that  they  occur  in  a  half-forgotten  poem  of  Langhorne's  called 
by  the  upromising  title  of  "  The  Justice  of  Peace."  I  whispered  my 
information  to  a  friend  present,  he  mentioned  it  to  Burns,  who  re- 
warded me  with  a  look  and  a  word,  which,  though  of  mere  civility, 
I  then  received  and  still  recollect  with  very  great  pleasure. 

"  His  person  wsis  strong  and  robust  ;  his  manners  rustic,  not  clown- 
ish ;  a  sort  of  dignified  plainness  and  simplicity,  which  received  ]>art 
of  its  effect  perhaps  from  one's  knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  tal- 
ents. His  features  are  represented  in  Mr.  Nasmyth's  picture  ;  but  ta 
me  it  conveys  the  idea  that  they  are  diminished,  as  if  seoh  in  per- 
Bpective.  I  think  his  countenance  was  more  massive  than  it  looks  in 
any  of  the  portraits.  I  should  have  take  the  poet,  liad  I  not  known 
what  hfi  was,  for  a  very  sagacious  country  farmer  of  the  old  Scotch 
Bchool,  i.  e..  none  of  your  modem  agriculturists  who  keep  laborers  fol 
thoir  drudgery,  but  the  doiire  gudemnih  who  held  his  own  plough 
"'}'ere  was  a  strong  expression  of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  his  lint? 
aments  ;  the  eye  alone,  I  think,  indicated  the  poetical  character  an-^ 
tem])eramcnt.  It  was  large,  and  of  a  dark  cast,  which  glowed  (I  say 
literally  glowed)  when  he  spoke  with  feeling  or  interest.     I  never  saw 
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eixch  another  eye  in  a  liuman  liead,  tliougli  I  liave  seen  the  most  dis- 
tiuffiiished  men  of  mv  time.  His  conversation  expressed  perfect  self- 
confidence,  without  the  sli.ffhtost  presumption.  Among  the  men  who 
were  the  most  learned  of  their  time  and  country,  he  expressed  him- 
self with  perfect  firmness,  but  without  the  least  intrusive  forward- 
ness ;  and  when  he  difl'ered  in  opinion,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
it  firmly,  vet  at  the  same  time  with  modesty.  I  do  not  remember  any 
Tjart  of  his  conversation  distinctly  enough  to  be  quoted  ;  nor  did  I 
ever  see  him  again,  except  in  the  street,  where  he  did  not  recognize 
me  as  I  could  not  expect  he  should.  He  was  much  caressed  in  Edin- 
buro-h  ;  but  (considering  what  literary  emoluments  have  been  smca 
his  day)  the  efforts  made  for  his  relief  were  extremely  trifling. 

"  I  remember,  on  this  occasion  I  mention,  I  thought  Burns's  ac- 
quaintance with  English  poetry  was  rather  limited  ;  and  also,  that 
havino-  twentv  times  the  abilities  of  xVllan  Ramsay  and  of  Ferguson, 
he  talked  of  them  with  too  much  humility  as  his  models  ;  there  was 
doubtless  national  predilection  in  his  estimate. 

"  This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  Burns.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
his  dress  corresponded  with  his  manner.  He  was  like  a  farmer 
dressed  in  his  best  to  dine  with  the  laird.  I  do  not  speak  in  iiialain 
partem  when  1  sav  I  never  saw  a  man  in  company  with  his  superi- 
ors in  station  or  information  more  perfectly  free  from  either  the  re- 
Alitv  or  the  affectation  of  embarrassment.  I  was  told,  but  did  not 
observe  it  that  his  address  to  females  was  extremely  deferential,  and 
alwavs  with  a  turn  either  to  the  pathetic  or  humorous,  which  en- 
gaged their  attention  particular] v.  I  have  heard  the  late  Duchess  of 
Gol-don  remark  this.  I  do  ncjt  know  auythhig  I  can  add  to  these  re- 
collections of  fort  v  years  since." 

The  conduct  of  Burns  under  this  dazzling  blaze  of  favor;  the 
calm  unaffected,  manly  manner,  in  which  he  not  only  bore  it  but 
estimated  its  value,  has  justly  been  regarded  as  the  best  proof  that 
could  be  given  of  his  real  vigor  and  integrity  of  mmd.  A  little 
natural  vanitv,  some  touches  of  hypocritical  modesty,  some  glimmer- 
ings  of  affectation,  at  least  some  fear  of  being  thought  affected,  we 
cfjuid  have  pardoned  in  ahnost  anv  man  ;  but  no  such  indication  is  to 
1^'  traced  here  In  bis  unexampled  situation  the  young  peasant  is 
not  a  moment  perplexed  ;  so  many  strange  lights  do  not  confuse  him 
do  not  lead  him  astrav.  Nevertheless,  wc  cannot  but  perceive  that 
this  winter  did  him  great  and  lasting  injury.  A  somewhat  fh'arer 
knowledge  of  men's  affairs,  scarcely  of  their  characters,  it  did  afford 
him  •  but  a  sharper  fedirur  of  Fortune's  unequal  arrangements  in 
their  social  de.stiiiv  it  also  l.-ft  with  him.  He  had  seen  the  gay  and 
forrreous  arena,  iil  which  the  powerful  are  born  to  play  their  parts  ; 
imv"  had  himsc'lf  stood  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  he  felt  more  bitterly 
than  ever  that  here  lie  wfus  but  a  looker-on,  and  had  no  part  or  lot  in 
tliat  si)h'n'did  game.  From  this  time  a  jealous  indignant  fear  of  social 
d«3grttdiitiu«  tukca  pou&csaiou.  c!  him  ;  and   peryertii,  so  lar  aa  aught 
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could  poryort,  his  private  contentment,  and  his  fooliuffs  towarch  his 
ricluT  lellows  It  vvius  clear  enou-h  <„  Bnrns  tluit  ho  hud  talont 
enough  to  nndio  a  fortune,  or  a  luiiKlred  fortunes,  ,„ul.l  he  but  have 
rightly  willed  tins  it  was  clear  also  that  h<-  willed  something  far 
dilTerent  and  therefore  could  not  make  one.  Unhappy  it  was  that  he 
had  not  the  power  to  clu.ose  the  one  and  reject  the  otlier  ,  but  must 
halt  forever  between  two  opinions,  two  objects  ;  making  hampered 
advancement  towards  either.  But  so  is  it  with  many  men  ;  We  ''  long 
for  the  merchandise,  yet  would  fain  keep  the  price  ;  "  and  so  stand 
cliallering  with  i^ate  m  vexatious  altercation,  till  the  Nio-ht  come 
and  our  tair  is  over  !  °       <-"^(., 

The  EtUnburgh  learned  of  that  period  were  in  general  more  noted 

nf^STT '',  1  uf'^' '''?  ^"V^^"'",'^^  of  heart;  with  the  exception 
of  the  good  old  Blacklock,  whose  help  was  too  ineffectual,  scarcely 
one  among  thein  seems  to  have  looked  at  Burns  with  anv  true  sym- 
pathy,  or  indeed  much  otherwise  than  as  at  a  highly  cui-ious  tlLq. 
B>  the  great  also  he  is  treated  in  the  customary  fa.shion  ;  entertained 
at  their  tables.  an<l  dismissed  certain  modica  of  pudding  and  praise 
are,  from  time  to  time,  gladly  exchanged  for  the  fascination  of  his 
presence;  which  exchange  once  effected,  the  bargain  is  fini.shed  and 
each  party  goes  his  several  way.  At  the  end  of  this  strange  season 
Burn.s  gloomily  sunns  up  his  gains  and  losses,  and  meditates  on  the 
chaotic  future.  In  money  he  is  somewhat  richer;  in  fame  and  th« 
.show  of  happiness,  infinitely  richer  ;  but  in  the  substance  of  it  as 
poor  as  ever,  ^ay,  poorer,  for  his  heart  is  now  maddened  still  more 
with  the  fever  of  mere  worldly  Ambition  ;  and  through  long  yeara 
the  disease  will  rack  him  with  unprofitable  sufferings,  and  weaken 
his  strength  for  all  true  and  nobler  aims. 

What  Burns  was  next  to  do  or  avoid,  luiw  a  man  so  circumstanced 
was  now  to  guide  himself  towards  his  true  advantage,  might  at  this 
point  of  time  have  been  a  qucstir.n  for  the  wisest ;  and  it  was  a  ques- 
tion    which   he    was   left  altogether   to  answer   for  himself ,    of  his 
learned  or  rich  patrons  it  had  not  struck   anv  individual  to  turn  a 
thought  on  this  so  trivial  m  tter.     Without  claiming  for  Burns  the 
praise  of  perrect  sagacity,  we  must  say  that   his  Excise  and  Farm 
scheme  does  not  seem  to  us  a  very  unreasonable  one  ;  and  that  we 
should  be  at  a  loss,  even  now,  to  suggest  one  decidedly  better.     Some 
ot  his   admirers,    indeed,  are   scandalized   at   his   ever  resolving  to 
(i'l^W';    and   would    have  had  him  apparently  lie  still  at  the  pool 
till  tiie  spirit   of    Patronage  should  stir  the  waters,  and    then  heal 
.wth  one  plunge  all  his  worldly  sorrows  1      We  fear  such  counsel- 
iors  knew  but  little  of  Burns;  and  did  not  consider  that  happiness 
mipht  in  all  cases  be  cheaply  had  by  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of 
golden  dreams,  were  .^   not  that    in  the  interim  the  dreamer  must 
die  of  hunger.     It  reflects  credit  on  the  mar.liuess  and  sound  sense 
ot  Burns,  that   he   felt  so  early   on  what  ground  he  was  standing, 
itftd  preferred  selt-help  on  the  humblest  scale  to  dependence  aud  iu, 
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action,  tliougli  witli  liojie  of  far  more  splendid  possibilities.  But  even 
these  possibilities  were  not  rejected  in  liis  scheme  ;  he  might  expect,  it 
it  chanced  that  he  had  any  friend,  to  rise  in  no  long  period,  into 
something  even  like  opulence  and  leisure  ;  while  again,  if  it  chanced 
that  he  had  uo  friend,  he  could  still  live  in  security  ;  and  for  tha 
rest,  he  "did  not  intend  to  borrow  honor  from  any  profession." 
We  think,  then,  that  his  plan  was  honest  and  well  ^calculated  ;  all 
turned  on  the  execution  of  it.  Doubtless  it  failed  ;  yet  not,  we  be- 
lieve, from  any  vice  inherent  in  itself.  Nay,  after  all,  it  w;i3  no 
failure  of  external  means,  but  of  internal,  that  overtook  Burns. 
His  was  no  bankruptcy  of  the  purse,  but  of  the  soul ;  to  his  last 
day  he  owed  no  man  anything. 

Meanwhile  he  begins  well,  with  two  good  and  wise  acti.)ns.  His 
donation  to  his  mother,  munificent  from  a  man  whose  income  had 
lately  been  seven  pounds  a  year,  was  worthy  of  him,  and  u  t  more 
than  worthy.  Generous  also,  and  worthy  of  him,  was  his  treatment 
of  the  woman  whose  life's  welfare  now  depended  on  his  pleasure.  A 
friendly  observer  might  have  hoped  serene  days  for  him  :  his  mind 
is  on  the  true  road  to  peace  Avitn  itself  :  what  clearness  he  still 
wants  will  be  given  as  he  proceeds  ;  for  the  best  teacher  of  duties, 
that  still  lie  dim  to  us,  is  the  Practice  of  those  we  see  and  have  at 
hand.  Had  the  "  patrons  of  genius,"  who  could  give  liim  nothing, 
but  taken  nothing  from  him,  at  least  nothing  more  ! — the  wounds  of 
his  heart  would  have  healed,  vulgar  ambition  would  have  died  away. 
Toil  and  Frugality  would  have  been  welcome,  since  Virtue  dwelt 
with  tlioni,  and  poetry  would  have  shown  through  them  as  of  eld  ; 
and  in  her  clear  ethereal  light,  which  was  his  own  by  birth-right,  he 
might  have  looked  down  on  his  earthly  destiny,  and  all  its  obstruc 
tions,  not  with  patience  only,  but  with  love. 

But  the  patrons  of  genius  would  not  have  it  so.  Picturesque 
tourists,*  all  manner  of  fashionable  danglers  after  literature,  and,  far 
worse,  all  manner  of  convival  Maecena.ses,  hovered  round  him  in  hia 
retreat ;  and  his  good  as  well  as  liis  weak  qualities  secured  them  in- 
fluence over  him.  He  was  flattered  by  t  leir  notice;  and  his  warm 
social  nature  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  shake  them  off,  and  hold 


♦  There  is  one  little  sketch  by  certain  "English  gentlemvn  "  of  this  class,  which, 
though  adopted  in  Currie's  Narrative,  and  since  t  en  repeated  in  most  others,  we 
have  all  aloni'  felt  an  invincible  disposition  to  regai-d  as  ima^nary  :  "  (Jn  a  rock 
that  projectea  into  tho  stream  they  saw  a  man  employed  in  angling,  of  a  tingnhir 
a  i>carance.  He  liml  a  cap  made  of  fox-slciii  on  his  head,  a  loose  Kreat-coat  Hied 
ronnd  him  by  a  belt,  from  wliich  depended  an  enormous  Ilitjhland  broadsword.  It 
was  ]5i!rns."    Now,  we  rather  tliink,  it  was  not  Burns.     For,  to  say  nothing  of  the 


fox-(kin  dip,  loo^u  and  qiiitc  Ilihernian  watch-co:it  with  the  belt,  wlui:  aic  we  to 
make  of  this '■  enormous  Highland  broadsword  "  depending  from  him  ?  More  ee- 
pi!cially,  aw  there  is  no  word  of  paristi  constables  on  tlie  outlook  to  see  whether,  aa 
I>ennls  piirases  it,  hi;  liad  an  eye  to  Ids  own  midri:?.  or  that  of  ttio  oublic  1  Burns, 
of  all  men,  had  the  Icist  tendency  to  sock  for  distiuction,  cither  iu  liis  own  eyoa  or 
VtuMQ  (it  ot^cru,  by  uuch  poormuiomerie.'). 
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on  liLs  way  apart  from  thom.  Tliose  men,  as  we  believe,  were 
proximately  tlie  menus  of  liis  ruin.  Not  that  they  m(>ant  liim  any  ill  : 
tliry  only  meant  themselves  a  little  good  ;  if  ho  suffered  harm,  let 
/lim  look  to  it  1  But  they  wasted  his  precious  tinu^  and  his  precious 
talent  ;  tliey  disturbed  his  oomi)osure,  broke  down  his  returnint,'' 
habits  of  temperance  and  assiduous  contented  exertion.  Their  pam'- 
perinsr  was  lumefnl  to  him  ;  their  cruelty,  which  soon  followed,  was 
equally  baneful.  The  old  grudge  against  Fortune's  inequality  awoke 
with  new  bitterness  in  their  neighborhood,  and  Burns  hud  no  retreat 
but  to  the  "  Rock  of  Independence,"  which  isbutan  air-castle,  afterall, 
that  looks  well  at  a  distance,  but  will  screen  no  one  from  real  wind 
and  w;4.  Flushed  with  irn-gular  excitement,  exasperated  alternately 
by  contempt  of  others  and  contempt  of  himself,  Burns  was  no 
longer  regaining  Ids  peaco  of  mind,  but  fast  losing  it  forever.  There 
w;i.s  a  hoUowness  at  the  heart  of  his  life,  for  his  conscience  did  not 
uow  approve  what  he  was  doing. 

Amid  the  vapors  of  unwise  enjoyment,  of  bootless  remorse,  and 
angry  discontent  with  Fate,  liis  true  loadstar,  a  life  of  Poetry,  with' 
Poverty,  Jiay,  with  Famine  if  it  nmst  bo  so,  Avas  too  often  altogether 
hidden  from  his  eyes.  And  yet  ho  sailed  a  sea,  where,  without  some 
such  guide,  there  was  no  right  steering.  Meteors  of  French  Politics 
rise  before  him,  but  these  were  not  his  stars.  An  accident  this,  which 
liastened,  but  did  not  originate,  his  worst  distresses.  In  the  mad 
intentions  of  that  time,  he  comes  in  collision  with  certain  official 
Superiors  ;  is  wounded  by  them  ;  cruelly  lacerated,  we  should  say, 
could  a  dead  mechanical  implement,  in  any  case,  be  called  cruel  :  and 
shrinks,  in  indignant  pain,  into  deeper  self-seclusion,  into  gloomier 
moodiness  than  ever.  His  life  has  now  lost  its  unity  :  it  is  a  life  of 
fragments  ;  led  with  little  aim,  beyond  the  melancholy  one  of  secur- 
ing its  own  continuance— in  fits  of  wild  false  joy,  when  such  offered, 
and  of  black  despondency  when  they  passed  away.  His  character- 
before  the  world  begins  to  suffer  :  calumny  is  busy  with  him  ;  for  a 
miserable  man  makes  more  enemies  than  friends.  Some  faults  he 
lias  fallen  into,  and  a  thousand  misfortunes  ;  but  deej)  criminality  is 
v.-hat  lie  stands  accused  of,  and  they  that  are  7iot  without  sin  cast  the 
first  stone  at  him  !  For  is  he  not  a  well-wisher  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, a  Jacobin,  and  therefore  in  that  one  act  guilty  of  all  V  These 
accusations,  political  and  moral,  it  has  since  ap])eared,  were  false 
enough  ;  Ijut  the  world  hesitated  little  to  credit  them.  Nay,  his  con- 
vivial 3Ifecenases  themselves  were  not  the  last  to  do  it.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  in  his  later  years,  the  Dumfries  Aristocracy  had 
partly  withdrawn  themselves  from  Burns,  as  from  a  tainted  person, 
no  longer  worthy  of  their  acquaintance.  That  painful  class,  sta- 
tioned, in  all  provincial  cities,  behind  the  outmost  breastwork  of 
Gentility,  there  to  stand  siege  and  do  battle  against  the  intrusion  of 
Grocerdom  and  Gra/.ierd(jm,  had  actually  seen  dishonor  in  the  society 
of  Burns,  and  branded  him  with  their  veto  •,  had,  as  we  vulgarly  say. 
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tniJ-  tim  !     We  find  one  passfige  in  this  work  of  Mr.   Lockharfs, 
which  ^viU  not  out  of  our  thoughts  :  t  ,  i       i  ^ 

"  \  gentleman  of  that  country,  whose  name  I  have  already  mo,.s 
than  once  had  occasion  to  refer  to,  has  often  told  me  that  he  was  sel- 
dom more  grieved  than  when,  ridmg  into  Dumfries  one  fine  summer 
evening  about  this  time  to  attend  a  country  ball,  he  saw  Burns  walk- 
iucr  alone,  on  the  shadv  side  of  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  wiuld 
the  opposite  side  was  gay  with  successive  groups  of  gentlemen  and 
ladiei  all  drawn  together  for  the  festivities  of  the  night  not  one  of 
whom'  appeared  willing  to  recognize  him.  The  horseman  dismounted, 
and  joined  Burns,  who,  on  his  proposing  to  cross  the  street  said 
'  Nav  uav,  my  voung  friend,  that's  all  over  now  ;  and  quoted,  after 
a  pause,  some  verses  of  Lady  Grizzel  Baillie's  pathetic  ballad : 

His  bonnet  stood  ance  f u'  fair  on  liis  brow, 
His  auld  ane  looked  better  than  mony  ;ine  s  new  ; 
But  now  helets't  wear  ony  way  it  will  hnii:, 
And  casta  himsel"  dowie  upon  the  coru-buig. 

'  O  were  we  younsr,  as  we  ance  hae  been, 
We  sud  hae  been  tjallopin^  down  on  yon  green, 
And  linking  it  ower  the  liTy-white  lea  1 
And  tverena  my  heart  light  I  wad  die. 

It  was  little  in  Burns's  character  to  let  his  feelings  on  certain  subjects 
escape  in  this  fashion.  He,  immediately  after  reciting  these  verses, 
assumed  the  sprightliness  of  his  most  pieasin-  manner  ;  and,  taking 
liis  young  friend  home  with  him,  entertained  him  very  agreeably  till 
theiiour^of  the  ball  arrived."  -.  .^^      ■    r„ 

Alas  '  when  we  think  that  Burns  now  sleeps  Avhere  bitter  indig- 
nation can  no  longer  lacerate  his  heart,"*  and  that  most  of  these  fair 
dames  and  frizzled  gentlemen  already  lie  at  his  side,  where  the  breast- 
work of  gentility  is  quite  thrown  down -who  would  not  sigh  ovt^ 
the  thin  delusions  and  foolish  toys  that  divide  heart  from  heart,  and 
make  man  unmerciful  to  his  brother?  i/i  „„„, 

It  was  not  now  to  be  lioped  that  the  genius  of  Burns  would  ever 
rcjach  maturity,  nor  accomplish  aught  worthy  of  itse-lf.  IIis  spirit 
wa.s  iarn-d  in  its  m.dody  ;  not  the  sof.  breath  of  natural  feeling  but 
til.-  rude  hand  of  Fate,  was  now  sweeping  over  the  strings.  And  yet 
^vhat  hannonv  was  in  him,  wliat  music  (!vcn  in  Ins  discords  !  How 
th.-.  wild  tones  liad  a  charm  for  the  simplest  and  the  wisest  ;  and  all 
men  felt  and  knew  that  here  also  was  one  of  the  (.ifted  !  If  he  en 
ter.'.l  an  inn  at  mi.lnight,  alter  all  the  inmates  were  in  bed,  the  news 
of  his  arrival  circulatrd  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret;  and  ere  ten 
minutes  had  ehipsed,  the  landlor.l  and  all  his  guests  were  assera- 
ble<l  '  '•  Some  bri(;f,  pure  moments  of  poetic  life  were  yet  appointed 
him,  in  the  composition  of  his  Songs.  We  can  understand  low  he 
grH«pe.l   at  this  emi.loyment.   and   l^.w,    too,   he  spurned  at  all  other 

•  Utri  »<Bvalndignatio  CCT  tUtervugkKerarenequit.-&vu^T:'ti  Kpituph. 
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rn-.vard  for  it  but  wliat  the  ]al)or  itself  hroufrl.i;  !,•„„.  p^r  the  soul  of 
J^-iriRs  thnuii:ii  scath.^a  ami  marred,  was  vet  liviii<r  in  its  full  ii'orai 
K.reDo^tli,  tiioivrh  saarply  conscious  of  its  erroi-s  and  al)asem(!nt  •  and 
here,  in  his  dc-stitution  and  dei;radation,  was  one  act  of  seeininir 
nobleness  and  self  devotedness  left,  even  for  him  to  perform  He  felt 
too,  tiiat  with  all  the  "  thoughless  follies  "  that  had  "  laid  him  low  '' 
the  world  w:i.s  unjust  and  cruel  to  him  ;  and  he  sileutlr  a])pealed  to 
auotherand  calmer  time.  Not  as  a  hired  soldier,  but' as  a  patriot 
would  he  strive  for  the  glory  of  his  country  ;  so  he  ca.st  from  him  the 
poor  sixpence  a-day,  and  served  xcalouslv  as  a  volunteer.  Let  us  not 
grudge  huu  this  last  luxury  of  his  existence  ;  let  him  not  have  ap- 
pealed  to  us  in  vain  !  The  money  was  not  necessarv  to  him  •  ho 
struggled  through  without  it ;  long  since,  these  guineas  would  have 
been  gone,  and  now  the  highmindedness  of  refusing  them  will  plead 
.for  him  in  all  hearts  for  ever. 

We  are  here  arrived  at  the  crisis  of  Burns's  life  ;  for  matters  had 
now  taken  such  a  shape  with  him  as  could  not  long  continue  If  im- 
provement was  not  to  be  looked  for.  Nature  could  onlv  for  a  limited 
time  maintain  this  dark  and  maddening  warfare  aga'inst  the  world 
and  itself.  We  are  not  medically  informed  whether  any  continuance 
ot  years  was,  at  this  period,  probable  for  Burns  ;  whether  his  death 
is  to  be  looked  on  as  in  some  sense  an  accidental  event,  or  only  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  long  .series  of  events  that  had  prec6ded 
Ihe  latter  seems  to  be  the  likelier  opinion,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
a  certain  one.  At  all  events,  as  we  have  said,  some  change  could  not 
be  very  distant.  Three  gates  of  deliverance,  it  seems  to  us,  were 
open  for  Burns  :  clear  poetical  activitv,  madness,  or  death  The 
farst,  with  longer  life,  was  still  possible,  tliough  not  probable-  for 
phvsical  cau-ses  were  beginning  to  be  concerned  in  it :  and  yet  Burns 
had  an  iron  resolution  :  could  he  but  have  .seen  and  felt  that  not  only 
his  highest  glory,  but  his  first  duty,  and  the  true  medicine  for  all  his 
woes,  Jay  here.  The  second  was  .still  less  probable  ;  for  his  mind  Avas 
ever  among  the  clearest  and  firmest.  So  the  milder  third  gate  wa.s 
opened  for  him  :  and  he  pas.sed,  n«t  softlv,  vet  speedil.v,  into  that 
stdl  country  where  tiie  hail-storms  an<l  tire-showers  do 'not  reach 
and  the  heaviest-laoeu  wayfarer  at  length  lays  down  his  load  '  ' 

Contemplating  this  sad  end  of  Burns,  and  how  he  sank  unaided  by 
any  real  help,  uncheered  by  any  wise  sympathy,  generous  minds  liJlVo 
sometimes  figured  *n  tl.emselves,  with  a  reproachful  sorrow,  that 
much  might  have  »«*u  uone  for  him  ;  that  by  counsel,  true  affection 
and  friendly  iiiip»-^  .i.;r,>..  he  might  have  been  saved  to  himself  and' 
the  world.  \\  e  ^oamion  whether  tliere  is  not  more  tenderness  of 
heart  than  sonn«k:v.>w  „f  judgment  in  these  suggestions.  It  .seema 
dubious  to  us  «'h»">f^riiie  richest,  wi.sest,  most  benevolent  individuai 
<>^)u]d  have  lent  wmtqs  any  effectual  help.  Counsel,  which  seldom 
prohts  any  <,ne,  h-  .HM  not  need  ;  in  his  und.^rstanding,  lie  kn<w  the 
ri^ut  from  iLc  wrong,  us  well  2>eriiaps  as  any  man  ever  did  ;  but  the 
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persuasion  wliich  would  liave  availed  him  lies  not  so  mucli  in  the 
head  as  in  the  heart,  where  no  argument  or  expostulation  could  have 
assisted  much  to  implant  it.  As  to  money  again,  we  do  not  really  be- 
lieve that  this  was  his  essential  want ;  or  well  see  how  any  privat? 
man  could,  even  presupposing  Burns's  consent,  have  bestowed  on  hiiii 
an  independent  fortune,  with  much  prospect  of  decisive  advantage. 
It  is  a  mortifying  truth,  that  two  men  in  any  ranlc  of  society  could 
hardlv  be  found  virtuous  enough  to  give  money,  and  to  take  it,  as  a 
necessarv  gift,  ^\'ithout  injury  "to  the  moral  entireness  of  one  or  both. 
But  30  stands  the  fact  :  friendship,  in  the-  old  heroic  sense  of  that 
term,  no  longer  exists,  except  in  the  cases  of  kindred  or  other  legal 
affinity  ;  it  is  in  reality  no  longer  exjiected,  or  recognized  as  a  virtue 
among  men.  A  close" observer  of  manners  has  pronounced  "  Patron- 
age," that  is,  pecuniary  or  other  economic  furtherance,  to  be  "  twice 
cursed;"  cursing  him  "that  gives  and  him  that  takes  !  And  thus,  iii. 
regard  to  outward  matters  also,  it  has  become  the  rule,  as  in  regard 
to  inward  it  alwavs  was  and  must  be  the  rule,  that  no  one  shall  look 
for  effectual  help"  to  another  ;  but  that  each  shall  rest  contented  with 
what  help  he  can  afford  himself.  Such,  we  say,  is  the  principle  of 
mfxlcrn  Honor  ;  naturally  enough  growing  out  of  that  sentiment  of 
Pride  which  we  inculcate  and  encourage  as  the  basis  of  our  whole 
social  morality.  Many  a  poet  has  l)een'  poorer  than  Burns  ;  but  no 
one  wa.s  ever  "prouder  :  and  we  may  question  whether,  without  great 
precautions,  even  a  pension  from  Royalty  would  not  have  galled  and 
encumbered,  more  than  actually  assisted  him. 

Still  less,  therefore,  are  we  disposed  to  join  with  another  class  of 
Biirns's  admirers,  who  accuse  the  higher  ranks  among  us  of  having 
ruined  Burns  hv  their  selfish  neglect  of  him.  We  have  already 
stated  our  doubt's  whether  direct  pecuniary  help,  had  it  been  offered, 
would  have  been  accepted,  or  could  have  proved  very  effectual.  We 
shall  reailily  adrah,  however,  that  much  was  to  be  dene  for  Burns  ; 
that  many  a"  poisoned  arrow  might  have  been  warded  from  his  bosom  ; 
manv  an  "entanglement  in  liLs  path  cut  asunder  by  the  hand  of  the 
powerful  ;  and  light  and  heat  sned  on  him  from  high  places  would  have 
made  his  humble  atmo.^))bere  more  genial,  and  tlie  softe.st  heart  then 
breathing  might  have  lived  and  died  with  some  fewer  pangs.  Nay, 
R'e  shallgrant  further— and  for  Burns  it  is  granting  ntuch— that  with 
ill  his  i)ride,  he  would  have-  thanked,  even  with  exaggerated  grati- 
tude, any  one  who  had  cordially  befriended  him  :  patronage,  unless 
cince' cursed,  needed  not  to  have  been  twice  so.  At  all  evente,  the 
fK^)or  promotion  he  desired  in  his  calling  might  have  been  granted  :  it 
was  his  own  scheme,  therefore  likelier  than  any  r)ther  to  be  of  ser- 
vice. All  this  it  might  liave  lieen  a  luxury— nay,  it  was  a  duty— for 
our  nobilitv  to  have  (lon<-.  No  part  oi  all  tliis,  however,  did  any  of 
thcin  do  ;  or  ai)T)areMtly  atlfiiipl .  or  wis  i  to  do  ;  so  much  is  granted 
a>riii;ist  thiMii.  But  what,  then,  is  the  amount  of  their  bhnne?  Sim- 
ply that  thoy  were  men  of  the  world,  and  walked  by  the  principles  of 
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Bucb  men  ;  that  tlipy  treated  Burns  as  other  nobles  and  other  com- 
inoiK.TS  had  done  other  i)oetH— as  the  English  did  iShakspeure,  aa 
Kin,":  Cliaries  and  his  cavaliers  did  Butler,  as  King  Philip  and  his 
.grandees  did  Cervant(\s.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns?  or  Ghall 
ve  cut  down  our  thorns  for  yielding  only  a  fence,  and  haws?  IIow, 
indeed,  could  the  "nobility  and  gentry  of  his  native  land"  hold  out 
any  ?..dp  to  this  "Scottish  Bard,  i)roud  of  his  name  and  countrv?" 
Were  the  nobility  and  gentry  so  much  as  able  rightly  to  help  them- 
selves ?  Had  they  not  tlieir  game  to  {(reserve,  their  borough  interests 
to  strengthen— dinners,  therefore,  of  various  kinds  to  eat  and  give? 
Were  their  means  more  than  adequate  to  all  this  business,  or  less 
tliau  adequate?  Less  than  adequate  in  general  :  few  of  them  in  real- 
ity were  riclier  than  Burns  ;  many  of  them  wei:e  poorer,  for  some- 
times they  had  to  wring  their  supplies,  as  with  thumbscrews,  from 
the  hard  hand,  and,  in  their  need  of  guineas,  to  forget  their  duty  of 
mercy,  which  Burns  was  never  reduced  to  do.  Let  us  pity  and  for- 
give them.  The  game  they  preserved  and  shot,  the  dinners  they  ato 
and  gave,  the  borough  interests  they  strengthened,  the  little  Babylon?" 
they  severally  builded  by  the  glory  of  their  might,  are  all  melted  or 
^melting  back  into  the  primeval  Chaos,  as  man's  merely  selfish  en- 
'deavors  are  fated  to  do  :  and  here  was  an  action  extendmg,  in  virtue 
of  its  worldly  influence,  we  may  say,  through  all  time  ;  in  virtue  of 
its  moral  nature,  beyond  all  time,  being  immortal  as  the  Spirit  of 
Goodness  itself  ;  this  action  was  offered  them  to  do,  and  light  was 
not  given  them  to  do  it.  Let  us  pity  and  forgive  them.  But,  better 
than  pity,  let  us  go  and  do  (Ahericise.  Human  suffering  did  not  end 
with  the  life  of  Burns  ;  neither  was  the  solemn  mandate,  "  Love  one 
another,  bear  one  another's  burdens,"  given  to  the  rich  only,  but  to 
all  men.  True,  we  shall  find  no  Burns  to  relieve,  t  >  assuage'  by  our 
aid  or  our  pity  :  but  celestial  nature^,  groaning  under  the  fardels  of 
a  weary  life,  we  shall  still  find  ;  and  that  wretchedness  which  Fate 
has  rendered  voiceless  and  tuneless  is  not  the  least  wretched,  but  the 
most. 

Still  we  do  not  think  that  the  blame  of  Burns's  failure  lies  chiefly 
with  the  world.  The  world,  it  .seems  to  us,  treated  him  wiih  more, 
rather  than  with  less,  kindness  than  it  usually  shows  to  such  men! 
It  has  ever,  we  fear,  shown  but  small  favor  to  its  Teachers  ;  hunger 
and  nakedness,  perils  and  reviling,  the  prison,  the  cross,  the  poison- 
chalice,  have,  in  most  times  and  countries,  been  the  market-place  it 
has  offered  for  ^Visdom,  the  welcome  with  which  it  has  greeted  those 
who  have  come  to  enlighten  and  {(urify  it.  Homer  and  Socrates  and 
the  Christian  Apostles  belong  to  old  days  ;  but  the  world's  Martvr- 
olog>-  was  not  completed  witli  these.  Roger  Bacon  and  Galileo  lan- 
guish in  priestly  dungeons,  Tasso  pines  in  the  cell  of  a  mad-house, 
Camoens  dies  begging  on  the  streets  of  Lisbon.  So  neglected,  so 
"persecuted  they  tiie  Prophets,"  not  in  Jude^  only,  but.  iu  all  plac«e 
wnere  men  have  been.     We  reckon  that  every  poet  of  Burna's  order 
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iB  or  sliould  be,  a  prophet  and  teacher  to  his  age  ;  that  he  has  no 
%Z  therefore  ti  expect  great  kindness  from  it  but  rather  is  bound 
to  do  it  -reat  kindness  ;  that  Burns,  in  particular  experienced  fullv 
Se  usual  proponion  of  the  .vorld's  goodness  ;  and  that  the  blame  of 
his  failure,  as  we  have  said,  lies  not  chiefly  with  the  world 

WhSe   then,  does  it  lie?     We  are  forced  to  answer:  ^\  ith  him- 
self •  it  is  his  inward,  not  his  outward  misfortunes,  that  bring  hmi  to 
the  dust      Seldom,  indeed,  is  it  otherwise  ;  seldom  is  a  hte  morally  . 
wrecked  but  the  grand  cause  lies  in  some  internal  mal-arrangement,  i 
ime  wanfless  of  good  fortune   than  of   good  guidance       xNature. 
Sons  no  creature  without  implanting  in  it  the  strength  needful 
S?  its  action  and  duration  ;  least  of  all  does  she  so  neglect  her  mas- 
terpiece and  darling,  the  poetic  soul.     Neither  can  we  beueve  that  it 
£Tn  the  power  oT any  external  circumstances  utterly  to  rum  th^ 
mind  of  a  man  ;  nay,  if  proper  wisdom  be  given  linn,  even  so  niucu 
S  to  affect  its  essential  health  and  beauty.     The  sternest  sum-to  a. 
of  all  worldly  misfortunes  is  Death  ;  nothing  more  can  he  m  the  cup 
of  human  Woe  :  vet  many  men,   in  aU  ages,  have  triumphed  over 
Death,  and  led  it 'captive,  converting  its  physica  victory  into  a  moral 
victor;  for  themselves,  into  a  seal  and  mimortal  consecration  for  all 
Jhat  their  past  life  had  achieved.     What  has  been  done  may  be  done 
a.^ain     Lv   it  is  but  the  degree  and  not  the  kind  of  such  hejoism 
that  ciiffere  in  different  seasons;    for  without  some  portion  ot  this 
spirit,  not  of  boisterous  darmg,  but  of  silent  fearlessness,  of  Seh- 
denial,  in  all  its  forms,  no  good  man,  in  any  scene  or  time,  has  ever 

"""YN-e^have^tfready  stated  the  error  of  Burns,  and  mourned  over  it 
rather  than  blamed  it.  It  was  the  want  of  unity  in  his  purposes  of 
consistency  in  his  aims  ;  the  hapless  attempt  to  mingle  in  tnenaly 
un^on  the  common  spirit.of  the  world  with  the  spirit  ot  poeuy,  vvlncdi 
is  of  a  far  different  and  altogether  irreconcilable  nature  Burns  waa 
nothing  wholly,  and  Burns  could  be  nothing  ;  no  man  formed  as  he 
was  can  be  anything  by  halves.  The  heart  not  of  a  mere  not- 
blooded  popular  verse-monger,  or  poetical  Bestanrateur  \mt  or  a 
true  Poet  and  Singer,  worthy  of  the  old  religious  heroic  tunes,  had 
l>een  given  him  :  and  he  fell  in  an  age,  not  of  heroism  and  religion, 
but  of  skepticism,  selfishness,  and  triviality,  when  true  Noblem'.sa 
was  little  understood,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  ho  low,  dissocial 
alt..geihe.r  barren  and  unfruitful  principle  of  Pride.  The  influences 
cf  that  age,  liis  open,  kind,  su-xeptible  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  h  s 
liiirhly  untoward  situation,  -nade  it  more  than  u.sually  ditiicult  fo? 
him  to  repel  or  resvM ;  ^he  better  spirit  that  wtus  within  ban  ever 
Btr-rnlv  demanded  Us  rights,  its  supremacy;  he  spent  his  li'»^ /"  /'/J" 
deavoring  to  reconcile  these  iwo,  and  lost  it,  as  he  must  have  lost  it, 
without  reconciling  them  heve. 

Burns  was  Ix^rn  iKx^r  ;  and  born  also  to  continue  poor,  f"[/ic  T!^i. 
not  oodeavor  to  be  otherwise  '.  ihis  it  had  been  well  could  he  hav« 
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once  for  all  admitted  and  considered  as  finally  settled.  He  was  pool- 
truly  ;  hut  hundreds  even  of  his  own  class  aiid  order  of  minds  Lve 
hix-n  i)oorer.  yet  have  suffered  nothintr  <leadlv  from  it :  nay,  his  own 
father  luul  a  far  sorer  battle  with  ungrateful  destinv  than  his  was  • 
and  lie  did  not  yield  to  it,  hut  died  coura<!:eously  wan-inir,  and  to  all 
moral  intents  prevailing,  against  it.  True,  Burns  had  little  means, 
had  even  little  time  for  poetry,  his  only  real  jnirsuit  and  vocation  • 
but  so  much  the  more  precious  was  what  little  he  had.  In  all  these 
external  respects  his  case  was  hard,  hut  very  far  from  the  hardest 
loverty  incessant  drudgery,  and  much  worse  evils,  it  has  often  been 
tJie  lot  of  poets  and  wise  men  to  str.ve  with,  and  their  glory  to  con- 
«]uer.  Locke  wa:.  f  anished  as  a  traitor,  and  wrote  his  Essay  on  the 
^Y>nan  Underdanding  sheltering  himself  in  a  Dutch  garret.  Was 
Milton  rich,  or  at  his  ease,  when  he  composed  Paradise  Lost?    Not 

f,f  Hn  i"''  A      \^'T  '-^  ^'"^'^^'^  '  "°*  ''"ly  1^««'-'  ''^t  impoverished; 

m  daikness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round,  he  sang  his  hiimor- 
tal  song,  and  iound  fit  audience,  though  few.  Did  not  Cervantes 
Unish  his  work  a  maimed  soldier  and  in  prison?  Nay,  was  not  "the 
Araumna,  which  Spain  acknowledges  as  its  Epic,  written  without 
even  the  aid  ot  paper— on  scraps  of  leather,  as  the  stout  fighter  and 
voyager  snatched  any  moment  from  that  wild  warfare  ? 

And  what  then  had  these  men  which  Burns  wanted?  Two  things 
Doth  which,  jt  seems  to  us,  are  indispensable  for  such  men  Tlfev 
had  a  true,  religious  principle  of  morals  ;  and  a  single  not  a  doubl'o 
aim  in  their  activity.  They  were  not  self-seekers  and  self-Avorship- 
pers  ;  hut  seekers  and  worshippers  of  something  far  better  than  Self 
Not  personal  enjoyment  was  their  object  ;  but  a  liigh,  heroic  idea  of 
Eehgion,  of  Patnoiism,  of  heavenly  Wisdom,  in  one  or  the  other 
form,  ever  hovered  before  them  ;  in  which  cause,  thev  neither  shrank 
trom  suffering,  nor  caUed  on  the  earth  to  witness  it  a.s"  something  won- 
dertul  ;  hut  patiently  endured,  counting  it  blessedness  enough  so  to 
f^pend  and  be  spent.  Thus  the  "golden  calf  of  Self-lci've,"  however 
curiously  carved,  was  not  their  Deity  ;  but  the  Invisible  Goodness 
which  alone  is  man's  reasonable  service.  This  feeling  was  as  a  celesl 
tial  tountaui,  whose  streams  refreshed  into  gladness  and  beauty  all  the 
provinces  of  their  otherwise  too  desolate  existence.  In  a  word  they 
wiLsd  one  thing,  to  which  all  other  things  were  subordinated  and 
made  subservient :  and  therefore  tliey  accomplished  it.  The  wedee 
will  rend  rocks  ;  but  its  edge  must  be  sharp  and  single  ;  if  it  be  dou- 
l)le,  the  wedge  is  bruised  in  pieces  and  will  rend  nothino- 

Part  of  this  superiority  these  men  owed  to  their  age  •  in  which 
heroisui  and  devotedness  were  still  practised,  or  at  least  not  yet  di.s- 
u,'lieved  in  ;  but  much  of  it  likewise  thev  owed  to  themselves  With 
^urns  again  it  was  different.  His  moralitv,  in  most  of  its  practical 
points,  IS  that  of  a  mere  worldly  man  ;  enjoyment,  in  a  finer  or  a 
courHor  shape,  is  the  only  thing  lie  longs  and  strives  for.  A  noble  ;n- 
Btmct  sometimes  raiaos  him  above  this  ;  but  an  instinct  only  and  act- 
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inj?  only  for  moments.  He  lias  no  Religion  ;  in  the  shallow  age, 
Avhere  his  davs  were  cast,  Religion  was  not  discriminated  from  the 
New  and  01d'Light/tf)'?ns  of  Religion  ;  and  ras,  with  these,  becom- 
ing obsolete  in  the  minds  of  men.  His  henrt,  indeed,  is  alive  with  a 
trembling  adoration,  but  there  is  no  t'^mple  in  his  understanding. 
He  lives  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  doubt.  His  religion,  at 
best,  is  an  anxious  wish  ;  like  that  of  Rabelais,  "a  great  Perhaps." 

He  loved  Poetry  warmly,  and  in  nis  heart  ;  could  he  but  have  loved 
it  purely,  and  with  his  whole  undivided  heart,  it  had  been  well.  For 
Poetry,"as  Burns  could  have  f-Dllowed  it,  is  but  another  form  of  Wis- 
dom, of  Religion  ;  is  itself  Wisdom  and  Religion.  But  this  also  was 
denied  him.  His  poetry  is  a  stray,  vagrant  gleam,  which  will  not  be 
extinguished  within  liira,  yet  rises  not  to  be  the  true  light  of  his  path, 
but  is  often  a  wiidfire  ^hat  misleads  him.  It  was  not  necessary  foi 
Burns  to  be  rich,  to  be  or  to  seem  "  independent ;  "  but  it  was  neces- 
Barv  for  him  to  \e  at  one  with  his  own  heart ;  to  place  what  was 
highest  in  his  nature,  highest  also  in  his  life  ;  "to  seek  within  him- 
Beff  for  that  consistency  and  sequence  which  external  events  would 
for  ever  recuse  liim."  He  was  born  a  poet ;  poetry  was  the  celestial 
element  of  his  being,  and  should  have  been  the  soul  of  his  whole  en- 
deavors. Lifted  into  that  serene  ether,  whither  he  had  wings  given 
him  to  mount,  he  would  have  needed  no  other  elevation  :  Poverty, 
neglect,  and  all  evil,  save  the  desecration  of  himself  and  his  Art, 
were  a  small  matter  to  him  :  the  pride  and  the  passions  of  the  world 
]ay  far  beneath  his  feet ;  and  he  looked  down  alike  on  noble  and  slave, 
»n  prince  and  beggar,  and  all  tliat  wore  the  stamp  of  man,  with  clear 
recognition,  with  brotherly  affection,  with  sympathy,  with  pity.  Nay, 
Ave  question  whether  for  his  culture  as  a  Poet,  poverty,  and  much  suf- 
fering for  a  season,  were  not  absolutely  advantageous,  (ireatmen,  in 
looking  back  over  their  Uves,  have  testified  to  that  effect.  "  I  would 
not  for  much."  says  Jean  Paul,  "  that  I  had  been  born  richer."  And 
yet  Paul's  birth  "was  poor  enougli  ;  for  in  another  place  he  adds  : 
"  The  prisoner's  allowance  is  l)read  and  water  ;  and  I  had  often  only 
the  latter."  But  the  gold  that  is  refined  in  the  hottest  furnace  comes 
out  the  purest  ;  or,  as  he  has  himself  expressed  it,  "the  canary  bij-d 
sings  sweeter  the  longer  it  has  been  trained  in  a  darkened  cage." 

A  man  like  Burns  might  have  dividi^l  his  hours  between  poetry 
and  virtuous  industry  ;  industry  wliicii  all  true  feeling  sanctions,  nay, 
prescriljes,  and  wliich  has  a  beiuity,  for  that  cause,  beyond  the  pomp 
r)r  thrones  ;  but  to  divide  hLs  lioius  Ijt^tween  poetry  and  rich  mm'a 
banquets,  was  an  ill-.starrod  and  inaus]iicious  attempt.  How  wiuld  he 
be  at  ea.se  at  sucli  banquets'?  Wliat  liad  he  to  do  there,  mingling  Ins 
iinisic  witli  the  coarse  roar  of  altogether  earthly  voices,  and  brighten- 
ing the  thick  smoke  of  intoxication  with  fire  lent  him  from  heaven? 
Was  it  li is  aim  io  f'/ijo>/  life?  'J'o-niorrow  lie  must  go  drudgi;  as  an 
MxciH'^iiuui  !  W'c  woikU.t  not  that  Burns  lu'cawio  moody,  iuiiignant, 
fud  at  times  an  oilender  against  certain  rules  uf  society  ;  but  rather 
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tliiit  he  did  not  p:ro\v  utterly  frantic,  and  run  a-muck  against  thorn  alJ. 
How  could  a  nuui,  so  falsely  placed,  by  his  own  or  otliers'  fault,  ever 
know  contentment  or  j)eaceal)le  dilii^auico  for  an  liour?  What  hndiil, 
under  such  perverse  guidance,  and  \vhat  he  forbore  to  do,  alike  fill  us 
with  astonishment  at  the  natural  strength  and  worth  of  hiseliaracter. 

Doubtless  therii  was  a  remedy  for  this  perversencss :  but  not  in 
ethers,  only  in  himself;  least  of  all  in  simple  increase  of  wealth  and 
Avorl.ily  "respectability."  We  liope  we  have  now  heard  enough 
about  the  efficacy  of  wealth  for  poetry,  and  to  make  poets  happy. 
Nay,  have  we  not  seen  another  instance  of  it  in  these  very  days  ? 
Byron,  a  man  of  endowment  considerably  less  ethereal  than  that  of 
Burns,  is  born  in  the  rank  not  of  a  Scottish  ploughman,  but  of  an 
English  peer  :  the  highest  worldly  honors,  the  fairest  worldly  career, 
areliis  by  inlieritance  :  the  richest  harvest  of  fame  he  soon  reaps,  in 
another  i)rovince,  by  his  own  hand.  And  what  does  all  this  avail 
him?  Is  he  happy"  is  he  good,  is  he  true?  Ahxs,  ho  has  a  poet's 
soul,  and  strives  towards  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal ;  and  soon  feels 
that  all  this  is  but  mounting  to  the  liouse-top  to  reach  the  stars  !  Like 
Burns,  he  is  only  a  proud  man  ;  might  like  him  have  "  purchased  a 
pocket-copy  of  Milton  to  study  the  character  of  Satan  ; "  for  Satan 
also  is  Byron's  grand  exemplar,  the  liero  of  his  poetry  and  the  model 
apparently  of  his  conduct.  As  in  Burns's  case,  too,  the  celestial  ele- 
ment will  not  mingle  with  the  clay  of  eailh  ;  both  poet  and  man  of 
the  world  he  must  not  be  ;  vulgar  Ambition  will  not  live  kindly  with 
poetic  Adoration  ;  he  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Byron,  like 
Burns,  is  not  happy  ;  nay,  he  is  the  most  wretched  of  all  men.  His 
life  is  falsely  arranged  :  the  fire  that  is  in  him  is  not  a  strong,  still, 
central  fire,  warming  into  beauty  the  products  of  a  world  ;  but  it  is 
the  mad  fire  of  a  volcano  ;  and  now — w(^  look  siidly  into  the  ashes  of 
a  crater,  which  ere  long  will  fill  itself  with  snow  ! 

Byron  and  Burns  were  sent  forth  as  missionaries  to  their  genera- 
tion, to  teach  it  a  higher  doctrine,  a  purer  truth  :  they  had  a  message 
to  deliver,  which  left  them  no  rest  till  it  was  accomplished;  in  dim 
tliroes  of  pain,  this  divine  behest  lay  smouldering  within  them  ;  for 
tljey  knew  not  what  it  meant,  and  felt  it  only  in  mysterious  anticipa- 
tioii,  and  they  had  to  die  without  articulately  uttering  it.  They  are 
in  the  camp  of  the  Unconverted.  Yet  not  as  high  messengers  of  rigor- 
»us  though  benignant  truth,  but  as  soft  flattering  singers,  and  in 
pleasant  fellowship,  Avill  th(^y  live  there  ;  they  are  first  adulated,  then 
persecuted  ;  they  accomplish"  little  for  others  ;  they  find  no  peace  for 
Jthemselves,  but  only  death  and  the  peace  of  the  grave.  We  confess, 
'it  is  not  without  a  certain  mournful  awe  that  we  view  the  fate  of  these 
nolde  souls,  so  richly  gifted,  yet  ruined  to  so  little  ])ar]io.se  with  all 
their  gifts.  It  seems  to  us  there  is  a  stern  moral  taught  in  this  jiiece 
of  history — ^rw'^  told  us  in  our  own  time!  Surely  to  men  of  Hk» 
genius,  if  there  be  any  such,  it  carries  with  it  a  les,son  of  diM;])  imi)re.s- 
sive  Bignificance.     Surely  it  would  become  such  a  man,  furniahed  for 
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the  lai<rliest  of  all  enterprises,  that  of  being  the  Poet  of  his  Age,  to 
consider  well  wliat  it  is  that  he  attempts,  and  in  what  spirit  he  at- 
tempts it  For  tlie  words  of  Milton  are  true  in  all  times,  and  were 
never  trurer  than  in  this:  "  He  who  would  write  heroic  poems 
must  make  his  whole  life  a  heroic  poem." 

If  he  cannot  first  so  make  his  life,  then  let  him  has*«n  from  this 
arena  •  for  neither  its  loftv  glories  nor  its  fearful  perils  are  for  him 
Lrfjt  him  dwindle  into  a  modish  balladmonger  ;  let  him  worship  and 
be-sing  the  idols  of  the  thne,  and  the  time  will  not  fail  to   reward 
him— if    indeed,  he  can  endure  to  live  in  that  capacity  !      Byron  and 
Burns  could  not  live  as  idol-priests,  but  the  fire  of  their  own  hearts 
consumed  them  ;  and   better  it  was  for  them  that  they   could    not 
For  it  is  not  in  the  favor  of  the  great  or  of  the  small,  but  m  a  hte  of 
truth   and  in  the  inexpugnable  citadel  of  his  own  soul,  tliat  a  Byron  s 
or  a  Burns's  strength  must  lie.     Let  the  great  stand  aloof  from  him 
or  know  how  to  reverence  him.      Beautiful  is  the  union  of   wealth 
with  favor  and  furtherance  for  literature,  like  the  costliest  tiower- 
iar  enclosing  the  lovliest  amaranth.     Yet  let  not  the  relation  be  mis- 
taken     A  true  poet  is  not  one  whom  they  can  hire  by  money  or  fiat- 
terv  to  Ije  a  minister  of  their  pleasures,  their  writer  of  occasional  ver- 
ses their  purveyor  of  table- wit ;  he  cannot  be  their  menial,  he  cannot 
even  \ye  their   partisan.      At  the  peril  of  both  parties,  let  no  such 
union  be  attempted  !     Will  a  Courser  of  the  Sun   work   softly  in  the 
harness  of  a  Drav-horse^      His   hoofs   are  of   hre,  and   his   path    is 
through  the  heave'ns,  bringing  light  to  all  lands  ;  will  he  lumber  on 
tnud  iiigliways,  dragging  ale  for  earthly  appetites,  from  door  to  door  ? 
But  we  must  stop  short  in  these  considerations,  which  would  lead 
us  to  Loundless  lengths.       We  had  something  to  say  on  the  public 
moral  character  of  Burns  ;  but  this  also  we  must  forbear.      V^  e  aie 
far  from  regarding  him  as  guilty   before  the  world    as  guiltier  than 
the  average  ;  nav,  from  douI)ting  that  he  is  less  guilty  than  one  of  ten 
thousand      Tri.'d  at  a  tribunal  far  more  rigid  than  that  where  thePleh- 
iseitaoi  common  civic  rei>utations  are  pronounced,  he  has  seemed  to 
us  even  there  less  worthy  of  blame  than  of  pity  and  wonder,     but 
the  world  is  habitually  unjust  in  its  judgments  of  such  men  ;  unjust 
on  manv  grounds,  of  "wliich  tliis  one  may  be  stated  as  the  substance  : 
it  decides    like  a  court  of  law,  by  dead  statutes;  and  not  positively 
but  negatively  ;  less  on  what  is  done  right  than  on  what  is  or  is  not 
done  wrone      N  t  tlie  f.-w  inches  of  refl<-ction  from  the  matlunnatical 
..rbit,  wliich  are  so  easily  m(.iusured,  but  the  raUo  oi  these  to  the 
whole  diameter,  constitutes  the  real  aberration.     Ihis  orbit  may  be  a 
planet's   its  diameter  tlie  breadtli  of  the  solar  system  ;  or  it  may  be  a 
citv  hippodrome  ;  nav.  the  circle  of  the  ginhorse,  its  diameter  a  score 
of  Veet  or  paces.     But  the  inches  of  deflection  only  are  metusured  ;  and 
it  is  a.ssumed  that  the  diameter  of  tlie  ginhorse  and  that  of  the  planet 
will   yield  tlie   sani..  ratio   when   .ompared   with  them.      Here  li(«4  tho 
root  of  many  a  blind,   ciuel  coudeumation  of    Buruses,    bwifts,   Uoua- 
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pcaiia,  which  one  nover  list<'ns  to  with  approval.  Granted,  the  ship 
couips  into  harlM>r  with  shroud.s  anil  taolvl»!  dama/rfKl  ;  and  the  ]>ilot  in 
tlierefore  hhuucwortliy  ;  for  he  luus  not  bt'i'n  all-wise  and  all-junver- 
I'ul  ;  but  to  know  how  l)lamoworthy,  tell  us  first  whether  his  voyage 
has  been  round  the  (ilobe,  or  only  to  llamsgate  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
With  our  readers  in  g(>neral,  with  men  of  right  feeling  anyAvhere, 
we  are  not  required  to  ])lead  for  Burns.  In  pitying  admiration,  ho 
lies  enslirinod  in  all  our  hearts,  in  a  far  nobler  mausoleum  than  that 
one  of  marble  ;  neither  will  liis  Works,  even  as  they  are,  pass  away 
from  the  memoiy  of  man.  While  the  Shakspeares  and  Miltons  roll 
on  like  mighty  rivers  through  the  country  of  Thought,  bearing  fleetg 
of  traffickers  and  assiduous  pearl-fishers  on  their  waves,  this  little 
Valclusa  Fountain  will  also  arrest  our  eye  :  for  this  also  is  of  Nature's 
own  and  most  cunning  workmanship,  bursts  from  the  dejrths  of  the 
earth,  with  a  full  gushing  current,  into  the  light  of  day  ;  and  often 
will  the  traveller  turn  aside  to  drink  of  its  elear  waters,  and  muse 
among  its  rocks  and  pines  I 
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The  genius  of  tlie  Arabian  prophet,  tlie  manners  of  liis  nation,  and 
tlie  spirit  of  liis  religion,  involve  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fail  of 
the  Eastern  empire  ;  and  our  eyes  are  curiously  intent  on  one  of  tlie 
most  memorable  revolutions,  which  have  impressed  a  new  and  lasting 
character  on  the  nations  of  the  globe.* 

In  the  vacant  space  between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  iEthiopia, 
the  Arabian  peninsula  may  be  conceived  as  a  triangle  of  spacious  but 
irregular  dimensions.  From  the  northern  point  of  Beles(«)  on  the 
Euphrates,  a  line  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  is  tenninated  by  the  straits 
of  Babelmandel  and  the  land  of  frankincense.  About  half  thislengtk 
may  be  allowed  for  the  middle  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  from  Bas- 
sora  td  Suez,  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  gradually  enlarged,  and  the  southern  basis  presents  a 
front  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Indian  ocean.  The  entire  surface  of 
the  peninsula  exceeds  in  a  fourfold  proportion  that  of  Germany  or 
France  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  has  been  justly  stigmatized  withtho 
epithets  of  the  stony  and  the  sandy.  Even  the  wilds  of  Tartary  are 
decked,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  with  lofty  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage  ; 
and  the  lonesome  traveller  derives  a  sort  of  comfort  and  society  from 
the  presence  of  vegetable  life.  But  in  the  dreary  waste  of  Arabia,  a 
boundless  level  of  sand  is  intersected  by  sharp  and  naked  mountains  ; 
and  the  face  of  the  desert,  without  shade  or  shelter,  is  scorched  by 
the  direct  and  intense  rays  of  the  tropical  sun.  Instead  of  refreshing 
breezes,  the  winds,  particularly  from  the  southwest,  diffuse  a  noxious 
and  even  deadly  vapor  ;  the  liillocks  of  sand  which  they  alternately 
raise  and  scatter  are  compared  to  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  and  whole 
cf.ravans,  whole  armies  have  been  lo.st  and  buried  in  the  whirlwind. 

*  The  best  works  on  the  ancient  geo^rnphy  and  ante-Mahometan  history  of  Arabia 
are  "The  Ifist'-ricjl  Gcorrraphy  of  Arabi.i."  l)y  the  Rev.  Chares  Forster,  2  voh. 
8vo,  London,  184-1,  and  "  R:-.i.ii  sur  THiHtoin!  dcs  Arabes  avani  rislatnismc,  pendant 
uV'popne  de  Mahomet,  et  jusciuii  la  rc-duction  dc  toutes  le.s  tribus  sous  la  loi  Mnsnl- 
mane,"  by  A.  P.  Cuu.-^sm  ue  Perceval,  Prof(-i<senr  d'Aral)e  au  Collesxe  Poyal  dc 
France,  3  vols.  Svo.Paris.  1S-17-18J8.  Of  the  latter  work  there  is  an  able  acco"unt  in 
the  Calcutta  Review,  No.  :rll.— S. — Of  modem  travellers  ma  be  mentioned  the  ad- 
venturer who  called  hin)Hi-lf  Ali  liey  ;  but,  above  all,  the  intelligent,  the  enterpris- 
Id2,  the  accurate  Durckhardt.— M. 

(■/I)  It  was  in  thi.i  pl.ice,  the  paradise  or  garden  of  a  satrap,  that  Xenophon  and  the 
OreekH  firiit  paniMKl  the  £uphrutuH. 

(1) 
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Tlio  common  benefits  of  water  are  an  object  of  desire  and  contest ; 
and  siu-li  Is  tlie  scarcity  of  wood  tliat  some  art  is  reciuisito  to  i)resei-v() 
and  proprtixate  tlie  element  of  lire.  Arabia  is  destitute  of  navigabl(! 
rivers,  wliicli  fertilize  the  soil,  and  convey  its  produce  to  tlie  adjacent 
re^!j:ions ;  Ihe  torrents  that  fall  from  the  liills  are  imbibed  by  the 
thirsty  carlli  :  the  rare  and  hardy  plants,  the  tamarind  or  the  acacia, 
that  strike  their  roots  into  tiie  clefts  of  the  rocks,  an;  nourished  by 
the  dews  of  night  ;  a  scanty  supply  of  rain  is  collected  in  cisterns  and 
aqueducts  ;  the  wells  and  springs  are  the  secret  treasure  of  the  desert ; 
and  the  i)ilgrim  of  ]Mecca{a)  after  many  a  dry  and  sultry  march,  is 
disgusted  by  the  taste  of  the  waters,  which  have  rolled  over  a  bed  of 
sulphur  or  salt.  Such  is  the  general  and  genuine  jjicture  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Arabia.  The  experience  of  evil  enhances  the  value  of  any 
local  or  partial  enjoyments.  A  sliady  grove,  a  green  pasture,  astream 
of  fresh  water,  are  sutiicient  to  attract  a  colony  of  sedentary  Arabs  to 
the  fortunate  spots  which  can  afford  food  and  refreshment  to  them- 
selves and  their  cattle,  and  wliicli  encourage  their  industry  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  palm-tree  and  the  vine.  The  high  lands  that  border 
on  the  Indian  ocean  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  plenty  of 
wood  and  water  ;  the  air  is  more  temperate,  the  fruits  are  more  deli- 
cious, the  animals  and  the  human  race  more  numerous  ;  the  fertilitv 
of  the  soil  invites  and  rewards  the  toil  of  the  husbandman  ;  and  tlie 
peculiar  gifts  of  frankincense(i)  and  coffee  have  attracted  in  different 
ages  the  merchants  of  the  world.  If  it  be  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula,  this  seque-stered  region  may  truly  deserve  the  appella- 
tion of  the  liajrpy  ;  and  the  splendid  coloring  of  fancy  and  fiction  has 
been  suggested  by  contrast  and  countenanced  by  distance.  It  was  for 
this  earthly  paradise  that  nature  had  reserved  her  choicest  favors  and 
her  most  curious  workmanship  :  the  incompatible  blessings  of  luxury 
and  innocence  were  ascribed  to  the  natives  •  the  soil  was  impregnated 
with  gold(c)  and  gems,  and  both  the  land  and  sea  were  taught  to  ex- 

(a)  In  the  thirty  days,  or  stations,  between  Cairo  and  Mecca,  there  are  fifteen  desti 
tutt!  of  good  walAT.     See  the  route  of  the  Hadjees  in  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  47". 

ib)  'I'lie  aroniafic's,  especially  the  thus  or  frankincense  of  Arabia,  occupy  the 
twelfth  book  of  Pliny.  Our  great  poet  (Paradita  Lost,  1  iv  )  introduces,  in  a  simile, 
the  bpicy  odorrf  that  are  blown  by  the  northeast  wind  from  the  Saba;an  coast : 

Many  a  loagnc. 

Pleased  with  the  grateful  scent,  old  Ocean  emiles. 

(■'•)  A^atharcides  nffirms  that  lumps  of  pure  £,'ol(i  were  found  from  the  size  of  an 
olive  to  that  of  a  nut  ;  that  iron  was  twice,  and  silver  ten  times,  the  value  of  gold, 
(de  Mari  Uubro,  p.  00.)  These  real  or  imaifinary  treasures  :  re  vanished,  and  no  fold 
mines  are  ai  present  known  in  Arabia.    (Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  124.)* 

*  A  brilliant  passai'e  in  the  peo^^raphical  poem  of  Dionysius  Perie-.retes  embodies 
the  notions  of  the  ancients  on  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Yemen.  Greek  mytholo- 
gy, and  the  traditions  of  the  "Korj/eous  east,"  of  India  as  well  as  Arabia,  are 
niin','Ied  tofjether  in  indiscriminate  siiJendor.  Compare  on  the  aoutheru  coast  of 
Arabia  the  recent  travels  of  Lieut.  Wellsted— M. 
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hale  the  odore  of  aromatic  sweets.  This  division  of  the  sandy,  tho 
Monij,  and  the  happy,  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  un- 
known to  the  Arabians  themselves  :  and  it  is  singular  enough  that  a 
country,  whose  language  and  inhabitants  have  ever  been  the  same, 
should'  scarcely  retain  a  vestige  of  its  ancient  geography.  The  mari- 
time districts  of  Bahrein  and  Oman  are  opposite  to  the  realm  of  Per- 
sia. The  kingdom  of  Temen  displays  the  limits,  or  at  least  the 
situation,  of  Arabia  Fajlix  :  the  name  of  jSfcged  is  extended  over  the 
inland  space  :  and  the  birth  of  Mahomet  has  illustrated  the  province 
of  Hijaz'-'  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea. 

The  measure  of  the  population  is  regulated  by  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  peninsula  might  be  out- 
numbered by  the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and  industrious  province.  Along 
the  sliores  of  the  Persian  gulf,  of  the  ocean,  and  even  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Icthyophagi,  or  fish-eaters,  continued  to  wander  in  quest  of 
their  precarious  food.  In  this  primitive  and  abject  state,  which  ill 
deserves  the  name  of  society,  the  human  brute,  without  arts  or  laws, 
almost  without  sense  or  language,  is  poorly  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Generations  and  ages  might  roll  away  in 
silent  oblivion,  and  the  helpless  savage  was  restrained  from  multiply- 
ing his  race,  by  the  wants  and  pursuits  which  confined  his  existence 
to  the  narrow  margin  of  the  sea-coast.  But  in  an  early  period  cf  an- 
ti(|uity  the  great  body  of  the  Arabs  had  emerged  from  this  scene  of 
misery  ;  and  as  the  naked  wilderness  could  not  maintain  a  people  of 
huntcVs',  they  rose  at  once  to  the  more  secure  and  plentiful  condition 
of  the  pastoral  life.  The  same  life  is  uniformly  pursued  by  the  rov- 
ing tribes  of  the  desert ;  and  in  the  portrait  of  the  modern  Bedoineevs, 
we  may  trace  the  features  of  their  ancestors,  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses  or 
Maliomct,  dwelt  under  similar  tents,  and  conducted  their  horses,  and 
camels,  and  sheep  to  the  same  springs  and  the  same  pastures.  Our 
toil  is  lessened,  and  our  wealth  is  increased,  by  our  dominion  over  tho 
useful  animals  ;  and  the  Arabian  slicphcrd  had  acquired  the  absolute 
possession  of  a  faithful  friend  and  laborious  slave.(rt)  Arabia,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  naturalist,  is  the  genuine  and  original  country  of  tho 
horfc;  tlie  climate  most  propitious,  not  indeed  to  the  size,  but  to  the 
spirit  and  swiftness  of  that  generous  animal.  The  merit  of  the  Barb, 
the  Spanish,  and  the  English  breed,  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of 
Arabian  bl(j(;d  :  the  Bedfjweens  preserve,  with  superstitious  care,  the 
honors  and  the  memory  of  the  })urest  race,  the  nuikw  are  so  d  at  a 
high  i>rice,  but  the  females  are  seldom  alienated  ;  and  the  birtli  of  a 

t  *  IT^jm  means  the  "barrier"  or  "frontier,"  ns  lying  between  the  southern  and 
wirthem  merchantw,  or.  in  other  words,  b('t\veen  Arabia  Fx-lix  and  Arabi;t  Petrrea. 
It  is  u  moiiiil:unous  <  istrict,  and  includes  jAIcdinaan  well  uk  Mecca.  It  o(T.ii))ii'»  tho 
Hpaeo  tir'twei'ii  Nfqf.d  (Najd)  and  the  Kcd  Sea.  bprenger,  Life  of  Mohuiuuied,  p.  11; 
C.  de  I'erceval,  EsHai,  Ac,  vol.  1,  p.  3.— S. 

((C)  Read  (it  is  no  uiipIcaHant  taflk)  the  incomparable  articles  of  tho  Uona  and  tho 
Camel,  in  the  Natural  History  of  M.  de  liufCon. 
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noblo  foal  was  ostceaed  among  the   tribes  as  a  subject  of  loy  and 
juutual  congratulation.     These  horses  are  educated  in  tho  tents,  among 
he  children  of  the  Arabs,  with  a  tender  familiarity,  which  trains 
tiicni  m  the  luibits  of  gentlen-ss  and  attachment.     They  are  accus 
tomed  only  to  walk  and  to  gallop  :  their  sensations  are  no't  blunted  by 
,The  incessant  abuse  of  the  spur  and  the  whip  ;  their  powers  are  re- 
served for  the  inoments  of  flight  and  pursuit  :  but  no  sooner  do  they, 
feel  the  touch  of  the  hand  or  the  stirrup,  than  thoydurt  away  with 
tlie  swiftness  of  the  wind  ;  and  if  their  friend  be  dismounted  in  tho' 
rapid  career,  they  instantly  stop  till  he  has  recovered  his  seat.    In  the 
sands  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  the  camel  is  a  sacred  and  precious  gift 
That  strong  and  patient  beast  of  burthen  can  perform,  without  eatin<^ 
or  drinking   a  journey  of  several  days  ;  and  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water 
IS  preserved  ma  large  bag,  a  fifth  stomach  of  the  animal,  whose  body 
IS  imprinted  witli  the  marks  of  servitude  :  the  larger  breed  is  capable 
of  transporting  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds;  and  the  dromedary 
of  a  lighter  and  more  active  frame,  outstrips  the  fleetest  courser  in 
the  race.     Alive  or  dead,  almost  every  part  of  tho  camel  is  .serviceable 
to  man  :  her  milk  is  plentiful  and  nut>ritious  :  the  young  and  tender 
flesh  has  the  taste  of  veal :  a  valuable  salt  is  extracted  from  the  urine  • 
the  dung  supplies  the  deficiency  of  fuel  ;  and  the  long  hair,  which 
tails  each  year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manufactured  into  the  gar- 
ments, the  furniture,  and  the  tents  of  the  Bedoweens.     In  the  rainy 
seasons  they  consume  the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage  of  the  desert  • 
during  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  scarcity  of  winter,  they  remove 
their  encampments  to  the  sea-coast,  the  lulls  of  Yemen,  or  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Luphrates,  and  have  often  extorted  the  dangerous 
license  of  visiting  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  villages  of  Syrta  and 
I'alestine.     Ihe  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  is  a  life  of  danger  and  dis- 
tres.s  ;  and  though  .sometimes,  by  rapine  or  exchange,  he  may  appro- 
priate the  fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citizen  of  Europe  is  in  po.sses- 
sion  of  more  solid  and  pleasing  luxuiy  than  the  proudest  emir,  who 
marches  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse 

1  et  an  essential  difference  may  be  found  between  the  hordes  of 
fecythia  and  the  Aralnan  tribes,  since  many  of  the  latter  were  col- 
lected into  towns  and  employed  in  the  labors  of  trade  and  agriculture 
Apart  of  their  time  and  industry  was  still  devoted  to  the  management 
of  their  cattle  ;  they  mingled,  in  peace  and  war,  with  their  brethren 
ot  the  desert ;  and  the  Bedoweens  derived  from  their  useful  inter^ 
course  some  supply  of  their  wants,  and  some  rudiments  of  art  and 
Knowledge  Among  the  forty-two  cities  of  Arabia,  enumerated  by 
Aimlteda  the  most  ancient  and  populous  were  situate  in  the  hanw 
icmen  :  the  towers  of  Saana  and  the  marvellous  reservoir  of  Merab* 


a  lL?p'rrH<^vo'ir  n7wTr?n  ""^  V"'l"''^fi7.^vlncl.  took  place  from  the  l.urstin^  of 
!l:V^.,„/i  r  "^"''J'  '^T'""'-'^'''''^'''^  OT.atimp(,rtai)(:c  II  thu  Arabian  aimals  and 
di.icu.sscd  at  coasidcrable  length  by  modern  oricutalists.-M.  """"'  """'»"=.  ai'a 
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were  constructed  by  tho  kings  of  the  Homerites  but  their  profane 
lustre  was  eclipsed  by  the  prophetic  glories  of  Mediwa  and  Mecca,* 
near  the  Red  sea,  and  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  miles.  The  last  of  these  holy  places  was  knowu  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba  ;  and  the  termination  of  the  word 
is  expressive  of  its  greatness,  which  has  not  indeed,  in  the  most 
flourishing  period,  exceeded  the  size  and  populousness  of  JMarseilles.f 
Some  latent  motive,  perhaps  of  superstition,  must  have  impelled  tho 
founders  in  the  choice  of  a  most  unpromising  situation.  They  erected ; 
their  habitations  of  mud  or  stone  in  a  plain  about  two  miles  long  and 
one  mile  broad,  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mountains:  the  soil  is  a 
rock  ;  the  water  even  of  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem  is  bitter  or  brack- 
ish ;:{  the  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city  ;  and  grapes  are  trans- 
ported above  seventy  miles  from  the  gardens  of  Tayef.  The  fame 
and  spirit  of  the  Koreishites,  who  reigned  in  Mecca,  were  con- 
spicuous among  the  Arabian  tribes  ;  but  their  uqgrateful  soil  refused 
the  labors  elf  agriculture,  and  their  position  was  favorable  to  the  en- 
terprises of  trade.  By  the  sea-port  of  Gedda,  at  tho  distance  only  of 
forty  miles,  they  maintained  an  easy  correspondence  with  Abyssinia  ; 
and  that  Christian  kingdom  afforded  the  first  refuge  to  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet.  The  treasures  of  Africa  were  conveyed  over  the  peninsula 
of  Gerrha  or  Katif,  in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  a  city  built,  as  it  is 
said,  of  rock-salt,  by  the  Chaldean  exiles  ;  and  from  thence,  with  tho 
native  pearls  of  the  Persian  gulf,  they  were  floated  on  rafts  to  tho 
mouth  of  the  Euplirates.  Mecca  is  placed  almost  at  an  equal  distance, 
a  month's  journey,  between  Yemen  on  tho  right,  and  Syria  on  the 
left  hand.  Tho  former  was  the  winter,  the  latter  the  summer  station 
of  her  caravans  :  aud  their  seasonable  arrival  relieved  the  ships  of 
India  from  the  tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea. 
In  the  markets  of  Saaua  and  Merab,  in  the  harbors  of  Omen  and 
Aden,  the  camels  of  the  Koreishites  were  laden  with  a  ])recious  cargo 
of  aromatics  ;  a  supply  of  corn  and  manufactures  was  purchased  in 
th(;  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Damascus  ;  the  lucrative  exchange  diffused 

*  Even  In  the  time  of  Gibbon,  Mecca  had  hot  been  bo  inacccf^sible  to  Europeans. 
It  had  been  vit^ited  by  Liidovico  BarUiema,  and  by  oncloscph  Pitts,  of  K.xotcr,  who 
was  taken  priconer  fiy  thi;  .Moors,  and  forcibl  /  converted  to  Muhomctanism.  Ili.s 
volnmc  is  a  curious  tlioiii/h  piain  account  of  Ids  Hufferinss  and  travels.  Since  that 
time  Mecca  has  been  entrred,  and  the  ceremonies  \vitnes>!ed,  by  Dr.  Seetzcn,  whose 
papers  were  unfortunately  lost ;  by  the  Spaniard  who  called  himself  AH  Bey;  and 
.lastly  by  liurckbard  ,  whose  dcacriptiou  leaved  nothing  wanting  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
fosity.— .M. 

t  Mr.  ForMtcr  identifies  the  Creek  name  with  the  Arabic  JJ/cf/faroi,  "  the  warlike 
city,"  or"  the  city  of  the  Unrb."    Ceoj,'r.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i.,  p.  2i)5. — S. 

t  Burekhardt,  however,  obscirves : — 'The  water  is  heavy  in  it.s  taste,  and  eorae- 
tiniesiii  Us  color  re-^enildes  ndlk,  but  it  i.s  jwrt'ect.hj  swec/,  and  differs  very  much 
from  that  of  ths  brackish  wells  dispersed  over  the  town."  Crravels  in  Arabia,  p. 
114.)  Elsewht;re  he  says  :— "  It  seems  j)robabl(;  that  the  town  of  Mecca  owed  Its 
origin  fo  this  well  ;  for  many  inile.s  ronml  no  iweet  water  Is  found,  nor  is  thury  it 
%ay  part  of  the  country  bo  copious  a  uupply.''  (Ibid,  p.  145.)— fcj. 
A.M.—r, 
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plenty  and  riclies  in  tlie  streets  of  Mecca  ;  and  the  noblest  of  hel 
sons  united  the  love  of  ai-nis  with  the  profession  of  mer<;handise. 

The  perpetual  iiulependence  of  the  Arabs  has  been  the  theme  of 
praise  among  straui^ers  and  natives  ;  and  the  arts  of  controversy 
transform  this  singular  event  into  a  prophecy  and  a  miracle,  in  favoX 
of  the  posterity  of  Ismael.  Some  exceptions,  that  can  neither  be  dis 
sembled  nor  eluded,  render  this  mode  of  reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  i< 
is  superfluous  ;  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  has  been  successively  sub- 
dued by  the  Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  th( 
Turks  ;  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeatedly  bowed 
under  a  Scythian  tyrant  :  and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia  em* 
braced  the  peculiar  wilderness  in  which  Ismael  and  his  sons  miis* 
have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  face  of  their  brethren.  Yet  these  ex- 
ceptions are  temporary  or  local ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has  escaped 
the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  ;  the  arms  of  Sesostri? 
and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and  Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest 
of  Arabia;  the  prese-nt  sovereign  of  the  Turks  (rf)  may  exercise  a 
shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the  friend- 
ship  of  a  people,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke  and  fruitless  t( 
attack.  The  obvious  causes  of  their  freedom  are  inscribed  on  the 
character  and  country  of  the  Arabs.  Many  ages  before  Mahomet, 
their  intrepid  valor  had  been  severely  felt  by  their  neighbors  in  offeu' 
sive  and  defensive  war.  The  patient  and  active  virtues  of  a  soldiei 
are  insensibly  nursed  in  the  habits  and  discii)]ine  of  a  pastoral  life. 
The  care  of  the  sheep  and  camels  is  abandoned  to  the  women  of  tlif 
tribe  ;  but  the  martial  youth  under  the  banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever  on 
horseback,  and  in  the  field,  to  practice  the  exercise  of  the  bow,  thfc 
javelin,  and  the  scymitar.  The  long  meniory  of  their  independence 
is  the  firmest  pledge  of  its  perpetuity,  and  succeeding  generations  aro 
animated  to  prove  their  descent  and.  to  maintain  their  inheritance. 
Their  domestic  feuds  are  suspended  on  tlie  approach  of  a  commoO 
enemy  ;  and  in  their  last  hostilities  against  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of 
Mecca  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  fourscore  tliousand  of  the  con- 
federates. When  they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  victory  is  in 
the  front ;  in  the  rear  the  assurance  of  a  retreat.  Their  horses  and 
camels,  who  in  eight  or  ten  days  can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  five 
hundred  miles,  disappear  tefore  the  conqueror  ;  the  secret  waters  ol 
the  desert  elude  his  search,  and  his  victorious  troops  are  consumet' 
with  thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe, 
who  scorns  his  efforts  and  safely  reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning 
solitude.  The  anns  and  deserts  of  the  Bedo weens  are  not  only  thj 
safeguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but  the  barriers  also  of  the  Ilapjjy 

(n)  Niebnhr  (Description  de  TArabie,  pp.  302.  303,  329-331)  affords  the  most  rcccni 
and  authentic  iutelligcncc  of  the  Turki^5la  cmpiri;  in  Arabia.* 

*  Niebnhr's,  notwithstanding  the   multitude  of  later  travellers,  maintAiua  Its 
grouud  aa  the  classical  worli  on  Arabia.— M. 
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Arabia,  wliose  inhabitants,  remote  from  war,  are  enervated  by  tbe 
luxury  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  legions  of  Augustus  melted 
awav  m  disease  and  lassitude  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  naval  p:)wer  that 
the  reduciiou  of  Yemen  has  been  successfully  attempted.  When 
Mahomet  erected  his  holy  standard,  that  kingdom  was  a  province  of 
the  Persian  empire  ;  yet  seven  princes  of  the  Homerites  still  reigned 
in  the  mountains  ;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chosroes  was  tempted  to 
forget  his  distant  country  and  his  unfortunate  master.  The  histori- 
ans of  the  age  of  Justinian  represent  the  state  of  the  independent 
Arabs,  who  were  divided  by  interest  or  aifection  in  the  long  quarrel 
of  the  cast  ;  the  tribe  of  GuAsaa  was  allowed  to  encamp  on  the  Syrian 
territory  ;  the  princes  of  Hira  were  permitted  to  form  a  city  about  forty 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  rums  of  Babylon.  Their  service  in  the 
field  was  speedy  and  vigorous  ;  but  their  friendship  was  venal,  their 
faith  inconstant,  their  enmity  capricious  ;  it  was  an  easier  task  to  ex- 
cite than  to  disarm  these  roving  barbarians  ;  and  in  the  familiar  in- 
tercourse  of  war  they  learned  to  see  and  to  despise  the  splendid  weak- 
ness both  of  Rome  and  of  Persia.  From  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates, 
the  Arabian  tribes  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Saeacens,  a  name  which  every  Christian 
mouth  has  been  taught  to  pranounce  with  terror  and  abhorrence. 

The  slavtrs  of  domestic  tyranny  may  vainly  exult  in  their  national 
independence;  but  the  Arab  is  "personally  free;  and  he  enjoys,  in 
some  degree,  the  benefits  of  society  without  forfeiting  the  preroga- 
tives of  nature.  In  every  tribe,  superstition,  or  gratitude,  or  fortune, 
has  exalted  a  particular  family  above  the  heads  of  their  equals.  The 
dignities  of  sheick  and  emir  invariabiy  descend  in  this  chosen  race  ; 
but  the  order  of  succession  is  loose  and  precarious,  and  the  most 
worthy  or  aged  of  the  noble  kinsmen  are  preferred  to  the  simple, 
though  important  office  of  composing  disputes  by  their  advice,  and 
guiding  valor  by  their  example.  Even  a  female  of  sense  and  spirit 
lias  been  permitted  to  c  .mmand  the  countrymen  of  Zenobia.  Tlie 
momentary  junction  of  several  tribes  produces  an  army  ;  their  more 
lasting  union  constitutes  a  nation  ;  and  the  supreme  chief,  the  emir 
of  emirs,  whose  banner  is  displayed  at  their  head,  may  deserve,  i.i 
the  eyes  of  strangers,  the  honors  of  the  kingly  name.  If  the  Arabian 
princes  abuse  their  jKJwer  they  are  ([uickly  punished  by  the  desertion 
of  their  suljjects,  who  liad  been  accustomed  to  a  mild  and  parental 
jurisdiction.  Tlieir  sjnrlt  is  free,  tlieir  ste])S  are  unconfined,  the 
desert  is  oj>en,  and  the  tribes  and  families  an;  lield  together  Iff  a  nm- 
tual  and  voluntary  compact.  The  softer  natives  of  Yeman  supported 
the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a  monarch  ;  but  if  he  could  not  leave  his 
])alace  without  endangering  his  life,  the  active  powers  of  govern- 
ment must  have  been  devolved  on  his  nobles  and  magistrates.  Tho 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  present  in  the  heart  of  Asia  tlie  form  or 
latlier  the  substance  of  a  commonwealth.  Tlic  grandfatlier  of  Ma- 
liomet,  and  bis  lineal  ancestors,  appear  in  foreign  and  domestic  trau. 
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sacfions  as  the  princes  of  tlieir  country  ;  iiut  they  roipnod  like 
Pericles  at  Athens  or  tlie  Medici  at  Florence,  l)y  the  ojiinion  of  their 
wisdom  and  integrity  ;  their  influence  was  divided  with  tlieir  patri- 
niony  ;  and  the  sce])tro  was  transferred  from  the  uncles  of  the  pro- 
phet to  ft  younger  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  On  solemn  occa- 
sions they  convened  the  assembly  of  the  people  ;  and  since  mankind 
must  be  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to  obey,  the  use  and  reputation 
/of  oratory  among  the  ancient  Arabs  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  i)ub- 
lic  freedom.  But  their  simple  freedom  was  of  a  very  different  cast 
from  the  nice  and  artificial  machinery  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  re- 
publics, in  which  each  member  i)ossessed  an  undivided  share  of  the 
civil  and  political  rights  of  the  community.  In  the  more  sinaple 
state  of  the  Arabs,  the  nation  is  free,  because  each  of  her  sons  dis- 
dains a  base  submission  to  the  v/ill  of  a  master.  His  breast  is  forti- 
fied with  the  austere  virtues  of  courage,  patience,  and  sobriety ;  the 
love  of  independence  prompts  him  to  exercise  the  habits  of  self-com- 
toand  ;  and  the  fear  of  dishonor  guards  him  from  the  meaner  appre- 
hension of  pain,  of  danger,  and  of  death.  The  gravity  and  firmness 
of  the  mind  is  conspicuous  in  his  outward  demeanor ;  his  speech  is 
slow,  weighty,  and  concise  ;  he  is  seldom  provoked  to  laughter  ;  liis 
only  gesture  is  that  of  stroking  his  beard,  the  venerable  symbol  of 
manhood  ;  and  the  sense  of  his  own  importance  teaches  liim  to  accost 
his  equals  without  levity,  and  his  superiors  without  awe.  *  The  lib- 
erty of  the  Saracens  survived  their  conquests  ;  the  first  caliphs  in- 
dulged the  bold  and  familiar  language  of  their  subjects  ;  tliey  ascend- 
ed the  pulpit  to  persuade  and  edify  the  congregation  ;  nor  was  it  be- 
fore the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  to  the  Tigris,  that  the  Abbass- 
ides  adopted  the  proud  and  pompous  ceremonial  of  the  Persian  and 
Byzantine  courts.  ' 

In  the  study  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  observe  the  causes  that 
render  them  hostile  or  friendly  to  each  other,  that  tend  to  narrow  or 
enlarge,  to  modify  or  exasperate  the  social  character.  The  separation 
of  the  Arabs  from  the  rest  of  mankind  has  accustomed  them  to  con- 
found the  ideas  of  stranger  and  enemy  ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  land 
has  introduced  a  maxim  of  jurisprudence  which  they  believe  and 
practice  to  the  present  hour.  They  pretend  that  in  the  division  of 
the  earth,  the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were  assigned  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  human  family  ;  and  that  the  posterity  of  the  outlaw 
ilsmael  might  recover,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  the  inheritance 
of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  According  to  the  remark  of 
Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes  are  equally  addicted  to  theft  and  merchan- 
dise ;  the  caravans  that  traverse  the  desert  are  ransomed  or  pillaged  ; 
and  their  neighbors,  since  the  remote  times  of  Job  and  Sesostris, 
have  been  tlie  victims  of  their  rapacious  spirit.     If  a  Bedoween  dis- 

*  See  the  curious  romance  of  Aular,  the  most  vivid  and  authentic  picture  of  Arw 
biau  mannara .  — M . 
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eovers  from  afar  a  solitary  traveller,  lie  rides  furiously  against  liim, 
crving  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Undress  thyself,  tliy  aunt  {my  tcife)  ia 
■vvithout  a  earment."  A  ready  submission  entitles  liim  to  mercy  ;_  re- 
sistance will  provoke  tlie  aggressor,  and  liis  owm  blood  must  expiate 
the  blood  which  he  presumes  to  shed  in  legitimate  defence.  A  single 
robber,  or  a  few  associates,  are  branded  with  their  genuine  nam-  ;  but 
the  exploits  of  a  numerous  band  assume  the  character  of  lawful  and 
honorable  war.  The  temper  of  a  people  thus  armed  against  mankind, 
was  doubly  inflamed  by  the  domestic  license  of  rapine,  murder,  and 
revenge,  "in  the  constitution  of  Europe,  the  right  of  peace  and  war 
is  now  confined  to  a  small,  and  the  actual  exercise  to  a  much  smaller 
list  of  respectable  potentates  ;  but  each  Arab,  with  impunity  and  re- 
nown, might  point  his  javelin  against  the  life  of  his  countryman. 
The  union  of  the  nation  consisted  only  in  a  vague  resemblance  of  lan- 
guage and  manners  ;  and  in  each  community  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate  was  mute  and  impotent.  Of  the  time  of  ignorance  which 
preceded  Mahomet,  seventeen  hundred  battles  are  re:orded  by  tradi- 
tion ;  hostility  was  embittered  with  the  rancor  of  civil  faction  ;  and 
the  recital  in  "prose  or  verse,  of  an  obsolete  feud,  was  sufficient  to  re- 
kindle  the  same  passions  among  the  descendants  of  the  hostile  tribes. 
In  private  life,  everv  man,  at  least  every  family,  was  the  judge  and 
avenger  of  its  own  cause.  The  nice  sensibility  of  honor  which 
weighs  the  insult  rather  than  the  injury,  sheds  its  deadly  venom  on 
the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs  ;  the  honor  of  their  women  and  of  their 
beards  is  most  easily  wounded  ;  an  indecent  action,  a  contemptuous 
word,  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender  ;  and  such  is 
their  patient  inveteracy,  that  "they  expect  whole  months  and  years  the 
opportunity  of  revenge.  A  fine  or  compensation  for  murder  is  famil- 
iar to  the  barbarians  of  every  age  ;  but  in  Arabia  the  kinsmen  ot  the 
dead  are  at  liberty  to  accei>t  the  atonement,  or  to  exercise  with  their 
own  hands  the  la"w  of  retaliation.  The  refined  malice  of  the  Arabs 
refu.ses  even  the  liead  of  tlie  murderer,  substitutes  an  innocent  to  the 
guilty  person,  and  transfers  the  penalty  to  the  best  and  most  consid- ' 
erabre  of  the  race  by  whom  they  have  been  injured.  If  he  falls  by 
their  hands,  they  are  exposed  in"  their  turn  to  the  danger  of  reprisals  ; 
tlie  interest  and  principal  of  the  bloody  deljt  are  accumulated  ;  the 
individuals  of  either  family  lead  a  life  of  malice  and  suspicion,  and 
fifty  years  may  sometimes  elapse  l.efore  the  account  of  vengeance  be 
finally  settlwl.  This  sanguinary  spirit,  ignorant  of  pity  or  forgiveness, 
liJLS  lx;en  moderated,  however,  by  tlu^  maxims  of  honor,  wliich  re- 
fjuire  in  every  jjrivate  encounter  some  decent  ef|Uiility  of  age  and 
Ktreiigth  of  numbers  and  weapons.  An  annual  festival  of  two,  jierhaps 
of  four  months,  v.-as  observed  l)y  the  Arabs,  Ix'fore  the  tim(!  of  Mahoin- 
et,  during  whicli  th(;ir  swords  were  religiously  shear.hed  both  in 
foreign  and  domestic  hostility  ;  and  this  partial  truce  is  more  strongly 
expresHive  of  the  habits  of  anarchy  and  warfare. 

But  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  revenge  was  attempered  by  the  mildei 
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influence  of  trade  and  literature.  The  solitary  peninsula  is  encom- 
passed by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world  ;  the;  mer- 
chant is  the  friend  of  mankind;  and  the  annual  caravans  imported 
the  first  seeds  of  knowledge  and  pol  teness  into  the  cities,  and  even 
the  camps,  o-f  the  desert.  \\hatever  may  be  the  pedigree  of  the 
Arabs,  their  language  is  derived  from  the  same  original  stock  with 
the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Chaldean  tongues  ;  the  independence 
of  the  tribes  was  marked  by  their  peculiar  dialects  ;  but  each,  after 
their  own,  allowed  a  just  preference  to  the  pure  and  perspicuous 
idiom  of  Mecca.  In  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  perfectioa  of 
language  outstrippedthe  refinement  of  manners  ;  and  her  speech  could 
diversify  the  fourscore  names  of  honey,  the  two  hundred  of  a  ser- 
pent, the  five  hundred  of  a  lion,  th'^  thousand  of  a  sword,  at  a 
time  when  this  copious  dictionary  was  intrusted  to  the  memory'of  an 
illiterate  people.  The  monuments  of  the  Homerites  were  inscribed 
with  an  obsolete  and  mysterious  character  :  but  the  Cufic  letters,  tho 
groundwork  of  tlu?  present  alphabet,  were  invented  on  the  bank's  of 
the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  recent  invention  was  taught  at  Mecca  by  a 
stranger  who  sc-ttled  in  that  city  after  the  Ijirth  of  Mahomet.  Tho 
arts  of  grammar,  of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric,  were  unknown  to  the  free- 
born  eloquence  of  the  Arabians  ;  but  .heir  penetration  was  sharp, 
their  fancy  luxuriant,  their  wit  strong  and  sententi<jus,  (a)  and  their 
more  elaborate  compositions  were  addresced  with  energy  and  effect 
to  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  The  genius  ind  merit  of  a  rising  poet 
was  celebrated  by  the  applause  of  his  own  and  the  kindred  triljes.  A 
soleum  banquet  was  prepared,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  stiiJcing  their 
tjnnbals,  and  displaymg  the  pomp  of  their  nuptials,  sung  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  sons  and  husbands  the  felicity  of  their  native  tribe 

that  a  champion  had  now  appeared  to  vindicate  their  rights — tliat  a 
herald  had  raised  his  voice  to  immortalize  their  renown.  The  distant 
or  hostile  tribes  resorted  to  an  annual  fair,  which  was  abolished  by 
the  fanaticism  of  the  first  Moslems — a  national  assembly  that  must 
'have  contributed  to  refine  and  harmonize  the  barbarians.  Thirty 
days  were  employed  in  the  exchange,  not  only  of  corn  and  wine,  but 
of  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  prize  Avas  disputed  by  the  generous 
emulation  of  the  bards  ;  the  victorious  performance  was  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  princes  and  emirs  ;  and  we  may  read  in  our  own 
language  the  seven  orig  n  d  poems  which  were  insci^ibed  in  letters  of  gold 
and  suspended  in  the  t  uipie  of  Mecca.  The  Arabian  poets  were  the  his- 
torian.s  and  moralists  of  the  age  ;  and  if  they  sympathized  with  tho 
prejudices,  they  inspired  and  crowned  the  virtues  of  their  country- 
men. The  indissoluble  union  of  generosity  and  valor  was  the  dar- 
ling theme  of  their  song  ;  and  when  they  pointed  their  keenest  satire 

(a)  Stated  from  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  sentences  of  Ali  (translated  by 
Ockley,  London,  1,18)  which  allord  a  just  and  favorable  specimen  of  Arabian  wit.* 

♦  Compare  the  Arabic  proverbs  translated  by  Btuckhimlt,  London,  I08O.— M. 
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against  a  despicable  race,  they  affirmed,  in  the  bitterness  of  reproach, 
tiiat  the  men  knew  not  how  to  give,  nor  the  women  to  deny.  The 
same  hospitality  which  was  practised  by  Abraham  and  ct-lebrated  by 
Homer,  is  still  renewed  in  the  camps  of  the  Arabs.  The  ferocious 
Bedo weens,  the  terror  of  the  desert,  embrace,  without  inquiry  or 
hesitation,  the  stranger  who  dares  to  confide  in  their  honorand  to  enter 
their  tent.  His  treatment  is  land  and  respectful;  he  shares  the 
wealth  or  the  poverty  of  his  hcst  :  and,  after  a  needful  repose,  he  is 
dismissed  on  his  way,  with  thanks,  with  blessings,  and  perhaps  with 
gifts.  The  heart  and  hand  are  more  largely  expanded  by  the  wants 
of  a  brother  or  a  friend  ;  but  the  heroic  acts  that  could  deserve  the 
public  applause  must  have  surpassed  the  narrow  measure  of  discre- 
tion and  experience.  A  dispute  had  arisen,  %vho,  among  the  citizens 
of  Mecca,  was  entitled  to  the  prize  of  generosity ;  and  a  successive 
apiilication  was  made  to  the  three  who  were  deemed  most  worthy  of 
tiie  trial.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abdas,  had  undertaken  a  distant 
journey,  and  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  a 
suppliant,  "  O  son  of  the  uncle  of  the  apostle  of  God,  I  am  a  traveller 
and  in  distress  ! "  He  instantly  dismounted  to  present  the  pilgrim 
with  his  camel,  her  rich  cajjarison,  and  a  purse  of  foitr  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  excepting  only  the  sword,  either  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
or  as  the  gift  of  an  honored  kinsman.  The  servant  of  Kais  informed 
the  second  suppliant  that  his  master  was  asleep  ;  but  he  immediately 
added,  "Here  is  a  purse  of  seven  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  (it  is  all  we 
have  in  the  house),  and  here  is  an  order  that  will  entitle  you  to  a 
camel  and  a  slave  ;  "  the  master,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  praised  and  en- 
franchised liis  faithful  steward  with  a  gentle  reproof ,  that  by  respect- 
ing his  slumbers  h(»  liad  stinted  liis  bounty.  The  third  of  these 
heroes,  the  blind  Arabah,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  was  supporting  his 
steps  on  the  shoulders  of  two  slaves.  "  Alas  !  "  he  replied,  "  my  cof- 
fers are  empty  !  but  these  you  may  sell  ;  i*f  you  refuse,  I  renounce 
them."  At  these  words,  pushing  away  the  youths,  he  groped  along 
the  wall  witli  his  staff.  The  cliaracter  of  Ilatem  is  the  perfect  moddle 
of  Arabian  virtue  ;  *  he  wa-s  brave  and  liberal,  an  eloquent  poet,  and 
a  successful  robber  ;  forty  camels  were  roasted  at  his  hospitablo 
fea.sts  ;  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  suj^pliant  enemy,  he  restored  both  tlie 
captives  and  the  spoil.  The  frei-dom  of  his  countrymen  disdained 
the  laws  of  j\istice  ;  they  proudly  indulged  the  spontaneous  impulse 
of  pity  and  benevolence. 

Tlie  religion  of  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  consisted  in  the 
worsliip  of  the  sun,  tlu;  moon,  and  the;  fixed  stars  ;  a  primitive  and 
specious  mod(?  of  superstition.  Tlie  biight  kimiiuiries  of  tlie  sity  dis 
j)lay  the  visilile  image  of  the  Deity  :  their  number  and  distance  con- 
v<y  to   a    pliilosophic,   or  even  a    vulgar,   eye,  the  idea  of    bound- 

♦  8co  the  Iranolntion  of  Uic  amtii«iinr  I'crHJan  roinnucc  of  Ilntitn  Tni.  Iiy  Duneon 
Kurboti,  Eb([.,  auion^i  the  worku  publishud  by  tUc  Uricntal  Traneiuliuu  Vund.    M. 
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less  space  :  the  character  of  eternity  is  marked  on  these  solid  globes, 
that  seem  incapable  of  corruption  or  decay  :  the  regularity  of  their 
{notions  may  be  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  reason  or  instinct ;  and  tlieir 
real  or  imaginary  influence  encourages  the  vain  belief  that  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  are  the  object  of  their  peculiar  care.  The  science 
Df  a:jtn)n()iny  was  cultivated  at  Babylon  ;  but  the  school  of  the  Arabs 
«ras  a  clear  lirinanient  and  a  naked  plain.  In  their  nocturnal  marches 
ihey  steered  bytlie  guidance  of  the  stars  ;  their  names,  and  order,  and 
daily  station,  were  familiar  to  the  curiosity  and  devotion  of  the 
JJedoween  ;  and  he  was  taught  by  experience  to  divide  in  twenty- 
eight  parts  the  zodiac  of  the  moon,  and  to  bless  the  constellations  who 
»-efreshed,  with  salutary  rains,  the  thirst  of  the  desert.  The  reign  of 
Ihe  heavenly  orbs  could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  visible  sphere  ; 
and  some  metajjliysical  powers  were  necessary  to  sustain  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  and  the  resurrection  of  bodies  :  a  camel  was  left  to 
perish  on  the  grave,  that  he  might  serve  his  master  in  anothei-  life  ; 
and  the  invocation  of  departed  spirits  implies  that  they  Avere  still  en- 
dowed with  consciousness  and  power.  I  am  ignorant  and  I  am  care- 
less of  the  blind  mythology  of  the  b.irbarians ,  of  the  local  deities,  of 
the  stars,  the  air  and  the  earth,  of  their  sex  or  titles,  their  attributes, 
or  subordination.  Each  tribe,  each  family,  each  independent  warrior, 
created  and  changed  the  rites  and  the  object  of  his  fantastic  worship, 
but  the  nation,  in  every  age,  has  bowed  to  the  religion,  as  well  as  to 
the  language,  of  Mecca.  The  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Caaba  as- 
cends beyond  the  Christian  era .  in  describing  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Greek  historian  Diodorus  has  remarked,  between  the  Thamu- 
dites  and  the  Salnans,  a  famous  temple,*  whose  superior  sanctity  was 
revered  by  all  the  Arabians  ;  the  linen  or  silken  veil,  which  is  an- 
nually renewed  by  the  Turkish  emperor,  was  first  offered  by  a  pious 
king  of  the  Ilomerites,  who  reigned  seven  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Mahomet.  A  tent  or  a  cavern  might  suffice  for  the  worship 
of  the  savages,  but  an  edifice  of  stone  and  clay  has  been  erected  in  its 
place  ;  and  the  art  and  power  of  the  monarch's  of  the  east  have  been 
confined  to  the  simplicity  of  the  original  model.  A  spacious  portico 
includes  the  quadrangle  of  the  Caaba— a  square  chapel,  twenty-four 
cubits  long,  twenty-tiiroe  broad,  and  twentv-seven  high  :  a  door  and 
a  window  admit  the  light  ;  the  double  roof  is  supported  by  three  pil- 
lars of  wood  ;  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  discharges  the  rain-water,  and  the 
well^Zemzem  is  protected  by  a  dome  from  accidental  pollution.  Tlie  tribe 
of  Koreish,  by  fraud  or  force,  had  actjuired  the  custody  of  Caaba  :  the 
sacerdotal  office  devolved  through  four   lineal   descendants    to  the 


*  Mr.  Forster  (Oeo^raphy  of  Anhia.  vol.  ii..  p.  im,  et  seq.)  has  raised  an  objec- 
tion, m  I  think,  f.  till  to  tr  is  hypothuKis  of  Gil;bon.  Tlie  temple,  situated  in  the 
country  of  the  Haiii/.omc'iieis.  was  not  between  the  Thamudites  and  the  Sabian.^,  but 
Iii^'her  up  than  the  coast  inh:tbito<i  by  the  former.  Mr.  l^'orster  wouhl  phice  it  as  faf 
north  an  Moihili.  1  am  not  fpiiU!  eatibficd  that  this  will  OL'rec  with  the  whole  de- 
Bcnption  of  Diodorus.— M.  1&45. 
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grandfatlier  of  Mahomet  ;  and  the  family  of  the  Hashemites,  from 
whence  he  sprung,  was  the  most  respectable  and  sacred  in  the  ejv  s 
of  their  country.  The  precincts  of  Mecca  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
sanctuary  ;  and,  in  the  last  month  of  each  year,  the  city  and  temple 
were  crowded  with  a  long  train  of  pilgrims,  who  presented  their, 
vows  and  offerings  in  the  house  of  God.  The  same  rites  which  are 
now  accomplished  by  the  faithful  mussulman,  were  invented  and 
practised  by  the  superstition  of  the  idolaters.  At  an  awful  distanco 
they  cast  away  their  garments  ;  seven  times,  with  hasty  steps,  th?y 
encircled  the  Caalm,  and  kissed  the  black  stone  :  seven  times  they 
visited  and  adored  the  adjacent  mountains  :  seven  times  they  threw 
stones  into  the  valley  of  Mina  :  and  the  pilgrimage  was  achieved,  as 
at  the  present  hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  camels,  and  the  burial 
of  their  hair  and  nails  in  the  consecrated  ground.  Each  tribe  either 
found  or  introduced  in  the  Caaba  their  domestic  worship  :  the  temple 
was  adorned  or  defiled  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  men, 
eagles,  lions,  and  antelopes  ;  and  most  conspicuous  was  the  statue 
of  Hebal,  of  red  agate,  holding  in  his  hand  seven  arrows,  without 
heads  or  feathers,  the  instruments  and  symbols  of  profane  divination. 
But  this  statue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  arts  :  the  devotion  of  the 
ruder  ages  was  content  with  a  pillar  or  a  tablet  :  and  the  rocks  of  the 
desert  were  hewn  into  gods  or  altars,  in  imitation  of  the  black  stone 
of  Mecca,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  an  idolatrous 
origin.  From  Japan  to  Peru,  the  use  of  sacrifice  has  universally  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  votary  has  expressed  his  gratitude  or  fear  ay  de- 
stroying or  consuming,  in  honor  of  the  gods,  the  dearest  and  most 
precious  of  their  gifts.  The  life  of  a  man  is  the  most  precious  obla- 
tion to  deprecate  a  public  calamity  :  the  altars  of  Pho^uicia  and 
Egypt,  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  have  been  polluted  with  human  gore  ; 
the  cruel  practice  was  long  preserved  among  the  Arabs  :  in  the  third 
century  a  boy  wa3  annually  sacrificed  by  the  tril)e  of  Dumatians  ;  and 
a  royal"  captive  was  piously  slaughtered  by  the  prince  of  the  Saracens, 
the  ally  and  soldi(!r  of  the  emperor  Justinian.*  A  parent  who  drags 
his  son  to  the  altar  exhibits  the  most  painful  and  sublime  effort  of 
fanatici.sm  :  the  deed  or  the  intention  was  sanctified  by  the  example 
of  saints  and  heroes  ,  and  the  father  of  Mahomet  liimself  was  dev_oted 
by  a  rash  vow,  and  hardly  ransomed  for  the  ecjuivalent  of  a  hun- 
dred camels.  In  tlie  time  of  ignorance,  the  Arabs,  like  the  Jews  and 
Egj'ptians,  abstained  from  the  taste  of  swine's  flesh  ;  they  circum- 
cised their  children  at  the  age  of  puberty  :  the  same  customs,  with- 
out the  censure  or  the  prec<'pt  of  the  Koran,  "nave  been  silently  trans- 
mitted to  tlieir  7)osterity  and  proselytes.  It  has  been  sagaciously 
conjecturf^l  that  the  artful  legislator  indulged  the  stuljborn   ])rejudi- 

*  A  writer  in  the  "  C'nlciitta  Review  "  (No.  xliii ,  p.  15)  maintaina  th.it  th  ;  Hacrillcu 
of  iiiiinan  l>einj;n  in  Arabia  waa  only  incidental,  and  in  thu  cbkc  of  violent  and  cruuJ 
tyrants  ;  where  it  in  nllegel  to  have  been  done  uulforuily  and  on  priiiciplx,  tlie  au- 
tuority  w«eiu«  doubtful.— S. 
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ces  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  more  simple  to  believe  that  he  ndheroa 
to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  his  youth,  witliout  foresoein"-  tliat  a 
practice  congenial  to  tlio  oliniale  of  Mecca  niinlit  ])ecome  useless  or 
incoavc'inent  on  tlio  Iwnks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Vol<,ra. 

Arabia  was  free  :  tlic  adjacent  kingdoms  wore  shaken  by  the  storms 
of  conquest  and  tyranny,  and  the  persecuted  sects  fled  to  tlie  happy 
/and  where  they  might  profess  what  they  tliought,  and  practise  what 
they  professed.  The  religions  of  the  Sabians  and  Magians,  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  were  disseminated  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the 
Ked  Sea.  In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  Sabianism  was  dilTused 
over  Asia  by  the  science  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  arms  of  the  Assyr- 
ians. From  the  observations  of  two  thousand  years,  the  priests  anJ 
astronomers  of  Babylon  deduced  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  aud  prov- 
idence. They  adored  the  seven  gods,  or  angels,  who  directed  the 
course  of  the  seven  planets,  and  shed  their  irresistible  influence  on  the 
earth.  The  attributes  of  the  seven  planets,  with  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  and  the  twenty-four  constellations  of  the  northern  and 
southern  hemisphere,  were  represented  by  images  and  talismans  •  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated  to  their'respective  deities  :  the 
babians  prayed  thrice  each  day  ;  and  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Haran 
wa.s  the  term  of  their  pilgrimage.  But  the  flexible  genius  of  their 
faith  was  always  ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn  :  in  the  tradition  of 
the  creation,  the  deluge,  aud  the  patriarchs,  they  held  a  singular  agree- 
ment with  their  Jewish  captives  ;  they  appealed  to  the  secret  books 
of  Adam,  Seth,  aud  Enoch  ;  and  a  slight  infusion  of  the  gospel  has 
transformed  the  last  remnant  of  the  polytheists  into  the  Christians  of 
bt.  John,  in  the  territory  of  Bassora.*  The  altars  of  Babylon  were 
overturned  by  the  ]Magiaus  ;  but  the  injuries  of  the  Sabians  were  re- 
venged by  the  sword  of  Alexander  ;  Persia  groaned  above  five  hun- 
dred years  under  a  foreign  yoke  ;  and  the  purest  disciples  of  Zoroaster 
escaped  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  and  breathed  with  their  ad- 
versaries the  freedom  of  the  desert.  Seven  hundred  vears  before  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  the  Jews  were  settled  in  Arabia  ;  and  a  far  greater 
multitude  was  expelled  from  the  holy  land  in  the  wars  of  Titus  and 
Hadrian.  The  industrious  exiles  aspired  to  liberty  and  power  :  they 
erected  synagogues  in  the  cities,  and  castles  in  the  wilderness  ;  and 
their  Gentile  converts  were  confounded  with  the  children  of  Israel 
whom  they  resembled  in  the  outward  mark  of  circumcision.  The 
ChrLstian  missionaries  were  still  more  active  and  successful :  the 
Catholics  ass-rted  their  universal  reign  ;  the  .sects  whom  they  op- 
pressed successively  retired  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
the  Marcionites  and  the  Manichajans  dispersed  their  j)ha7itastic  opin- 
lons  and  apocryphal  gospels  ;  the  churches  of  Yemen,  aud  the  princes 

*  The  Codex  Nasirans,  their  sacred  book,  has  been  publLshed  by  Norber"',  whose 
researches  contain  almost  all  that  is  known  of  tlii.s  Hin-nlar  people.  But  th?irori"in 
U  almost  as  obscure  as  ever  :  if  ancient,  their  creed  has  been  so  corrupted  with  mys 
ticiam  and  ilahometanlsm,  that  its  native  lineameiita  are  very  indistinct  -  M. 
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of  Hira  and  Gassan,  were  instructed  in  a  purer  creed  by  the  Jacobite 
and  Nestorian  bishops.  The  liberty  of  choice  was  presented  to  the 
tribes  ;  each  Arab  was  free  to  elect  or  to  compose  his  private  religion  ; 
and  the  rude  superstition  of  his  house  was  mingled  with  the  sublime 
theoloo-y  of  saints  and  philosophers.  A  fundamental  article  of  faith 
was  inculcated  bv  the  consent  of  the  learned  strangers  ;  the  existence 
of  one  supreme  God,  who  is  exalted  above  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth,  but  who  has  often  revealed  himself  to  mankind  by  the  ministry 
of  his  angels  and  prophets,  and  v/hose  grace  or  justice  has  interrupted, 
l)y  seasonable  miracles,  the  order  of  nature.  The  most  rational  of  the 
Arabs  acknowledged  his  power,  though  they  neglected  his  worship  ; 
and  it  was  habit  rather  than  conviction  that  still  attached  them  to  the 
relics  of  idolatry.  The  Jews  and  Christians  were  the  people  of  the 
hook;  the  Bible  was  alreadv  translated  into  the  Arabic  language,  and 
the  volume  of  the  Old  Testament  was  accepted  by  the  concord  of  these 
implacable  enemies.  In  the  storv  of  the  Hebrew  pa  riarchs,  the  Arabs 
were  pleased  to  discover  the  frothers  of  their  nation.  They  applauded 
the  birth  and  promises  of  Ismael  ;  revered  the  faith  and  virtue  of 
Abraham  ;  traced  his  pedigree  and  their  own  to  the  creation  of  the 
first  man,  and  imbibed  with  equal  credulity  the  prodigies  of  the  holy 
text  and  tlie  dreams  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbis. 

The  ])ase  and  plebeian  origin  of  Jilahomet  is  an  unskilful  calumny 
of  the  Christians,*  who  exalted  instead  of  degrading  the  merit  of  their 
adversary.  His  descent  from  Ismael  was  a  national  privilege  or  fable  ; 
but  if  tlie  first  steps  of  the  pedigree  are  dark  and  douljtful,  he  could 
produce  many  generations  of  pure  and  genuine  nobility  :  he  sprung 
from  the  tribe  of  Koreishf  and  the  family  of  Hashem,  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Arabs,  the  princes  of  Mecca,  and  tht;  hereditary  guardians 
of  the  Caaba.  :j:  The  grandfather  of  Mahomet  was  Abdol  Motalleb, 
the  son  of  Hashem,  a  wealthy  and  generous  citizen,  who  relieved  the 
distress  of  famine  with  the  supplies  of  commerce.     Mecca,  which  had 

•  The  most  orthodox  Mahometans  only  reckon  back  the   ancestry  of  the  prophet, 
for  twenty  tjeneratioiis,  to  Adnan.     (Weil,  Mohammed  der    Propliet,  p  1).— M.  1.--45. 
1  Accordin"  to  theusiKtllv  rceeived  tradition,  Korcish  was   origini  lly  an  epithet 


qnently  flftti  in  the  ascendinf;  '.inc  from  Mahomet,  obtained  Fiinreine  power  iit  !\,]g„_ 
ca.  His  office  and  iirivilf'^'eB  were— to  Hiipply  the  nuniiToim  inli^rinis  with  fog-tivity 
fresh  water,  Ihc  Intter  n  rare  article  at  Mecca  ;  to  conduct  the  bubincKs  of  Uh  wliicli 
plr- •  and  to  pri'sidt!  in  Uie  Hcuate  or  council.  His  n-venins  were  a  te,,,,!,.  niavo  ; 
merchandiHc  hrouL'tit  to.M«;cca.  After  tluMlcath  of  Kusnai  lliefc!  "llici;i„„si(l(r(d  by 
vld  -d  amon'4  hiH  desccndintN  ;  nnrl,  Ihou^rh  the  branch  from  which  Al||,r  .mthor  mldii 
bcloTi-'cd  t  Ahe  rei^fninj;  line,  yet  hiii  fauiily,  especially  after  the  dcisiiip  with  a  mau 
father,  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  actual  uoverumeut  of  Meet" 
incd,  pp.  i  and  12).— S. 
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l)f>on  foil  by  tho  liberality  of  tlie  father,  was  savo<l  by  the  courage  of 
the  son.  TJie  kiugdoin  of  Yemen  was  subject  to  the  Christian  i)rince3 
of  Abyssiui:'. ;  their  vassal  Abrahah  Wiis  provoked  by  an  insult  to 
avenge  the  honor  of  the  cross  ;  and  the  holy  city  was  invested  by  a 
tr::in  of  elei)hants  and  an  army  of  Africans.  A  treaty  was  proposed  ; 
and,  in  the  first  audience,  the  grandfatlier  of  Mahomet  demanded  tho 
rcsKtution  of  his  cattle.  "  And  why,"  said  Abrahah,  "do  you  not 
rather  implore  my  clemency  in  favor  of  your  temi)le,  which  I  have 
threatened  to  destroy  ? "  "Because,"  replied  the  intrepid  chief,  "  the 
cattle  are  my  own  ;  the  Caaba  belongs  to  the  gods,  and  thc>i  will  de- 
fend tlicir  house  from  injury  and  sacrilege."  The  want  of  ]irovisions, 
or  the  valor  of  the  Koreish,  compelled  the  Abyssinians  to  a  disgraceful 
retreat  ;  their  discomfiture  has  been  adorned  with  a  miraculous  flight 
of  birds,  who  showered  down  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  infidels  ;  and 
the  deliverence  was  long  commemorated  by  the  era  of  the  elephant.* 
Tlie  glory  of  Abdol  Motalleb  was  crowned  "with  domestic  happiness  ; 
his  life  was  prolonged  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  vears,f  and 
he  became  the  father  of  six  daughters  and  thirteen  sons.'  His  best 
beloved  Abdallah  was  the  most  beautiful  and  modest  of  the  Arabian 
youth  ;  and  in  the  first  night,  when  he  consummated  his  marriage 
with  Amina,:j:  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Zahrites,  two  hundred  virgins 
are  said  to  have  expired  of  jealousy  and  despair.  Mahoniet,  or  more 
properly  Mohammed, §  the  only  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina,was  born* 


*  ITie  apparent  miracle  \va?  nothina;  else  but  the  small  pos,  wh  ch  broke  out  in 
tne  army  of  Abrahah.  (Sprcnser,  Life  of  Mohammed,  p.  3.3,  who  quotes  Wakidi  ; 
Weil,  MohaiMmcd,  p.  10.)  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  npjjearance  of  the 
emall-pos  in  Arabia.  (Reiske,  Opuscula  Medica  ex  monumentis  Arabum,  Halaj. 
1776,  p.  8).— S. 

t  Weil  Bct3  him  domi  at  about  eighty-two  at  his  death.  (Mohammed,  p.  28).— S 

X  Amina  was  of  Jewish  birth.     (Von  Hammer,  Geschlchte  der  Assass.  p  Kl)  — M. 

Von  Hammer  gives  no  authority  for  this  important  fact,  which  eeems  hardly  to 
agree  with  Spren\'er's  account  that  she  was  a  Koreishite,  and  the  daughter  of  Wahb, 
an  elder  of  tne  Zohrah  family.— S. 

§  Mohammed  means  "  praised,"  the  name  given  to  him  by  his  grandfather  on  ac-- 
count  of  thefavorable  omen  attending  his  birth.  When  Amina  had  given  oirth  to 
the  prophet,  she  sent  for  his  grandfather,  and  related  to  him  that  she  had  seen  in  a 
dream  a  light  proceeding  from  her  body,  which  illuminated  the  pahices  of  Bostra. 
(Sprenger,  p.  7b.)  We  learn  from  Burckhardt  that  among  the  Arabs  a  name  is  givan 
to  the  infant  immediately  on  its  birth.  The  nam  •  is  derived  from  some  trifling  ac- 
cident, or  from  some  object  whicli  had  struck  the  fancy  of  the  mother  or  any  of  the 
women  present  at  the  child's  birth.     (Xotes  on  the  Bedouins,  vol.  i ,  p.  97).— S. 

I  All  authorities  agree  that  Mohammed  was  born  on  a  Mondav,  in  the  first  half  of 
Raby'  I. ;  but  they  diller  on  the  year  and  on  the  date  of  the  mon'th.  Most  tradition.? 
6ay  that  ho  died  at  an  age  of  sixty-three  years.  If  this  is  correct,  he  was  bom  in 
G71.*  There  a  e,  however,  good  traditions  in  Bokhari,  Moslim,  and  Tirmidzy.  ac- 
cording to  which  he  attained  an  age  of  six,t}'-fivc  years,  which  would  place  his  birth 
in  569.  With  reference  to  the  date,  his  birthday  is  eel  brated  on  the  njth  of  Raby' 
I.  by  the  Musalnian-^,  and  for  this  day  are  almost  all  traditions.  This  was  a  Thurs- 
day in  071,  and  a  Tuesday  in  5!;'J  ;  and,  supposing  the  new  moon  of  Raby'  I.  was 
Been  one  day  sooner  than  expected,  it  was  a  Monday  in  5fi0  A  tradition  of  Abu 
Ma'shar  is  for  the  2d  of  Raby'  I.,  which  v.as  a  Monday  in  571  ;  but  Abii  Ma'ahar 

*  TMs  ifi  the  year  which  Weil  decides  upou. 
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at  J^Iecca  four  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  and  two  months 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Abyssinians,  whose  victory  would  have  intro- 
duced into  tlie  Caaba  the  religion  of  the  Christians  In  his  e.^r ly  in- 
fancv  Mie  was  deprived  of  liis  father,  his  mother  and  his  grandfather 
his  uncles  were  strong  and  numerous  ;  and  in  the  division  of  the  n- 
herimnce  the  orphan^,  share  was  reduced  to  five  camels  and  an  .Ethi- 
onian  maid-servant.*  At  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war.  Aba 
Kb  The  most  respectable  of  his  uncles,  was  the  guide  and  guardian 
of  his  youth  ;  in  his  twentv-fifth  year,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Cadiiah  a  rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  who  soon  rewarded  his 
Sdel  tv  With  the  gift  of  her  hand  and  fortune,  lie  marnage  con- 
tract, hi  the  simple  style  of  antiquity,  recites  the  mutua  lo.e  of  Ma- 
homet and  Cadijah ;  describes  hmi  as  the  most  accomplished  of  the 

ri^eof  Koreish;  and  stipulates  a  dowry  of  twelve  ounces  of  gold 
and  twentv  camels,  which  was  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  his  uncle 
By  th'S  alliance,  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  restored  to  the  station  of  his 
ancestors;  and  the  judicious  matron  was  content  with  his  domestic 
virtues  till,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
a  prophet,  and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Koran 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  compamons,  Mahome^  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward  gitt  >vhich  is  sel- 
om  despised,  except  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been  refused.     Before 
e%oS  the  orator  engaged  on  his  side  the  affections  of  a  public  or 

private  audience.     They   applauded  his  commanding  presence,   lus 

"^'AeT^^T&Ker'il  this  Pubject,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  Caussin  de 

the  end  of  '^^^.^X ,1  frer«"ce  of  ten  davs.     Hence  also  we  can  explain  certain  dis- 
jnvolvinj;  a  year  y  'J'«f ^u  ce  "'  ^f!*,  I'ji-;  calculating  by  the  luni-solar  year  in 

"«>'''^'";f,;"STndcr .  arrat^    <  tU  r    adT,^  ini  huciT  periods  by  the  application 

+  Sprcn^'cr.  n'^^'^^'p'^.fP- °VnTi  ?n^  to  brhiL'  him  forwards,  but  to  his  own  in.xtivity 
oamad  Saib. — 8.  ^i.- 
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maj-.'Stic  asprct,  his  picrcinn;  rye,  his  p^racious  smile,  his  flowing 
beard,  his  countenance  that  i)ainted  every  sensation  of  tlie  soul,  and 
his  gestures  that  enforced  eacli  expression  of  the  tongue.*  In  tlio 
familiar  offices  of  life  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  grave  and  cere- 
monious politeness  of  his  country  ;  liis  respectful  attention  to  the  rich 
and  powerful  was  dignified  by  his  condescension  and  affability  to  the 
poorest  citizens  of  Mecca  ;  the  frankness  of  his  manner  concealed  tlie 
artifice  of  his  views  ;  and  the  habits  of  courtesy  were  imputed  to 
personal  friendship,  or  universal  benevolence.  His  memory  was  ca- 
pacious and  retentive,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his  imagination  sub- 
lime, liis  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  He  possessed  the  cour- 
age both  of  thought  and  action  ;  and,  although  his  designs  might 
gradually  expand  with  his  success,  the  first  idea  which  he  entertained 
of  his  divine  mission  bears  the  stamp  of  an  original  and  superior 
genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah  was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
noblest  race,  in  the  use  of  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia  ;  *  and  the 
fluency  of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  the  practice  of 
discreet  and  se;u3onable  silence.  With  these  powers  of  eloquence, 
Mahomet  was  an  illiterate  barbarian  ;  his  youth  had  never  been  in- 
structed in  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  ;  f  the  common  ignorance 

*  To  the  general  characteristics  of  Mahomet's  person  here  recorded  by  Gibbon, 
it  may  not  be  unlnterestins;  to  add  rhe  more  particular  traits  deiived  from  the  re- 
poarches  of  modern  orientalists.  "  Mohammed."  suyp  Dr.  Sprenijer,  "was  of  mid- 
dling size,  had  broad  shoulders,  a  v  idc  chest,  ard  large  bones,  and  he  was  fleshy 
but  not  stout.  Tlie  immoderate  size  of  his  head  was  partly  disguised  by  the  long 
locks  of  hair,  which  in  slight  curls  came  nearly  down  to  the  lobes  of  his  ears.  His 
oval  face,  though  tawny,  was  rather  fair  for  an  Arab,  but  neither  pale  nor  high  cci- 
ored.  The  forehead  was  broad,  and  his  linn  and  hing,  but  narrow,  eyebrows  were 
separated  by  a  vein,  which  you  could  .see  throbbing  if  he  was  ungry.  Under  long 
eyelashes  sparkled  bloodshot  black  eyes  through  wide-slit  eyelids.  Jlis  nose  was 
large,  prominent,  and  slightly  hooked,  and  the  tip  of  it  seemed  to  be  turned  up.  but 
was  not  so  in  reality.  The  mouth  was  wide,  and  he  had  a  good  set  of  teeth,  and  the 
fore-teeth  were  asunder.  His  beard  rose  from  the  cheek-bones,  and  came  down  to 
the  collar-bone  ;  he  clipped  his  mustachios,  but  did  not  shave  them  He  stooped, 
and  was  slightly  humpbacked.  Itis  gait  was  carehiss,  and  he  walked  fast  but  heavi- 
ly, as  if  he  were  ascending  a  hill ;  *  and  if  he  looked  back,  he  turned  his  whole 
body.  The  mildness  of  his  countenance  gained  him  the  contidence  of  every  one  ; 
but  ha  could  not  look  straight  into  a  man's  face  ;  he  turned  his  eyes  usually  out- 
wards. (Jn  his  I):  ck  he  had  a  round,  fleshy  tumor  of  the  size  of  "a  pigeon's  egg  ; 
its  furrowed  surface  was  covered  with  hair,  and  its  base  was  surrounded  by  black 
moles.  This  was  con.sidcred  as  the  seal  of  his  prophetic  mission,  at  least  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  career,  by  his  followers  who  were  so  devout  that  they  found  a 
cure  for  their  ailiiiL's  in  drinking  the  water  in  which  he  had  bathed  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  very  refreshing,  for  he  perspired  profusely,  and  his  skin  exhaled  a  strong 
emell."    (Life  of  Jlohammed,  p.  84.) 

t  Namely,  both  as  being  a  Koreishite,  and  as  having  been  suckled  five  rears  in 
the  desert  by  his  foster-mother  Ilalymah,  of  the  tribe  of  Banu  Sad,  which  spoke  the 
purest  dialect.    (Sprenger,  p.  77.)— S. 

}  Modem  orientalists  are  inclined  to  answer  the  question  whether  Mahomet  could 
read  and  write  ia  the  alflrmative.    The  point  hinges  upon  the  critical  interpretation 

*  Weil's  description,  which  agrees  in  other  particulars,  differs  in  this  :  "  ITis  liandi 
and  feet,"  says  that  writer.  "  were  very  larOT,  yet  his  step  was  so  light  '"^at  bis  fout 
left  no  mark  behind  in  the  sand."— p.  341." 
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exempted  liim  from  -sliame  or  reproach,  but  he  vras  reduced  to  a  nar- 
row circle  of  existence,  and  deprived  of  those  faithful  mirrors,  Avhich 
reflect  ti  our  mind  the  minds  of  sages  and  heroes.     Yet  the  book  of 
aature  and  of  man  was  open  to  his  view  ;  and  sonje  fancy  has  been 
jndulo-ed  in  the  political  and  philosophical  observations  which  are  as- 
cribed to  the  Arabian  traveller.     He  compares  the  nations  and  the  re- 
n^-ions   of    the   earth ;    discovers  the   weakness  of   the  Persian  and 
Koman  monarchies  ;  beholds  with  pity  and  indignation   the  degenc- 
racv  of  the  times  ;  and  resolves  to  unite  under  one  (lod  and  one  king, 
ilie"  invincible  spirit  and  primitive  virtues  of  the  Arabs.     Our  more 
accurate  inquirv  will  suggest,  that  instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the 
^amps,  the  temples  of  the  East,  the  two  journeys  of 'Mahomet  into 
Syria  were  confined  to  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Damascus  ;  that  he  was 
onlv  thirteen  years  of  ago  wlien  he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  his 
uncle  ;  and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  as  soon  as  he  had 
disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah.     In  these  hasty  and  superfi- 
cial excursions,  the  eyo  of  genius  might  discern  some  objects  invisi- 
ble to  his  grosser  companions  ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge  might  be  cast 
upon  a  fruitfnl  soil  :  but  his  ignorance  of  the  Syriac  language  must 
have  checked  his  curiosity  ;  and  I  cannot  perceive,  in  the  life  or  writ- 
ings of  Mahomet,  that  his  prospect  was  extended  far  beyond  the  lim- 
it.s'of  the  Arabian  world.     From  every  region  of  that  solitary  world, 
the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  wore  annually  assembled  by  the  calls  of  de- 
votion and  commerce  ;    in  tlie  free  concourse  of  multitudes,  a  sim- 
phj   citizen,  in    his   native   tongue,  might    study   the  political   state 
and   character   of  the   tribes,  the   theory  and   practice   of  the  Jews 
and  Chri.stians.     Some  useful  strangers 'might   be  tempted  or  forced 
to  implore  the  rites  of  hospitality  ;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have 
named  the  Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they  accuse 
of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the  composition  of  the  Koran.     Conver- 
sation enriches  the  understanding,  but  .solitude  is  tlie  .school  of  genius  ; 
and  the  uniformity  of  a  work   denotes  the   hand  of  a  single  artist. 

of  certain  passases  of  the  Koran,  and  tinon  the  authority  of  traditions.  The  96th 
Sura,  adduced  bv  Gibbon  in  support  of  his  view,  is  interpreted  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy 
as  an  ar'niment  on  the  opposite  pide  (Mem.  dc  I'Acad.  des  In.ser.  L.,  p.  93),  and  his 
opinion  in  supported  by  Weil  (p.  4(5,  note  50).  Moslem  aultiors  ure  at  variance  on 
the  subject.  Almost  all  the  modern  writers,  and  many  of  the  old,  deny  the  ability 
of  their  prophet  to  read  and  wr.te  ;  but  trood  authors,  especially  of  the  Shiite  sect, 
admit  that  he  could  read,  thou','h  they  describe  hiin  as  an  unskilful  penman.  ^  Tho 
former  ilass  of  writers  support  their  opinion  by  pervertinfr  the  texts  of  the  Koran 
which  bearnirm  the  subject.  "Several  instances,"  says  l)r  Sjjrengcr,  '-in which 
Mohamm "d  did  read  and  write,  are  recorded  by  Bokhan,  Nasay,  iind  others.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  he  wished  to  appear  iirnorant,  in  order  to  raise  the  elegance  of 
tlie  composition  of  the  Koran  into  a  miracle  "  (p  102).  The  same  wish  v/ould  doubt- 
less influence  the  views  of  the  more  orthodox  Musnlman  commentators.  It  may 
J)c  further  remarked,  that  readinij  and  writin;;  were  far  from  beimj  so  rare  ainon<; 
the  citizens  ot  .Mecca  in  the  ti.ne  of  Mahomet  as  Gibbon  represents  (S^) render,  p. 
87i.  Nor,  on  a  general  view,  docs  it  ai)t)ear  probable  that  a  work  like  the  Koran,  con- 
taiiiinij  freipient  references  to  the  Scriptures  and  othur  books,  tjhould  have  bccu 
composed  by  '•  an  illiterate  barburlAii.  ' — S- 
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From  liis  earliest  youth,  Mahomet  was  addicted  to  religious  contera. 
l^ation  ;  each  year  durinp:  tlie  month  of  Kamadan,  ho  withdrew  from 
the  world,  and  from  the  arms  of  C'adijah  ;  in  the  cave  of  Ilera,  threo 
miles  from  Mecc^i,  he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm, 
whose  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens  but  in  the  mind  of  tlie  prophet. 
The  faith  which,  under  the  name  of  Mam,  *  he  preached  to  his  family 
and  nation,  is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  necessary  fiction, 
That  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  the  apostlb 
OF  God. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apologists,  that  while  the  learned  na- 
tions of  antiquity  were  deluded  by  the  fables  of  polytheism,  theif 
simple  ancestors  of  Palestine  preserved  tlie  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  true  God.  The  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah  may  not  easily  bo 
reconciled  with  the  standard  of  human  virtue  ;  his  metai)liysical 
qualities  are  darkly  expressed  ;  but  each  page  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Prophets  is  an  evidence  of  his  power  ;  th(;  unity  of  his  name  is  in- 
scribed on  the  first  table  of  the  law  ;  and  his  sanctuary  was  never  de- 
filed by  any  visible  image  of  the  invisible  essence.  After  the  ruin  of 
the  temple,  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  was  purified,  fixed,  and 
enlightened,  by  the  spiritual  devotion  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  the  au- 
thority of  Mahomet  will  not  justify  his  perpe"tual  reproach,  that  tho 
Jews  of  Mecca  or  Medina  adored  Ezra  as  the  son  of  God.  But  tho 
chrildren  of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be  a  people  ;  and  the  religions  of  the 
world  were  guilty,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet,  of  giving  sons, 
or  daughters,  or  companions,  to  the  supreme  God.  In  tho  rude  idola- 
try of  the  Arabs,  the  crime  is  manifest  and  audacious  ;  the  Sabian.s 
are  poorly  excused  by  the  pre-eminence  of  the  first  planet,  or  intelli- 
gence in  their  celestial  hierarchy ;  and  in  the  Magian  system  the  con- 
flict of  the  two  principles  betrays  the  imperfection  of  the  conqueror. 
The  Christians  of  the  seventh  century  had  insensibly  relapsed  into  a 
semblance  of  paganism  ;  their  public  and  private  vows  were  address- 
ed to  the  relics  and  images  that  disgraced  the  temples  of  the  East ; 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty  was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  and 
saints,  and  angels,  the  objects  of  popular  veneration  ;  and  the  Collyri- 
dian  lieretics,  who  flourished  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  name  and  honors  of  a  goddess.  The  mys- 
teries of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear  to  contradict  the  princi- 
ple of  the  divine  unity.  In  their  obvious  sense,  they  introduce  three 
equal  deities,  and  transform  the  man  Jesus  into  the  substance  of  the 

*  Islam  is  the  verbal  noun,  or  infinitive,  and  Moslim,  wliich  has  been  corrupted 
into  Mumlrnan  or  Mumlman,  is  the  participle  of  the  cansativo  fonn  otsnlm,  which 
means  immunity,  peace.  The  sitriiification  of  hlha  is  theroforc  to  make  peace,  or 
to  obtain,  itiinvinity,  cither  by  compact,  or  by  doiii'.'  liomo'j:c  to  the  ntronger,  acknowl- 
cd^n;,'  iris  superiority,  and  surrendcrinLC  to  bini  the  object  of  tlie  dispnte.  It  also 
means  simply  to  surrender.  In  tlic  Konin  it  siiuitu'-i  in  most  instances  to  do 
homage  to  (jod,  to  acknowledge  biin  as  our  absolute  Lord,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Idols.  Sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  in  that  book  in  its  technical  meaning,  as  the 
Dame  of  a  religion.    (Spronger,  p.  108.)— 8. 
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Son  of  God  ;  an  orthodox  commentary  will  satisfy  only  a  believing 
mind  ;  intemperate  curiosity  and  zeal  had  torn  the  veil  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  each  of  the  Oriental  sects  was  eager  to  confess  that  all, 
except  themselves,  deserved  the  reproach  of  idolatry  and  polythe- 
ism. Tlie  creed  of  Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion  or  ambiguity  ;  and 
the  Koran  is  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  unity  of  God.  The  prophet 
of  Mecca  rejected  the  worship  of  idols  and  men,  of  stars  and  planets, 
on  the  rational  principle  that  whatever  rises  must  set,  that  whatever 
is  born  must  die,  that  whatever  is  corruptible  must  decay  and  perish. 
In  the  Author  of  the  universe,  his  rational  enthusiasm  confessed  and 
adored  an  infinite  and  eternal  being,  without  form  or  place,  without 
issue  or  similitude,  present  to  our  most  secret  thoughts,  existing  by 
the  necessity  of  his  own  nature,  and  deriving  from  himself  all  moral 
anl  intellectual  perfection.  These  sublime  truths,  thus  announced  in 
the  language  of  the  prophet,  are  firmly  held  by  his  disciples  and  de- 
fined with  metapliysical  precision  by  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran. 
A  philosphic  theist  might  subscribe  the  popular  creed  of  the  Mahom- 
etans ;  a  creed  too  sublime  perhaps  for  our  present  faculties.  What 
object  remains  for  the  fancy,  or  even  the  understanding,  when  we 
have  abstracted  from  the  unknown  substance  all  ideas  of  time  and 
space,  of  motion  and  matter,  of  sensation  and  reflection  ?  The  first 
principle  of  reason  and  revelation  was  confirmed  by  the  voice  of 
Mahomet ;  his  proselytes  from  India  to  Morocco  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Unitarians ;  and  the  danger  of  idolatry  has  been 
prevented  by  the  interdiction  of  images.  The  doctrine  of  eternal 
decrees  and  ab.solute  predestination  is  strictly  embraced  by  the  Ma- 
hometans ;  and  tliey  struggle  with  the  common  difficulties,  liow  to 
reconcile  the  prescience  of  God  with  the  freedom  and  responsibility 
of  man  ;  Jlow  to  explain  the  permission  of  evil  under  the  reign  of 
infinite  power  and  iuunito  goodness.  * 

•  This  sketch  of  the  Arabian  prophet  nnfl  his  doctrines  is  drawn  with  too  much 
partiality,  and  r^-qnires  to  be  modified  by  the  researches  and  opinions  of  later  in- 
qnircrs.  Gibbon  was  proI)ably  led  by  his'notion  that  JIahomet  was  a  "  philosophic 
nieist,"  to  re'.;ar<l  him  witli  such  evident  favor.  Nothing',  however,  can  be  more 
at  variance  with  the  prophet's  enthusiastic  temperament  than  such  a  character. 
His  apparently  deistical  opinions  arose  merely  from  his  belief  in  the  Mosaic  revela- 
tion, and  his  rejection  of  that  of  Christ.  lie  was  thus  a  deist  in  the  sense  that  any 
Jew  may  be  called  a  deist.  On  this  point  Sprenu'cr  well  remarks,  "  He  never  c  uld 
reconcile  his  notions  of  CJod  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  with  the  divinity 
of  Christ ;  and  he  was  disEriisted  with  the  monkish  institutions  and  sectarian  dis- 
putcs  of  the  ChriMtians.  His  creed  was :  '  He  is  (Jod  alone,  the  eternal  (!od  ;  he  has 
not  begotten,  and  is  not  begotten  ;  find  none  is  his  equal.'  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  more  erxfineous  than  to  suppose  th.'it  Mohammed  was,  at  any  period  of  his  early 
career,  a  deist.  P''aifh.  when  once  r'xtinct,  cannot  he  revived  ;  and  it  was  his  enriiu- 
siastic  faith  in  in-pinition  that  made  I  iin  a  prophet"  (p.  V^-i\.  .And  that  ■Mahomet's 
ideas  of  (Jod  were  far  from  biin"  of  that  abstract  nature  which  mi^rlit  suit  a  "i)hilo- 
sophic  theist,"  Is  evident  from  nis  ascribint;  to  the  ()mnipf>tent  ninety-nine  attri- 
butes, thus  reardiiu'  him  as  a  heinc  of  the  most  concrete  kind.     (lb.,  p.  00.) 

With  regard,  ai;ain,  to  the  orii,Hnality  of  Mahomet's  doctrines,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  It  was  not  so  complete  as  (iibbon  would  learl  u?  to  believe  bv  charactcr- 
Ulnj;  the  Koran  us  the  work  "  of  a  hin;jle  wtibt,'  and  by  rtprescuting  Mahomet  m 
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The  God  of  nature  has  written  his  existence  on  all  his  works,  and 
his  law  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  restore  the  knowledge  of  the  one, 
and  the  ])ractico  of  the  other,  has  hceii  the  real  or  pretended  aim  of 
the  ]irophets  of  every  age  :  the  liberality  of  Mahomet  allowed  to  his 
predecessors  the  same  credit  which  he  claimed  for  himself  ;  and  the 
chain  of  inspiration  was  prolonged  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Koran.  During  that  period,  some  rays  of  pro])hetic 
light  had  been  imparted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  of 
the  elect,  discriminated  by  their  respective  measure  of  virtue;  and 
grace  ;  thret*  hundred  and  thirteen  apostles  were  sent  with  a  special 
commission  to  recall  their  country  from  idolatry  and  vice  ;  one  hun- 
dred and  four  volumes  have  been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  and  six 
legislators  of  transcendent  brightness  have  announced  to  mankind  the 
six  successive  revelations  of  various  rites,  but  of  one  immutable  re- 
ligion. The  authority  and  station  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
Christ,  and  Mahomet,  rise  in  just  gradation  above  each  other  ;  but 
Avhosoevcr  hates  or  rejects  any  one  of  the  prophets  is  numbered  with 
the  infidels.  The  writings  of  the  patriarchs  were  extant  only  in  the 
apocryphal  copies  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  ;  the  conduct  of  Adam 

cut  off  from  all  subsidiary  sources  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  read.  The 
latter  point  has  l)ecn  already  examined  ;  and  it  now  remains  to  fehow  that  Mahomet 
was  net  without  predecessors,  who  had  not  only  held  the  eame  tenets,  but  even 
openly  preached  them.  Gibbon  admits,  indeed,  that  before  Mahomet's  time  "the 
most  rational  of  the  Arabs  acknowledged  God's  power,  though  they  nej^de^ted  his 
worship  ;  "  and  that  it  was  habit  rather  tlian  conviction  that  still  attached  them  to 
the  relics  of  idolatry  [mpra,  p.  57).  But  the  new  creed  had  made  still  more  active 
advances.  The  Koreishitcs  charged  Mahomet  with  taking  his  whole  doctrine  from 
a  hook  called  the  •' Asatyr  of  the  Ancients,"  which  is  several  times  quoted  in  the 
Koran,  and  appears  to  have  contained  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  (Sprenger, 
p.  KKi )  At  the  fair  of  Okatz,  (^oss  had  preached  the  unity  of  God  before  Mahomet 
assumed  the  prophetic  oflice  ;  and  contemporary  with  him  was  Omayah  of  Tayef, 
to  whose  teachings  Mahomet  allowed  that  his  own  bore  a  great  similarity,    (lb., 

f)p.  5,38,39.)  Zayd  the  sceptic  was  another  forerunner  of  Mahomet,  and  his  fol- 
owcrs  were  among  the  prophet's  first  converts  (p.  167).  Sprenger  concludes  his 
account  of  tlie  Prie-Mahornetans — or  Reformers  before  the  Reformation— as  follows: 
•'  From  the  preceding  account  of  early  converts,  and  it  embraces  nearly  all  those 
who  joined  Mohammed  during  the  first  six  year.'J.  it  appears  that  the  leading  men 
among  them  held  the  tenets  which  form  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  the  Arabic 
prophet  long  before  he  preaclied  them.  They  were  not  his  tools,  but  his  constitu- 
ents. He  clothed  the  sentiments  which  he  had  in  common  with  then  in  poetical 
language  ;  and  his  malady  uave  divine  sanction  to  his  oracles.  Even  when  he  was 
acknowledged  as  the  niessengjr  of  God,  Omar  had  as  mucli  or  more  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  Islam  as  Mohammed  himself.  lie  sometimes  attempted  to 
overrule  the  convictions  of  these  men,  but  he  succeeded  in  very  few  instances.  The 
Islam  is  not  the  work  of  Mohammed;  it  is  not  tlie  doctrine  of  the  impostor;  it 
embodies  the  faith  and  sentiments  of  men  who  for  their  talents  and  virtues  must  be 
considered  as  the  most  distinguistied  of  their  nation,  and  who  acted  under  nil  cir- 
cumstances so  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs  tliat  they  must  be  regarded  as  their 
repres  ntatives.  The  Islam  is,  therefore,  the  oflfspring  of  tlic  spirit  of  the  time,  and 
the  voice  of  the  Arabic  nation.  And  it  is  this  whicli  made  it  victorious,  particu- 
larly among  nations  whose  habits  resemble  tho.^e  of  the  Arabs,  like  the  lierbers  and 
Tatars.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  impostor  has  deliled  it  by  his  im- 
inorauty  and  perrerscnesB  of  miud,  and  that  most  of  the  objectiouabl«  doctrines  are 
hla'ip.  174j.— a. 
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had  not  entitled  liim  to  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  his  cliildren  ;  the 
seven  precepts  of  ^soah  were  observed  by  an  inferior  and  imperfect 
class  of  the  prosclvtt-s  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  the  memory  of  Abraham 
was  obscurelv  revered  bv  the  Sabians  in  his  native  land  of  Chaldoea,- 
of  the  mvriads  of  prophets,  Moses  and  Christ  alone  lived  and  reigned . 
and  the  remnant  of  the  inspired  writings  was  comprised  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  miraculous  story  ot  Moses  is 
consecrated  and  embellished  in  the  Koran  ;  and  the  captive  Jews  enjoy 
the  secret  revenge  of  imposing  their  own  belief  on  the  nations  whose 
recent  creeds  thev  deride.  For  the  author  of  Christianity,  th  •  Ma- 
hometans are  taught  by  the  prophet  to  entertain  a  high  and  mysterious 
reverence  "  Verilv,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  apostle  of 
God  and  his  word,' which  he  conveyed  unto  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  pro- 
ceding  from  him:  lionorable  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come; 
and  one  of  those  who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of  God.  Ihe 
wonders  of  the  genuine  and  apocryphal  gospels  are  profusely  helped 
on  his  head  ;  and  the  Latin  Church  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  trom 
the  Koran  the  immaculate  conception  of  his  virgin  mother,  let  Jesus 
wa.s  a  mere  mortal  ;  and,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  his  tt  stimony  will 
serve  to  condemn  both  the  Jews,  who  reject  him  as  a  prophet  and  the 
Christians,  who  adore  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  ma  ice  ot  his  ene- 
mies aspersed  his  reputation,  and  conspired  against  his  life  ;  but  their 
intention  only  was  guilty;  a  phantom  or  a  criminal  was  subs  ituted  on 
the  cross  and  the  innocent  saint  was  translated  to  the  seventh  heaven. 
Durinff  six  hundred  vears  the  gosi)el  was  the  way  of  truth  and  salva- 
tion •  but  the  Christians  insensil)ly  forgot  both  the  laws  and  the  ex- 
ample of  their  found(;r  ;  and  Mahomet  was  instructed  by  the  Gnostics 
to  accuse  the  church,  as  well  as  the  synagogue,  of  corruptmg  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  sacred  text.  The  piety  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  rejoiced 
in  the  assurance  of  a  future  prophet,  more  illustrious  than  themselves: 
the  evangelic  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy  Ghos.^  was  prefigured 
in  the  name,  and  accomplished  in  the  person,  of  Mahomet,  the  great- 
est and  la.st  of  the  apostles  of  God.  _ 

Tho  communication  of  ideas  requires  a  simi  itude  of  thought  and 
lan^'uair..  •  the  discourse  of  a  i)hilosopher  would  vibrato  without  effect 
on  The  oar  of  a  pea.sant  ;  yet  hou-  minut.,  is  tli..  f^^^^'f.!'''^''?'^ 
stundiuL'  if  it  be  romparerl  with  the  contact  of  an  mhnite  and  finito 
mind,  with  tho  word  of  God  expressed  by  the  tongue  or  the  pen  of  a 
mortal  '  'I'he  inspiration  of  the  nel)reNV  proi.bets,  of  the  aj.ostles  and 
evanRoiists  of  Christ,  might  not  b.;  in.-omi.atil)le  with  tlie  exercise  of 
their  reason  and  n.-nn-ry  ;  an<l  the  div.Tsity  of  the.r  genius  is  strongly 
marked  in  the  stvjo  jukI  comi-osition  of  tlie  l)fK)ks  of  the  Old  and  New 
T..stament  l?ut" Mahomet  wail  content  with  a  character  more  huniDle, 
vrt  more  sublime,  .,f  a  simple  editor  :  the  substance  oi  "the  Koran 
n.Tording  to  hims.-lf  or  his  disciples,  is  uncreated  and  et.irnal ;  sub- 
kiHtinL'  in  the  essence  of  th.;  Deity,  and  inscribed  with  a  pen  ot  light 
on  the  table  of  his  everlasting  decrees.     A  paiior  copy,  in  a  volume  ot 
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silk  finjl  pen.,  was  l.roun;ht,  down  (o  tlio  lowest  l.oaven  by  tl.o  anffel 
.al>iK.l  who.undcr  th..  Jowi.slu.conomy,  liad  ind<>ed  been  dispatclied  on 
e  most  ,mp,utant  erramls ;  and  this  trusty  messenger  successively 
le^ealed  th.>  chapters  and  verses  to  the  Arabian  ],rophet.  Instead  of 
a  perpetual  and  perlect  m,>asure  of  the  divine  will,  tlie  fragments  of 
the  Ivoran  were  i)roduced  at  the  discretion  of  Mahomet .  eadi  revela- 
tion  IS  suited  to  the  emergencies  of  his  i.olicy  or  passion  ;  and  all  con- 
tradiction .is  removed  by  the  saving  maxim,  that  any  text  of  scripture 
IS  abrogated  or  modified  by  any  subsequent  passage.  Tlie  word  of 
Uod,  and  of  the  apostle,  was  diligently  recorded  by  his  disciples  on 
pa  ,n-leaves  and  the  shoulder-bo-nes  of  mutton  ;  and  the  pages  with 
out  order  and  connection,  were  cast  into  a  domestic  cliest  in  the  cus- 
tody of  one  of  Ins  wives.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the 
sacred  volume  was  co  lected  and  publislied  by  his  friend  and  successor 

t1otl,vf  "f  .  t7°'-'  '''f  ''TT^  ^^'  ^'^'^  ^'^^'1^1^  Othman,  in  the  thir 
t  eth  ^  ear  of  the  Ilegira  ;  f  and  the  various  editions  of  the  Koran  assert 
the  same  miraculous  privilege  of  a  uniform  and  incorruptible  text  In 
tlie  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the  prophet  rests  tlie  truth  of  his 
mission  on  tlie  merit  of  his  book,  audaciously  challenges  both  men 
n^tT^,^  VnT^f""  the  beauties  of  a  single  page,  and  presumes  to 
assert  that  bod  alone  could  dictate  this  incomparable  performance 
Ihis  argument  is  most  powerfully  addressed  to  a  devout  Arabian' 
whose  mind  is  attuned  to  faith  and  rapture,  wliose  ear  is  delighted 
by  the  music  of  sounds  and  whose  ignorance  is  incapable  of  compar- 
ing the  productions  of  human  genius.  The  harmony  and  copiousness 
ot  style  will  not  reach,  in  a  version,  the  European  infid.  1  lie  will 
peruse  with  impatience  the  endless  incoherent  rhapsody  of  fable  and 
precept,  and  declamation,  which  seldom  excites  a  sentiment  or  an  idea 
^vhlcal  sometimes  crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is  sometimes  lost  in  the 
clouds.     The  divine  attributes  exalt  the  fancy  of  the  Arabian  mission- 

*  Abubeker,  at  the  Buwgeation  of  Omar,  gaveorder?  for  its  collection  nnd  nni.i; 
catiou  ;  but  the  editorial  labor  was  actuallyl^erformed  by  Ze  ^Ibn  Ti  aCirwho  hid 
been  one  of  Mahomot's  secretaries.  He  i«  related  to  havi  gathered  thSt-''  from 
^8^"'r"i''';rS  '">'"'\t°^  white.stot.e.  and  from  the  breast.rof  men.''  (We  iT 
348;  CalciittaKeview,  No.  xx.wii.,  J).  <).)— 8  v>tt.ii,  p. 

•  1  The  recension  of  Othman  has  been  handed  down  to  us  unaltered      So  carcfnllv 
indeed   has  it  been  prc8er^■ed  that  there  are  no  variations  of  mportance--we  m"St 
tlSn  fh^^'  "k  ^'^'•'ilf"^"«  at  all    amon<;st  the  innumerable  copie^^of  tlie  Korin  Hcat- 
S  ^*»7.'i?hont.the  vast  bounds  of  the  empire  of  Islam.    Contending  and  embit- 
tered factions  originating  ,n  the  murder  of  Othman  himself,  within  a  qu  rtcr  of  a 
yJ!:  h';?'tn-Trn'''  '^r"'?^  Mahomet,  have  ever  since  rent  the  Mahon?J     ,  wor  d 
}^l}fl  ?  "^  Koran  has  always  been  current  amongst  them  ;  and  the  conKentnneous 
use  of  It  by  all  up  to  the  present  day,  is  a;,  irrefragable  proof  that  we  have  i  o  v  be- 
Thorfi  ''^  ;=e If-same  text  prepared  by  the  commands  if  that  unfortSe  caliph 
There  is  probably  .,o  other  work  which  has  r.unained  twelve  centuries  wi  hso  pure 
V^A  ;.  Mi"  '■"'■"'"'^  readings  are  wonderfully  U-w  in  number,  and  are  chieflv  con 
fined  to  differenco.s  in  the  vowel  points  and  diacritical  signs  ;  but  as  these  murks 
were  invented  at  a  later  date,  and  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  early  copies  tUevcati 
h^lj  be  Baid  to  affect  the  text  of  Othman.    (Calcutta  Keview,  No  xSi    p^  n" 
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arr  ;  but  liis  loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  tlie  sublime  simplicity  of 
the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  remote  age,  in  the  same  country,  and 
in  the  same  language.*  If  tlie  composition  of  the  Koran  exceed  the 
faculties  of  a  man,  to  what  superior  intelligence  should  we  ascribe  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  or  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes'?  In  all  religions 
the  life  of  the  founder  supplies  the  silence  of  his  written  revelation  : 
the  sayings  of  ilahomet  were  so  many  lessons  of  truth  ;  his  actions 
so  many  examples  of  virtue  ;  and  the  public  and  private  memorials 
were  preserved  by  his  wives  and  companions.  At  the  end  of  two 
hundred  years,  the  Sonna,  or  oral  law,  was  fixed  and  consecrated  by 
the  labors  of  Al  Bochari,  who  discriminated  seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  genuine  traditions,  from  a  mass  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  reports,  of  a  more  doubtful  or  spurious  character. f 
Each  day  the  pious  author  prayed  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  per- 
formed iiis  ablutions  with  the  water  of  Zemzem  :  the  pages  were 
successively  deposited  on  the  pulpit  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  apostle  ; 
and  the  work  has  been  approved  by  the  four  orthodos  sects  of  the 
Sonnites. 

The  mission  of  the  ancient  prophets,  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus,  had 
been  confirmed  by  many  splendid  prodigies  ;  and  Mahomet  was  re- 
peatedly urged,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  to  produce 
a  similar  evidence  of  his  divine  legation  ;  to  call  down  from  heaven 
the  angel  or  the  volume  of  his  revelation,  to  create  a  garden  in  tiio 
desert,  or  to  kindle  a  conflagration  in  the  unlje-lieving  city.  As  often 
as  he  is  pressed  by  the  demands  of  the  Korei.sh,  he  involves  himself 
in  the  obscure  boast  of  vision  and  prophecy,  appeals  to  the  internal 
proofs  of  liis  doctrine,  and  shields  himself  behind  the  providence  of 
(iod,  who  refuses  those  signs  and  wonders  that  would  depreciate  tha 
merit  of  faith,  and  aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.  But  the  modest 
or  angry  tone  of  his  apologies  betrays  his  weakness  aud  vexation  , 
and  these  passages  of  scandal  establish,  beyond  suspicion,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Koran.  The  votaries  of  Mahomet  are  more  assured  tlian 
himself  of  his  miraculous  gifts,  and  their  confidence  and  credulity 
increa.se  as  they  are  further  removed  fiom  the  time  and  place  of  his 
spiritual  exidoits.  Tiiey  believe  or  ainrm  that  trees  went  forl'h  to 
meet  liim  ;  that  he  was  saluted  by  stones  :  that  water  gushed  from 
his  fingers  ;  that  he  fed  the  hungry,  cured  the  sick,  and  raised  the 

*  The  age  of  tlic  book  of  Job  '\.i  still,  nnd  probnbly  v.'ill  still  be,  diRpntod.  Roscn- 
mullcr  thun  BtutcH  liis  own  opinion  :  "C'crto  s('rii)ribiis  republics;  tomporfons  assi- 
p  .mdiini  csHf,  librum,  su;;der(;  vidctnr  ad  Cliiildaisnuim  vi'r.;cns  ncnno."'  Vet  the 
obscrvutionH  of  KoHcs^nrten.  which  HoKenmiillfr  hiH  tr'vcn  i?i  (i  noic,  nnd  common 
roa^on,  t^wj^iiyvl  tliat  thin  Olialdiiism  may  he.  X\w  native:  form  of  a  much  carliT  dia- 
li'ct ;  or  ttio  (^haldaic  miy  have  (idopti-d  the  political  arclinisms  of  a  dialect  dilTeritin; 
from,  but  not  lef-i  ancient  than  the  Hebrew.  (See  Ko.sc.imiiller.  I'role^,'.  on  Job,  p. 
41.)    The  poetry  apix'urs  to  me  to  bfbini;  lo  a  much  earlier  period.— M  . 

1  Th(!  numbers  '.vent  much  more  disnroportionatc  ihan  thene.  Out  of  000,000  trii' 
ditioHH,  Bokhari,  found  only  4,UUvj  to  l)o  gtuuiuu.  (WcU,  Ucsch.  der  C'halifuu,  vol. 
L.  p,  291.>— S 
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doad  ;  that  a  beam  groaned  to  liiiu  ;  that  a  caraol  complahicd  to  h'm  • 
t  hat  a  should(M- of  mutton  infonuod  him  of  its  boin.?^  poisoned;  ami 
that  both  animate  and   inanimate  nature  were  equally  sul)j(>et  to  tho 
apostle  of  Ood.     His  dream  of  a  nocturnal  journey" is  seriously  di- 
scnbed  as  a  real  and  corporeal  transaction.     A  mysterious  animal, 
the  Uorak,  conveyed  him  from  th(>  temple  of  Meccano  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  with  his  companion  Gabriel,  he  successively  ascended  the  seven 
lieavens,  and   received   and  repaid  tlie  salutations  of  tho  ])atriarchs 
tho  prophets,  and  the  angels,  in  their  respective  mansions.     Eevond 
the  .seventh  heaven,  IMahomet  alone  was  permitted  to  i)rocced';  ho 
passed  the  veil  of  unity,  approached  within  two  bow-shots  of  the 
throne,  and  felt  a  cold  that  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  when  his  shoul- 
der  was  touched  by  the  hand  of  (iod.     After  this  familiar  thou"-h  im- 
portant conversation,  he  again  descended  to  Jerusalem,  remounted  tho 
Borak,  returned  to  ISIecca,  and  performed  in  tho  tenth  part  of  a  night 
the  journey  of  many  thousand  years.     According  to  another  legend 
the  apostle  confounded  in  a  national  assembly  the  malicious  challenn-o 
of  the  Koreish.     His  resistless  word  split  asunder  the  orb  of  the  moon  • 
tlie  obedient  planet  stooped  from  her  station  in  the  sky,  accomplished 
the  seven  revolutions  round  tho  Caaba,  saluted  Mahoinet  in  the  Ara- 
bian tongue,  and  suddenly  contracting  her  dimensions,  entered  at  tho 
collar,  and  issued  forth  through  the  sleeve,  of  his  shirt.     The  vu]o-ar 
are  amused  with  the  marvellous  tales  ;  but  the  gravest  of  the  Mus^iil- 
man  doctors  imitate  the  modesty  of  their  master,  and  indulge  a  lati- 
tude of  faith  or  interpretation.     They  might  speciously  allege,  that 
in  preaching  the  religion,  it  was  needless  to  violate  tho  harmony  of 
nature  ;  that  a  creed  unclouded  with  mvstery  may  be  excused    from 
miracles  ;  and  that  the  sword  of  Mahomet  was  not  less  putent  than 
the  rod  of  Moses. 

The  polytheist  is  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  variety  of  super- 
stition :  a  thousand  rites  of  Egyptian  origin  were  interwoven  with 
the  essence  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  and  tho  spirit  of  the  gospel  had 
evaporated  in  the  pageantry  of  the  church.  The  prophet  of  Mecca 
was  tempted  by  prejudice,  or  policy,  or  patriotism,  to  sanctify  the 
rites  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  custom  of  visiting  the  holy  stone  of 
the  Caaba.  But  the  precepts  of  Mahomet  liimself  inculcate  u  more 
S'lnple  and  rational  piety  ■  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms  are  the  religious 
duties  of  a  Musulman  ;  and  he  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  prayer  will 
carry  him  half  way  to  (Jod,  fasting  will  bring  him  to  the  door  of  his 
palace,  and  alms  will  gain  hini  admittance.  I.  According  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  nocturnal  journey,  the  apostle,  in  his  personal  conference 
with  tlie  Deity,  was  commanded  to  impose  on  his  disciples  the  daily 
oblieation  of  fifty  i)rayers.  My  the  advice  of  Moses,  he  applie<l  for  an 
fllicviation  of  this  intolerable  l>urtheii  ;  the  numl)cr  wa.s  gradually  re- 
duced to  five  ;  without  any  dispen.sation  of  business  or  pleasure  or 
tim<!  or  place  :  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  is  repeated  at  davbreak 
at  noon,  ia  the  afternoon,  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  first  watch  of 
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tlie  nMd  •  and  in  tlie  present  decay  of  religious  fervor,  our  travellers 
are  edTtied  with  the  profound  humility  and  attention  of  the  Turks  and 
Persians.  Cleanliness  is  the  key  of  prayer  :  the  frequent  lustration 
of  the  hands  the  face,  and  the  body,  which  was  practised  of  old  by 
the  Arabs,  is  solemnly  enjoined  by  the  Koran  .  and  a  permission  is 
formally -^ranted  to  supply  with  sand  the  scarcity  of  water.  Ihe 
words  and  attitudes  of  supplication,  as  it  is  performed  either  sitting 
or  standing'-  or  prostrate  on  the  ground,  are  prescribed  by  custom  or 
authority -^ut  the  praver  is  poured  forth  in  short  and  fervent  ejacu- 
lations ■' the  measure  of  zeal  is  not  exhaustea  by  a  tedious  liturgy; 
and  each  Musulman,  for  his  own  person,  is  invested  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  priest.  Among  the  theists,  who  reject  the  use  of  images,  it 
lias  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  the  wanderings  of  the  fancy  by 
directino-the  eye  and  the  thought  towards  a  kehla,  or  visible  point  of 
the  horizon.  The  prophet  was  at  first  inclined  to  gratify  the  Jews  by 
the  choice  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  a  more  natural  par- 
tiality •  and  five  times  every  day  the  eyes  of  the  nations  at  Astracan 
at  Fez  at  Delhi,  are  devoutly  turned  to  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca. 
Yet  e%-ery  spot  for  the  s(^rvice  of  God  is  equally  pure  :  the  Mahome- 
tans indifferently  prav  in  their  chamber  or  in  the  street.  As  a  dis- 
tinction from  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  Friday  in  each  week  is  set 
apart  for  the  u.seful  institution  of  public  worship  :  the  people  are 
assembled  in  the  mosch :  and  the  imam,  some  respectable  el- 
der a.scends  the  pulpit  to  begin  the  prayer  and  pronounce  the 
sc-ri'non  But  the  Mahometan  religion  is  destitute  of  priesthood 
or  sacrifice  ;  f  and  the  independent  spirit  of  fanaticism  l(>oks 
down  with  contempt  on  the  ministers  and  slaves  of  superstition. 
II.  The  voluntary  penance  of  the  ascetics,  the  torment  and  glory 
of  tlieir  lives,  was  odious  to  a  prophet    who  censured  in  his  compan- 

*  Mahomet  at  Cr^t  granted  the  Jews  many  privileges  in  observing  their  ancient 
cn«toms.  and  especially  th.-ir  SaVjbalh  ;  and  he  hiini-elf  kept  the  fast,  of  tendajjs 
with  which  the  Jewish  year  begins.  But  when  he  found  t  imseif  deceived  in  his 
expectations  of  converting  thcin,  these  privileges  were  withdrawn  Jlecca  was 
suLlitutcd  for  Jerusalem  as  the  kei'a,  or  quarter  to  which  the  face  is  directed  dur- 
inij  prayer;  and.  in  place  of  the  Jewish  fa.st,  that  of  Ramadhan  was  instituttd. 
(Weil,  Mohammed,  p.  90.)— S.  ,  i       i,  i     i  r^-ui.  . 

t  Mr  Forster  (.Mahometanir^m  Unveiled,  vol.  i ,  p.  4ir.)  has  severely  rebuked  Gibbon 
for  hi.-)  inaccuracy  in  saying  that  "  the  Mahometan  rcliizion  is  destitute  of  priesthood 
or  «arrifire  ; "  but  this  expression  must  he  und.rKKKxl  of  th(-  (/(ncmt  practice  of  tlie 
Mahometans.  Tlic  occasion  of  the  pilgriraago  to  .Mecca  formed  an  exception  ;  am 
(Jibbon  has  himself  observed  ( vw/wa.  p.  4^)  that  "  the  pilpjimagc  was  achieved,  afor 
11,0  in-ifpiii.  hour,  by  u  saciilire  of  she<'i)  and  eiimcls  "  The  Koran  sanctions  sacn- 
ficfi  on  this  occasion  :  and  Mahomet  hinsclf.  In  V\<  last  pilgnma?c  t()  Mecca,  set 
the  .xample  bv  oftcrin  '  up  wilh  his  own  hand  the  sixty-three  canie.s  wliicli  He  nad 
brou'-htwith  him  fi-om  Medina,  ordering  Ali  to  do  the  like  with  the  ibir  y-seven 
which  he  had  brought  from  Yemen.  (Weil.  Mohammed,  pp.  SIM,  31-.)  I  "is  onii- 
nanre  was  probably  a  sort  of  politic;il  compromise  with  the  ancient  idolatrous  rites 
of  Mec/a  It  m-iy  be  further  remarked,  tliat  there  were  two  kinds  of  pilgrimage, 
viz  Ilfuli  and  rrnm.  The  rites  accompanying  them,  however,  were  exactly  simi- 
lar-'-tUe  only  distinction  being  that  ttie  former  took  place  only  on  the  appointed  fea 
tivuls  wbllat  Wie  lulter  inljiht  be  perfonued  all  the  year  round.     (lb  ,  p.  a'JO.)-S. 
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ions  a  rasli  vow  of  nbstaininp  from  flcsli,  and  womon,  and  slicop  ;  and 
lirnily  declared  tliat  ho  would  suffer  no  monks  in  liis  religion.  Yet 
he  instituted  in  each  year  a  fast  of  tliirtydays;  and  strenuously 
recoiinnended  tlu;  observance,  as  a  discipline  which  purifif'S  the  soul 
and  subdues  the  body,  as  a  salutary  ex(!rciso  of  olx'diencc  to  the;  will 
of  God  and  his  apostle.  During  the  month  of  Ramadan,  from  tho 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  Musulman  abstains  from  eating, 
and  drinking,  and  women,  and  baths,  and  perfumes  ;  from  all  nour 
ishments  that  can  restore  his  strength,  from  all  pleasure  that  can 
gratify  his  senses.  In  the  revolution  of  the  lunar  year,  tho  Kama- 
dan  coincides,  by  turns,  with  the  winter  cold  and  the  summer  heat  ; 
and  the  patient  martyr,  without  assuaging  his  thirst  with  a  drop  of 
water,  must  expect  the  close  of  a  tedious  and  sultry  day.  The  inter- 
diction of  wine,  ])eculiar  to  some  orders  of  priests  or  hermits,  is  con- 
Verted  by  Mahomet  alone  into  a  positive  and  general  law  :  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  glob(!  has  abjui'ed,  at  his  conmiand,  the  use  of 
that  salutary,  though  dangerous,  liipior.  These  ])ainful  restraints 
are,  doubtless,  infringed  by  the  libertine,  and  clud(>d  by  the  hyjio- 
crite  ;  but  the  legislator,  by  whom  they  are  enacted,  cannot  surely  be 
accused  of  alluring  his  pro.selytes  by  the  indulgence  of  their  sensual 
appetites.*  III.  The  charity  of  the  Mali<mietans  descends  to  the  ani- 
mal creation  ;  and  the  Koran  repeatedly  inculcates,  not  as  a  merit,  but 
as  a  strict  and  indispensable  duty,  the  ndief  of  the  indigent  and  un- 
fortunate. ISIahomet,  perhaps,  is  the  only  law  giver  who  has  defined 
the  precise  measure  of  charity  :  the  standard  may  vary  with  the  de- 
gree and  nature  of  property,  as  it  consists  either  in  money,  in  corn  or 
cattle,  in  fruits  or  merchandise  ;  but  the  Musulman  does  not  accom- 
plish the  law  unless  he  bestows  a  tuntk  of  his  revenue  ;  and  if  his 
conscience  accuses  him  of  fraud  or  extortion,  the  tenth,  under  the 
idea  of  restitution,  is  enlarged  to  a  flftJi..  Benevolence  is  the  founda- 
tion of  justice,  since  we  are  forbid  to  injure  those  whom  we  are 
bound  to  a.ssist.  A  prophet  may  reveal  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  of 
futurity,  but  in  his  moral  precepts  he  can  only  repeat  the  lessons  of 
our  own  hearts. 

The  two  articles  of  belief  and  the  four  practical  duties  of  Islam  f 
are  guarded  by  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  the  faith  of  tho 
Musulman  is  devoutly  fixed  on  the  event  of  the  judgment  and  the 
last  day.  The  prophet  has  not  presumed  to  determine  the  moment  of 
that  awful  catastrophe,  though  he  darkly  announces  the  signs,  both 

*  Forster  points  out  the  inconsistency  of  tliis  passage  with  the  one  on  page  230  ; 
"Ills  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  freedom  and  \nctory,  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the 
mdulgence  of  their  darling  passions  in  this  world  and"  the  other."  (Mahometunisni 
Unveiled,  vol.  ii.,  p.  498.)— S. 

t  The  fffur  practical  duties  are  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  and  pilgrimage.  (Weil,  Mo- 
hammed, p.  2HH,  note.)  Jt  is  here  obvious  that  Gibbon  hatl  not  overlooked  the  last, 
f hough  \xfi  has  omitted  it  in  th«  preceding  enumeration  of  iixo  wdinary  aiiCi  constant 
autieo  erf  aMusulmau.— S. 
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in  heaven  and  earth,  which  will  precede  the  universal  dissolution^ 
■when  life  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  order  of  creation  shall  be  con- 
founded in  the  primitive  chaos.  At  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  new 
worlds  will  start  into  being  ;  angels,  genii,  and  men,  will  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  the  human  soul  will  again  be  united  to  the  body.  The 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  Avas  first  entertained  by  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  their  mummies  were  embalmed,  their  pyramids  were  constructed, 
to  preserve  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  soul,  during  a  period  of  three 
thousand  years.  But  the  attempt  is  partial  and  unavailing  ;  and  it  is 
with  a  more  philosophic  spirit  that  iMahomet  relies  on  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  Creator,  whose  word  can  reanimate  the  breathless  clay, 
and  collect  the  innumerable  atoms  that  no  longer  retain  their  form  or 
substance.  The  intermediate  state  of  the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide  ;  and 
those  who  most  firmly  believe  her  immaterial  nature  are  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  she  can  think  or  act  without  the  agency  of  the  organs 
of  sense. 

The  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body  will  be  followed  by  the  final 
judgment  of  mankind  ;  and,  in  his  copy  of  the  Magian  picture,  the 
prophet  has  too  faithfully  represented  the  forms  of  proceeding,  and 
even  the  slow  and  successive  operations  of  an  earthly  tribunal.  By 
his  intolerant  adversaries  he  is  upbraided  for  extending  even  to  them- 
selves the  hope  of  salvation,  for  asserting  the  blackest  heresy,  tliat 
every  man  who  believes  in  Gfod  and  accomplishes  good  works,  may 
expect  in  the  last  day  a  favorable  sentence.  Such  rational  indiffer- 
ence is  ill  adai)ted  to  the  character  of  a  fanatic  ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  a  messenger  from  heaven  should  depreciate  the  value  and  neces- 
sity of  his  own  revelation.  In  the  idiom  of  the  Koran,  the  be'iief  of 
(io'd  i.S' inseparal)le  from  that  of  Mahomet  :  the  good  works  are  those 
which  he  had  enjoined  ;  and  the  two  (lualifications  imply  the  profes- 
sion of  Islam,  to  which  all  nations  and  all  sects  are  equally  invited. 
Their  spiritual  blindness,  though  excused  by  ignorance  and  crowned 
with  virtue,  will  be  scourged  with  everlasting  torments  ;  and  the 
tears  which  Mahomet  shed  over  the  toml)of  his  mother,  for  whom  he 
was  forbidden  to  pray,  display  a  striking  contrast  of  humanity  and 
fntliusiasm.  Tlie  doom  of  the  infidels  is  common:  the  measure  of 
their  guilt  and  punishment  is  determined  l)y  the  degree  of  evidence 
which  they  have  rejected,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  which  they 
have  entertained  :  the  eternal  mansions  of  the  Christians,  the  Jews, 
the  Sabians,  the  Magians,  and  th(;  idolaters,  are  sunk  below  each 
other  in  the  abyss  ;  and  tlie  lowest  hell  is  reserved  for  tluj  faithless 
]iy])ocrites  who'  l;ave  iLssumcd  tlie  musk  of  ndigion.  After  the  great- 
er ])art  of  mankind  has  been  rondcmned  for  their  opinions,  the  true 
bcli(-v«'rs  only  will  be  judged  by  their  actions.  Tln^  good  and  evil  ot 
each  MusuJnian  will  be  accurately  weighed  in  a  real  or  alh'gorical 
balance,  and  a  singular  mode  of  compensation  will  be  allowed  for  the 
])aynient  of  injuries  :  the  aggressor  will  refund  an  e(|uivalent  of  his 
Dwu  good  actions  lor  the  Ixjuelit  of  the  jjursou  wliom  he  has  wronged  ; 
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and  if  lie  sliould  bo  dostituto  of  any  moral  proporhy,  tlio  voi/^lit  of 
Ids  sins  will  bo  loaded  with  an  adeciuate  share  of  tlie  deniorit.s  of  the 
sufTerer.     Accordln;jf  as  the  shares  of  guilt  or  virtuo  shall  ])rei)onder- 
ate,  the  sentence  will  be  pronouneed,  and  all,  without  distinction,  will 
pass  over  the  shar]>  and  perilous  bridge  of  the  al)yss  ;  but  the  innocent 
treading  in  the  footstepsof  Mahonu^t,  will  gloriously  ent<;r  the;  gates  of 
paradis(%  while  the  guilty  will  fall  into  the  lirst  and  milde.t  of  tin 
seven  hells.     The  term  of  expiation  will  vary  from  nine  hundred  to 
seven  thousand  years     but  the  proj^het  has  judiciously  promised  that 
<iW  his  disciples,  whatever  may  be  their  sins,  shall  be*  saved  by  their 
own  faith  and  his  intercession  from  eternal  damnation.      It  is  not 
surprising  that  superstition  should  act  most  powerfully  on  the  fears 
of  her  votaries,  since  the  human  mind  can  paint  with  more  energy  the 
misery  than  the  bliss  of  a  future  life.     With  the  two  simple  elements 
of  darkness  and  fire,  we  create  a  sensation  of  pain  which  may  be  ag- 
gravated to  an  infinite  degree  by  the  idea  of  endless  duration.      But 
the  same  idea  operates  with  an  opposite  effect  on  the  continuity  of  pleas- 
ure ;  and  too  much  of  our  present  enjoyments  is  obtained  from  the 
relief  or  the  comparison  of  evil.       It  is  natural  enough  that  an  Ara- 
bian prophet  should  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  groves,  the  fountains, 
and  the  rivers  of  paradi.se;  but  instead  of  inspiring  the  blessed  in- 
habitants with  a  liberal  taste  for  harmony  and  science,  conversation 
and  friendship,  he  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and  diamonds,  the  robes 
of  silk,  palaces  of  njarble,  dishes  of  gold,   rich  wines,  artificial  dain- 
ties, numerous  attendants,  and  the  whole  train  of  sensual  and  costly 
luxury  wliich  becomes  insipid  to  the  owner  even  in  the  short  period 
of  this  mortal  life.      Seventy-two  houris,  or  black-eyed  girls  of  re- 
splendent beauty,  blooming  youth,  virgin  purity,  and' exquisite  sensi^ 
bility,  will  be  created  for  the  use  of  the  meanest  beli<;ver  ;  a  moment 
of  pleasure  will  be  prolonged  to  a  thousand  years,  and  his  faculties 
will  be  increased  a  hundred-fold  to  render  him  worthy  of  his  felicity. 
Notwithstanding  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  gates  of  heaven  will  1)0  open 
to  both  sexes  ;  but  Mahomet  has  not  specified  the  male  companions 
of  the  female  elect,  lest  ho  should  either  alarm  the  jealousy  of  their 
former  husbands  or  disturb  their  felicity  by  the  suspicion  of  an  ever- 
lastmg  marriage.     This  image  of  a  carnal  paradise  has  provoked  the 
indignation,  perhaps  the  envy,  of  the  monks  ;  they  declaim  against 
♦he  impure  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  his  modest  a])ologi.sts  are  driven 
to  the  ])Oor  cxcusi- of  figures  and  allegories.       But  the  sounder  and 
more  con:^istent  i)arty  adhere  without  shame  to  the  lit(vral  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Koran  :  useless  would  be  the  resurrection  of  tlie  body  un- 
less it  were  restored  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of  its  wortluest 
faculties  ;  and   the   union  of  sensual   and    intellectual  enjoyment  is 
requisite  to  complete  the  ]ia])piness  of  the  double  animal,  the  perfect 
man.      Yet  the  joys  of  the  Mahonuttaii   p;iradis(!  will    not    Ix;  confined 
to  tlie  indulgence   of  luxury  arul  appetite,   and    tlie  propluit  lias   ex- 
prcstily  declared  that  all  meaner  happiness  will  be  forgotten  and  de- 
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spised  by  the  saints  and  martyrs  who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  beati- 
tude of  the  divine  vision.  „  ,,  ,  ^^  .H  f 
The  first  and  most  arduous  conquests  of  Mahomet »  were  tliose  ot 

* '^hPoricrinal  materials  for  a  Life  of  Mahomet  are— I.  The  Koran —II.  The  tra- 
aitious  o?^Xm^?';  fonowcrs.-lll.  Some  poetical  works.-IV.  The  earliest  Ara- 

^TTKnm%°ll^cShe  generalintegri  and  anthenticity  of  ^vhich  Oriental 
scholars  are  a-reed,i^  theln-eat  storehouse  for  the  opinions  and  character  of  Ma- 
homet; but  the  events  of  his  outward  life  and  t^eir  connection  are  derived  almost 

"l?''ffiMSe°"' death,  such  of  his  followers  as  had  beenmuch  about  his  per- 
son (  W&  -companions")  were  surrounded  by  pupds  wlio  had  no  seen  and 
conversed  with  him,  but  who  were  desirous  of  acqnirin- information  rom  those 
wh"j  had  enjoved  that  advantage.  This  second  generation  wno  were  called  Tabiys 
(T-ibiiin  ''successors"),  transmitted  in  turn  to  others  the  information  thus  ac- 
Quircd  Great  care  was  employed  iu  comparing  and  sifting  ttiese  traditions,  which 
?\-ere  derived  from  various  and  often  distant  sources  ;  and,  as  a  guarantee  of  authen- 
ticitv  th'-name  of  the  persou  on  whose  authority  they  rested  was  transm.  ted 
alon^with  them  Itis  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  committed  to 
Sn'  in  Mahomet's  lifetime  ;  but  the  first  formal  co  lection  of  them  was  made 
ab"ut  a  ceiUury  after  his  death  by  command  of  the  Caliph  Omar  II  They  mul  i- 
iSanidly  •  and  it  is  said  thit  the  books  of  the  historian  Bokhari-who  died  only 
about  two  centuries  after  Mahomet-which  consisted  chiefly  of  these  traditions,  fi  led 
si'chuudnd  boxes,  each  a  load  for  two  men.  The  most  important  among  these  collec- 
toiS  lie  sis  canonical  ones  of  the  Sunnies  and  four  of  the  Skiahs.  The  former 
were  conn  1^^^^  r  the  influence  of  the  .\basside  caliphs,  and  were  begun  in  the 

rei  m  of  \\  M^mini.  The  Shiahs  were  somewhat  lat^T,  and  are  far  less  trus  worthy 
tbaVi  the  Sunnie-,  being  composed  with  the  party  view  of  supporting  the  claims  of 
Mi  and  his  descendants  to  supreme  power  ,  ,      ,,  ,  .,  * 

m  Some  extant  Arabic  poems  were  probably  composed  by  Mahomet's  contem- 
TOraVies  They  are  of  much  value  as  adding  confirmation  to  tlie  corresponding  tra- 
S  s-'  but  there  are  no  facts  in  the  prophet's  life  the  proof  ot  which  depends 
u  on  the^e  liistorical  remains.  Although,  therefore,  they  are  valuable  because 
Sr.  iTor/  f  tuidition,  their  practical  bearing  upon  the  biographical  elenients  of 
X  ,r  liet's  life  is  not  of  so  much  interest  as  miglit  have  been  expected.  They  de- 
serve leed,  deep  attention  as  the  earliest  literary:  r.maius  of  a  period  fi'ch  con- 
tained tbegemio/sucli  mighty  events,  but  they  give  us  little  new  nis^ight  into  the 
hi-torv  or  character  of  Mahomet.     (Calcutta  Review   No.  xxxvu.,  p.  6(,.) 

IV.  "It  seeinstl.at  regular  biographies  of  Mahomet  began  o  be  composed  towards 
thcend  of  t  lie  first  or  early  in  tiie  second  century  of  the  llegir  i ;.  but  the  earl  est 
iiSgraphical  writers,  whose  works  are  extant  more  or  less  in  heir  original  state 
are-l  Ibn  lsh:ic  ;  2.  Ibn  Ilisham  -3.  Wickidi  and  his  secretary  ;  4  I  abari  --1  Ibn 
THhV  aTabiv  diedA  II  l.-iKA.  b.  7C8).  His  work,  which  was  composed  for  the 
M  AlMan;r7.  enjoy rn  high  r^pumtion  among  the  Moslems  ;  audits  6tat«ments 
hive  been  iucorporatedMnto  most  of  the  subsequent  biographies  of  the  prophe  . 
Dr.  Hprei.ger,  however,  (p.  61),  though  h.-.rdly,  perhims,  on  sulHcient  gr/«  fs  '«- 
L'ards^bim  as  little  trustworthy  and  doubts  whether  his  book  has  co"f  ,f7'  /?. "' 
In  its  original  form.-2.  Ibn  fshac  was  succeeded  by  Ibn  »>«  '-'"J  (^"^5^^^- "•  \]^l 
A.  D  mu  whose  work,  still  extant,  is  founded  on  that  of  s  F/df  es^'Oi,  but 
bears  the  reputation  of  being  still  less  trustworthy-3  ^^ ''f '^'',  \''™  ;^L^^^^^^^ 
about  A.  II.  1>2!).  compiled  s.^veral  books  relating  to  Mahomet,  but  no  work  of  t^i^ 
has  comedown  to nsV.  itsori/inal  form.  Tlie  fruits  of  his  ^^^searc^  <  s  ^  er  ,  bo  y- 
ever  colW'ch.d  info  nfteei.  hn-.r-  (jnarto  volumes  bj;  his  secretary,  i  I",'"  ,  ,  ) 
tiiuid  The  first  of  these,  c.nt.inf.ig  the  Sircf  or  .lo  -raphy  of  Maliomet  V'^  '  | 
accounts  of  his  companions,  ha.  b^en  ,.rescrvcd  in  its  p'^jl^f '^':f"';;^'V\''^,;k^^^^^^^^ 
the  best  sources  or  information  r.-pecting  the  proiihet.  ^  Ji  .  'Tl  i«^is  b^ 
diBcoverrdby  ))r  Sprenger  at  Cawnpore  V^  "P"*;""'''' °lT  t  h  ,«  nev^^T  been 
fur  the  best  biography  of  the  Arabic  prophet,  but,  being  r"'','^-  '\  V  f„ Xn^_' X"-" 
used  by  u  European  scholar.    The  vera.;iiy  and  kuowlcd-e  of  the  author  have  uovor 
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}.i«  wifo.  liis  servant,  his  pupil,  and  his  friend  ;  sinco  ho  presented 
hnnself  as  a  prophet  to  tliose  who  were  nio^t  conversant  Nvitli  liis  in- 
hrmit.os  as  a  man.  Yet  Cadijah  believed  the  words,  and  eherished 
the  glory  of  her  husband;  the  obsequious  and  affectionate  Zeid  was 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  freedom  ;  the  illustrious  Ali,  tha  son  of 
Abu  raleb.  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Ids  cousin  with  the  spirit  of 
a  y.Hithful  hero_;  and  the  wealth,  the  moderation,  the  veracity  of 
Abubeker,*  coniirmed  the  religion  of  the  prophet  whom  lie  was  des- 
to  succeed.  By  Ids  persuasion,  ten  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Mecca  were  introduced  to  the  private  lessons  of  Islam  •  they 
yielded  to  tlie  voice  of  reason  and  enthusiasm  ;  they  repeated  tlie 
tundamenta  creed,  "  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  apos- 
tle of  (iod;  and  their  faith,  even  in  this  life,  was  rewarded  with 
riches  and  lionors,  with  the  command  of  armies  and  the  government 

been  impngned  by  his  contemporaries,  nor  by  frood  early  writers  "  It  is'  <rpnprnli^ 
quoted  under  the  name  of  "  WAckidi,"  pn^b^rbly  for  the  sake  of  brevitf  The 
careful  y  collee  ed  traditions  of  Wackidi  must  not  be  confoumlcd  with  the  ■roJnn 
CCS  of  the  ei.^hth  century  which  boar  the  same  name  and  Z  ch  for  a  the  baTs  of 

l?3lT(riTW,'-  ?ihor'/^''  ™":'  «l«brated  of  all  the  Arabichi'lorians,  died  A 
II.  di.MA.  IJ. 'Ji9).    A  short  account  ot  this  writer  is  L'iven  hv  (Jililvn  i,i,r>\,,.if  ,«i, 

of  l"am  "^The^Ju,":  Jl^^f  '''  f  ^""'.l'  ^^^'^  °^  Mu'lfo^'t'"  /if.  and'oT  rpn  1  et 
or  ibiam.     1  ne  latter  has  lontr  been  known-  and  a  nmtirm  r^r  a    j^,  *,,   '    '".     , 

Arabic,  was  published,  with,1x  Latin  transition  by  Ko  egarten  in  ^31^"  BnTthl 

tr" .^TatCe;™"  !/f.it'e'.s'is-r^V  ""'il'^  ^"^  ^'^'^  "'''^^  in  fn  m,"tru;twonhy''pers  a," 
irarisiation  even  so  late  as  18a!,  when  Dr.  Sprengcr  published  his  Life  of  Mahonipt 
It  has,  however  been  fiubsequently  discovered  iu  the  ori-dnal  lan4  a-e  by  th'  t"4n 
of  S,kuv"^t!'7>"''«  *'"  ^^  the  Indian  Government  to  search  tie  native  libraries 
nrnnf  .  ?^;../  l)r.  Sprenger,  therefore,  belongs  the  honor  of  havin..  discovered 
two  of  the  most  valuable  works  respecting  the  history  of  Mahomet  "  ""''"^'"^'''^ 
But  even  the  most  authentic  traditions  respecting  Mahomet  have  be-n  corrnntnd 
by  superstition,  faction,  and  other  causes  ;  and  itis  harj/rnecessary  io  saTZt^^ 
,^1  ??h"  "''"t"  ni"«t.P^ercise  the  most  careful  and  discriminathi-  criticis"n  i  tha 
work       '™-    ^'^'^"^°"°°  ""  ^''i^  Poi^t  is  the  defect  of  Oagnler's  olSerwise  exceilen? 

« JhnHH^fJ"  ^Tf '"^  bio^aphers  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  to  no  credit  as  independent 

%Zu:^T  ^^«{'?^'"''y  ^'."-^t^^-  i«  «f  '">  value  as  an^/!o>itt,  Abulfeda, 

t  lie  best  recent  biographies  of  Mahomet  by  Europeans  are  Dr   Snreneer's  T  ifp  of 

cr.*^:!^!!'^",''^''''"'  "■■' ,"?"".'  properly,  Abu  Uakr,  literally,  "  the  father  of  the  virgin  "— 
BO  called  because  his  daughter  Ayesha  was  the  only'malden  whom  Mihomc"t  mar 
llnc7aid  Ar'ai.t.&;^l',f"^       the  Taym  fun  ly,  ^luch  respected  for  his  benevo- 
he  nrcmhet  m^^  ^"^  '''f  •°"<'  "^  ^''^  ^^^^  t"  "cc.pt  the  mission  of 

•'  ffi?  i  li  of  Ah,  n     r   0''^'^°  Relieved  in  the  tinity  of  God  bWorc  that  event. 

lent^'^crnXbili tv'to^his'?"  ""^  f'[°'"^^'  "i''"'"''  >""  '>"'"'*?  "in"d  M,  hammed 
flSonn/^^i  .,,  ]  rL  r  v.*  ^""-^^ '  ''?  ''P^"'^  seven-eighths  of  lis  property,  whi.h 
amounted  to  4  ),(XK)  dirhams,  ora  thousand  poundsT  when  he  embraced  the  new 

IlittaiMe"5ina'^rniS."'  ^^^='' '^"'^  l^e  continued  the  samrcSirse  o?  lioe)! 
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ef  kingdoms.  Three  years  were  silently  employed  in  the  conversion 
of  fourteen  proselytes,  "the  first  fruits  of  his  mission;  but  in  the  fourth 
year  he  assumed  the  prophetic  otfice,  and  resolving  to  impart  to  hif? 
family  the  light  of  divine  truth,  he  prepared  a  banquet,  a  lamb,  as  it 
is  said,  and  a  bowl  of  milk,  for  the  entertainment  of  fbrty  guests  of 
the  race  of  Hashem.  "  Friends  and  kinsmen,"  said  Mahomet  to 
the  assembly,  "  I  offer  you,  and  I  alone  can  offer,  the  most  precious 
of  gifts,  the'  treasures  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to  come.  God 
has  commanded  me  to  call  you  to  liis  service.  Who  among  you  will 
support  my  burthen  ?  ^yho  among  you  will  be  my  companion  and 
my  vizir  V "  No  answer  was  returned,  till  the  silence  of  astonish- 
ment and  doubt,  and  contempt,  was  at  length  broken  by  the  impa- 
tient courage  of  Ali,  a  youth  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  '•  O 
prophet,  I  ana  the  man ';  whosoever  rises  against  thee  I  will  dash  out 
his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  O  proph- 
et, I  will  be  thy  v;zir  over  them."  Mahomet  accepted  his  offer  with 
transport,  and  Abu  Taleb  was  ironically  exhorted  to  respect  the  su- 
perior dignity  of  his  son.  In  a  more  serious  tone,  the  father  of  Ali 
advised  his  nephew  to  relinquish  his  impracticable  design.  "Spare 
vour  remonstrances,"  replied  the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his  nncle  and 
benefactor;  "if  they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  right  hand,  and 
the  moon  on  my  left,  they  should  not  divert  me  from  my  course." 
He  persevered  ten  years  in  the  exercise  of  his  mission  ;  and  the  reli- 
gion which  has  overspread  the  East  and  West,  advanced  with  a  slow 
and  painful  progress  within  the  walls  of  Mecca.  Yet  Mahomet  en- 
joyed the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  increase  of  his  infant  congre- 
gation of  Unitarians,  who  revered  him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  whom  he 
sea.sonably  dispensed  the  special  nourishment  of  the  Koran.  The 
number  of  pro.selytes  may  be  estimated  by  the  absence  of  eighty- 
three  men  and  eighteen  wf)men,  who  retired  to  ^-Ethopia  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  mission.  *  and  his  party  was  forti(ied  ])y  the  timely  con- 
version of  liis  uncle  Ilamza,  and  of  the  fierce  and  inflexible  Omar, 
who  signali/,(;d  in  the  cause  of  Islam  the  same  zeal  which  he  had  ex- 
erted for  its  destruction.  Nor  was  the  charity  of  Mahomet  confined 
to  tlie  tribe  of  Koreish,  or  the  precincts  of  Mecca  ;  on  solemn  festi- 
vals, in  the  days  of  ])ilgrimage,  he  frequented  the  Caaba,  accosted 
tlie  strangers  of  every  tril)e,  and  urged,  both  in  private  converse  and 
l)ublic  discourse,  the  'belief  and  worship  of  a  sole  Deity.  Conscious 
of  his  rea.son  and  of  his  weakness,  h(!  asserted  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  disclaimed  the  use  of  religious  violence  ;  but  he  called 

*TJicro\vcrc  two  emii,'ratii>n.s  to  AhyKHinia.  The  flrptwas  in  the  llfi.h  your  of 
the  prophet's  mission,  wlicn  twelvu  men  and  fmir  women  emijrrated.  Tlicy  ri'tiirntvi 
to  Mecca  in  the  course  of  the  piuni:  ycnr,  npon  lioarin^  tlmt  n  reconciliation  liad 
tuiccn  place  between  tlie  prophet  und  "liin  eni'niicH.  The  Hccorid  eniiiinitiun  wa^i  )ii 
thesoventli  yeur  of  the  misfioii,  und  i;!  th(!  one  nienlioMod  in  the  text.  Omar  hod 
been  converte*!  in  thi-  precedlm^  yeur,  the  nixth  of  the  mlHsion  ;  und  after  his  con- 
verBloii  the  number  of  the  faithful  wus  ulmoHt  immediately  doubled.  (Sprengor,  p. 
ISii-lsO.)— S. 
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tlio  Arabs  to  ropontanr!\  niul  ronjurod  them  to  romombor  tlio  ancient 
uloLatoM  of  Ad  and  Thaniud,  whom  tho  divine  justice  Iiad  swept 
away  Ironi  tho  face  of  tlio  earth. 

Tho  people  of  M(^cca  were  liardened  in  their  unb(!lief  by  super- 
stition  and  envy.     The  ehU;rs  of  th<!  city,  the  uncles  of  tiie  ])ropliet. 
altected  to  despise  the  presumption  of  an  orphan,  the  reformer  of  his 
.•ountry  ;  the  pious  orations  of  Mahomet  in  the  Caal)a  were  answered 
\>y  the  clamors  of  Abu  Taleb.      "Citizens  and  pilgrims,  listen  not  to 
the  tempt(!r,  hearken  not  to  his  impious  novelties.     Stand  fast  in  the 
worship  of  Al  Lata  and  Al   Uzzah."     Yet  tlie  son  of  Abdallah  waa 
ever  dear  to  the  aged  chief  :  and  he  protected  the  fame  and  person  of  his 
nephew  against  the  assaults  of  the  Koreishites,  who  liad  long  been 
jealous  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  family  of  Ilashein.  *     Their  mal- 
ftce  was  colored  with  the  pretence  of  religion  ;  in  the  age  of  Job   the 
crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Arabian  magistrate  ;  and  Ma- 
homet was  guilty  of  deserting  and  denying  the  national  deities      But 
so  loose  was  the  policy  of  Mecca,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Koreish,  in- 
stead of  accusing  a  criminal,  were  compelled  to  emplov  the  measures 
of  persuasion  or  violence.     They  repeatedly  addresijed  Abu  Taleb  in 
the  style   of  reproach  and   menace.     "  Thy  nephew   reviles  our  re- 
ligion ;  he  accuses  our  wise  forefathers  of  ignorance  and  folly  •  silence 
Jam  quickly,  lest  lie  kindle  tumult  and  discord  in  the   city.     If  he 
persevere,  we  shall  draw  our  swords  ag-ainst  him  and  his  adherents, 
and  thou  wilt  be  responsible  for  the  blood  of  thy  fellow- citizens  " 
The  weight  and  moderation  of  Abu  Taleb  e-luded  the  violence  of  re- 
ligious  faction  ;  the  most  helpless  or  timid  of  the  disciples  retired  to 
yhthiopia,    and  the  prophet  withdrew  himself  to  various  places  of 
strength  in  town  and  country,  f     As  he  was  still  supported  bv  his 
family,   the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  engaged  themselves  to  re- 
nounce all  intercourse  with  the  children  of  Hashem,  neither  to  buy 
nor  .sell,  neither  to  marry  nor  give  in  marriage,  but  to  pursue  them 
with  implacable  enmity,  till  they  should  deliver  the  person  of  Ma- 
homet to  the  justice  of  the  gods.     The  decree  was  suspended  in  tho 
laaba  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation  ;  the  messengers  of  the  Koreisli 
pursued  the  Musulman  exiles  in  the  heart  of  Africa ;  they  besieged 
the  prophet  and  his  most  faithful  followers,  intercep  ed  their  water, 
and  inflamed  their  mutual  animosity  by  the  retaliation  of  injuries  and 
insults.     A  doubtful  truce  restored  the  appearances  of  concord,  till 
the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  abandoned  Mahomet  to  the  power   of  his 
enemies,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  domestic  com- 

*  On  one  occasion  ilaliomet  narrowly  escaped  belns;  slraneled  In  the  Caaba ;  and 
AhjUekr  who  came  to  his  aid,  was  beaten  with  sandals  tilt  his  nose  waa  flattened 
l\»  eil,  p. .%.) — S. 

t  E.specially  to  a  fortress  or  castle  in  a  defile  near  Mecca,  in  which  be  seems  to 
have  bpeiit  nearly  three  years,  often  in  want  of  tlie  necessaries  of  life,  and  obliwjd 
to  Chan, ;e  hia  bed  every  niglit  for  fear  of  being  Buipriscd  hy  assassins.    (Weil  p  03 ) 
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forts  by  the  loss  of  liis  faithful  and  generous  Cadijah.  Abu  Sophian 
the  chief  of  the  branch  of  Ommiyah,  succeeded  to  the  principality  of 
the  republic  of  Mecca.  A  zealous  votary  of  the  idols,  a  mortal  foe  of 
the  line  of  Hashem,  he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  Koreishites  and 
their  allies,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  apostle.  His  imprisonment 
mio-ht  provoke  the  despair  of  his  entlmsiasm  ;  and  the  exile  of  an  ela 
quent  and  popular  fanatic  would  diffuse  the  mischiff  through  the 
provinces  of  Arabia.  His  death  was  resolved  ;  and  they  agreed  that 
a  sword  from  each  tribe  should  be  buried  in  his  heart,  to  divide  the 
guilt  of  his  blood,  and  baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemites.  An 
angel  or  a  spy  revealed  their  conspiracy,  and  flight  was  the  only  re- 
source of  Mahomet.  At  the  dead  of  night,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Abubeker,  he  silently  escaped  from  his  house  ;  the  assassins  watched 
at  the  door  ;  but  they  were  deceived  by  the  figure  of  Ali,  who  re- 
posed on  the  bed,  and  was  covered  with  the  green  vestment  of  the 
apostle.  The  Korcish  respected  the  piety  of  the  heroic  youth  ;  but 
some  verses  of  Ali,  which  arc  still  extant,  exhibit  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  his  anxiety,  his  tenderness,  and  his  religious  confidence. 
Three  days  Mahomet  and  his  companions  were  concealed  in  the  cave 
of  Thor,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Mecca  ;  and  in  the  close  of 
each  evening,  they  received  from  the  son  and  daughter  of  Abubeker 
a  secret  supply  of  intelligence  and  food.  The  diligence  of  the  Ko- 
reisli  explored  every  haunt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  ;  they  ar- 
rived at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  but  the  providential  deceit  of  a 
spider's  web  and  a  pigeon's  nest,  is  supposed  to  convince  tliein  thr.t 
the  j)lacc  was  solitary  and  inviolate.  *  "  We  are  only  two,"  said  the 
trembling  Abukeker.  "  There  is  a  third,"  replied  the  prophet  ;  "it 
is  (iod  himself."  No  sooner  was  the  pursuit  abated,  than  the  two 
fugitives  issued  from  the  rock  and  mounted  the:' r  camels  ;  on  the  road 
l«)"Mc(lina,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Koreish ; 
tlifv  redeemed  tlunuselves  with  prayers  and  promises  from  their 
hands.  In  this  eventful  moment,  the  lance  of  an  Arab  might  have 
changed  the  history  of  the  world.  The  flight  of  the  ])ro{)het  from 
Mecca  to  Medina  lias  fixed  the  memorable  era  of  the  Hc'fjini{a)  which, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  centuries,  still  discriminates  the  lunar  years  o. 
the  Mahometan  nations. 

The  religion  of  the  Koran  might  have  perished  in  its  cradle,  had 
uot  Medina  embraced  with  faith  and  reverence  the  holy  outcasts  of 

♦  According  to  another  legend,  which  is  les8  known,  a  tree  prcw  up  before  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern,  at  the  command  of  the  prophet.    (Weil,  p.  I'J,  i.otu  .,b.)—h. 


(a)  The  Iler/lra  wan  instituted  by  Orn;ir,  the  Becond  caliph,  in  ii\iit(ition  of  tho  era 
or  llio  martyrs  of  tlio  Ciirintians  .irilcrhi-lot,  p.  'MO;  and  pnipirly  comrni'iiciHl 
sixly-ci'.'lit  days  t)eroro  the  fli^'hl  of  Miilioniot,  witli  tli<;  nrnt  of  Moliiirrcii,  or  irst 
day  of  lliat  Arabian  yi^ar,  wliic.li  coincides  witli  Friday,  .Jnly  JOI.li,  A.  i).  t'.'iJ.  jAlml- 
f'  dii,  Vit.  .Mohani .  c,  21,  i3,  i).  i,-'M  ;  and  Urcavos'ti  edition  of  Ullug  licg  8  Epochro 
.(Vrabiim,  &c.,  c.  1,  p.  8,  10,  icv.) 
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Mecca,     Medina,  or  the  city*  known  under  the  name  of  Yothreb  be- 
fore  It  was  sanctified  by  the  throne  of  tlie  prophet,  was  divided  be- 
tween tlie  tribes  of  the  Charegitesf  and  the  Awsites,  whose  heredi- 
tary feud  was  rekindled  by  tlie  slightest  provocation  :  two  colonies  of 
.ews,   who  boasted  a  sacerdotal  race,  were  their  humble  allies   and 
without  converting  the  Arabs,  they  introduced  the  taste  of  science 
and  religion,  which  distinguished  Medina  as  the  city  of  the  Book 
Some  of  her  noblest  citizens,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba,  were  con-' 
verted  by  the  preaching  of  Mahomet ;   on  their  return  they  diffused 
the  belief  of  God  and  his  prophet,  and  the  new  alliance  was  ratified 
by  their  deputies  in  two  secret  and  nocturnal  interviews  on  a  liill  in 
the  suburbs  of  Mecca.     In  the  first,  ten  Charegites  and  two  Awsites, 
united  in  faith  and  love,  protested  in  the  name  of  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  absent  brethren,  that  they  would  forever  profess 
the  creed  and  observe  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. ;{:     The  second  was 
a  political  association,  the  first  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  the  Sara- 
cens.    Seventy-three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina  held  a  solemn 
conference  with  Mahomet,  his  kinsmen,  and  his  disciples  ;  and  pledged 
themselves  to  each  other  by  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity.     They  prom- 
ised in  the  name  of  the  city  that  if  he  should  be  banished  they  would 
receive  him  as  a  confederate,  obey  him  as  a  leader,  and  defend  him  to 
the  last  extremity,  like  their  wives  and  children.     "  But  if  you  are 
recalled  by  your  country,"  they  asked  with  a  flattering  anxiety   "  will 
you  not  abandon  your  new  allies  V"     "  All  things,"  replied  Mahomet 
with  a  smile,    "are  now  common  between  us  ;    vour  blood  is  as  my 
blood,  your  ruin  as  my  ruin.     We  are  bound  to  each"  other  by  the  ties  of 
Jionor  and  interest.     I  am  your  friend,  and  the  enemy  of  your  foes." 
"But  if  we  are  killed  in  your  service,  what."  exclairned  the  deputies 
of  Medina,  "  will  be  our  reward  ?"     "  Pakadise,"  replied  the  jjroph- 
et.     "  Stretch  forth  thy  hand."     He  stretched  it  forth,  and  they  reit- 
erated the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.     Their  treaty  was  ratified 
by  the  people,  who  unanimously  embraced  the  profession  of   Islam  : 
they  rejoiced  in  the  exile  of  the  apostle,  but  they  trembled  for  his 
safety,  and  impatiently  expected  his  arrival.     After  a  perilous  iuid 
r^pid  journey  along  the  sea-coast  he  halted  at  Koba,  two  mihs  from 
the  city,  and  made  his  public  entry  into  Medina,  sixteen  days  after 
his  flight  from  Mecca.     Five  hundred  of   the   citizens  advanced  to 
meet  him  ;    he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  loyaltv  and  devotion  ; 
Mahomet  was  mounted  on  a  she-camel,  an  umljrella  s'liaded  his  head, 
and  a  turban  was  unfurled  before  him  to  supplv  the  deficiency  of   a 
standard.     His  bravest  disciples,  who  had  been  scattered  by  the  storm. 


t  This  first  alliance  was  called  "  tho  agreement  of  womon,"  because  it  did  not 
contain  the  duty  of  flghttng  for  the  Islam.    (Sprenger,  p.  »;».)— S. 
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ansf^m'bl<''cl  round  liis  person  ;  and  tlie  equal  tliougli  various  merit  of 
I  he  Moslems  was  distinguislied  by  the  na,mes  of  Mohagerians  and 
Ansars,  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina.  To 
eradicate  the  seeds  of  jealousy,  Mahomet  judiciously  coupled  his 
principal  followers  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  brethren,  and 
when  Ali  found  himself  without  a  peer  the  prophet  tenderly  declared 
that  lie  would  be  the  companion  and  brother  of  the  noble  youth.  The ' 
expedient  was  crowned  with  success  ;  the  holy  fraternity  was  respect-' 
ed  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  two  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  a 
generous  emulation  of  courage  and  fidelity.  Once  only  the  concord 
was  slightly  ruffled  by  an  accidental  quarrel  ;  a  patriot  of  Medina 
arraigned  the  insolence  of  the  strangers,  but  the  hint  of  their  expul- 
sion was  heard  with  abhorrence,  and  liis  own  son  most  eagerly  offered 
to  lay  at  the  apostle's  feet  the  head  of  his  father. 

From  his  establishment  at  iledina,  Mahomet  assumed  the  exercise 
of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office  ;  and  it  was  impious  to  appeal  from 
a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired  by  the  divme  wisdom.  A  small 
portion  of  ground,  the  patrimony  of  two  orphans,  was  acquired  by 
gift  or  purchase  ;  on  that  chosen  spot  he  built  a  house  and  a  mosch, 
more  venerable  in  their  rude  simplicity  than  the  palaces  and  temples 
of  the  Assyrian  caliphs.  His  seal  of  gold,  or  silver,  was  inscribed 
with  the  apostolic  title  ;  when  he  prayed  and  preached  in  the  weekly 
assembly,  Ixe  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree ;  and  it  was 
long  l^efore  he  indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  a  chair  or  pulpit  of 
rough  timber.  After  a  reign  of  six  years,  fifteen  hundred  Moslems, 
in  arms  and  in  the  field,  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  their 
chief  repeated  the  assurance  of  protection  till  the  deatli  of  the  last 
member,  or  the  final  dissolution  of  the  party.  It  was  in  the  same 
camp  that  the  deputy  of  Mecca  was  astonished  by  the  attention  of 
the  faithful  to  the  words  and  looks  of  the  prophet,  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  collected  his  spittle,  a  liair  tliat  dropt  on  the  ground, 
the  refuse  water  of  liis  lustrations,  as  if  they  participated  in  some 
degree  of  the  prophetic  virtue.  "I  have  seen,"  said  he,  "the 
(Hiosroes  of  Persia  and  the  Caesar  of  Rome,  but  never  did  I  behold  a 
king  among  his  subjects  like  Mahomet  among  his  companions."  The 
devout  f(;rvor  of  enthusiasm  acts  with  more  energy  and  truth  than 
the  cold  and  formal  servility  of  courts. 

In  tlie  state  of  nature  every  man  lias  a  right  to  defend,  by  force  of 
arras,  his  person  and  liis  possessions  ;  to  repel,  or  even  to  prevent, 
the  violence  of  liis  enemies,  and  to  extend  his  hostilities  to  a  reasona- 
ble meti-snre  of  satisfaction  and  retaliation.  In  the  free  society  of  tlio 
Arabs,  the  dutie-s  of  subject  and  citizen  ini])Osed  a  feeble  restraint; 
and  .Mahomet,  in  t]ic  exercise  of  a  peaceful  and  benevolent  mission, 
had  l>e(;n  desjioiled  and  banishi'd  by  tiii;  injustice  of  his  countrymen. 
The  choice  of  an  independent  pe<jple  had  exalted  the  fugitive  of 
Mecca  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign,  and  Ik;  was  invested  with  th(^  just 
prerogative  of  forming  alliances,  and  of  waging  olleusive  aud  defou- 
A.B.-6 
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sive  -war.  Tlio  imperfection  of  Iniman  rights  was  supplied  and  armeil 
by  the  plenitude  of  divine  power:  the  ])ro])het  of  Medina  assunKsd, 
in  l;is  new  revelations,  a  fiercer  and  inon;  sangtiinarv  tone,  Avhich 
proves  tliat  his  former  moderation  was  the  effect  of  weakness :  tho 
means  of  pei-suasion  liad  heen  tried,  the  season  of  forbearance  was 
elapsed,  and  he  was  now  commanded  to  propagate  his  religion  by  tho 
sword,  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idolatry,  and,  without  regarding 
,thc  sanctity  of  days  or  months,  to  pursue  the  unbelieving  nations  of 
•the  earth.  The  same  bloody  precepts,  so  repeatedly  inculcated  in  the 
Koran,  are  ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  Pentateuch  and  th(;  Gospel. 
But  the  mild  tenor  of  the  evangelic  style  may  explain  an  ambiguous 
text,  that  Jesus  did  not  bring  jieace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword  :  his 
patient  and  humble  virtues  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  intol- 
erant zeal  of  princes  and  bishops,  who  have  disgraced  the  name  of 
his  disciples.  In  the  prosecutioa  of  religious  war  Mahomet  might 
appeal  with  more  propriety  to  the  example  of  Moses,  of  the  judges 
and  the  kings  of  Israel.  Tho  military  laws  of  the  Hebrews  are  still 
more  rigid  than  those  of  the  Arabian  legislator.  The  Lord  of  hosts 
n>arched  in  person  before  the  Jews  :  if  a  city  resisted  their  summons, 
the  males,  without  distinction,  were  put  to  the  sword  :  the  seven 
nations  of  Canaan  were  devoted  to  destruction ;  and  neither  repent- 
ance nor  conversion  could  .shield  them  from  the  inevitable  doom,  that 
no  creature  within  their  precincts  should  be  left  alive.  Tho  fair 
option  of  friendship,  or  submission,  or  battle,  was  proposed  to  the 
enemies  of  Mahomet.  If  they  professed  the  creed  of  Islam,  they  were 
admitted  to  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  benefits  of  his  primitive 
disciples,  and  marched  under  the  same  banner  to  extend  the  religion 
which  they  had  embraced.  The  clemency  of  the  prophet  was  decided 
by  his  interest,  yet  he  seldom  trampled  on  a  prostrate  enemy  ;  and  he 
seems  to  promise  that,  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  least  guilty 
of  his  unbelieving  subjects  might  be  indulged  in  their  worship,  or  al 
least  in  their  imperfect  faith.  In  the  first  months  of  his  reign,  he 
practised  the  lessons  of  holy  warfare,  and  displayed  his  white  banner 
before  the  gates  of  Medina  :  the  martial  apostle  fought  in  person  at 
nine  battles  or  sieges  ;  and  fifty  enterprises  of  war  were  achieved  in 
ten  years  by  himself  or  his  lieutenants.  The  Arab  continued  to  unite 
the  professions  of  a  merchant  and  a  robber ;  and  his  petty  excursions 
for  the  defence  or  the  attack  of  a  caravan  insensibly  prepared  hia 
troops  for  the  conquest  of  Arabia.  The  distribution  of  the  spoil  was 
regulated  by  a  divine  law  ;  the  whole  was  faithfully  collected  in 
one  common  mass ;  a  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver,  the  prisoners  and 
cattle,  the  movables  and  immovables,  was  reserved  by  the  prophet  for 
pious  and  charitable  uses;*  the  remainder  was  shared  in  adequate  por- 


*  Before  the  time  of  Miihomot  it  was  customary  for  tho  hewl  of  the  tribe,  or  gen 
eral,  to  retain  one-fourth  of  tho  booty  ;  so  that  this  new  regulation  must  have  been 
i^arded  with  favor  by  the  army.    (Weil,  p.  111.)— S. 
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tions  by  the  soldiers  who  had  obtained  the  victory  or  guarded  tlie 
f-ani]) ;  tlie  rewards  of  the  slain  devolved  to  their  widows  and  orphans  ; 
and  the  increase  of  cavalry  Avas  encouraged  by  the  allotment  of  a 
double  share  to  the  horse  and  to  the  man.  From"  all  sides  the  ro^-ing' 
Arabs  were  allured  to  the  standard  of  religion  and  plunder  ;  the  apos- 
tle .sanctified  the  license  of  embracing  the  female  captives  as  tlieir  wives 
or  concubines  ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble 
type  of  the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant  martvrs  of  the 
faith.  "  The  sword,"  says  Mahomet,  "  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of 
hell ;  a  drop  of  blood  .shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night  spent  in  arms, 
is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fasting  and  jjrayer  ;  whosoever 
falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  ;  at  the  day  of  judgment  his 
wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion,  and  odoriferous  as  musk  ; 
and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and 
cherubim."  The  intrepid  souls  of  the  Arabs  were  fired  with  enthusi 
asm  .  the  picture  of  the  invisible  world  was  strongly  painted  on  their 
imagination  ;  and  the  death  which  they  had  alway.s"  despised  became 
an  object  of  hope  and  desire.  The  Koran  inculcates,  in  the  most 
absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  fate  and  predestination,  which  would 
extinguish  both  industry  and  virtue,  if  the  actions  of  man  were  gov- 
erned by  his  speculative  belief.  Yet  their  influence  in  every  age'has 
exalted  the  courage  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  The  first  companions 
of  Maliomet  advanced  to  battle  witli  a  fearless  confidence :  there  is 
no  danger  where  there  is  no  chance  :  they  were  ordained  to  perish  in 
their  beds  ;  or  they  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of 
the  enemy. 

Perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  been  content  with  the  flight  of 
Mahomet,  had  they  not  been  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  vengeance 
of  an  enemy,  who  could  intercept  their  Svrian  trade  as  it  passed  and 
repassed  through  the  territory  of  Medina.  Abu  Sophian  himself, 
with  only  thirty  or  forty  followers,  conducted  a  wealthy  caravan  of  a 
tliousand  camels  ;  the  fortune  or  dexterity  of  his  march  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  Mahomet  ;  but  the  chief  of  the  Koreish  was  informed 
tliat,  the  holy  robbers  were  placed  in  ambush  to  await  his  return.  Ho 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  his  brethren  of  Mecca,  and  they  were  roused, 
I'y  tlie  fear  of  losing  their  mfrcluiiidise  and  their  provisions,  unless 
they  ha.stened  to  his  relief  with  the  military  force  of  the  citv.  The 
sacnrd  band  of  Mahomet  was  fomied  of  tlirce  hundred  and  "thirte<-n 
Moslems,  of  wliom  seventy-seven  were  fugitives,  and  the  r<'st  auxili- 
aries :  tliey  mounted  by  turns  a  train  of  seventy  camels  (tlie  camels 
of  Yatlireb  were  fomiidalile  in  war) ;  but  such  was  the  poverty  of  his 
first  discii)les  that  only  two  could  appear  on  lior.seback  in  the  field. 
In  the  f.Tt'.h^  and  famous  vale  of  IJeder,  threes  stations  from  Medina, 
he  wa.s  informed  \,y  his  scouts  of  the  caravan  that  approached  on  one 
Bide  ;  of  the  Koreish,  one  hundred  liorse,  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
f<X)t,*  wlio  advanced  on  the  other.     After  a  short  debate,  lie  sacrificed 

•  Of  these,  however,  800  of  the  tribe  of  Zohra  retnmed  to  Mecca  before  the  en- 
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tlie  prospect  of  -wpaltli  to  the  ))iirsnit  of  glory  anrl  rsvengo ;  and  a 
nlifjlit  intrcnchineiit  was  I'oruuMi,  to  coxftr  liis  troops,  and  a  strraiii  of 
fri'sli  water  that  glided  tlirougli  tlie  valley.  "  0  God,"  lie  exclaimed, 
as  the  numbers  of  the  Koreish  descended  from  the  hills,  "  0  God,  if 
these  are  destroyed,  by  Avhom  wilt  thou  be  worshipped  on  the  eaith ? — 
Courage,  my  children,  close  your  ranks  ;  discharge  your  arrows,  and 
the  day  is  your  own."  At  these  words  he  placed  himself,  with  Abu- 
beker,  on  a  throne  or  pulpit,*  and  instantly  demanded  the  succor  of 
Gabriel  and  three  thousand  angels.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  field 
of  battle  :  the  Musulmans  fainted  and  were  pressed  :  in  that  decisive 
moment  the  prophet  started  from  his  throne,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
cast  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air  ;  "let  their  faces  be  covered  with 
confusion."  Both  armies  heard  the  thunder  of  his  voice  :  their  fancy 
beheld  the  angelic  warriors  :  the  Koreish  trembled  and  lied  :  seventy 
of  the  bravest  were  slain  ;  and  seventy  captives  adorned  the  first  vic- 
tory of  the  faithful,  f  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Koreish  were  despoiled 
and  insulted  :  two  of  the  most  obnoxious  prisoners  were  punished 
■with  death  ;  and  the  ransom  of  the  others,  four  thousand  drachms  of 
silver,  compensated  in  some  degree  the  escape  of  the  caravan.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  camels  of  Abu  Sophian  explored  a  new  road 
through  the  desert  and  along  the  road  through  the  Euphrates  :  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  diligence  of  the  Musulmans  ;  and  wealthy 
must  have  been  the  prize,  if  twenty  thousand  drachms  could  be  set 
apart  for  the  fifth  of  the  apostle.  The  resentment  of  the  public  and 
private  loss  stimulated  Abu  Sophian  to  collect  a  body  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  seven  hundred  of  whom  were  armed  with  cuirasses,  and 
two  hundred  were  mounted  on  horseback  ;  three  thousand  camels  at- 
tended on  liis  march  ;  and  his  wife  Henda,  with  fifteen  matrons  of 
Mecca,  incessantly  sounded  their  timbrels  to  animate  the  troops,  and 
to  magnify  the  greatness  of  Ilobal,  the  most  popular  deity  of  the 

gagement,  and  were  joined  by  many  others.  The  battle  began  with  a  fight,  like 
that  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  of  three  on  each  side.    (Weil,  p.  105-111  ) — 8. 

*  Weil  ip.  103)  calls  it  a  hvt  (Hiitte),  which  his  followers  had  erected  for  him  on  a 
gentle  eminence  near  the  field  of  battle.  Gibbon  is  solicitous  for  the  reputation  of 
JIahomet,  whom  he  has  before  characterized  (mpra^  p.  67)  as  possessing  "the  cour- 
age both  of  thought  and  action."  Weil,  however,  draws  a  very  differ  nt  portrait  ot 
him  (p.  344).  "  According  to  his  Musulftian  biographers,  whom  Europeans  hav6 
followed  without  further  incjuiry,  Mis  physical  sti-ength  was  accompanied  with  the 
greatest  valor;  yet  not  only  is  this  assertion  destitute  of  all  proof,  but  his  behavior 
in  his  different  campaims,  as  well  as  in  the  first  years  of  his  appearance  as  a  prophet 
and  also  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  was  become  very  powerful,  compel 
as,  despite  his  endurance  and  perseverance,  to  characterize  him  as  very  timorous. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  conversion  of  Omar  and  Hamza  that  he  ventured  openly  to 
appear  in  the  mosc^ue  along  with  the  professors  of  his  faith,  as  a  Moslem.  lie  not 
only  took  no  part  in  the  light  in  the  battle  of  Bedr,  but  kept  at  some  distance  from 
the  field,  and  had  some  dromedaries  ready  before  his  tent,  in  order  to  fly  in  case  of  a 
reverse." — S. 

t  According  to  others,  44.  (Weil,  p.  109.)  Among  the  captives  was  Abbas,  the 
rich  uncle  of  Mahomet,  who  was  obliged  to  pay  raiisom,  although  he  alleged  that 
inwardly  he  was  a  believer,  and  had  been  forced  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  He 
returned  to  Mecca,  where,  it  is  said,  he  served  Mahomet  as  a  spy,  (lb.,  p.  109-114.) — S. 
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Caaba.  The  standard  of  God  and  Mahomet  was  upheld  by  nine  hun- 
dred and  lit'ty  believa'rs  ;  the  diaproportion  of  numbers  was  not  more 
alarming  tliun  in  the  field  of  Beder  ;  and  their  presumption  of  vic- 
tory prevailed  against  the  divine  and  human  sense  of  the  apostle  * 
The  second  battle  was  fought  on  Mount  Ohud,  six  miles  to  the  north 
of  Medina  ;  the  Koreish  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  and  the 
right  wing  of  cavalry  was  led  by  Caled,  the  fiercest  and  most  success- 
ful of  the  Arabian  warriors.  The  troops  of  Mahomet  were  skilfully 
posted  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  their  rear  was  guarded  by  a  de- 
tachment of  fifty  archers.  The  weight  of  their  charge  impelled  and 
broke  the  centre  of  their  idolaters  ;  but  in  the  pursuit  they  lost  the 
advantage  of  their  ground  :  the  archers  deserted  their  station  ;  the 
Musulmans  were  tempted  by  the  spoil,  disobeyed  their  general,  and 
disordered  their  ranks.  The  intrepid  Caled,  wheeling  his  cavalry  on 
their  flank  and  rear,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  that  Mahomet  was 
slain.  He  was  indeed  wounded  in  the  face  with  a  javelin  ;  two  of  his 
teeth  were  shattered  with  a  stone  ;  \  yet  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and 
dismay,  he  reproached  the  infidels  with  the  murder  of  a  prophet,  and 
blessed  the  friendly  hand  that  staunched  his  blood,  and  conveyed  him 
to  a  place  of  safety,  if  Seventy  martyrs  died  for  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  fell,  said  the  apostle,  in  pairs,  each  brother  embracing  his 
lifeless  companion  ;  their  bodies  were  mangled  by  the  inhuman  fe- 
males of  Mecca  ;  and  the  wife  of  Abu  Sophian  tasted  the  entrails  of 
Haniza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet.  They  might  applaud  their  supersti- 
tion, and  satiate  their  fury  ;  but  the  Musulmans  soon  rallied  in  the 
field,  and  the  Koreisli  wanted  strength  or  courage  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Medina.  It  was  attacked  the  ensuing  year  by  an  army  of  ten 
thoiLsand  enemies  ;  and  this  third  expedition  is  variously  named  from 
the  nntions,  which  marched  under  the  banner  of  Abu  Sophian,  from 
the  ditdi  which  was  drawn  before  the  city,  and  a  camp  of  three  thou- 
sand ^lusulmans.  The  prudence  of  Mahomet  declined  a  general  en- 
gagement ;  the  valor  of  Ali  was  signalized  in  single  combat ;  and  the 
war  was  protracted  twenty  days,  till  the  final  separation  of  the  con- 
federates.    A  tempest  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  overturned  their  tents  ; 


*  But  on  this  occasion  Abd  Allah,  with  20")  men,  abandoned  Mahomet,  so  that  the 
disproportion  of  forces  was  vastly  greater  than  at  Bedr.  See  note  *  svpra,  pajre  lot). 
(Weil,  p.  1^.)— S. 

t  Two  of  Mahomet's  teeth  are  (or  were)  preserved  at  Constantinople  ;  but  as,  ac- 
cordiii;,'  to  the  be.U  auUumiies,  lie  only  lobl  oite  on  thia  occasion,  one-half  at  leant  of 
Vm-^v.  relics  must  be  regarded  with  the  same  suspicion  that  attaches  to  most  other 
articlfs  of  the  same  description.    (See  Weil,  p.  l-.i7  )— S. 

t  The  person  of  the  prophet  was  jirotccted  by  u  helmet  and  double  coat  (  f  mail. 
fie  was  n.'coi^iized  amoni,'  the  wounded  by  Caal).  the  son  of  Malek  ;  by  whom,  Abu 
B<'kr,  Om.'ir,  and  ten  or  twelve  others,  lu;  ^vas  carried  to  a  cave  upon  an  eminence. 
Hern  be  w.is  iiiir.-ued  by  I'liejj  Ibn  Challdf,  who  bad  lon^'  been  kecjiin',' a  h(M>  e  in 
cxUaonlinary  cotiditlon  for  the  purpof-e  of  snnirisinu  and  killintr  Mahomet ;  biK  (he 
latter  dealt  him  a  blow  of  which  he  died.  This  was  the  only  time  that  Mahomet 
took  any  pcriional  sliarc  in  an  action.    (Weil,  p.  1^8.)— ti . 
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their  private  quarrels  were  foTnonted  by  an  insidious  adversary  ;  and 
the  Koreish,  (icscrted  by  Ihcr  allies,  no  longer  lioped  to  aubvert,  the 
throne,  or  to  check  the  concinests  of  their  invincible  exile. 

Tlie  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  tlic  first  k(;l)la  of  prayer  discovers  the 
parly  i>ropensity  of  Mahomet  in  favor  of  the  Jews;  and  ha])py  -would 
it  have  been  for  tlieir  temjioral  interest,  liad  tlie_v  recognized,  in  the 
Arabian  prophet,  the  liope  of  Israel  and  tlie  promised  Messiah.  Their 
obstinacy  converted  his  friendship  into  implacable  hatred,  with  which 
he  pursued  that  unfortunate  people  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life ; 
and  in  the  double  character  of  an  apostle  and  a  conqueror,  his  perse- 
cution was  extended  to  both  worlds.  The  Kainoka  dwelt  at  Medina 
under  the  jirotection  of  the  city  ;  he  seized  the  occasion  of  an  acci- 
dental tumult,  and  summoned  them  to  embrace  his  religion  or  con- 
tend with  him  in  battle.  "  Alas  ! "  replied  the  trembling  Jews,  "  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  but  we  persevere  in  the  faith  and 
worship  of  our  fathers  j  why  wilt  thou  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of 
a  just  defence'?'"  The  unequal  conflict  was  terminated  in  fifteen  days  ; 
and  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  Mahomet  yielded  to  the  im- 
portunity of  his  allies,  and  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  captives. 
But  their  riches  were  confiscated,  tlieir  arms  became  more  effectual 
in  the  hands  of  the  Musulmans ;  and  a  wi-etched  colony  of  seven 
liundred  exiles  were  driven  Avith  their  wives  and  children  to  implore 
a  refuge  on  the  confines  of  Syria.  The  Xadhirites  were  more  guilty, 
since  they  conspired  in  a  friendly  interview  to  assassinate  the  prophet. 
He  besieged  their  castle,  three  miles  from  Medina,  but  their  resolute 
defence  obtained  an  honorable  capitulation  ;  and  the  garrison,  sound- 
ing their  trumpets  and  beating  their  drums,  was  permitted  to  depart 
%\'ith  tlu^  honors  of  war.  The  Jews  had  excited  and  joined  the  war 
of  the  Koreish ;  no  sooner  had  the  nations  retired  from  the  ditch, 
than  Mahomet,  without  laying  aside  his  armor,  marched  on  the  same 
day  to  extirpate  the  hostile  race  of  the  children  of  Koraidha.  After 
a  resistance  of  twenty-five  days  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  They 
trusted  to  the  intentession  of  their  old  allies  of  Medina  :  they  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  fanaticism  obliterates  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
A  venerable  elder,  to  whose  judgment  they  appealed,  pronounced  the 
sentenc(i  of  their  death  :  seven  liundred  Jews  were  dragged  in  chains 
to  the  market  place  of  the  city  ;  they  descended  alive  into  tlie  gi-ave 
prepared  for  their  execution  and  burial ;  and  the  apostle  beheld  with 
an.  inflexible  eye  the  slaughter  of  his  helpless  enemies.  Their  sheep 
arid  camels  were  iidierited  by  the  Musulmans  ;  three  hundred  cuirasses, 
fi\'e  hund"ed  ])ikes,  a  thousand  lances,  composed  the  most  useful  por- 
tion of  \\\v  spoil.  Six  days'  journey  to  the  north(;;ust  of  Medina,  the 
ancient  and  wealthy  town  of  Chaibar,  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish 
power  in  Arabia  :  the  territory,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert,  was  cov- 
ered with  plantations  and  cattle,  and  protected  by  eight  castles,  some 
of  whicli  were  esteemed  of  im[)regnable  strength.  The  forces  of 
Mahomet  consisted  of  two  hundred  horse  and  fourteen  hundred  foot ; 
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in  tlie  succession  of  eight  regular  and  painful  sieges  they  were  ex- 
posed to  danger,  and  fatigue,  and  hunger  ;  and  the  most  undaunted 
chiefs  despaired  of  the  event.  The  apostle  revived  their  faith  and 
courage  by  the  example  of  All,  ou  whom  he  bestowed  the  sarname 
of  the  Lion  of  God ;  perliups  we  may  believe  that  a  Hebrew  cham- 
pion of  gigantic  stature  was  cloven  to  the  chest  by  his  irresistible  scym- 
itar  ;  but  we  cannot  praise  the  modesty  of  romance,  vv'hich  represents 
him  as  tearing  from  its  hinges  the  gates  of  a  fortress,  and  wielding 
the  ponderous  buckler  in  his  left  hand.  After  the  reduction  of  the 
castles,  the  town  of  Chaibar  submitted  to  the  yoke.  The  chief  of  the 
tribe  was  tortured  in  the  presence  of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession 
of  his  hidden  treasure  :  the  industry  of  the  shepherds  and  husband- 
men was  rewarded  with  a  precarious  toleration  •  they  were  permitted, 
so  long  as  it  should  please  the  conqueror,  to  improve  their  patrimony 
in  equal  shares,  for  /lis  emolument  and  their  own.  Under  the  reign 
of  Omar,  the  Jews  of  Chaibar  were  transplanted  to  Syria  ;  and  the 
caliph  alleged  the  injunction  of  his  dying  master,  that  one  and  the 
true  religion  should  be  professed  in  his  native  land  of  Arabia. 

Five  times  each  day  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  were  turned  towards 
Mecca,  and  he  was  urged  by  the  most  sacred  and  powerful  motives  to 
re%'isit,  as  a  conqueror,  the  city  and  temple  from  whence  he  had  been 
driven  as  an  exile.  The  Caaba  was  present  to  his  waking  and  sleep- 
ing fancy  ;  an  idle  dream  was  translated  into  vision  and  prophecy  ;  he 
unfurled  the  holy  banner  ;  and  a  rash  promise  of  success  too  hastily 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle.  His  march  from  Medina  to 
Mecca  displayed  the  peaceful  and  solemn  pomp  of  a  pilgrimage  : 
seventy  camels  chosen  and  bedeclced  for  sacrifice  preceded  the  van  ; 
tlie  sacred  territory  was  respected  ;  and  the  ca])tives  were  dismi.ssi'd 
without  ransom  to  proclaim  his  clemency  and  devotion.  But  no 
sooner  did  Mahomet  descend  into  the  plain,  within  a  day's  journey  of 
the  city,  than  he  exclaimed,  "  They  have  clothed  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  tigers  :  "  the  numl)ers  and  resolution  of  the  Koreish  opposed 
his  progress  ;  and  the  roving  Arabs  of  the  desert  might  desert  or  be- 
tray a  leader  whom  they  had  followed  for  the  hopes  of  spoil.  Tho 
intrepid  fanatic  sunk  into  a  cool  and  cautious  ])olitician  :  he  waved  in 
llie  treaty  his  title  of  apostle  of  God,  *  concluded  with  the  Koreish 
and  tlieir  allies  a  truce  of  ten  years,  engaged  to  restore  tin*  fugitives 
of  Mecca  who  sliould  embrace  his  religion,  and  stipulated  only,  for, 
the  ensuing  yuar,  the  liumble  privilege  of  enteriitg  the  city  as  ii  friend, 
and  of  remaining  tlireo  days  to  accomplish  tlio  rites  of  the  pilgrim-1 
ngi'.  A  cloud  of  shame  arul  sorrf)W  hung  on  the  retreat  of  the  Mus- 
ulmans,  and  their  disai)pointinent  might  justly  accu.so  the  failure  of 
ii  i)r()|)het  who  had  so  often  a])]i(!alcd  to  tlie  evidence  of  succ(!ss.  Tho 
faith  and  liopo  of  tlie  pilgrinii  were  rekindled   by  the  prospect   of 


•  nc  gtnick  out  tDfc  title  wiJJi  liis  own  liaud.  oa  Ali  hail  rofusGd  to  do  It.    (Weil, 
p,  ITtt.;)— 3. 
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Mecca ;  tlicir  swords  woro  slicathod  :  mwen  times  in  tlio  footsteps  of 
the  apostle  they  encoini)assod  the  Caal)a  :  tlio  Koreish  had  rotirc(l  to 
the  hills,  and  Mahomet,  aft(;r  the  customary  sacrifice,  evacuated  t!io 
city  on  the  fourth  day.  The  people  were  edifnid  by  liis  devotion  ;  thu 
hostile  chiefs  were  avv^ed,  or  divided,  or  seduced  ;  and  l)oth  C'uled 
and  Anirou,  tlie  future  conquerors  of  Syria  and  E^n'i)t,  most  season- 
ably deserted  the  sinking  cause  of  idolatry.  TIk;  ])ower  of  Mahomet 
was  increased  by  the  submission  of  the  Arabian  tribes  ;  ten  thousand 
soldiers  were  assembled  for  the  conquest  of  Mecca  ;  "••■  and  the  idola- 
tei-s,  the  weaker  party,  were  easily  convicted  of  violating  the  truce. 
Enthusiasm  and  discipline  impelled  the  march  and  preserved  the  se- 
cret, till  the  blaze  of  ten  thousand  fires  proclaimed  to  the  astonished 
Koreish  the  design,  the  approach,  and  tlie  irresistible  force  of  the 
enemy.  The  haughty  Abu  Sophian  i)resented  the  keys  of  the  city  ; 
admiri;d  the  variety  of  arms  and  ensigns  tliat  ]iassed  before  him  in  re- 
view ;  ol>served  that  the  son  of  Abdallah  had  acquired  a  mighty 
kingdom  ;  and  coni'ess(-d  under  the  scymitar  of  Omar,  that  he  was 
the  apostle  of  the  true  God.  The  return  of  Marius  and  Sylla  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  Ronums  :  the  revenge  of  Mahomet  was  stimulated 
by  religious  zeal,  and  his  injured  followers  were  eager  to  execute  or  to 
prevent  the  order  of  a  massacre.  Instead  of  indulging  their  passions 
and  his  own,  the  victorious  exile  forgave  the  guilt,  and  united  the 
factions  of  Mecca.  His  troops,  in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the 
city  :  eight  and  twenly  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  by  the  sword  of 
Caled  ;  f  elevtm  men  and  six  women  were  proscribed  by  the  sentcsncc 
of  Mahomet ; :):  but  he  blamed  the  cruelty  of  his  lieuten  mt  ;  and  sev- 
eral of  the  most  obnoxious  victims  were  indeljted  for  their  lives  to  his 
clemency  or  contempt.  The  chiefs  of  the  Koreish  were  prostrate  at 
his  feet.  "  ^Vhat  mercy  can  you  expect  from  the  naan  whom  you 
have  wronged?"     "We  confide  in  the  generosity  of  our  kinsman." 

*  The  expedition  of  Afahomot  against  TVTccca  took  place  in  the  ICth  Iiamadhan  of 
the  8th  Ilegira  (I  Jan.  630).    (Weil,  p.  912.)— S. 

+  These  men — their  numbers  are  variously  ipven  at  less  and  more--were  slain  on 
the  hill  'valled  Chanduma  Ijefore  the  entrance  of  dialed  into  the  city,  which  they  had 
opposed.  It  was  on  a  different  occasion  that  C'haled  incurred  tiie  censure  of  Ma- 
homet. The  prophet  h:id  sent  him  on  an  expedition  to  the  province  of  Tehama, 
end,  on  passiu','  through  t'ae  territory  of  the  Beni  Djasima,  Chaled  caused  n  consid- 
erable number  of  them  to  be  put  to  death,  althoutfh  they  were  already  Musulmans. 
Unfortunately,  when  required  to  confe.ss  their  faith,  they  had,  from  ancient  custom, 
useri  the  word  Soda''  na  (converts  or  renegades),  instead  of  the  usumI  Mo.slem  expres- 
sion. AflUTMid.  On  hearing  of  the  net,  Mahomet  raised  hi--^  hands  to  heaven,  and 
exclaimed,  'O  Ood,  I  am  pure  before  thee,  and  have  taken  no  part  in  (lialed's 
deed."'  Mahomet  compc'n.sated  the  Beni  Djasima  for  the  slaughter  of  thiMr  kins- 
men ;  but  the  services  of  Chaled  obliiied  him  to  overlook  his  oCence.  (Weil,  p. 
230.)— S. 

%  Klcven  men  and  four  women  ;  but  the  sentence  was  executed  on"y  on  thvcc  of 
the  former  and  one  of  the  latter.  (Weil,  p.  a^O.)  Mahomet  nunained  two  or  three 
weeks  in  Mscca,  durinc;  which  he  sent  his  captains  to  destroy  the  idols  in  the  sur- 
rounding ''■^uutry,  and  to  summon  the  Arabians  to  submisbiou  aud  belief.  (Weil, 
p.  22«.)-^. 
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"  And  you  sliall  not  confide  in  rain  ;  begone  !  you  are  safe,  you  ara 
free."  The  people  of  Mecca  deserved  their  pardon  bj  the  profession 
of  Islam  ;  and  after  an  exile  of  sevon  years,  the  fugitive  missionary 
was  enthroned  as  the  prince  and  prophet  of  his  native  country.  But 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  ignomini- 
ouslv  broken  :  the  house  of  God  was  purified  and  adorned  :  as  an  ex- 
ample to  future  times,  the  apostle  again  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  pil- 
grim ;  and  a  perpetual  law  was  enacted  that  no  unbeliever  should 
■dare  to  set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  holy  city. 

The  conquest  of  Mecca  determined  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  ;  who,  according  to  the  vicis.situdes  of  fortune,  had 
obeyed  or  disregard-^d  the  eloquence  or  the  arms  of  the  prophet.  In- 
difference for  rites  and  opinions  still  marks  the  character  of  the  Be- 
doweens,  and  they  might  accept,  as  loosely  as  they  hold,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Koran.  Yet  an  obstinate  remnant  still  adhered  to  the  religion 
and  liberty  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  war  of  Ilonain  derived  a 
proper  appellation  from  the  idols  whom  Mahomet  had  vowed  to  de- 
stroy and  whom  the  confederates  of  Tayef  had  sworn  to  defend. 
Four  thousand  pagans  advanced  with  secrecy  and  speed  to  surprise 
tlu-  conqueror  :  they  pitied  and  despised  the  supine  negligenceof  the 
Koreish,  but  they  "depended  on  the  wishes  and  perhaps  the  aid  of  a 
people  who  had  .so  lately  renounced  their  gods  and  bowed  beneatli 
the  yoke  of  their  enemy.  The  banners  of  Medma  and  IMecca  were 
Uisij'layed  l)y  the  prophet ;  a  crowd  of  Bedoweens  increased  the 
strength  or  numbers  of  the  army,  and  twelve  thousand  Musulman; 
entertained  a  rash  and  sinful  presumption  of  their  in vincilile  strength. 
They  descended  without  precaution  into  the  valley  of  Ilonain  :  th  > 
heights  had  been  occupied  by  the  archers  and  slingers  of  the  con 
federates  ;  their  numljers  were  oppre.ssed,  their  discipline  was  con- 
founded,  their  courage  was  appalled,  and  the  Koreish  smiled  at  thciiT 
impending  d(;strL;ctio!i.  The  prophet  on  his  white  mule  was  encoui- 
pas.sed  by  the  enemies  :  he  attempted  to  rush  against  their  spears  in 
search  of  a  glorious  deatli  ;  ten  of  Ins  faithful  companions  interposed 
their  weapons  and  tlieir  breasts  ;  three  of  these  fell  dead  at  his  feet  ; 
"  O  my  bi-ethren,"  he  repeatedly  cried  with  sorrow  and  iiulignaticju, 
"  I  am  tlie  son  of  Abdallali,  I  am  the  apostle  of  truth  !  O  man,  stand 
fa.st  in  tii(^  faith  !  <)  (iod,  send  down  thy  succor  !  "  His  uncii^  Abl)as, 
who,  like  the  hero(;s  of  Homer,  excelled  in  the  loudness  of  his  voice, 
made  the  valley  re.sound  with  tlu;  recital  of  the  gifts  and  ])romises  of 
(/od  ;  the  Hying  MoslrMus  returned  from  all  sides  to  tlieholy  standard  ; 
and  Mahomet  obsc^rved  with  i)l(!asur(!  that  tlu!  furnaces  was  again  re- 
kiiidle<l  :  liiscondui-t  and  exam|)h^  reston-d  Ihe  l)att]e,  and  lie  ani- 
nuited  liis  victorious  troops  to  inlliet  a  merciless  reveng(^  on  the  au- 
thors of  tiieir  shame.  From  tJK!  field  of  Honain  he  nuirched  without 
delay  to  tlio  siege  of  Tayef,  sixty  niiicss  to  tlie  southea.st  of  I^.lecca.  a 
fortn^s  of  strength  wliosi;  fertih;  lands 'jjroduce  the  fruits  of  Syria 
in  tho  midst  of  llie   Arabian   desert.       A  friendly  tribe  instructed  (I 
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know  not  liosv)  in  tlio  art  of  fiinges,  snpplied  liim  with  a  train  of  bat 
trnng  ranis  an.l  military  t-n-iiu's.  w.lth  a  ))«dy  of  live  liundrc.l  artili- 
<vrs  Jiut  1  wa,siu  vu.n  tiuit  lie  oll-.u-c-.l  [n-edom  to  tlio  slaves  of 
layet  ;  tliat  ho  violated  Ins  own  laws  l)y  the  extirpation  of  tho  fruit- 
trees  ;  that  tlie  g-round  was  opened  by  tho  miners;  tliat  the  breach 
was  assaultei  by  the  troops.  After  a  siege  of  twenty  days  tho 
j.rophet  sounded  a  retreat,  but  lie  retreated  with  a  song  of' devout  tri- 
Hiniph,  and  aifected  to  ])ray  for  the  repentance  and  saf(;ty  of  the  un- 
l)eli.n-ingcity.  The  spoil  of  this  fortunate  expedition  aniountcul  to 
SIX  tliousand  captives,  twenty-four  thousand  camels,  forty  thousand 
sheep,  and  lour  thousand  ounces  of  silver  :  a  tribe  who  had  fouo-ht 
at  llouain  redeemed  their  prisoners  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  idols  •  but 
Mahomet  compensated  the  loss  by  resigning  to  the  soldiers  his  fifth 
ot  tiie  plunder,  and  wished,  for  their  sake,  that  he  possessed  as  many 
head  ot  cattle  as  there  were  trees  in  tho  province  of  Tehama.  Instead 
ot  chastising  the  disaffection  of  the  Koreish  he  endeavored  to  cut  out 
tliuir  tongues  (his  own  expression)  and  to  secure  their  attachment  by 
a  superior  measure  of  liberality  ,  Abu  Sophian  alone  was  presented  with 
three  hundred  camels  and  twenty  ounces  of  silver;  and  Mecca  was 
sincerely  converted  to  the  profitable  religion  of  the  Koran. 

'nie  fugUivf's  and  auxilianes  complsiined  that  they  who  had  borne 
the  burthen  Avero  neglected  in  the  season  of  victory.  "  Alas  "  re- 
plied the  artful  leader,  "  suffer  me  to  conciliate  these  recent  enemies 
tliese  douI)tful  ])roselytes,  liy  the  gift  of  some  perisliable  goods  To* 
your  guard  I  intrust  my  life  and  fortunes.  You  are  the  companions 
ot  my  exile,  of  my  kingdom,  of  my  paradise."  *  He  Avas  followed  by 
the  deputies  of  Tayef,  who  dreaded  tho  repetition  of  a  siege  f 
•;  (jrant  us,  O  apostle  of  God  I  a  truce  of  three  years,  with  the  tohsra- 
t^on  of  our  ancient  worship."     "  Not  a  month,  not  an  hour."     "Ex- 

*  Weil  gives  this  address  of  Mahomet's  differently  (from  the  Insan  Al  Ujun,  and 
Sirat  Arrasul),  obscrvin<?  th^t  it  h-as  not  before  been  i)reseiited  to  the  European 
reader  Uis  version  is  as  follows  :-"  Were  ye  not  wandcrin-  in  the  paths  of  error 
\^-hen  I  came  unto  you,  and  was  it  not  throu-h  me  that  you  obtained  the  guidance 
(If  God  /  Were  ye  not  poor,  and  are  ye  not  now  rich  ?  Were  ye  not  at  variance, 
and  are  ye  not  now  united  ?  "  They  aiiswered,  -'Surely,  O  Prophet  of  God,  thoii 
hast  overloaded  us  with  he.ieflts."  Mahomet  proceeded  :-"Lo  !  ye  au.'ciharic-  if 
ye  wou  d,  ye  miL'ht  with  all  truth  oliject  to  me.  Thou  earnest  to  us  branded  for  a 
liar,  yet  we  believed  in  thee  ;  as  a  persecutor,  and  we  protected  thee  :  as  a  fugitive, 
ana  we  harbored  thee  ;  as  one  in  need  of  assistance,  and  we  supported  thee  Yet 
such  are  not  your  thoughts  ;  how,  then,  can  ye  find  fault  with  me  because  I  have 
given  a  few  wor  dly  toys  to  some  persons  in  order  to  win  ilieir  hearts  ?  Are  ye  not 
content,  ye  auxiliaries,  if  these  people  return  home  with  sheep  and  camels,  whilst 
yt  return  wKli  ihe  prophet  of  God  in  the  midst  of  you  ?  IJy  him  in  whose  hand  is 
Juonammed  s  soul,  were  it  not  the  reward  of  the  fulntives,  I  shouUl  wish  to  belong 
v^,,,„  '  r.'  ,'  7"^"  ""  "^"^  "■"'■'''  "'cnt  one  way  and  von  another,  I  would  choose 
?h  ,1/ «,'?... ,"'*^'''^'''"'  ""'"  y°"'  ""''  t"  ■V"'"'  children,  and  vour  children's 
cmiuren  I  At  the-e  words  the  auxiliaries  sobbed  aloud,  and  exclaimed,  "Weuro 
content  with  our  lol."  (Weil.  p.  !W1.)— S. 
t  Tlie  deputation  from  Tnif,  as  well  as  from  innumerable  other  tribes,  for  the 
OKI  par:  to  tender  their  submission,  took  place  in  th;;  following  year,  which  ou 
ccount,  has  been  called  '•  tho  year  of  deputations."    (See  Weil,  p.  248,  sqq.)— S, 
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cuse  us  at  least  from  the  obligation  of  prayer."  "  Without  prayer 
religion  is  of  no  avail."  Thev  submitted  in  silence  :  their  temples 
were  demolished,  and  the  same  sentence  of  destrnction  was  executed 
on  all  the  idols  of  Arabia.  His  lieutenants  on  the  shores  of  the  Ked 
Sea  the  ocean,  and  the  gulf  of  Persia,  were  saluted  by  the  acclama- 
tion's of  a  faithful  people  ;  and  the  ambassadors  who  knelt  before  the 
throne  of  Medina  were  as  numerous  (says  the  Arabian  proverb)  aa 
the  dates  that  fall  from  the  maturity  of  a  palm-tree.  The  nation  sub- 
mitted to  the  God  and  the  sceptre  of  Mahomet  :  the  opprobrious 
name  of  tribute  was  abolished  :  the  spontaneous  or  reluctant  obla- 
tions of  alms  and  tithes  were  applied  to  the  service  of  religion  ;  and 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  Moslems  accompanied  the  last 
pilgrimage  of  the  apostle.*  ,     t,      .  i 

When  Heraclius  returned  in  triumph  from  the  Persian  war,  he  en- 
tortained  at  Emesa,  one  of  the  ambassadors  of  Mahoment,  who  in- 
vited the  princes  and  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  profession  of  Islam. 
On  this  foundation  the  zeal  of  the  Arabians  has  supposed  the  secret 
conversion  of  the  Christian  emperor;  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  has 
feip-ned  a  personal  visit  to  the  prince  of  Medina,  who  accepted  from 
the'roval  bountv  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure  retreat  in  the  province 
of  Svria  But  the  friendship  of  Heraclius  and  Mahomet  was  of  short 
continuance  :  the  new  reUgion  had  inllamed  rather  than  assuaged  the 
rapacious  spirit  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  the  murder  of  an  envoy  afford- 
ed a  decent  pretence  for  invading  with  three  thousand  soldiers  the 
territory  of  Palestine,  that  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan. 
The  holv  banner  was  intrusted  to  Zeid  ;  and  such  was  the  discipline 
or  enthusiasm  of  the  rising  sect,  that  the  noblest  chiefs  served  with- 
out reluctance  under  the  slave  of  the  prophet.  On  the  event  of  his 
decease  Jaafar  and  Alxlallah  were  successively  substituted  to  the 
command  •  and  if  the  three  should  perish  in  the  war,  the  troops  were 
authorized  to  elect  their  general.  The  three  leaders  were  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Muta,  the  first  military  action  which  tried  the  valor  ot  the 
Moslems  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Zeid  fell,  like  a  soldier  in  the 
foremost  ranks  ;  the  death  of  Jaafar  was  heroic  and  memorable  :  he 
lost  his  ri"-ht  hand  ;  he  shifted  the  standard  to  his  left :  the  left  was 
severed  from  his  body  :  he  embraced  the  standard  with  his  bleeding 
stumps,  till  he  wa.s  transfixed  to  the  ground  with  fifty  honorable 
wounds.  "  Advance,"  cried  Alxlallah,  who  step[)ed  into  tlu;  vacant 
place,  "advance  witli  confidence:  either  victory  or  paradi.sc  is  out 
own."  Tlie  lance  of  a  Roman  decided  the  alternative  ;  bat  the  falling 
standard  was  rescued  by  Caled,  tlu;  proselyte  of  Mecca  ;  nin(^  swords 
were  broken  in  his  hand  ;  and  his  valor  withstood  and  repulsed  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  ("liristians.  In  the  nocturnal  council  of  the 
camp  he  was  chosen   to  command  ;  his  skilful  evolutions  of  the  en- 

•  The  more  probHble  trnditioni  mention  40.nno.    Thi«,  thn  iMt  pllgrimago  of  M» 
hornet,  toak  place  iu  Vjo  tenth  year  of  t!»i  Ilo^ira.    (Weil,  cb.  8. )— 3. 
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stiinc:  (lay  sociiml  cither  the  victory  or  tlic  retreat  of  the  Soaracons  • 
ami  C!il(.(l  IS  n-ii()wnc(l  aiiionp:  Ids  hrotliren  and  his  enemies  by  tJio 
g-lori.ms  appclhiMon  of  the  ,S>rord  of  Gad.  In  tlie  pulpit,  Mahomet 
ile-scnlieil  with  i>r<)phctic  nii)ture  the  crowns  of  the  blessed  martyrs  • 
but  in  private  li.-  betrayed  the  feelin-s  of  human  nature  :  he  was  sur' 
pnsi'd  as  he  wc])t  over  the  daughter  of  Zeid  :  "  Wiiat  do  I  soeV"  said 
the  astonished  votary.  "You  see,"  replied  the  apostle,  "a  friend 
.who  js  deploring  the  loss  of  his  most  faithful  friend."  After  the 
conquest  of  Mecca,  *  the  sovereign  of  Arabia  affected  to  prevent  the 
iK)stile  preparations  of  Ileraclius ;  and  solemnly  proc'laimed  war 
against  the  Romans,  without  attempting  to  disguise  the  hardshii)s  and 
dangers  of  the  enterprise.  The  Moslems  were  discouraged  •  they 
nllegetl  the  want  of  money,  or  horses,  or  jirovisions  ;  the  season  of 
harvest,  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  summer  :  "  Hell  is  much  liot- 
ter,'  aaid  the  hidignant  prophet.  He  disdained  to  compel  their  .ser 
vice;  but  on  his  return  he  admonished  the  most  guiltv  by  an 
excommunication  of  fifty  days.  Tiieir  desertion  enhanced  "tlie  merit 
ot  Abubeker,  Othman,  and  the  faithful  companions  wlio  devoted  their 
lives  and  fortunes ;  and  Mahomet  displayed  his  banner  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  Painful  indeed  was 
the  distress  of  the  march  ;  lassitude  and  thirst  were  aggravated  by 
the  scorching  and  pestilential  winds  of  the  de.sert  :  ten  men  rode  by 
turns  on  tlie  same  camel  ;  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  shameful  ne. 
cessity  of  drinking  the  water  from  the  belly  of  that  useful  animal 
In  the  mid- way,  ten  days'  journey  from  Medina  and  Damascus  they 
reposed  near  the  grove  and  fountain  of  Tabuc.  Beyond  t'lat  '])laco 
Manomet  declined  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ;  lie  declared  himself 
satished  with  the  peaceful  intentions  ;  he  was  more  probably  daunted 
by  the  martial  array  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  f  But  the  active 
and   intrepid   Caled  spread   around   the   terror   of    liis   name  ;    and 

„•  *iJ^^  ^*"'®  of  Mata  took  place  before  the  cononest  of  Mecca,  as  Gibbon  here 
'','s*^''y  f  ?»™es,  tnou.i'h  Von  Hammer  phiccs  it  affer  that  event.  (Weil,  p.  2'Hi  note 
81S.)  Weil  .supposes  tliat  tlio  defeat  of  the  Musuhnans  on  that  occasion  encouraged 
i..c  Meccans  to  violate  I  he  truce.    (lb.,  p.  207  )— S.  vou.ao<.u 

t  The  expedition  of  Tabuc  was  undertaken  in  the  month  of  Radjab,  of  the  ninth 
year  of  the  Heg.ra  fA.  D  K?l..  Mahomet's  more  devoted  friends  gave  a  frr eat  par 
of  their  substance  towards  defrayin-  its  expen.«es.  Abu  Bekr  gave  the  whole  of  his 
t.roperty,  consisting  of  4,000  drachms  ;  and  when  Mahomet  inquired,  "What  then 

i:.st  thou  left  for  thy  family  ?  "  he  answered,  "  God  and  his  prophet."  The  tradi 
fions  vary  espcodingly  respecting  the  number  of  the  armv  assembled  on  this  occa- 
sion. 1  hirty  thousand  is  the  lowest  number  a.ssigned  ;  but  even  this  is  probably 
rxaggeialed,  and  a  large  part  deserted  at  the  commencement  of  the  march  iWeil 
Moham.,  p  2«) )  When  Mahomet  at  Tabuc,  consulted  his  companions  as  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  cnteriJrise,  Omar  said,  "If  you  are  commanded  by  God 
to  ;,'()  fariher,  do  it."  Mohamet  answered,  "If  I  had  the  command  of  (iod,  I  should 
not  ask  your  advice."  Omar  io[)lied,  '•  O  piojthet  of  (;od  !  I  he  (Jreeks  are  a  numer 
on s  people,  and  (hero  is  not  a  single  Musulman  among  Ih-m  Moreover  we  have 
already  nearly  approached  them,  and  your  neighborhood  li.is  struck  them  with  terror 
This  year,  therefore,  let  us  return,  till  you  find  it  convenient  to  undertake  aiiothej 
wmpui^'u  aiiaiust  them,  or  till  GoJ  offers  some  opportunity."    (Weil,  note  405  }—H, 
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n,^    nrnrilipt    received    tlie    submission    of    the   tribes    and    cities, 
rom^thcFEuV^^^^^^^^  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.     To  h:s 

cSan  subjects,  Mahomet  readily  granted  the  security  of  their 
peions  the  freedom  of  their  trade,  the  property  of  their  goods,  and 
ThT  toleraiion  of  their  Avorship.  The  weakness  of  their  Arabian 
brethren  had  restrained  them  from  opposing  his  ambition  ;  lie  Qis- 
clplci  of  Jesus  were  endeared  to  the  enemy  of  the  Jews  ;  and  it  was 
the  interest  of  a  conqueror  to  propose  a  fair  capitulation  to  the  most 
Dowerfal  religion  of  the  earth.  -  ,r  i         j.  ,„„c. 

^   Tin  the   a|e  of  sixtv-three  years,  the  strength  of  Mahomet  was 
equal  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his  mission.     His  epi- 
??ptic  fits,  and  absurd  calumny  of  the  Greeks   would  be  ari  object  o 
Pity  rather  than  abhorrence  ;*  but  he  serious  y  believed  that  te  ^^ab 
pSoned  at  Chaibar  by  the  revenge  of  a  Jewish  female      During  four 
?eai^   the  health  of  the  prophet  declined;  his  infirmities  increased  ; 
lTu'monTLeasey.-L^  fever  of  fourteen  days,  which  deprived 
h  m  bv  ntervals  of  the  use  of  reason.     As  soon  as  he  was  consaous 
ofTiis  danger,  he  edified  his  brethren  by  the  humil  ty  of  his  virtue  or 
^n  tenc"^  ''if  there  be  any  man,"  said  the  apostle    rom    he  Pu  pi 
^whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I  submit  my  own  back  to   he  lash 
of  retaliation.     Have  I  aspersed  the  reputation  of  a  Musulman?  let 
hm  proclaim  vr>/  faults  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.     Has  any  one 
b^n  despoiled  o    his  goods?  the  little  that  I  possess  shall  compensate 
?!  fprinciple  and  the^interest  of  the  debt."     "  Yes,"  replied  a  voico 
from  the  crowd,  "  1  am  entitled  to  three  drachms  of  silver        Ma- 
homet heard  the  complaint,  satisfied  the  demand    and  thanked  lis 
creditor  for  accusing  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the  da>  of 
iudfnnent.     He   beheld   with   temperate   firmness   the    approach   of 
death  ■  enfranchised  his  slaves  (.seventeen  men,  as  they  are  name.l 
and  eleven  women)  ;  minutely  directed  the  order  of  his  funeral,  and 
moderated  the  lamentations  of  his  weeping  friends,  on  whom  he  be- 
etowed  the  benediction  of  peace.     Till  the  third  day  before  his  death 
lie  regularly  performed  the  functions  of  public  prayer  .  the  chcnce  of 
Abulfeker  t.i  supply  liis  place  appeared  to  mark    that   ancient   and 
faithful    friend  as  his  su<'c.-ssor  in  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office  ; 
but  he  prndentlv  dr-cline.l  the  risk  an<l  envy  of  a  more  explicit  nom 
ination      At  a  mom.-,nt  when  Jus  faculties  were  visibly  impaired,  he 
call<;d  for  a  pen  and  ink  to  write,  f  or  more  properly  to  dictate  a  di- 

«  The  opinion,  however,  of  modem  Oriental  Pcliolars  tends  the  other  way.  Dr 
Sprcn-erTp  77)  Hhows,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Inhac,  that  '^'"l^;'"'';'.  ]^'h>l;\^^"\  »^ 
f,ffant  under  the  care  o!  his  foster  mother  had  an  attack  \\b.<=''  "^  «',„ ^.;'="  "^  'f)7 
TTiir-h  r,.«emhled  enllepsv  Tlircc  other  fits  are  recorded  (lb.,  p.  ""•,  ""t^^  .'*'•, Z^'^- 
Weil\Mo\mmn  ed   t,^^^  H)  ren,arl<«  that  the  word  r.v,v;A^,  which  Abnlfeda 

^8es  will,  e^.r  ■'.  M^hoMKt.  is  particularly  used  of  epileple  attacks  Thesae 
antbM  l^a«  colleiled  M-v.-ral  inHtlinces  of  these  tits  (Ih.,  p.  •I'i.note  48.  and  in  ho 
Journal  A.iatif,..e'  .lullh-t,  1M2),  and  is  of  opinion  that  his  vi.k.hh  were,  for  thu 

'"M-i:::';;ai;;[;ou™  to  Ho  doubUm  ;  but,  .f  true,  it  proves,  uh  Dr.  Weil  remarks. 
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viiift  hook,  tho  sum  and  accomplislimont  of  all  his  revolations  •  a  dis 
Jiute  Arose  :,i  the  chainlxT,   ■.vhrthcr  lie  should   bo  allowed   to  super. 
«ode  the  authority  of  the  Korau  ;  and  the  iirophet  was  forciMl  to  re- 
prove  tlie  indocenl  vehemence  of  his  disciples.     If  th<.  sliirhtest  crc^dit 
may  be  afforded  to  the  traditions  of  his  wives  and  con""!  pan  ions    ho 
maintained  m  the  bosom  of  Jiis  family  and  to  the  last  moments  of  his 
,ite  tliodin;,„tyot  an  apostle  and  the  faith  of  an  enthusiast ;  descriled 
the  visits.)!  (.abnel,  who  bade  an  everlasting  farewell  to  the  earth   :  nd 
t'xpress,'d  his  ively  contidonce,  not  only  of  the  mercy, but  of  the  favor  ot 
the  ^ui.reme  Being.     In  a  familiar  discourse  he  had  mentioned  his  si)e- 
cial  iwrogative,  that  the  ang.d  of  death  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
soul  till  he  liad  respectfully  asked  the  permission  of  tlie  prophet      The 
request  was  granted  ;  and  Mahomet  immediately  fell  into  the  axronv 
of  his  dis.so  ution  ;  his  head  was  reclined  on  the  lap  of  Ayeshaf  the 
best  beloved  of  all  his  wives  ;  he  fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain  ■ 
recovering  his  spirits,  he   raised   his  eyes   towards   the   roof  of  the 
house,  and,  with  a  steady  look,  though  a  faltering  voice,  uttered  tlio 
last  broken,  though  articulate  words:  "  O  God  !  .   .  pardon  mv  sins 
_.    las,  .   .1  come,  .   .   .   among  my  fellow-citizens  on  high  ;""  and 
thus  peaceably  expired  on  a  carpet  spread  upon  the  flo:.r.     An  expe- 
dition for  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  stopped  by  this  mournful  event : 
the  army  halted  at  the  gates  of  Medina;  the  chiefs  were  a.ssembled 
around  their  dying  master.     The  city,  more  especially  the  house  of 
the  prophet,  was  a  scene  of  clamorous  sorrow  or  silent  despair  :  fanat- 
icLsm  alone  could  suggest  a  ray  of  hope  and  consolation.     "  How  can 
he  he  dead,  our  witness,  our  intercessor,  our  mediator  Avith  God  '     By 
God  he  IS  not  dead  :  like  Moses  and  Jesus,  he  is  wrapt  in  a  holy  trance 
mid  speedily  will  he  return  to  his  faithful  people."     Tlie  evidence  of 
pno?l  .      f  .f  ^^^|"ded  ;  and  Omar,  un.sheathing  his  scymitar,  threat- 
ened to  strike  off  the  lieads  of  the  infidels  who  should  dare  to  affirm 
wli\!.     T'    f  ^^-j^^  no  more.     The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the 
weight  r.nd  moderation  of  Abubeker.      "  Is  it  Mahomet,"  said  he  to 

S  n9  '''ti  f^  T^^'l'i'^^'  "°'"  ^^^«  ^'""^  "f  Mahomet,  whom  you  wor- 
^.^M  1  ,^^^^^"^1  «f  Mahomet  liveth  forever;  but  the  apostle  was  a 
mortal  like  ourselves,  and  according  to  his  own  prediction,  lie  lias  ex- 
p.^nenced  the  common  fate  of  mortality."  *     He  was  piously  interred 

n!or™perrv'lo-''dir?.,?:'''^^  ''  no  authority  for  Gibbon's  afldition.  "  or. 

fn'  to^fXvcr«ion  hP«nfrt  '^p ^''  ^'^ms  to  be  a  .«alvo  for  his  own  theory.  Accord^ 
fo-  Abu  Bckr    Z  --k"?  "°  parchment,  or  a  table,  I  will  write  something 

Gaink.rwlu  m  ctl^inLu^  '^^^  '"''^  ''PP°'*'  ?™'       '  ^^'"''  !?•  ^"^^  and  note  526. ) 
ua^nicr.  \Miom  (,ibbon  follows,  ha.s  erroneous  y  translated  "book  "     If  was  on  Iv 

lot:W:t-l  ^ '""""''  "'"^"^  '"  "•"'''  P'""^^*^'^  ''^  "^™«  his  successor  aZ 
*  After  this  address,  Abu  Tiekrread  the  followinff  verse  from  the  Koran  -—"Mo 
wlri-u  {,*!,«  l'^' ''  ''["'''"^^  =  ,'"""y  prophets  have  departed  bS  him  ;  wiH  vT  thca 
1 !.  r  nf  ',";'■"  f '*'"•  '"■  '^"■''  =*  "''tural  death,  turn  upon  your  heels  a  e  forsake 
UM^'-  Z^'ra  i'i?  Tu^'Vr"'"  !>-'■>  ««'^''''tf'"d%ewardst!i;osewhofre 
^LtVi.      ■  ,   I**.'";'  ^-  '^^•'    ^^  people  seemed  never  to  have  heard  of  this  vfrse 

yet  they  accepted  it  from  Abu  Bckr.  u«d  it  ran  from  m.,utL  to  Sh.    Omi7hi^' 
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by  the  hands  of  his  nearest  kinsman,  on  the  same  spot  on  which  he 
expired.  *  (a)  Medina  ha.s  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  ])urial  of 
Mahomet  ;  and  the  innumerable  pilgrims  of  Mecca  often  turn  aside 
from  the  way  to  bow  iu  voluntary  devotion,  before  the  simple  tomb 
>of  the  prophet. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  it  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  balance  his  faults  and  virtues,  that  I  should  de- 
cide whether  the  title  of  enthusiast  or  impostor  more  properly  belongs 
to  that  extraordinary  man.  Had  I  been  intimately  conversant  with 
the  son  of  Abdullah,  the  task  would  still  be  difficult,  and  the  success 
uncertain  :  at  the  distance  of  twelve  centuries,  I  darkly  contemplate 
his  shade  through  a  cloud  of  religious  incense  ;  and  could  I  truly  de- 
lineate the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the  fleeting  resemblance  would  not 
equally  apply  to  the  solitarv  of  Mount  Hera,  to  the  preacher  of  Mecca, 
and  to  the  conqueror  of  Arabia.  The  author  of  a  mighty  revolution 
appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  pious  and  contemplative  dispo- 
sition :  so  soon  as  marriage  had  raised  him  above  the  pressure  of 
want,  he  avoided  the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice  ;  and  till  the  age 
of  forty,  he  lived  with  innocence  and  would  have  died  without  a 
name.  "  The  unity  of  God  is  an  idea  most  congenial  to  nature  and 
reason  ■  and  a  slight  conversation  with  the  Jews  and  Christians  would 
teach  h'iin  to  despise  and  detest  the  idolatry  of  Mecca.  It  was  the 
dutv  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  to  impart  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  to 
rescue  his  count rv  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  error.  The  energy 
of  a  mind  ince.ssantly  bent  on  the  same  object,  would  convert  a  gen- 
eral obligation  into  a  particular  call  ;  the  warm  suggestions  of  the  un- 
derstanding or  the  fancv  would  be  felt  as  the  inspirations  of  heaven  ; 
the  labor  of  thought  would  expire  in  rapture  and  vision  ;  and  the  in- 

Bflf  was  PO  stmck  when  he  heard  it  that  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  perceived  that 
Mahomet  was  dead.  Weil  (p.  m)  observes  that  this  anecdote  which  13  important 
to  a  critical  view  of  the  Koran,  it  entirely  new  to  Europtans  — b.  .     t  tu^ 

♦Thatis,  in  the  house  of  his  wife  Ayosha  ;  but  after  the  enlargement  of  the 
mosqne  by  the  chalif  VVulid,  his  grave  was  comprehended  within  Us  walls.  (W  eil, 
p.  339.)— S.. 

(fl)  The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  Invented  and  propagated  the  vulgar  and  ridiculous 
fitory  that  .Mahomet's  iron  tomb  is  snsneiidcd  in  the  air  at  Mtcea  (a>,ixa  m"^-"?' 
coMoT-oi.  Laonicii^  ( -halcocondyles  de  HAus  Tnrcicis,  1  in .  p.  G6)  by  the  action  of 
eOMftl  and  potent  loadstoncH.  (DictionnMire  de  Bayle.  Mauomet,  Kern  Jilv  by.) 
W'ilho.it  any  philosophic;il  inquiries.il  may  sufllce  that,!  '1  he  prophet  was  not 
buried  at  Moc'a  ;  and,  d.  That  his  lomb  at  Medina  which  has  be.n  vj^ai  cd  '^mil- 
lionM.  is  placfd  on  the  ground  (I{cl:ind.  de  liclig.  Moham.  1.  n.,  c.  19,  p.  20«-2U.) 
UafeTiier.    (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn,  ni.,  p.  2(B-2ti8.)  * 

*  Most  of  the  biof-rnphers  of  Mahomet  ptatc  that  ho  died  oh  TSIonday  the  12th 
■Rabia-l-.\wwl,  in  the  year  11  of  the  Ilc^'ira,  which  answers  to  Till  of  June,  A.  1>.  Gli2. 
ThiH  however,  fell  on  a  Sunday,  but,  as  a  contemijorary  poem  mentions  Monday  as 
the  (lay  of  his  death,  it  is  probable  that  a  mistake  has  iM.'on  made  in  the  day  of  tho 
moath,  and  that  he  died  ou  tho  8th  of  June.    (Woil,  p.  3ai.)— S. 
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wanl  sensation,  tlio  invisible  monitor,  would  1m»  describnd  with  tlio 
form  and  attributes  of  an  angel  of  (iod.  From  enthusiasm  to 
imposture  the  step  is  perilous  and  slippery  ;  tlie  daemon  of  Socrates 
affords  a  memorable  instance  how  a  wise  man  may  deceive  himscli, 
how  a  good  man  may  deceive  others,  how  the  conscience  may  slumber' 
in  a  mixed  and  middle  state  between  self-illusion  and  Voluntary 
fraud.  Charity  may  bolieve  that  the  original  motives  of  Mahomet 
were  those  of  i)ur.;-  and  genuine  benevolence  ;  but  a  human  miss  on- 
ary  is  incapable  of  cherisliing  the  obstinate  unbelievers  wlio  reject  his 
claims,  despise  his  arguments,  and  persecute  his  life  ;  he  might  for- 
give his  personal  adversaries,  he  might  lawfully  hate  the  enemies  of 
God  ;  the  stern  passions  of  pride  and  revenge  were  kindled  in  the 
bosom  of  Mahomet,  and  he  sighed,  like  the  prophet  of  Nineveh,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  rebels  whom  he  had  condemned.  The  injustice 
of  Mecca  and  the  choice  of  Medina  transformed  the  citizen  into  a 
prince,  the  huniljle  preacher  into  the  leader  of  armies  ;  but  his  sword 
was  consecrated  Ijy  tlie  (example  of  the  saints  ;  and  the  same  God  who 
afflicts  a  sinful  world  with  pestilence  and  earthquakes,  might  inspire 
for  their  conversion  or  chastisement  the  valor  of  his  servants.  In  the 
exercise  of  political  government,  he  was  compelled  to  abate  the 
stem  rigor  of  fanaticism,  to  comply  in  some  measure  with  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  his  followers,  and  to  employ  even  the  vices  of 
mankind  as  tlie  instruments  of  their  salvation.  The  use  of  fraud  and 
perfidy,  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  were  often  subservient  to  the  prop- 
agation of  the  faith  :  and  Mahomet  commanded  or  ajijjroved  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Jews  and  idolaters  who  had  escaped  from  the  field 
of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  such  acts,  the  character  of  Mahomet 
must  have  been  gradually  stained  :  and  the  influence  of  such  perni- 
cious habits  would  be  poorly  compensated  by  tlie  ])ractice  of  the  per- 
sonal and  social  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  reputation 
of  a  prophet  among  his  sectaries  and  friends.  Of  his  last  years,  am- 
bition Avas  the  ruling  passion  ;  and  a  politician  will  suspect  that  he 
secretly  smiled  (the  victorious  impostor  !)  at  the  enthusia.sm  of  his 
youth  and  the  credulity  of  his  proselytes.  A  philosopher  will  ob- 
serve, that  their  credulity  and  his  success  would  tend  more  strongly 
to  fortify  the  assurance  of  his  divine  mission,  tliat  his  interest  and  re- 
ligion were  inseparably  connected,  and  that  his  conscience  would  be 
soothed  by  the  persuasion,  that  he  alone;  was  absolved  by  the  Deity 
from  the  obligation  of  positive  and  moral  laws.  If  he  retainwl  any 
vestige  of  his  native  innocence,  the  sins  of  Maliomet  may  be  allowed 
as  an  evidence  of  liis  sincerity.  In  the  support  of  truth,  the  arts  of 
fraud  and  fiction  may  ha  deemed  le.ss  criminal ;  and  lie  would  have 
started  at  the  foulness  of  the  means,  liad  lie  not  been  satisfied  of  the 
importance  and  justice  of  the  end.  Even  in  a  conqueror  or  a  priest,  I 
can  surprise  a  wurd  or  action  of  unaffected  liuiuanity  ;  and  the  decree 
of  Mahomet,  that  in  the  sale  of  captives  the  mothers  should  nevet 
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be  separated  from  their  cliildren,  may  suspend  or  moderate  tlie  cen- 
sure of  tlie  historian.  * 

*  It  mav  bo  remarked  that,  in  estimating  Mahomet's  character,  Gibbon  entirely 
leaves  out  of  sisht  his  physical  temperament.  Thus  he  indignantly  rejects  the  ac- 
counts of  his  epileptic  seizures,  and  everywhere  directs  his  attention  to  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  prophet,  either  us  a  phdosophical  and  contemplative  enthusiast,  or, 
as  he  seems  to  consider  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  as  a  political  impostor. 
Yet  the  physical  constiCiUiou  of  Mahomet  was  of  so  peculiar  a  kmd,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  passed  over  iu  a  complete  and  accurate  sketch  of  his  character,  upon 
which  it  must  have  undoubtedly  exercised  a  wonderful  influence  ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  insertcJ  the  following  interesting  details  from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Spreu>;er: — 

"  The  temperament  of  Mohammed  was  melancholic  and  in  the  highest  degree 
nervous.  He  was  generally  low-spirited,  thinking  and  restless  ;  and  he  spoke  little, 
and  never  without  necessity.  His  eyes  were  mostly  cast  on  the  ground,  and  he 
seldom  raised  them  towards  heaven.  The  excitement  under  which  he  composed  the 
more  poetical  Suras  of  the  Koran  was  so  great,  that  he  said  that  they  had  caused  him 
grey  hair ;  his  lips  were  quivering  and  his  hands  shaking  whilst  he  received  the 
inspir.itions.  An  offensive  smell  made  him  so  uncomfortable,  that  he  forbade  per- 
.■^ons  who  had  eaten  garlic  or  onions  to  come  into  his  place  of  worship.  In  a  man 
of  semi-barbarous  habits  this  is  remarkable.  He  had  a  woollen  garment,  and  was 
obli2ed  to  throw  it  away  when  it  began  to  smell  of  perspiration,  on  account  of  his 
delicate  constitution.  When  he  was  taken  ill,  he  sobbed  like  a  woman  in  hysterics 
— or,  as  Ayesha  says,  he  roared  like  a  camel ;  and  his  friends  reproached  him  for 
his  unmanly  bearing.  During  the  battle  of  Bedr,  his  nervous  excitement  seems  to 
have  bordered  on  frenzy .  The  faculties  of  his  mind  were  very  unequally  developed: 
he  was  unfit  for  the  common  duties  of  life,  and,  even  after  his  mission,  he  was  led 
in  all  practical  questions  by  his  friends.  But  he  had  a  vivid  imagination,  the  great- 
est eltvati  u  of  mind,  refined  sentiments,  and  a  taste  for  the  sublime.  Much  as  ho 
disliked  the  name,  he  was  a  poet ;  and  a  hannonious  language  and  sublime  lyric 
constitute  the  principal  merits  of  the  Koran.  His  mind  dwelt  constantly  on  the 
contemplation  of  God;  he  saw  his  linger  in  the  rising  sun,  in  the  falling  raiu,  in 
the  growing  crop ;  he  heard  his  voice  in  the  thunder,  in  the  murmuring  of  the 
watr Ts,  and  in  the  hymns  which  the  birds  sing  to  his  praise ;  and  in  the  lonely 
deserts  and  ruins  of  ancient  cities  he  saw  the  traces  of  nis  anger."  (Life  of  Mo- 
hammed, p.  H'j.)  "The  mental  excitement  of  the  prophet  was  much  increased  dur- 
ing the  falrah  (intermission  of  revelations)  ;  and,  like  ihe  ardent  scholar  in  one  of 
Schiller's  poems,  who  dared  to  lift  the  veil  of  truth,  he  was  nearly  annihilated  by 
the  light  which  broke  in  upon  him.  He  usually  wandered  about  m  the  hills  near 
Mecca,  and  was  so  absent,  that  on  cue  occasion  his  wife,  being  afraid  that  he  was 
lest,  sent  men  in  search  of  him.  He  suffered  from  hallucinations  of  his  senses  ; 
and,  to  finish  his  sufferings,  he  several  times  contemplated  suicide,  by  throwing 
himself  down  from  a  precipice.  His  friends  were  alarmed  at  his  state  of  mind. 
8onic  considered  it  as  the  eccentricities  of  a  poetical  genius  ;  otliers  thought  that 
he  wa.s  a  Av///i«,  or  soothsayer  ;  but  the  ma.iority  took  a  less  charitable  view,  and 
dcclari'd  t!'at  he  was  insane  ;  and  as  madness  and  melancholy  are  ascribed  lo  super- 
natur  1  inflaenccin  the  East,tliey  said  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  Satan  and  his  agents, 
the  jinn."  (lb.,  p.  V\r>.)  "(Jne  day,  whilst  he  was  wandering  about  in  the  hills  near 
Mecca,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  himself,  he  heard  a  voice,  and  on  riusing 
his  hc.vl  he  l)eheld  Gabriel  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  the  angel  assured  hun 
th.it  he  wan  tliepniphot  of  God.  Frightened  bv  this  apparition,  he  returned  home, 
and,  feeling  unwell,  lie  called  for  covering.  Ttle  had  a  lit,  and  they  jwured  cold 
water  upon  him,  and  when  he  was  ncovcTiiig  from  it  he  received  tlie  revelation  :^ 
'O  thou  covered,  arise  and  i)reaeb,  and  magnify  thy  Lord,  and  cleanse  thy  garment, 
and  fly  every  abomination;'  and  henceforth,  v,o  are  told,  he  received  revelationn 
without  intermisBion,  that  is  to  say,  the  fatrah  was  at  nn  end,  and  he  assumed  bis 
offlce."  (I'.  IbO.)  "  Some  authors  consider  the  fits  of  the  [irophet  as  the  principal 
evidence  of  his  mlBHlon,  and  it  is,  therefore,  nccesHiiry  to  say  a  few  words  on  tlicni. 
Tliey  were  preceded  bv  prcat  depressitm  of  spirits,  and  his  fa'c  was  clouded  ;  and 
they  were  ushered  in  by  coldness  of  the  extremiticB  lUid  Bhiveriiii;.    Ho  shook  as  it 
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Tlie  f^ood  sense  of  Mahomet  despised  the  pomp  of  royalty ;  the 
npostle  of  God  submitted  to  the;  jneniiil  oiiiees  of  th(!  family  ;  he  kin- 
dled the  fire,  swept  tlie  floor,  milked  the  ewes,  and  mend("d  with  liis 
own  hands  his  shoes  and  his  woollen  garments.  Disdaining  the  pen- 
ance and  merit  of  a  hermit,  lu^  observed,  without  effort  or  vanity,  tlio 
abstemious  diet  of  an  Arab  and  a  soldier.  On  solemn  oceasions  ho 
f(n\sted  his  companions  with  rustic  and  hospitable  plenty  ;  but  in  his 
domestic  life,  many  weeks  would  elapse  without  a  fire  being  kindhid 
on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.  The  interdiction  of  wine  was  con- 
firmed by  his  example  ;  his  hunger  wrfs  appeased  with  a  sparing 
allowance  of  barley-bread  :  he  delighted  in  the  taste  of  milk  and 
honey  ;  but  his  ordinary  food  consisted  of  dates  and  water.  Per- 
fumes and  women  were  the  two  sensual  enjoyments  which  his  nature 
required,  and  his  religion  did  not  forbid  ;  and  Mahomet  affirmed  tliat 
the  fervor  of  his  devotion  was  increased  by  these  innocent  j)leasures. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  inflames  the  blood  of  the  Arabs,  and  their 
libidinous  complexion  has  been  noticed  by  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
Their  incontinence  was  regulated  by  the  civil  and  ndigions  laws  of 
the  Koran  ;  their  incestuous  alliances  were  blamed  ;  the  boundless 
license  of  polygamy  was  reduced  to  four  legitimate  wives  or  concu- 
bines ;  their  rights  both  of  bed  and  dowry  were  equitably  deter- 
mined ;  the  freedom  of  divorce  was  discouraged  ;  adultery  was  con- 
demned as  a  capital  offence  ;  and  fornication,  in  either  sex,  was 
punished  with  a  hundred  stripes.  Such  were  the  calm  and  rational 
precepts  of  the  legislator  ;  but  in  his  private  conduct  Mahomet  in- 
dulged the  appetites  of  a  man,  and  abused  the  claijns  of  a  prophet. 
A  special  revelation  dispensed  him  from  the  laws  which  he  had  im- 
posed on  his  nation  ;  the  female  sex,  without  reserve,  was  abandoned 
to  his  desires  ;  and  this  singular  prerogative  excited  the  envy  rather 
than  the  scandal,  the  veneration  rather  than  the  envy,  of  the  devout 
Musulmans.  If  we  remember  the  seven  hundred  wives  and  three 
hundred  concubines  of  the  wise  Solomon,  we  shall  applaud  the  mod- 
esty of  the  Arabian,  who  espoused  no  more  than  seventeen  or  fifteen 
wives  ;  eleven  are  enumerated  who  occupied  at  Medina  their  separate 
apartments  round  the  house  of  the  apostle,  and  enjoyed  in  their  turns 
the  favor  of  his  conjugal  society.  What  is  singular  enough,  they 
were  all  widows,  excepting  only  Ayeslia,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker. 

he  were  sufferinc;  from  agiie,  and  called  out  for  coverinj?.  ITis  mind  was  in  a  most 
pairifiilly  excited  state.  lie  heard  a  tinklins:  in  his  ears  as  if  bells  were  ringing,  or 
a  humininc;  as  if  bees  were  flwiimiins,'  round  Lis  he;id,  imd  liis  lips  quivered,  but  this 
miotiMi  was  under  the  control  of  volition.  If  tho  attack  proceeded  beyond  this 
'etai;e.  his  eyes  became  fixed  and  staring,  and  the  motions  of  his  head  convulsive 
and  automatic  At  length  perspiration  broke  out,  which  covered  his  face  in  large 
drops  :  and  with  tliis  ended  the  attack.  Sometimes,  however,  if  he  bad  a  vio.ent 
fit,  he  fell  comatose  to  the  ground,  like  a  person  who  is  intoxicated  ;  and  (at  leant 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life)  his  face  was  fluahed,  and  his  respiration  stertorous,  and 
he  remained  in  that  state  f<jr  some  time.  The  bystanders  spri  kled  water  in  his 
face  :  but  he  himself  fancied  tliat  he  would  derive  a  ^reat  beuelit  from  being  cupped 
on  the  head."    db.,  p.  m.)— a. 
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She  was  doubtless  a  virgin,  since  Mahomet  consummated  liis  nuptials 
;.such  is  the  premature  ripeness  of  the  climate)  when  she  was  only 
nine  years  of  age.  The  youth,  the  beauty,  tlie  spirit  of  Ayesha  gave 
Iier  a  superior  ascendant ;  she  was  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  pro- 
phet ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker  was  long  re- 
vered as  the  mother  of  the  faithful.  Her  behavior  had  been  ambigu- 
ous and  indiscreet :  in  a  nocturnal  march  she  was  accidentally  left 
behind,  and  in  the  morning  Ayesha  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  man. 
The  temper  of  ^Mahomet  was  inclined  to  jealousy  ;  but  a  divine  reve- 
lation assured  him  of  her  innocence  :  he  chastised  her  accusers,  and 
published  a  law  of  domestic  peace,  that  no  woman  should  be  con- 
denmed  unless  four  male  witnesses  had  seen  her  in  the  act  of  adul- 
tery.* In  his  adventures  with  Zeineb,  the  wife  of  Zeid,  and  with 
Mary,  an  Egyptian  captive,  the  amorous  prophet  forgot  the  interest 
of  his  reputation.  At  the  house  of  Zeid,  his  freedman  and  adopted 
son,  he  beheld,  in  a  loose  undress,  the  beauty  of  Zeinib,  and  burst 
forth  into  an  ejaculation  of  devotion  and  desire.  The  servile,  or 
gfrateful,  freedman  understood  the  hint,  and  yielded  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  love  of  his  benefactor.  But  as  the  filial  relation  had 
excited  some  doubt  and  scandal,  the  angel  Gabriel  descended  from 
heaven  to  ratify  the  deed,  to  annul  the  adoption,  and  gently  to  re- 
prove the  prophet  for  distrusting  the  indulgence  of  his  God.  One  of 
ills  wives,  Hafna,  the  daugliter  of  Omar,  surprised  him  on  her  own 
bed,  in  tlie  embraces  of  his  Egyptian  captive  :  she  promised  secrecy 
and  forgiveness  :  he  swore  that  lie  would  renounce  the  possession  of 
Mary.  Both  ])arties  forgot  their  engagenu!nts  ;  and  Gabrie.  again 
descen  led  with  a  cliapter  of  the  Koran,  to  absolve  him  from  his  oath, 
and  to  exhort  him  freely  to  enjoy  his  captives  and  concubines,  with- 
out listening  to  the  clamors  of  his  wives.  In  a  solitary  retreat  of 
thirty  days,  he  labored,  nhmc,  with  Mary,  to  fulfil  the  commands  of 
tlie  angel.  When  his  love  and  revenge  were  satiated,  he  summoned 
to  his  i>resence  his  eleven  wives,  reproached  their  disobedience  and 
indiscretion,  and  threatened  them  with  a  sentence  of  divorce,  both  in 
tills  world  and  in  the  next — a  dreadful  sentimce,  since  those  who  had 
ascended  the  bed  of  tlu;  ])ropliet  were  forever  exchided  from  the  hope 
of  a  second  marriage.  PAhajis  the  incontinence  of  Mahomet  may  be 
palliated  by  tlie  tradition  of  his  natural  or  proiternatural  gift  ;  ho 
united  the  manly  virtue  of  thirty  of  tlie  children  of  Adam  ;  and  the 
apostle  might  rival  the  thirteenth  la])or  of  the  Grecian  Hercules.  A 
more  serious  and  decent  excu.se  may  be  drawn  from  his  fidelity  to 
Cadijah.  During  the  twenty-four  years  of  their  nuirriage,  lier  youth-' 
ful  husband  abstained  from  the  right  of  polygamy,  and  the  pride  or 

*  This  law,  however,  related  only  to  nccuRations  by  HtranRcrs.  By  a  subsequent 
law  (Sura  Zi,  v.  &-10)  a  liu  band  who  suspected  hl.s  wife  rnii,'lit  procure  a  divorce  by 
takiii;'  four  oalhB  to  tlw  truth  of  lii^  cliiirK'c,  and  n  Ufth  invokiiiij;  (jod's  curse  upon 
liim  if  lie  had  sworn  fHlstty.  'flu'  woni:iii  escaped  puniuhnient  if  she  took  an  oath 
of  the  eamc  description     (Wei),  p.  't^/ii.t—H. 
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tcndcrnoss  of  tho  vonorablo  matron  was  never  insulted  by  tlio  society 
of  a  rival.  After  licr  deatli  ho  jjlaced  her  in  the  rank  of  tlic  four 
perfect  women,  witli  the  sister  of  Moses,  tlio  motlier  of  Jesus,  aii<l 
Fatima,  tlie  best  beloved  of  his  daughters.  "Was  she  not  oldV" 
said  Ayesha,  witli  the  insolence  of  a  blooming  beauty  ;  "  lias  not  God 
given  you  a  better  in  her  place?"  "No,  by  God,"  said  Mahomet, 
with  an  effusion  of  honest  gratitude,  "there  never  can  be  a  better  ! 
"She  believed  in  me  when  men  despised  mo  ;  she  relieved  my  wants 
when  I  was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the  world." 

In  the  largest  indulgence  of  polygamy,  the  founder  of  a  religion 
and  empire  might  aspire  to  multiply  the  chances  of  a  numerous  pos- 
terity and  a  lineal  succession.  The  hopes  of  Mahomet  were  fatally 
disappointed.  The  virgin  Ayesha,  and  his  ten  widows  of  mature  ago 
and  approved  fertility,  were  barren  in  his  potent  embraces.  The 
four  sons  of  Cadijah  died  in  their  infancy.  Mary,  his  Egyptian  con- 
1  "ubine,  was  endeared  to  him  by  the  birtli  of  Ibrahim.  At  the  end  of 
■fifteen  months  the  prophet  ivept  over  his  grave  ;  but  he  sustained 
with  firnmess  the  raillery  of  his  enemies,  and  checked  the  adulation 
or  credulity  of  the  Moslems,  by  the  assurance  that  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  was  not  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  infant.  Cadijah  had 
likewise  given  him  four  daughters,  who  were  married  to  the  mo.st 
faithful  of  his  disciples  :  the  three  eldest  died  before  their  father ; 
but  Fatima,  who  possessed  his  confidence  and  love,  became  the  wife 
of  her  cousin  Aii,  and  the  mother  of  an  illustrious  progeny.  The 
merit  and  misfortunes  of  Ali  and  his  descendants  will  lead  me  to  an- 
ticipate, in  this  place,  the  series  of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  a  title  which 
describes  the  commanders  of  the  faithful  as  the  vicars  and  successors 
of  the  apostles  of  God.* 

The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character  of  Ali,  which  exalted  hira 
above  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  might  justify  his  claim  to  tho  va- 
cant throne  of  Arabia.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was,  in  his  own  right 
the  chief  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  and  the  hereditary  prince  or 
guardian  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Mecca.  The  light  of  prophecy 
was  extinct  ;  but  the  husband  of  Fatima  might  expecit  the  inheritance 
and  blessing  of  her  father  :  the  Arabs  had  sometimes  been  patient  of 
a  female  reign  ;  and  the  two  grandsons  of  the  i)rophet  had  often  been 
fondled  in  his  lap,  and  shown  in  his  pulpit,  as  the  hope  of  his  ago 
and  the  chief  of  the  youth  of  paradise.  Tho  first  of  the  true  believ- 
ers might  aspire  to  march  before  them  in  this  world  and  in  the  next ; 
and  if  som<!  were  of  a  graver  and  more  rigid  cast,  the  zeal  and  virtue 
of  Ali  were  never  outstripped  by  any  recent  prosidyte.  He  united 
the  qualifications  of  a  poet,  a  .soldier,  and  a  saint ;  his  wisdom  stiU 
Ijreathes  in  a  collection  of  moral  and  religious  sayings  ;  and  every 

*  The  moKt  valuable  work  since  Gibbon's  time  upon  the  history  of  the  Caliphs  w 
Weil's  "  Geschichtc  (KTflhrilifcn"  (.Mannheim,  3  voIh.  Svo,  li^Ki,  .ser/.),  founded  upon 
ori'.'Inal  .sources.  This  work  is  referred  to  in  sebHCfiuent  notes  under  th«  name  of 
Weil.— S. 
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antagonist,  in  ihe  combats  of  tlie  tongiie  or  of  the  sword,  -was  sub- 
duecf  by  liis  eloqaence  and  valor.  From  the  first  hour  of  his  mission 
to  tlie  last  rites  of  his  funeral,  the  apostle  was  never  forsaken  bv  a 
generous  friend,  whom  he  delighted  to  name  his  brother,  his  vicege- 
rent, and  the  faithful  Aaron  of  a  second  Moses.  The  son  of  Abu 
Tale'b  was  afterwards  reproached  for  neglecting  to  secure  his  interest 
by  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  right,  wliich  would  have  silenced  all 
competition  and  sealed  his  succession  by  tlie  decrees  of  Heaven 
But  the  unsuspecting  hero  confided  in  himself:  the  jealousy  of  em- 
pire, and  perhaps  the  fear  of  opposition,  might  suspend  the  resolu- 
tions of  Mahomet ;  and  ihi  bed  of  sickness  was  besieged  by  the  art- 
ful Avesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  a_nd  the  enemy  of  Ali.* 

The  silence  and  death  of  the  prophet  restored  the  liberty  of  the 
people  :  and  his  companions  convened  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on  the 
choic  of  his  successor.  The  hereditary  claim  and  lofty  spirit  of  Ali 
were  offensive  to  an  aristocracy  of  elders,  desirous  of  bestowing  an-c^ 
resuming  the  sceptre  by  a  free  and  frequent  election  :  the  Kor(  sli 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  the  line  of 
Hashem  :  the  ancient  di.scord  of  the  tribes  was  rekindled  :  the  fvffi- 
tives  01  Mecca  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina  asserted  their  respective 
merits  ;  and  the  rash  proposal  of  choosing  two  independent  caliphs, 
would  have  crushed  in  their  infancy  the  religion  and  empire  of  the 
Saracens.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  disinterested  resolution 
of  Omar,  who,  suddenly  renouncing  his  o^m  pretensions,  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  declared  him.self  the  first  subject  of  the  mild  and 
veneral)le  Abubeker.  The  urgency  of  the  moment  and  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  might  excuse  this  illegal  and  precipitate  measure  ; 
l)ut  Omar  himself  confessed  from  the  pulpit,  that  if  any  Musulmau 
s);ould  liereafter  presume  to  anticipate  the  suffrage  of  his  brethren, 
both  tlie  elector  and  tlie  elected  would  be  worthy  of  death. («)     After 

*  Gibbon  wrote  cbiefly  from  the  Arabic  or  Sunnitc  account  of  these  transactions, 
the  only  hoiucch  nccc^f'il)lo  at  th-j  time  when  he  compopcd  his  history.  Major 
Trice,  writiiiK  from  I'crsi  in  authorities,  affords  us  the  advantage  of  comparing 
ihro'Jirhout  what  niav  be  fairly  considered  tlie  .Sliiite  version.  The  plory  of  Ali  i.s 
the  constant  burden  of  their  strain.  He  wan  destined,  and,  accordiii},'  to  dome  ac- 
counts, desi<,Tiatcd,  for  the  caliphate  i)y  the  prophet ;  but  while  the  others  were 
flerci.-ly  liushing  their  own  interests,  Ali  was  watchinj;  tlie  remains  of  Mahomet  with 
pious  ndelity.  His  disinterested  maL'iiaiiimity,  on  each  separate  occasion,  declined 
the  sceptre,  and  cave  the  noble  e.vample  of  obedienct-  to  the  appointed  caliph.  He 
is  described  in  retirement,  on  the  throne,  and  in  the  field  of  battle,  as  transccaidently 
jiious,  niajrnanimous,  valiant,  and  humane.  He  lost  his  emjiire  through  his  exccsi 
■if  virtue  and  love  for  the  faithful  ;  his  life  through  his  confident'  in  Uod,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  decrees  of  fate. 

(,'ompare  the  curious  account  of  this  apathy  in  Price,  chap.  2.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, I  must  add,  that  Major  Price  has  contente  I  himself  witn  qaotimj  the  names  ot 
the  I'ersian  works  which  he  foltowfl,  wthout  any  account  of  their  charrtctor,  age, 
mid  authority.  — M,  

(a)  f:cklev  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol. !.,  p.  5,  6)  from  an  Arabian  MS.  re])rcsent» 
Ayesha  us  adverse  t )  tin;  sub-titutlon  of  her  father  in  the  place  of  the  apostle.* 

•  Tlie  Miecdotc  here  mentioned  eccaia  to  Ijc  nil  allusion  ta  the  following  uceoe, 
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the  simple  inauguration  of  Abubeker,  be  was  obeyed  in  Medina,  Mec- 
ca, and  the  provinces  of  Arabia  :  tlie  Ilasheini+es  alone  declined  the 
oatli  of  fidelity  ;  and  their  chief  in  his  own  house  maintained  above 
six  months  a  sullen  and  independent  reserve,  without  listening  to  the 
threats  of  Omar,  who  attempted  to  consume  with  fire  the  habitation 
of  the  daughter  of  the  apostle.  The  death  of  Fatima  and  the  decline 
of  his  party  subdued  the  indignant  spirit  of  All :  ht!  condescended  to 
salute  the*  commander  of  the  faithful,  accepted  his  excuse  of  the 
..necessity  of  subjugating  thoir  common  enemies,  and  wisely  rejected 
'his  courteous  offer'of  abdicating  the  government  of  the  Arabians.  After 
a  reign  of  two  years  the  aged  calipli  *  was  summoned  by  the  angel  of 
death.  In  histestament,  with  the  tacit  approbation  of  his  compan- 
ions, he  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  the  firm  and  intrepid  virtue  of 
Omar.  "I  have  no  occasion,"  said  the  modest  candidate,  "for  the 
place."  "15ut  the  place  has  occasion  for  you,"  replied  Abubeker  ;f 
who  expired  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  (iod  of  Mahomet  would 
ratify  his  choice,  and  direct  the  Musulmans  in  the  way  of  concord  and 
obedience.  The  prayer  was  not  ineffectual,  since  Ali  himself,  in  a 
life  of  privacy  and  prayer,  professed  to  revere  the  superior  worth  and 
dii'-nity  of  his  rival  ;  who  comforted  him  for  the  loss  of  empire  by  the 
most  flattering  marks  of  confidence  and  esteem.  In  the  twelfth  j;.  year 
of  his  reign,  Omar  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin ;  lie  rejected  with  equal  impartiality  the  names  of  his  son  and 
of  Ali,  refused  to  load  his  conscience  with  the  sins  of  his  successor, 
and  devolved  on  six  of  the  most  respectable  companions  the  arduous 
ta.sk  of  electing  a  commander  of  the  faithful.  On  this  occasion  Ali 
was  again  blamed  by  his  friends  for  submitting  his  right  to  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  for  recognizing  their  jurisdiction  by  accepting  a  place 
among  the  six  electors.  He  might  have  obtained  their  suffrage  had 
he  deigned  to  promise  a  strict  and  servile  conformity,  not  only  to  the 
Koran  and  tradition,  but  likewise  to  the  detenninations  of  two 
urniors.i^     With  these  limitations,  Othman,  the  secretary  of  Mahomet, 

which  took  place  beforv.  the  death  of  Mahomet :  Finding  that  h  -  had  not  strength 
to  offer  up  the  evening;  prayer,  the  prophet  ordered  that  Ahu  Bckr  should  pray  in 
his  place.  Ayesha,  however,  .several  times  requested  that  Omar  should  perform  the 
service,  since  her  father  was  so  touched  that  he  could  not  pray  aloud.  But  Mahomet 
answered,  "  Thou  art  a  second  Potiphar's  wife  "—that  i.s,  as  great  a  hypocrite  as 
she  ;  since  he  well  knew  that  she  mu.<t  wish  her  father,  and  nobody  else,  by  offer- 
ing np  the  prayers,  to  appear  in  a  certain  degree  as  his  representative.  (Weil,  Mo- 
hammed, p.  .3-37.  )—S. 

*  Caliph  in  Arabic  means  "  successor." — S, 

+  Abu  Bekr  died  on  the  2-2d  Au&ust,  G34,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  three  months, 
and  a  few  days.    (Weil,  vol.  i,  p.  4(J  and  5.3.)— S. 

1  E'eren/k.  Gibbon's  computation  is  wrong  on  his  own  showing.  Omar  a  reign 
lasted  ten  lunar  years,  six  months,  and  four  days.  He  died  on  the  3d  November, 
B44.     (Weil,  vol.  1,  p.  1.30,  seq.)— S.  . 

§  This  conjecture  of  (;il)l)on'sis  confirmed  by  Dr.  Weil's  narrative  of  the  election 
from  .\rabian  MUtliorities  (vol.  i.,  p.  i:>^).  The  nomination  was  finally  intrusted  to 
Abd  Errahmnn,  who  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  six  electors,  but  who  declined 
for  himself  all  pretensions  to  the  caliphate.  He  did  not,  however,  discharge  hu 
office  without  first  consulting  the  people.    (lb.,  p.  130, 131,  and  150-155.)— S. 
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accepted  tlie  governmeut  ;  nor  -was  it  till  after  the  third  caliph, 
twentv-four  years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  tliat  Ali  was  invest- 
ed bv'the  popular  choice  with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office.  The 
manners  of  the  Arabians  retained  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  the 
son  of  Abu  Taleb  despised  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this  world.  _  At 
the  hour  of  praver  he  repaired  to  the  mosch  of  Medina,  clothed  in  a 
thin  cotton  gown,  a  coarse  turban  on  his  head,  his  slippers  in  one 
liand  and  hLs  bow  in  the  other  instead  of  a  walking-staff.  The  com- 
panions of  the  prophet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  .saluted  their  new 
sovereign,  and  gave  him  their  right  haiids  as  a  sign  of  fealty  and  al- 
legiance. ^        ,  .  .  -, 

The  mischiefs  that  flow  from  the  contests  of  ambition  are  usually 
confined  to  the  times  and  countries  in  which  they  have  been  agitated. 
But  the  religious  discord  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Ali  has  been 
renewed  in  every  age  of  the  Hegira,  and  is  still  maintained  in  the  im- 
mortal hatred  of  the  Persians  and  Turks.  The  former,  who  are 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  Shiites  or  sectaries,  have  enriched  the 
Mahometan  creed  with  a  new  article  of  faith  ;  and  if  Mahomet  be  the 
apostle,  his  companion  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  Ood.  In  their  private  con- 
Verse  in  their  public  worship,  they  bitterly  execrate  the  three  usurp- 
ers wiio  intercepted  his  indefeasible  right  to  the  dignity  of  Imam  and 
Caliph  ;  and  the  name  of  Omar  expresses  in  their  tongue  the  perfect 
accomplishment  of  wickedness  and  impiety.*  The  Sonmtes,  who  are 
suppoited  bv  the  general  consent  and  orthodox  traditions  of  the 
Mu.sulmans,' entertain  a  more  impartial,  or  at  least  a  more  decent, 
opinion.  They  respect  the  memory  of  Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and 
Ali,  the  holv  and  legitimate  successors  of  the  prophet.  But  they 
D.ssign  the  last  and  most  humble  place  to  the  husband  of  Fatima,  m 
the  persuasion  that  the  order  of  succession  was  determined  by  the 
degrees  of  sanctity.  An  historian  who  balances  the  four  caliphs  with 
a  hand  unshaken  bv  superstition  will  calmly  pronounce  that  their 
manners  were  alike  pure  and  exemplary  ;  that  their  zeal  was  fervent 
and  prol)ablv  sincere  ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  power,  their 
lives  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  moral  and  religious  duties.  But 
the  public  virtues  of  Abubeker  and  Omar,  the  prudence  of  the  first, 
the  sevej-Jty  of  the  second,  maintained  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
their  reigns.  The  feeble  temper  and  declining  age  of  Othman  were 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  coiuiuest  and  empire.  He  chose, 
and  he  was  deceived  ;  he  trusted,  and  he  was  betrayed  ;  the  most  de- 
serving of  the  faithful  became  useless  or  hostile  to  hisgovernment^ 

•  The  flrst  ficrt  that  arose  amons  the  Moslems  was  a  political  one,  m<]  IkkI  for  its 
object  the  detbronemoiit  of  Othman.  It  was  founded  jn  W^yiit  by  Alxlall.i  i  Ilin 
Saba,  a  nativi;  ot  Yemen,  and  of  Jewish  descent,  wlioin  Otliinm  had  haiuBlud  from 
Medina  for  findini,'  fault  with  his  frovcrnment.  .'\bdalluU  mniiitauKd  that  All  had 
been  Mahomet's  assistant,  or  vizier,  and  as  such  was  entitled  lo  the  ealipliate,  out 
of  which  he  had  been  cheated  by  Ahd  Krrahman.  Tlie  chief  article  of  his  «PL'CUla- 
live  belief  wa.s  that  Mahomet  would  return  to  life,  whence  his  sect  wua  uaiued  tiiat 
of  "the  return."    (Well,  vol.  1.,  p.  173,  6oq.)-S. 
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and  his  lavish  hounty  was  prodnctivo  only  of  innfratitudd  and  discon- 
icnt.  The  Ki)irit  of  discord  wont  forth  in  tho  ])roviii<-,('s  ;  tlu-ir  doim- 
lies  assem!)ltnl  at  Medina;  and  the  Cliarcf^ntcs,  thn  desperate  l'anaLic3 
wlio  disclaimed  thi;  yoke;  of  suliordination  and  reason,  were  confound- 
ed among  the  free-born  Arabs,  who  demanded  tho  redress  of  their 
wrongs  and  the  punishment  of  their  oppressors.  From  Cufa,  from 
Bassora,  from  Egypt,  froni  the  trilios  of  the  desert,  they  rose  inarms, 
encamped  about  a  league  from  Medina,  and  dispatched  a  hanghty 
mandate  to  their  sovereign  requiring  him  to  execute  justice  or  to  de- 
scend from  the  throne.*  His  repentance  began  to  disarm  and  dispense 
the  insurgents  ;  l)ut  their  fury  was  rekindled  l)y  the  arts  of  his  ene- 
mies ,  and  the  forgery  of  a  perfidious  secretary' was  contrived  to  blast 
his  reputation  and  precipitate  his  fall.  The  caliph  had  lost  the  only 
guard  of  his  predecessors,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Mos- 
lems ;  during  a  siege  of  six  weeks  his  water  and  provisions  were  inter^ 
cepted,  and  the  feeble  gates  of  the  palace  were  protected  only  by  the 
scruples  of  the  more  tiniorous  rebels.  Forsaken  by  those  who  had 
abused  his  simplicity,  the  helpless  and  venerable  caliph  expected  the 
approach  of  death  :  the  brother  of  Ayesha  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
assassins  ;  and  OtJinum,f  with  the  Koran  iu  his  lap,  was  pierced  with 
a  multitude  of  wounds.  A  tumultuous  anarchy  of  five  days  was  ap- 
peased by  the  inaugurati.w  of  Ali  :  his  refusal  would  have  provoked 
a  general  massacre.  In  this  painful  situation  he  supported  the  he- 
coming  pride  of  the  chief  of  the  Hasheniites  ;  declared  that  he  had 
rather  serve  than  reign  ;  rebuked  the  presumption  of  the  strangers, 
and  required  the  formal  if  not  the  voluntary  assent  of  the  chiefs  of 
tho  nation.  He  has  never  been  accused  of  prompting  the  assassin  of 
Omar,  though  Persia  indiscreetly  celebrates  the  fe.stival  of  that  holy 
martyr.  The  quarrel  between  Othman  and  his  subjects  was  assuaged 
by  the  early  mediation  of  Ali  ;  and  Hnssan,  the  eldest  of  his  sons, 
was  insulted  and  wounded  in  the  defence  of  the  caliph.  Yet  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  fiither  of  Hassan  was  strenuous  and  sincere  in 
his  o])posit!on  to  the  rel)els  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  tho 
benefit  of  their  crime.  The  temptation  was  indeed  of  such  magnitude 
a-s  might  stagger  and  corrupt  the  most  obdurate  virtue.  The  ambi- 
tious candidate  no  longer  aspired  to  the  barren  sceptre  of  Arabia  :  tho 
Saracens  had  been  victorious  in  the  East  and  West ;  and  the  wealthy 

*  The  principal  complaints  of  the  rebels  were  that  Othman,  on  the  occasion  of  hia 
new  edition  of  t5ie  Koran— which  probably  contnined  some  ulterations— liad  caused 
all  the  previous  copies  to  be  burned  ;  that  he  had  enclosed  and  appropriated  the 
be«t  pasturage'! ;  that  he  had  recalled  Hakam,  who  had  been  banished  by  Mahomet;! 
that  he  had  ill-treated  some  of  the  companions  of  the  prophet  ;  and  that  he  hail 
named  several  young  persons  an  governors  merely  because  they  were  his  relations. 
He  was  likewise  accused  of  ne;,decting  to  trend  in  tho  footsteps  of  his  predecessors, 
as  he  had  promised  to  do  at  his  election  ;  and  on  this  jjoint  Abd  Erraliman  himself, 
who  had  nominated  him,  was  his  accuser.    (Weil,  vol.  i.,  p.  ViS.) — S. 

t  Died  June  17,  050.  Othman  was  uowards  of  eighty  years  of  age  at  the  time  oJ 
his  death.    tWeil.  vol.  i..  v.  1850— S, 
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kingdoms  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  were  the  patrimony  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful.  ,,•,■,  _x-  i 

A  life  of  praver  and  contemplation  had  not  chilled  the  martial  ac- 
tivity of  Ali  ;  but  in  a  mature  age,  after  a  long  experience  of  mankind, 
iie  siVl  betrayed  in  his  conduct"the  rashness  and  indiscretion  of  youth. 
In  the  first  duvs  of  his  reign  he  neglected  to  secure,  either  by  gifts  or 
fetters  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  Tellia  and  Zobeir,  two  of  the  most 
■powerful  of  the  Arabian  chiefs.  They  escaped  from  Medina  to  Mecca 
'and  from  thence  to  Bassora  ;  erected  the  standard  of  revolt  ;  and 
usurped  the  government  of  Irak,  or  Assyria,  which  they  had  vamly  so- 
licited as  the  reward  of  their  services.  The  mask  of  patriotism  is  al- 
lowed to  cover  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies  ;  and  the  enemies, 
perhaps  the  assassins,  of  Othman  now  demanded  vengeance  for  his 
blood  They  were  accompanied  in  their  flight  by  Ayesha,  the  widow 
of  the  prophet,  who  cherished  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life  an  implaca- 
ble hatred  against  the  husband  and  the  posterity  of  Fatima.*  The 
most  reasonable  Moslems  were  scandalized,  that  the  mother  of  the 
faithful  should  expose  in  a  camp  her  person  and  character  ;  but  the 
sui):-rstitious  crowd  was  confident  that  her  presence  would  sanctify 
the  justice  and  assure  the  success  of  their  cause.  At  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  of  his  loyal  Arabs,  and  nine  thousand  valiant  auxili- 
aries of  ("ufa,  the  caliph  encountered  and  defeated  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  rebels  under  the  walls  of  Bassora.f  Their  leaders,  Telha 
and  Zobeir,:}:  were  slain  in  the  first  battle  that  stained  with  civil  blood 
tlic  arms  of  the  Moslems.  After  passing  through  the  ranks  to  ani- 
mate the  troops,  Aveslia  had  chosen  her  po.st  amidst  the  dangers  of 
the  field.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  seventy  men  who  held  the  bridle 
of  her  camel  were  successively  killed  or  Avounded  ;  §  and  the  cage,  or 
litter  in  which  she  sat  was  struck  with  javelins  and  darts  like  tho 
(juills  of  a  porcupine.  The  veneralde  captive  sustained  with  fimmess 
1  lie  reproaches  of  the  con<iueror,  and  was  speedily  dismissed  to  her 
p  -opcr  station,  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  wltli  the  respect  and  tender- 
ness that  was  still  due  to  th(i  widow  of  the  apostle.  I  After  this  vic- 
tory, which  was  styled  the  Day  of  the  Ca!uel,°[  All  marched  against  a 

•  AM  is  said  to  have  incinred  Ikt  hatred  by  remarkiiii;  to  Maliomft,  nt  the  time 
when  he  was  dejor ted  by  his  suspicions  of  her  uiifullhfulness-"  Why  do  you  falco 
it  HO  much  to  heart  /    There  arc  plenty  more  women  in  the  world.       (W  eil,  vol.  i,, 

^  +  ThcTcluctancc  of  Ali  to  shed  the  blood  of  tr  le  believers  is  st.ikingly  described 
I)V  Mai  r  I'ricc'H  Persian  hiHtoriuns.     (Price,  p.  32.J.)— M.  ,    <.^     ,      • 

t  Sec  (in  Price)  tlie  sin'nilar  adventures  of  Zobeir.  He  was  murdered  after  havins 
nbnndon-d  tlie  amiv  of  the  insnr-ents.  Telha  was  about  to  do  tlie  siiine.  when  his 
1,-','  wiis  pierced  witli  an  arrow  by  one  of  his  own  party.     The  wound  was  mortal. 

^^l  Ae'cordl'iit/To  Price,  two  himdr«;d  and  el,ihty  of  the  Benui  Bcianziat  alone  lost  a 
ri'bt  hand  in  thii  service  (p.  •2'.ii'i).—M. 

•  She  was  cKrorted  by  a  L'uard  <A  feiiials  iiis^'niHCd  an  soldiers.  When  she  dis- 
coVcred  this,  Ave  ha  was  as  in;ei.  ,;ra,iiied  by  (lie  dclicncv  of  the  arranRcnie  t  an 
ohe  had  been  orfended  by  the  fanulinr  approach  of  8o  many  men.    (Pncc,  p.  2,i\i.)-  -ai. 

^  From  the  cauicl  which  Ayc.-ha  rode.     (Weil,  vol.  i.,  p.  210.)-S. 
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more  formidablo  adversary  ;  against  Moaw',/a!i,  '-'no  son  o?  Abu 
Sophian,  wIk)  had  assiiined  the  title  of  calij^n,  unu  wncbo  ciairn  was 
supported  by  tlie  forces  of  Syria  and  the  Interc&c  of  tlie  lioiii^^e  of 
Onimiyah.  From  the  passage  of  Tliapsacus  tlie  plain  of  Siffiii  ox- 
tendsalong  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  On  this  spacious  and 
level  theatre  the  two  competitors  wage'.l  a  desultory  war  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  days.  In  the  course  ui  ninety  actions  or  skirmishes,  th.i 
loss  of  All  was  estimated  at  twenty-live,  that  of  Moavviyah  at  forty-live, 
thousand  soldiers  ;  and  the  list  of  the  slain  was  dignified  with  th» 
names  of  five-and-twenty  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Beder  under  tlui 
standard  of  Mahomet.  lu  this  sanguinary  contest  the  lawful  *  caliph 
displayed  a  superior  character  of  valor  and  humanity.  Ills  troopa 
were  s(rictly  enjoined  to  await  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy,  to  spare 
their  flying  brethren,  and  to  respect  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the 
chastity  of  the  female  captives.  He  generously  proposed  to  save  the 
blood  of  the  Moslems  by  a  single  combat ;  l)ut  his  trembling  rival  de- 
clined the  challenge  as  a  sentence  of  inevitable  death.  The  ranks  of 
the  Syrians  were  broken  by  the  charge  of  a  hero  who  was  mounted  on 
a  piebald  horse,  and  wielded  with  irresistible  force  his  ponderous  and 
two-edged  sword.  As  often  as  he  smote  a  rebel  he  shouted  the  Allah 
Acbar,  "  God  is  victorious  !"  and  in  the  tumult  of  a  nocturnal  battle, 
lie  was  heard  to  repeat  four  hundred  limes  that  tr-mendous  exclama- 
tion. The  prince  of  Damascus  already  meditated  his  flight  ;  but  the 
certain  victory  was  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  Ali  by  the  disobedience 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  troops.  Their  conscience  was  awed  by  the 
solemn  api«al  to  the  books  of  the  Koran  which  Moawiyah  exposed 
on  the  foremost  lances  ;  and  AH  was  compelled  to  yicdd  to  a  disgrace- 
ful truce  and  an  insidious  compromise.  He  retreated  with  sorrow* 
and  indignation  to  Cufa  ;  his  party  was  discouraged  ;  the  distant 
provinces  of  Persia.f  of  Yemen,  and  of  Egypt  w^re  subdued  or  se- 
duced by  his  crafty  rival ;  and  the  stroke  of  fanaticism,  which  was 
aimed  against  the  three  chiefs  of  the  nation,  was  fatal  only  to  the 
cousin  of  Mahomet.  In  the  temple  of  Mecca  three  Charegites,|:  or 
enthusiasts,  discoursed  of  the  disorders  of  the  church  and  state  :  they 

*  Weil  remarks  that  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  history  of  the  first  calinlis 
wa«  collected  or  for^;ed  under  the  reii,'n  of  t  :e  Abassides,  with  whom  it  was  a  life 
and  deith  point  to  dcpresi  Moawiyah  and  the  Oinniijalids,  and  to  elevate  AH.  If 
all  is  true  that  is  related  in  Ali's  praise,  it  ii  incomprehensible  how  he  should  have 
been  set  aside  by  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  and  should  not  even  have  been, 
able  to  maintain  his  ijround  when  named  caliph.    (Vol.  i.,  p.  354,  seq.)— S. 

t  Accordinj,'  to  Weil,  Ali  retained  Persia.     (Vol.  i..  p.  247.)— S. 

X  Chawarij,  or  Charijires  fdeserters,  rebels),  was  the  name  given  to  all  tho.'ie  Wi\ 
revolted  from  the  lawful  Imam.  Gibl)on  seems  here  to  rorifonnd  them  with  the 
Chazrajites,  one  of  the  two  tribes  of  Medina.  (See  above,  p.  30  )  They  were 
divided  into  six  principal  sects  ;  but  they  all  airreed  in  rejecting  the  authority  both 
of  fnhman  and  Ali.  and  the  damnation  of  those  caliphs  formt^d  their  chief  "t  ne' . 
CWeil,  vol.  i..  p.  2<5l.)  They  were  very  numerous,  and  had  risen  in  open  rebellion 
against  Ali,  who  was  obliged  to  resort  to  force  to  reduce  iLcm  to  obeoieiice.  (lb  , 
p.  287. 1— S. 
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boon  agreed  tliat  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of  Moawiyah,  and  of  his  frieud 
Aiiirou,  Iho  viceroy  of  Egypt,  would  restore  the  peace  and  unity  of 
r'^ligion.  Each  of  ihe  assassins  chose  his  victim,  poisoned  his  dag- 
ger, devoted  his  hfe,  and  secretly  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Their  resolution  was  equally  desperate  :  but  the  first  mistook  the  per- 
son of  Amrou,  and  stabbed  the  deputy  who  occupied  his  seat  ;  the 
prince  of  Damascus  was  dangerously  hurt  by  the  second  ;  the  lawful 
caliph,  in  the  mosch  of  Cufa,  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand 
of  the  third.  He  expired  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,*  and 
mercifully  recommended  to  his  children  that  they  would  dispatch  the 
murderer  by  a  single  stroke.  The  sepulchre  of  Ali  was  concealed 
from  the  tyrants  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  ;  but  in  the  fourth  age  of 
the  Hegira,  a  tomb,  a  temple,  a  city,  arose  near  the  ruins  of  Cufa. 
Many  thousands  of  the  Shiites  repose  in  holy  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
vicar  of  God  ;  and  the  desert  is  vivified  by  the  numerous  and  annual 
visits  of  the  Persians,  who  esteem  their  devotion  not  less  meritorioua 
than  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca. 

The  persecutors  of  Mahomet  usurped  the  inheritance  of  his  chil- 
dren  ;  and  the  champions  of  idolatry  became  the  supreme  lieads  of 
)iis  religion  and  empire.  Tiie  o])position  of  Abu  Sophian  had  been 
fierce  and  obstinate  ;  his  conversion  was  tardy  and  reluctant  ;  his 
new  faith  was  fortified  by  necessity  and  interest  ;  he  served,  he 
fought,  perhaps  he  believed  ;  and  the  sins  of  the  time  of  ignorance 
were  expiated  by  the  recent  merits  of  the  family  of  Ommiyah- 
Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  Soi)liian  and  of  the  cruel  Henda,  was 
dignified  in  his  early  youth  with  the  oflice  or  title  of  secretary  of  the 
prophet  :  the  judgment  of  Omar  intrusted  him  with  the  government- 
of  Syria  ;  and  he  administered  that  important  province  above  forty 
years,  either  in  a  suljordinate  or  sui)reme  rank.  Without  renouncing 
the  fame  of  valor  and  liberality,  he  affected  the  reputation  of  hu- 
manity and  moderation  ;  a  grateful  people  were  attached  to  their 
benefactor  ;  and  the  victorious  Moslems  werecnri(;hed  vith  the  spoils 
of  Cyprus  and  Rliodes.  The  .sacred  duty  of  pursuing  the  assassins 
of  O'thman  was  tlie  engine  and  ])retence  of  his  ambition.  The  bloody 
shirt  of  the  martyr  was  exposed  iu  the  mosch  of  Dama.scus  :  the  emir 
deplored  tlie  fate  of  Ids  injured  kinsman  ;  and  sixty  thousand  Syrians 
were  engaged  in  Ins  service  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  revenge.  Am- 
rou, the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  himself  an  army,  was  the  first  who 
saluted  the  new  monarch,  and  divulged  the  dangerous  secret  that  the 
Arabian  caliphs  might  be  crt;ated  elsewhere  than  in  the  city  of  the 
prophet.  Tlie  policy  of  Moawiyali  eluded  tlie  valor  of  liis  rival  ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  All,  he  nr-gotiated  the  abdication  of  his  son  Ila.ssan, 
whos<j  mind  was  either  above  or  belgw  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  who  retired  without  a  sigh  from  the  palace  of  Cufa  to  an  humble 

♦  On  the  21st  of  January,  CG],  two  davB  after  the  mortal  blow.    (Weil,  vol.  J.,  p. 
KiO.)-S. 
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coll  iK^ar  the  tomb  of  his  f,M-;viuli':ithcr.  'I'li(>  aspiring  wishes  of  tlm 
caliph  wiMv  liiially  (Towiicd  by  t{u^  im|><>rt,aiit  chaiigii'of  an  de<;liv<t  to 
an  h.'i-cditary  kiii,!,'<lom.  Sonid  nmrniiirsof  freedom  or  fanaticism  at- 
tested the  reluctance  of  th(^  Arabs,  and  four  citizens  of  Medina  re- 
fused the  oath  of  lidelity  ;  •■•  but  the  designs  of  Moawiyah  v/en;  con- 
ductetl  with  vigor  and  address  ;  and  liis  son  Yezid,  a  feeble  and  dis- 
solute youth,  was  proclaimed  as  the  commander  of  the  faithful  and 
the  successor  of  the  apostle  of  God. 

A  familiar  story  is  related  of  the  benevolence  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ali.  In  serving  at  table,  a  slave  had  inadvertently  dropped  a  dish  of 
scalding  broth  on  his  master  :  the  lieedless  wretch  fell  jjrostrate  to 
deprecate  his  punishment,  and  repeated  a  verse  of  the  Koran  :  "  Para- 
dise is  for  those  who  command  their  anger  :  " — "  I  am  not  ano-ry  :  " 

"and  for  those  who  pardon  offences:" — "I  pardon  your  offence:" 
—"and  for  those  who  return  good  for  evil :  " — "I  give  you  your 
liberty  and  four  hundred  pieces  of  silver."  With  an  equal  measure 
of  piety,  Ilosein,  the  younger  brother  of  Hassan,  inherited  a  remnant 
of  his  father's  spirit,  and  served  with  honor  against  the  Christians  in 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The  i)rimogeuiture  of  the  line  of  Hash- 
em,  and  the  holy  character  of  grandson  of  the  apostle,  had  centred  in 
liis  person,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  chiim  against  Yezid, 
the  tyrant  of  Damascus,  whose  vices  he  despised,  and  wliose  title  he 
had  never  deigned  to  acknowledge.  A  list  was  secretlv  transmit- 
ted from  Cufa  to  Medina  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  Moslems 
who  ])rofessed  their  attachment  to  his  cause,  and  who  were  eager  to 
draw  their  swords  so  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends,  he  resolved  to 
trust  his  person  and  family  in  the  hands  of  a  perfidious  people.  He 
traversed  the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  timorous  retinue  of  women  and 
oliildren  ;  but  as  he  approached  the  confines  of  Irak,  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  solitary  or  hostile  face  of  the  countrv,  and  suspected  either  the 
defection  or  ruin  of  liis  party.  His  fears  were  just  :  Obeidollah,  the 
governor  of  Cufa,  had  extinguished  the  first  sparks  of  an  insurrection  ; 
and  Ilosein,  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,  was  encompassed  by  a  body  of 
five  thousand  horsemen,  who  intercepted  his  ci  maiunication  with  the 
city  and  the  river.  He  might  still  have  escaped  to  a  fortress  in  the 
desert  that  had  defied  the  power  of  Caesar  and  Chosroes,  and  confided 

*  These  were,  Ilosein,  Ali's  son  ;  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  Znbeir  ;  Abd  Errahmnn 
Bon  of  Aba  Bekr  ;  and  Abd  Allah,  i^on  of  Omar.  Moawiyah,  having  tailed  in  his 
attempts  lo  t'^in  them  over,  caused  them  to  be  seized  and  led  into  the  moseh  c'lcl'i 
accompanied  hv  two  soldiers  with  drawn  swords,  who  were  ordered  to  stab  them  if 
they  attempted  to  speak.  Moawiyah  then  mounted  the  pulpit,  and,  addrc«sin<'  the 
assembly,  said  that  he  had  seen  the  necessity  of  havint;  his  son's  title  recomizcd 
before  his  death,  but  tliat  he  had  not  taken  this  step  without  consulting  the  four 
principal  men  in  .>Iecca.  who  were  then  present,  and  who  had  entirely  a'"rced  with 
ins  \ncw8.  He  then  called  upon  the  assembly  to  do  homage  to  his  son  •  and  as  the 
four  prisoners  did  not  venture  to  contradict  his  a«8ertion,  Yezid  was  acknowlodced 
by  those  present  as  Moawiyuh's  successor.    (Weil,  vol.  i.,  p.  1280.)— fcj 
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in  tho  fitlolity  of  tlife  tribe  of  Tai,  wliicli  would  have  armed  ten  tl-nu- 
aad  warriors  in  liis  deience.       In  a  conference  with  the  chief  of  tho 
enemv,  he  proposed  the  option  of  three  honorable  conditions  :  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Medma,  or  be  stationed  in  a  fron- 
tier garrison  agamst  the  Turks,  or  safelv  conducted  to  the  presence  of 
Yezid.      But  the  commands  of  the  caliph,   or  his  lieutenant,   were 
stern  and  absolute  ;  and  liosein  was  informed  that  he  must  either 
submit  as  a  captive  and  a  criminal  to  the  commander  of  the  faithful 
or  expect  the  consequences  of  his  rebellion.     "  Do  you  thiulv,"  replied 
he,  "  to  terrify  me  with,  death  ?  "      And  during  the  short  respite  of  a 
niijht,  he  prepared  with  calm  and  solemn  resignation  to  encounter 
his  fate.     He  checked  the  lamentations  of  his  sister  Fatima,  who  de- 
plored the  impending  ruin  of  his  house.      "  Our  trust,"  said  Hosein 
'•  is  in  God  alone.     All  things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  must  perish 
and  return  to  their  Creator.  My  brother,  my  father,  my  mothe.",  were 
better  than  me,  and  every  Musulman  has  an  example  in  the  prophet." 
He  pressed  his  friends  to  consult  their  safety  by  a  timely  flight  :  they 
unanimouslv  refused  to  desert  or  survive  their  beloved  master  ;  and 
their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fervent  prayer  and  the  assurance  of 
l)aradise.     On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  he  mounted  on  horsebadt, 
with  his  sword  iu  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other  :  his  generous 
band  of  martvrs  consisted  only  of  thirty-two  horse  and  forty  foot ; 
but  their  flanks  and  rear  were  secured  by  the  tent  ropes,  and  by  a 
deep  trench  which  they  had  filled  with  lighted  faggots,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Arabs.     The  enemy  advanced  with  reluctance,  and 
one  of  their  chiefs  deserted  with  thirty  followers,  to  claim  the  part- 
nership of  inevitable  death.     In  every  close  onset  or  single  combat, 
the  despair  of  the  Fatimites  was    invincible ;  but  the  surrounding 
multitudes  galled  them  from  a  distance  witu  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and 
the  horses  and  men  were  successively  slain  :  a  truce  was  allowed  on 
both  sides  fur  the  hour  of  prayer  ;  and  the  battle  at  length  expired 
by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  champions  of  Ilosein.      Alone,  weary 
and  wounded,  he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent.     Ashe  tasted 
a  drop  of  water,  he  was  pierced  in  the  mouth  with  a  dart ;  and  his  son 
and  ne]jhew,  two  Ijeautiful  youths,  were  killed  in  his  arms.     He  lifted 
liis  iiands  to  heaven— they  were  full  of  blood— and  he  uttered  a  fune- 
ral prayer  for  the  living  and  tlie  dead.     In  a  transport  of  despnir  his 
si-ster  issued  from  the  tent,  and  adjured  the  general  of  the  Cufian? 
that  lie  would  not  suffer  IIo.sein  to  be  murdered  before  his  eyes  :  a 
tear  trickled  dcnvn  his  venerable  IJeard  ;  and  the  ])oldest  of  his  sol- 
di.i-s  fi-ll  buck  on  every  side  as  the  dying  hero  threw  liimself  among 
tbrni.     The  remorseless  Shanier,  a  name  detested  by  the  faithful,  re- 
l)roaclied  their  cowardice  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  w:us  slain 
with  tliree  and  thirty  strokes  of  lances  and  swords.      After  \h(!y   had 
trampled  on  liis  bodv,  they  carried  his  head  to  the  castle  of  Oufa,  and 
the   inhuman    Obcidojhih"  struck   him  on   the   mouth  with    a    cane. 
'Alas!"  exclaimed  an  a^'cd  Musulman,  "on  these  lips  have  1  seen 
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tho  lipr,  of  th«  npa.tln  of  ()o,l!"  In  a  distant  nffe  and  climate  tho 
IviigH-  swiKj  ,)1  tlu-  (l(iiitli  of  Ilosoin  will  iiwaiawi  tlu*  Rympatliv  of  thn 
cokkvst  irador.  On  tlieaunual  festival  of  his  inartvnioiii  in  Iho  ,],. 
vout  pii^n-iniage  to  liis  sei)ulchro,  his  Persian  votaries  alxuidou  their 
eoiiH  to  tlie  religious  frenzy  of  sorrow  and  indignation 

When  the  sisters  and  children  of  Ali  w.-re  brought  in  chains  to  the 
throne  ot  I)  nuasfiis,  the  caliph  was  advised   to  extirpate  the  enmity 
01  a  popu  ar  and  liostile  race,  wlioiu  he  h  .d  injured  beyond  the  hope 
of  reconciliation.     But  lezid  preferred  the  counsels  of  mercy  •  and 
the  mourning  lamily  was  honorably  dismissed  to  mingle  their  tears 
with  tlieir  kindred  at  Medina.     The  glory  of  martyrdom  superseded 
the  right  of  primogeniture  ;  and  the  twelve  Imams  or  T)ontiffs  of  the 
i  ersian  ci-i^ed  are  All,  Hassan,  Hosein.  and  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Uosein  to  tlie  ninth  generation.      Without  arms  or  treasures,  or  sub- 
)ects,_t!iey  successively  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the  people  and  pro- 
<-okea  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  calii)hs  ;  their  tombs  at  Mecca  or 
Medina,  (ni  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  in  the  province  of  Chora- 
6an,  are  still  visited  by  the  devotion  of  their  sect.     Their  names  were 
often  the  ])retence  of  sedition  and  civil  war  ;  but  these  royal  saints 
despised  the  pomp  of  the  world,  submitted  to  the  will  of  Oo'd  and  the 
injustice  of  man,  and  devoted  their  innocent  lives  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  religion.      The  twelfth  and  last  of  the  Imams,  conspicuous 
by  the  title  of   Miihadi,   or  the  Guide,   surpassed  the  solitude  and 
sanctity  of  his  predecessors.      He  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near 
liagdad  :  the  tune  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown  ;  and  his  vo- 
taries pretend  that  he  still  lives,  and   will   appear  before  the  day  of 
judgment  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  Dejal,  or  the  Antichrist       In 
the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle 
ol  Maliomet,  had  multiplied  to  the  number  of  thirty-three  thou.sand  ; 
the  race  of  Ali  might  be  equally  prolific  ;  the  meanest  individual  was 
above  the  first  and  greatest  of  princes  ;  and  the  most  eminent  were 
supposed  to  excel  the  perfection  of  angels.     But  their  adverse  fortune 
and  the  wide  extent  of   the  Musulraan   empire,  allowed    an  ample 
scope  for  every  bold  and  artful  impostor  who  claimed  afTinity  with  tlu3 
holy  seed  ;  the  sceptre  of  the  Almohades  in  Spain  and  Africa,  of  the 
I^atimites  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  of  the  sultans  of  Yemen,  and  of  the 
sophis  of  Persia,  has  been  consecrated  by  this  vague  and  ambiguous 
title.     Lnder  their  reigns  it  might  be  dangerous  to  dispute  the  legiti- 
macy of  their  birth  ;  and  one  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  silenced  an   in- 
(hscreet  question  by  drawing  his  scymitar  :  "This,"  said  Moez,  "is 
my  pedigree;  and  tliese,"  casting  a  handful -of  gold  to  his  soldiers 
"and  these  are  my  kindred  and  my  children."      In  the  various  con- 
ditions of  princes,  or  doctors,  or  nobles,  or  merchants,  or  beggars,   a 
.swarm  of  the  genuine  or  fi<-,titious  descendants  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is 
nonored  with  the  appellation  of  sheiks,  or  sherifs,  or  emirs.     In   the 
Ottoman   empire  they  are  distinguished  by  a  green  turban,  receive  a 
stipend  from  the  treasury,  are  judged  only  by  their  chief,  and,  how- 
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ever  debased    hy    fortune  or  character,   still  assert  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  their  birth.      A  family  of  three  hundred  persons,  tho 
pure  and  orthodox  branch  of  the  caliph  Hassan,  is  preserved  without 
taint  or  suspicion  in  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Jledina,  and  still  re- 
tains after  tlie  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries  the  custody  of  tho  teni 
pie  and  the  sovereignty  of  their  native  land.     The  fame  and  meril 
of  Mahomet  would  ennoble  the  plebeian  race,  and  the  ancient  blood  of 
the  Koreish  transcends  the  recent  majesty  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.' 
The  talents  of  Malxomet  entitle  him  to  our  applause,  but  his  succes* 
has  perhaps  too  strongly  attracted  oar  admiration.     Are  we  surprised 
that  a  multitude  of  proselytes  should  embrace  the  doctrine  and  the 
])aiisions  of  an  eloquent  fanatic  ?     In  the  heresies  of  the  church  the 
same  seduction   has  been  tried  and  repeated  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles  to  that  of  the  reformers.     Does  it  seem  incredible  that  a  pri- 
vate citizen  should  grasp  the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  subdue  his  na- 
tive country,  and  erect  a  monarchy  by  his  victorious  arms  ?     In  the 
moving  picture  of  the  dynasties  of  the  East,  a  hundred  fortunate 
usurpers  have  arisen  from  a  baser  origin,  surmounted  more  formida- 
ble obstacles,  and  filled  a  larger  scope  af  empire  and  conquest.     Ma- 
homet was  alike  instructed  to  preach  and  to  fight,  and  the  union  of 
these  opposite  qualities,  while  it  enhanced  his  merit,  contributed  to 
his  success  :  the  operation  of  force  and  persuasion,  of  enthusiasm  and 
fear,  continually  acted  on  each  other  till  every  barrier  yielded  to  their 
irresistible  power.     His  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  freedom  and  vic- 
tory, to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the  indulgence  of  their  darling  passions 
in  this  world  and  the  other  ;  tlie  restraints  which  he  imposed  were 
rofiuisito  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  prophet  and  to  exercise  tho 
olK'dicnce  of  the  people  ;  and  the  only  objection  to  liis  success  was 
his  rational  creed  of  the  unity  and  perfections  of  God.     It  is  not  tho 
propagation,  but  tho  permanency  of  his  religion  that  deserves"  our 
wonder  :  the  same  pure  and  perfect  impression  which  he  engraved  at 
Mecca  and  Medina  is   preserved  after  tho  revolutions  of  twelve  cen 
turies  by  the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Turkish  proselytes  of  tho 
Koran.       If  the  Cliristian  apostles,  St.  Peteror  St.  Paul,  could  return 
to  the  Vatican,  they  iniglit  ])ossil>ly  in({uire  ihcnameof  the  Deity 
who  is  worshipped  with  such  mysterious  rites  in  that  magnificent 
temple:  at  Oxford  or  (ieneva  tliey  would  experience  less  surprise  ; 
but  it  might  still  be  incumbent  on  tlieni  to  peruse  the  catechism  of 
the  church,   and  to  study  the  orthodox  commentators  on  their  own 
writings  and  the  words  of  tlieir  Master.     But  the  Turkish  dome  of 
St.  Sopliia,  witli  an  increasc.of  si)lendor  and  size,  represents  the  hum- 
ble tal)errtacle  erected  at  Medina  by  tlie  hands  of  Mahomet.     The 
.Mahometans  liave  uniformly  witlisiood  the  tenii)tation  of  reducing 
I  lie  oiijeets  of  their  faitli  and  devotion  to  a  level  with  the  senso 
and  imagination  of  man.      "I   Ijelir-ve  in  one  (Jo  1,  and  Mahomet  tlie 
apostle  of  (jod,"  is  the  siinjde  and   invariable  profession  of   Islam. 
The  intellectual  image  of  the  Deity  lu'.s  never  bee:i  degrade<l  by  any 
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visible  idol  ;  the  honors  of  the  prophet  have  never  transffressefl  the 
mcasuro  of  luuniiu  virtue  ;  and  his  living  precei)ts  have  restrained 
the  gratitude  of  his  disciples  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  r(di"-ion 
1  ho  votaries  of  All   have  indeed  consecrated  the  memory  of  Uieir 
hero,  his  wife,  and  his  children  ;  and  some  of  the  Persian  doctors 
pretend  tliat  the  divine  essence    was   incarnate  in  the  person  of  the 
Iinains  ;  but  their  superstition  is  universally  condemned  bv  the  Son- 
mtes  ;  and  their  impiety  has  afforded  a  seasonable  warniii"-  a<>-ainst 
the  worship  of  saints  and  martyrs.      The  metaphysical  questions  on 
the  attributes  of  God  and  the  liberty  of  man  have  been  a<^itated  ia 
the  schools  of  the  Mahometans  as  well  as  ii  those  of  tlie  Christians  • 
bnt  among  the  former  they  have  never  enraged  the  passions  of  the 
people  or  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  ths  state.       The  cause  of  tliis 
important  diflereuce  may  be  found  in  the  separation  or  union  of  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  characters.     It  A^-as  the  interest  of  the  caliphs 
the  successors  of  the  prophet  and  commanders  of  the  faithful,  to  re- 
press and  discourage  all  religious  innovations :  the  order,  the  disci- 
pline, the  temporal  and  spiritual  ambition  of  the  clergy,  are  unknown 
to  the  Moslems  ;  and  the  sages  of  the  law  are  the  guides  of  their  con- 
science and  the  oracles  of  their  faith.     From  the  Atlantic  to  tlio  (.Jan- 
gos  the  Koran  is  acknowledged  as  the  fundamental  code,  not  only  of 
theology  but  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  actions  and  the  projjertv  of  mankind,  are  guarded  by  the 
mfallible  and  immutable  sanction  of  the  will  of  God.     This  religious 
servitude  is  attended  with  some  practical  disadvantage  ;  the  illiterate 
legislator  had  been  often  misled  by  hi-s  own  ])rejud'ices  and  those  of 
his  country  ;  and  the  institutions  of  the  Arabian  des-rt  may  be  iU 
adapted  to  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople 
On  these  occasions  the  Cadlii  respectfully  places  on  his  head  the  lioly 
volume,  and  substitutes  a  dexterous  interpretation  more  apposite  to 
the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  times 

Ilis  beneficial  or  pernicious  influence  of  the  public  happiness  is  the 
last  consideration  in  the  character  of  Mahomet.  The  most  bitter  or 
most  bigoted  of  his  Christian  or  Jewish  foes,  will  surelv  allow  that 
he  assumed  a  false  commission  to  inculcate  a  salutary  doctrine  less 
perfect  only  than  their  own.  He  piously  supposed,  as  the  basis  of  his 
religion,  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  their  prior  revelations,  the  virtues 
and  miracles  of  their  founders.  The  idols  of  Arabia  were  broken  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God  ;  the  blood  of  human  victims  was  exi)iated  by 
prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms,  the  laudable  or  innocent  arts  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  his  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life  were  painted 
by  the  images  most  congenial  to  an  ignorant  and  carnal  generation 
Mahomet  was  ])erha])s  inca])able  of  dictating  a  moral  and  political 
system  for  tlie  use  of  his  cf)untrymen  :  but  he  breathed  among  the 
faithful  a  spirit  of  charity  and  friendship,  recommended  the  ])ractice 
of  the  social  vi.riues,  and  checked,  by  hislaws>iid  i)recepts,  the  thirst 
for  rcvcugc  and  the  oi)prc.ssiou  of  widows  and  orphans.      The  hostile 
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tribes  were  united  in  faith  and  olwdiencc,  and  the  valor  which  had 
been  idlv  spent  in  domestic  quarrels  was  vigorouslj  directed  against 
a  foreign  enemy.  Had  the  impulse  been  less  powerful,  Arabia,  free 
at  home  and  formidable  abroad,  might  have  flourished  under  a  suc- 
cession of  her  native  monarch's.  Her  sovereignty  was  lost  bv  the  ex- 
tent and  rapidity  of  conquest.  The  colonies  of  the  nation  were  scat- 
tered over  the  East  and  U'est,  and  their  blood  was  mingled  with  the 
Mood  of  their  converts  and  captives.  After  the  reign  of  three  caliphs 
the  throne  was  transported  from  Medina  to  the  valley  of  Damascus 
and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  ;  the  holy  cities  were  violated  by  impious 
war  ;  Arabia  was  ruled  by  the  rod  of  a  subject,  perhaps  a  stranger  ; 
and  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert,  awakening  from  their  dreaai  of 
domiuion,  resiuned  their  old  and  solitary  independence 
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The  originality  of  the  Pucelle,  the  secret  of  her  success,  was  not  ker 
courage  or  her  visions,  but  her  good  sense.  Amidst  all  her  enthu- 
siasm the  girl  of  the  people  clearly  saw  the  question,  and  knew  how- 
to  resolve  it.  The  knot  which  politician  and  doubter  could  not  un- 
loose she  cut.  She  pronounced,  in  God's  name,  Charles  VII.  to  be 
tlieheir;  she  reassured  him  as  to  his  legitimacy,  of  which  he  had 
doubts  himself,  and  she  sanctified  this  legitimacy  by  taking  him 
straight  to  Reims,  and  by  her  quickness  gaining  over  the  English  the 
decisive  advantage  of  the  coronation. 

It  was  by  no  means  rare  to  see  women  take  up  arms.  They  often 
fought  in  sieges  :  witness  tlie  eighty  women  wounded  at  Amiens  : 
witness  Jeanne  Hacliette.  In  the  Pucelle's  day,  and  in  the  self-same 
}  ears  us  she,  the  Bohemian  women  fought  like  men  in  the  wars  of  the 
Hussites. 

No  more,  I  repeat,  did  the  originality  of  the  Pucelle  consist  in  her 
visions.  \Vho  but  had  visions  in  tlie  middle  age  ?  Even  in  this  pro- 
saic fifteenth  century  excess  of  suffering  had  smgularly  exalted 
men's  imaginations.  We  find  at  Paris  one  brother  Ricliard'so  excit- 
ing the  popuhu;e  by  liLs  sermons  that  at  last  the  English  banished 
him  the  city.  A.ssemblies  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  souls 
were  collected  by  tlie  preaching  of  the  Breton  Carmelite  friar,  Co- 
necta,  at  Courtrai  and  at  Arras.  In  the  space  of  a  few  years,  before 
and  after  tlie  Pucelle,  every  province  had  its  saint — either  a  Pierrette, 
a  Breton  ])easant  girl  who  holds  converse  with  Jesus  Christ  ;  or  a 
Marie  of  Avignon,  a  Catherine  of  liochelle  ;  or  a  poor  shepherd,  such 
as  Saintraillfs  brings  u])  from  his  own  country,  who  has  th«  stigmata 
on  his  feet  and  hands  and  who  sweats  blood  on  holy  days  like  the 
present  lioly  woman  of  the  Tyrol. 

Lorraine,  a]j))arently,  was  one  of  the  last  provinces  to  expect  such 
a  i)henonienon  from.  The,  Lorniin.Ts  an;  brave  and  a])t  to  blows,  but 
most  delight  in  stratagem  anil  craft.  If  the  great  (Juise  saved  France 
before  disturbing  lier,  it  was  not  by  visions.  Two  Lorrainers  make 
them.selves  conspicuous  at  tlic  siege  of  Orleans,  and  both  display  the 
natural  liiimor  of  their  witty  countryman,  ('allot  ;  one  of  these;  is  the 
cannonier,  master  Jitnti,  who  u.sed  to  counterfeit  deatli  so  well  ;  the 
other  is  a  knight  who,  being  taken  by  the   English  and  loaded  with 
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chains,  when  tlipy  witlulrew,  returned  riding  on  the  back  of  an  Eng 

lish  monlv. 

Tho  cliaractor  of  the  Lorraine  of  the  Vosges,  it  is  true,  is  of  graver 
kind.  This  lofty  district,  from  wliose  mountain  sides  rivers  run  sea- 
ward tlirough  France  in  every  direction,  was  covered  with  forests  of 
such  Viust  size  as  to  be  esteemed  by  the  Carlovingians  the  most  worthy 
of  their  imi)erial  hunting,  parties.  In  glades  of  these  forests  rose  tho 
venerable  abbeys  of  Luxeuil  and  Remiremont ;  the  latter,  as  is  well 
known,  under  the  rule  of  an  abbess  who  was  ever  a  princess  of  the 
Holy  Empire,  who  had  her  great  officers,  in  fine,  a  whole  feudal 
court,  and  used  to  be  preceded  by  her  seneschal,  bearing  the  naked 
sword.  The  dukes  of  Lorraine  had  been  vassals,  and  for  a  long 
period,  of  this  female  sovereignty. 

It  was  precisely  between  the  Lorraine  of  the  Vosges  and  that  of  the 
plains,  between  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  at  Dom-Remy,  that  the 
brave  and  beautiful  girl  destined  to  bear  so  well  the  sword  of  France 
first  saw  the  light. 

Along  the  Meuse,  and  within  a  circuit  of  ten  leagues,  there  are 
four  Dom-Remys  ;  three  in  the  diocese  of  Toul,  one  in  that  of  Lang- 
res.  It  is  probable  that  these  four  villages  were  in  ancient  times  de- 
pendencies  of  the  abbey  of  Saint-Remy  at  Reims.  In  tlie  Carlovin- 
gian  period,  our  great  abbeys  are  known  to  have  held  much  more  dis- 
tant possessions  ;  as  far,  indeed,  as  in  Provence,  in  Germany,  and 
even  in  England. 

This  line  of  the  Meuse  is  the  march  of  Lorraine  and  of  Champagne, 
so  long  an  object  of  contention  betwixt  monarch  and  duke.  Jeanne's 
father,  Jacques  Dare,  was  a  worthy  Champenois.  Jeanne,  no  doubt, 
inherited  her  disposition  from  this  parent  ;  she  had  none  of  the  Lor- 
raine ruggedness,  but  much  rather  the  Cliampenois  mildness  ;  that 
simplicity,  blended  with  sense  and  shrewdness,  which  is  observable 
in  Joinville. 

A  few  centuries  earlier  Jeanne  would  have  been  born  the  serf  of 
the  abbey  of  Saint-Remy  ;  a  century  earlier,  the  serf  of  the  sire  de 
Joinville,  who  was  lord  of  Vaucouleurs,  on  which  city  the  village  of 
Dom-Remy  depended.  But  in  1335  the  king  obliged  the  Joinvilles 
to  cede  Vaucouleurs  to  him.  It  formed  at  that  time  the  grand  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  and  was  the 
high  road  to  Germany,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bank  of  the  Meuse — the 
cross  or  intersecting  point  of  the  two  routes.  It  was,  too,  we  may 
say,  the  frontier  between  the  two  great  parties  ;  near  Dom-Remy  was  one 
of  the  last  villages  that  held  to  the  Burgundians  ;  all  the  rest  was  for 
Charles  VII. 

In  all  ages  this  march  of  Lorraine  and  of  Champagne  had  suffered 
cruelly  from  war  ;  first,  a  long  war  between  the  east  and  the  west, 
between  the  king  and  the  duke,  for  the  possession  of  Neufchateau 
and  the  adjoining  places  ;  then  war  between  the  north  and  south,  be- 
tween the  Burgundians  and  the  Arnaagnacs.      The  remembrance  of 
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tliese  pitiless  wars  has  never  been  effaced.  Not  long  since  was  seen 
near  Neul'chuteau  an  antique  tree  with  sinister  name,  whose  branches 
had  no  doubt  often  borne  human  fruit — CMne  des  Partisans  (the 
Partisans'  Oak). 

The  poor  people  of  the  march  had  the  honor  of  bemg  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  king  ;  that  is,  in  reality,  they  belonged  to  no  one,  were 
neither  supported  nor  managed  by  any  one,  and  had  no  lord  or  pro- 
tector but  (iod.  People  so  situated  are  of  a  serious  cast.  They  know 
that  they  can  count  upon  nothing  ;  neither  on  their  goods  nor  on  their 
lives.  They  sow,  the  soldier  reaps.  Nowhere  does  the  husbandman 
feel  greater  anxiety  about  the  affairs  of  his  country,  none  have  a  di- 
recter  interest  in  them ;  the  least  revei-se  shakes  him  so  roughly  ! 
He  inquires,  he  strives  to  know  and  to  foresee ;  above  all,  he  is  re- 
signed :  whatever  happens,  he  is  prepi^red  for  it  ;  he  is  patient  and 
brave.  Women  even  become  so  ;  they  must  become  so  among  all 
the<e  scldiers,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  life,  for  that  of  honor,  like  Goethe's 
beautiful  and  hardy  Dorothea. 

Jeanne  was  the  third  daughter  of  a  laborer,*  Jacques  Dare,  and  of 
Isibdla  liomee.\  Her  two  godmothers  were  called,  the  one,  Jtrt/nif, 
the  other,  Sihylle. 

Their  eldest  son  had  been  named  Jacques,  and  another,  Pierre. 
The  pious  parents  gave  one  of  their  daughters  the  loftier  name  Sainl- 
Jtan. 

While  the  other  children  were  taken  by  their  father  to  work  m  tho 
field.s  or  set  to  watch  cattle,  the  mother  kept  Jeanne  at  home  sewing 
or  spinning.  She  was  taught  neither  reading  nor  writing  ;  but  she 
learned  all  her  mother  knew  of  sacred  things.  She  imbibed  her  re- 
ligion, not  as  a  lesson  or  a  ceremony,  but  in  the  popular  and  simple 
form  of  an  evening  fireside  story,  as  a  truth  of  a  mothers  telling 
.  .  .  ^Vhat  we  imbibe  thus  with  our  blood  and  milk  is  a  living  thing, 
is  life  itself.     .     .     . 

As  regards  Jeanne's  piety,  we  have  the  affecting  testimony  of  the 
friend  of  her  infancy,  of  her  bosom  friend,  Haumette,  who  was 
younger  than  she  by  three  or  four  years.  "  Over  and  over  again,"  she 
said,  "  I  liave  been  at  her  father's  and  have  slept  with  her.  in  all 
love  {de  bonne  amitit).  .  .  .  She  was  a  very  good  girl,  simple  and 
gentle.  She  was  fond  of  going  to  cliurch  and  to  holy  places.  She 
spun  and  attended  to  the  house  like  other  girls.  .  .  .  She  con- 
fes.sed  frequently.  She  blushed  when  told  that  she  was  too  devout, 
and  went  too  often   to  church."     A  laborer,  also  summoned  to  give 

*  Ttierc  may  be  seen  at  thi-s  day,  above  the  door  of  the  hut  where  Jeanne  Dare 
•Ivcd,  three  Bcntcheon?  can'cd  on  Htone— that  of  ],ouiM  XI.,  who  beautified  the  hut ; 
that  which  wax  undonliti^dlv  eiveri  to  one  of  her  brother-,  aloii',' with  the  Bnrnanie 
of  I>u  Lis  ;  and  a  third,  <huri;ed  with  a  8tar  and  three  ploughshares,  to  nnairine  the 
mi».<ioii  (jf  thi-  Piuulli.'  and  tlie  liiiiiiblf  condilion  of  her  punnts.  ^'allet,  Ak'inoire 
ddrco"!''  a  I'lnntitut  IliHtorique.  sur  le  noin  (h-  fainillede  la  I'ucille. 

t  Thi-  name  of  llMute  won  oftcu  atiHomod  in  the  middle  age  by  those  who  had  made 
the  pilgrimage  tu  Ziomc. 
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evidence,  adds,  tliat  she  nursed  the  sick  and  was  charitable  to  the 
poor.  "  I  know  it  well,"  were  liis  words  ;  "1  was  then  a  child,  and 
it  was  .she  who  iiiirscd  me." 

Her  cliarity,  her  piety,  were  known  to  all.  All  saw  that  she  was 
the  lM\st  girl  in  the  village.  Wliat  they  did  not  see  and  know  was. 
that  in  her  celestial  ever  absorbed  worldly  feelings,  and  sai)pressed 
their  development.  She  had  the  divine  gift  to  remain,  sonl  and  body, 
a  child.  Slie  grew  up  strong  and  beautiful:  but  never  knew  the 
physical  sufferings  entailed  on  wonuui.  They  were  spared  her,  that 
she  might  be  the  more  devoted  to  religious  thought  and  inspiration. 
Born  under  tlie  very  walls  of  the  churcli,  lulled  in  her  cradle  by  the 
chimes  of  the  bells,  and  nourished  by  legends,  she  was  herself  a  le- 
gend, a  quickly  passing  and  pure  legend,  from  birth  to  death. 

She  was  a  living  legend,  .  .  .  but  her  vital  spirits,  exalted  and 
concentrated,  did  not  become  the  less  creative.  The  young  girl  creat- 
ed, so  to  speak,  unconsciously,  and  realized  her  own  ideas,  endowing 
them  witli  being  and  imparting  to  them  out  of  the  strength  of  her 
original  vitality  such  splendid  and  all-powerful  existence,  that  they 
threw  into  the  shade  the  wretched  realities  of  this  world. 

If  poetry  mean  ereation.  this  undoubtedly  is  the  highest  poetry. 
Let  us  trace  the  bteps  by  which  she  soared  thus  high  from  so  lowly'a 
starting-point. 

Lowly  in  truth,  but  already  poetic.  Her  village  was  close  to  the 
vast  forests  of  til e  Vosge-s.  From  the  door  of  liei" father's  house  she 
could  .see  the  old  oak  wood,  the  wood  haunted  by  fairies  ;  whose  fa- 
vorite .spot  was  a  fountain  near  a  large  beech,  called  the  fairies'  or 
the  Indies'  tree.  On  this  the  children  used  to  hang  garlands,  and 
would  sing  around  it.  The.se  antique  ladiea  and  niistresses  of  the 
woods  were,  it  was  said,  no  longer  permitted  to  assemble  round  the 
fountain,  barred  by  their  sins.  However,  the  Church  was  always 
mistrustful  of  the  old  local  divinities  ;  and  to  ensure  their  complete 
expulsion  the  cure  annually  said  a  mass  at  the  fountain. 

Amidst  these  legends  and  popular  dreams,  Jeanne  was  born.  But, 
along  with  these,  tlie  land  presented  a  poetry  of  a  far  different  char- 
acter, savage,  fierce,  and,  alas  !  but  too  real — the  poetry  of  war. 
War  !  all  passions  and  emotions  are  included  in  this  "single  word.  It 
is  not  that  every  day  brings  with  it  assault  and  plunder,  but  it  brings 
^he  fear  of  them — the  tocsin,  the  awaking  with  a  start,  and,  in  the 
dLstant  horizon,  the  lurid  light  of  conflagration,  ...  a  fearful 
but  poetic  state  of  things.  The  most  prosaic  of  men,  the  lowland 
Scots,  amidst  tlie  hazards  of  the  border,  have  become  poecs :  In  this 
sinister  desert,  which  even  yet  loolcs  as  if  it  were  a  region  accursed, 
ballads,  wild  but  long-lived  flowers,  have  germed  and  flourished. 

Jeanne  had  lier  sliare  in  these  romantic  adventures.  She  would  see 
poor  fugitives  .seek  refuge  in  her  village,  would  a.ssist  in  sheltering 
tliem,  give  them  up  her  lied,  and  sleep  her.self  in  tlio  loft.  Once,  too," 
her  i)arent3  had  been  obliged  to  turn  fugitives  ;  and  then   when  the 
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food  of  brigands  bad  swept  by,  tlie  family  returned  and  found  the 
village  sacked,  the  house  devastated,  the  church  burnt. 

Thus  she  knew  what  war  was.  Thoroughly  did  she  understand 
this  anti-Christian  state,  and  u-i  feigned  was  her  horror  of  this  reign 
of  the  devil,  in  which  every  man  died  in  mortal  sin.  She  asked  her- 
self whether  God  would  always  allow  this,  whether  he  would  not 
prescribe  a  term  to  such  miseries,  whether  he  would  not  send  a  liber- 
ator as  he  had  so  often  done  for  Israel — a  Gideon,  a  Judith  ?  .  .  . 
She  knew  that  Avoman  had  more  than  once  saved  God's  own  people, 
and  that  from  the  beginning  it  had  been  foretold  that  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent.  No  doubt  she  had  seen  over  the  portal  of  the 
churches  St.  Margaret,  together  with  St.  Michael,  trampling  under 
foot  the  dragon.  .  .  .  If ,  as  all  the  world  said,  the  ruin  of  the  king- 
dom was  a  woman's  work,  an  unnatural  mother's,  its  redemption 
might  well  be  a  virgin's  :  and  this,  moreover,  had  been  foretold  in  a 
prophecy  of  Merlin's  ;  a  praphecy  which,  embellished  and  modified 
by  the  habits  of  each  province,  had  become  altogether  Lorraine  in 
Jeanne  Dare's  country.  According  to  the  prophecy  current  here,  it 
was  a  Pucelle  of  the  marches  of  Lorraine  who  was  to  save  the  realm  ; 
and  the  prophecy  had  probuljly  assumed  this  form  through  the  recent 
marriage  of  Rene  of  Anjou  with  the  heiress  of  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine, a  marriage  which,  in  truth,  turned  out  very  happily  for  the 
kingdom  of  France. 

One  summer's  day,  a  fast-day,  Jeanne  being  at  noontide  in  her 
father's  garden,  close  to  the  church,  saw  a  dazzling  light  on  that  side, 
and  heard  a  voice  say,  "Jeanne,  be  a  good  and  obedient  child,  go 
often  to  church."     The  poor  girl  was  exceedingly  alarmed. 

Another  time  she  again  heard  the  voice  and  saw  the  radiance  ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  effulgence,  noble  figures,  one  of  which  had  wings, 
and  seemed  a  wise  7;/v/rf'/tc(wime.  "  Jeanne,"  said  this  figure  to  her, 
"  go  to  the  succor  of  the  King  of  France,  and  thou  shalt  restore  his 
kingdom  to  him."  She  replied,  all  trembling,  "  Messire,  I  am  only 
a  pf)orgirl  ;  I  know  not  how  to  ride  or  lead  men-at-arms."  The  voice 
repliefl,  "  <io  to  M.  de  Baudricourt,  captain  of  Vaucouleurs,  and  he 
will  conduct  thee  to  the  king.  St.  Catlif-rine  and  St.  Marguerite  will 
be  thy  aids."  She  remained  stupified  and  in  tears,  as  if  her  whole 
destiny  had  been  revealed  to  her. 

Tlie  prnd'homme  was  no  le.ss  than  St.  Michael,  the  severe  archangel 
of  judgments  and  of  battles.  He  reappeared  to  lier,  inspired  her 
with  courage,  and  told  her  "the  pity  for  the  kingdom  of  France." 
Then  appeared  sainted  women,  all  in  white,  with  countless  lights 
around,  rich  crowns  f)n  their  lieads,  and  their  voices  soft  and  moving 
unlu  tears  :  iiii*  Jeanne  shed  them  mucli  niort)  copiously  when  saints 
and  angiils  left  lier.  "  I  longed,"  sho  said,  "  for  the  angels  to  take 
UK!  away  tfK>." 

If  in  tho  mi<lst  of  happiness  like  tliis  she  w<;])t,  lier  tears  were  not 
causeless.     Bright  and  glorious  as  these   viBions  were,  a  change  had 
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from  that  moment  come  over  her  life.  Slie  who  had  liitherto  henra 
but  one  voice,  that  of  her  mother,  of  whicli  her  own  was  tho  echo, 
now  lieard  tlio  powerful  voice  of  anpfels — and  what  sousfht  the  heaven- 
ly voice?  That  slie  sliould  quit  that  niotlier,  quit  lu>r  dear  home. 
{She,  whom  but  a  word  put  out  of  countenance,  was  required  to  mix 
with  men,  to  address  sohliers.  She  was  obliged  to  quit  for  tho  world 
and  for  war  lier  little  jjarden  under  the  shadow  of  the  church,  where 
she  heard  no  ruder  sounds  than  those  of  its  bells,  and  where  the  birds 
ate  out  of  her  ha^^.d  :  for  such  was  the  attractive  sweetness  of  the 
young  saint,  that  animals  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  came  to  her,  as 
formerly  to  the  fathers  of  the  desert,  in  all  the  trust  of  God's  peace. 

Jeanne  lia-s  told  us  nothing  of  this  first  struggle  that  she  had  to  un- 
dergo :  but  it  is  clear  that  it  did  take  place,  and  that  it  was  of  long 
duration,  since  five  years  elapsed  between  her  first  vision  and  her  final 
abandonment  of  lier  home. 

The  two  authorities,  the  paternal  and  the  celestial,  enjoined  her  two 
opposite  commands.  The  one  ordered  her  to  remain  obscure,  modest, 
and  laboring  ;  the  other  to  set  out  and  save  the  kingdom.  The  angel 
bade  her  arm  herself.  Her  father,  rough  and  honest  peasant  as  ho 
was,  swore  that,  rather  than  his  daughter  should  go  away  with  men- 
at-arms,  he  would  drown  her  with  his  own  hands.  One  or  other,  dis- 
oljey  slie  must.  Beyond  a  doubt  this  was  the  greatest  battle  she  was 
called  upon  to  fight;  those  against  the  English  were  play  in  comparison. 

In  her  family,  she  encountered  not  only  resistance  but  temptation  ; 
for  they  attempted  to  marry  her,  in  the  liope  of  winning  her  back  to 
more  rational  notions,  as  they  considered.  A  young  villager  pretend- 
ed that  in  her  childhood  she  had  promised  to  marry  him  ;  and  on  her 
denying  this,  he  cited  her  before  the  ecclesiastical  Judge  of  Toul. 
It  was  imagined  that,  rather  than  undertake  the  effort  of  speaking  in 
her  own  defence,  she  would  submit  to  marriage.  To  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  all  who  knew  her,  she  went  to  Toul,  appeared  in  court, 
and  spoke — she  who  had  been  noted  for  her  modest  silence. 

In  order  to  escape  from  the  authority  of  her  family,  it  behooved 
lier  to  find  in  the  bosom  of  that  family  some  one  wlio  would  believe 
in  her  :  this  v,-as  the  most  difficult  part  of  all.  In  default  of  her 
father,  she  made  her  uncle  a  eonvertite  to  the  truth  of  her  mission. 
lie  took  her  home  with  him,  a.s  if  to  attend  her  .aunt,  who  was  lying-- 
in.  She  ]^ersuaded  him  to  appeal  on  her  behalf  to  tho  sire  de  Baud- 
ricourt,  captain  of  Vaucouleurs.  The  soldier  gave  a  cool  reception  to 
the  peasant,  and  told  him  that  the  best  thing  to  b(,'  done  was  "  to  give 
her  a  good  whipping,"  and  take  her  back  to  her  father.  She  was  not 
discouraged  ;  she  would  go  to  him,  and  forced  her  uncle  to  accompany 
her.  Tliis  was  the  decisive  moment  ;  she  quitted  forever  her  village 
and  family,  and  embrai;ed  her  friends,  above  all,  her  good  little  friend, 
Mengette,  whom  she  recommended  to  (lod's  kecjting  ;  as  to  her  elder 
friend  and  comjianion,  llauniette,  her  whom  she  loved  most  of  all, 
she  preferred  quitting;  without  leave-taking. 
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At  length  she  •eaclied  this  city  of  Vaucouleurs,  attired  in  ner  coarse 
red  peasant's  Oi  ss,  and  took  up  her  lodging  with  her  uncle  at  the 
house  of  a  wJie  ,hvrigiit,  -whose  Avife  conceived  a  friendship  for  her. 
Sh.3  got  herseii  taJken  to  Baadricoiirt,  and  said  to  him  in  a  hrm  tone, 
"  That  she  can  ;e  to  liiin  from  her  Lord,  to  the  end  that  he  might  send 
the  dauphin  Avord  to  keep  linu  and  to  fix  no  day  of  battle  with  the 
enemy,  for  his  Lord  would  send  liim  succor  in  Mid- Lent.  .  .  . 
The  realm  was  not  the  dauphin's,  but  her  Lord's  ;  nevertheless  her 
Lord  willed  the  dauphin  to  be  king,  and  to  hold  the  realm  in  trust." 
She  added,  that  despite  the  dauphin's  enemies,  he  would  be  king,  and 
that  she  would  talce  him  to  be  crowned. 

The  captain  was  much  a.stonished  ;  he  suspected  that  the  devil 
must  have  a  hand  in  the  matter.  Thereupon,  he  consulted  the  cure, 
who  apparently  partook  his  doubts.  She  had  not  spoken  of  her  vi- 
sions to  any  priest  or  churchman.  So  the  cure  accompanied  the  cap- 
tain to  the  wheelwright's  house,  showed  his  stole,  and  adjured  Jeanne 
to  depart  if  sent  by  tlie  evil  spirit. 

But  the  people  had  no  doubts  ;  they  were  struck  with  admiration. 
From  all  sides  crowds  flocked  to  see  her.  A  gentleman,  to  try  her, 
said  to  her,  "  Well,  sweetlieart ;  after  all,  the  king  will  be  driven  out 
of  the  kingdom  and  we  must  turn  English."  She  complained  to  lam 
of  Baudricourt's  refusal  to  take  her  to  tho  dauphin  ;  "  And  yet,"  she 
said,  "  before  Mid-Leut,  I  must  be  witli  the  king,  even  were  I  to  wear 
out  my  legs  to  tlie  knees  ;  for  no  one  in  the  world,  nor  kings,  nor 
dukes,  nor  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  can  recover  the  kingdom 
of  France,  and  he  has  no  other  who  can  succor  him  save  myself,  al- 
Ixiit  I  would  ])refer  staying  and  spinning  with  my  poor  mother,  but 
this  is  no  work  of  my  own  ;  I  must  go  and  do  it,  for  it  is  my  Lord's 
will." — "  And  who  is  your  Lord?" — "(iod!"  .  .  .  The"  gentle- 
man was  touclied.  He  ])ledged  licr  "  his  faith,  his  hand  placed  in 
hers,  that  with  (iod's  guiding  he  would  conduct  her  to  the  king." 
A  young  man  of  gentle  birtli  felt  himself  touched  likewise  ;  and  de- 
clared tliat  lie  would  follow  this  holy  maid. 

It  appears  that  Buudricourt  s<'nt  to  ask  the  king's  pleasure  ;  and 
Oiat  in  the  interim  h  ^  took  Jeanne  to  .se  ;  the  duke  of  iiorraine,  who 
was  ill,  and  desired  to  consult  her.  All  that  the  duke  got  from  lier 
was  advice  to  apjiease  God  by  reconciling  himself  with  his  wife. 
Nevertlii*l(!ss,  he  gave  her  encouragennint. 

(Jn  returning  to  Va'icouleurs  she  found  tnero  a  messenger  froni  the 
kin;;,  who  autliorized  lier  to  repair  to  court.  Tho  reverse  of  the  battlo 
of  herrings  liad  determined  his  counsellors  to  try  any  and  every 
means.  Jeanne  liad  jjrodaiined  the  battle  and  its  result  on  the  very 
d;iy  it  was  f(JUL':lit  ;  and  the  jx'ople  of  Vaucouleurs,  no  longer  doubting 
}i(;r  mission,  subscrilx-d  to  equip  lier  and  buy  her  a  horse.  Baudri- 
court  only  gave  lier  a  sword. 

At  this  moment  an  obstacle  arose.  Her  parents,  informed  of  lier 
approaching  departure,  nearly  lost  their  senses,  and  made  the  strong- 
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pst  efforts  to  retain  lior,  commanding,  threntening.  She  ■withstood 
tliis  liist  trial  ;  and  got  a  letter  writteu  to  them,  beseeching  them  to 
for;:^iv(;  her. 

The  journey  she  was  about  to  undcrtalvc  was  a  rough  and  a  most 
dangerous  one.  The  whole  country  was  overrun  l;y  the  men-at-arms 
of  both  parties.  There  was  neither  road  nor  bridge,  and  the  rivers 
were  swollen  ;  it  was  the  month  of  February,  1429. 

To  travel  at  sucli  a  time  ^vitl^  five  or  six  men-at-arms  was  enough  to 
alarm  a  young  girl.  An  p]nglish  wcmian  or  a  German  would  never 
have  risked  such  a  step  ;  the  inddicari/  of  the  proceeding  would  have 
horrified  her.  Jeanne  was  nothing  moved  by  it ;  she  was  too  pure  to 
entertain  any  fears  of  the  kind.  She  wore  a  man's  dress,  a  dress  sho 
wore  to  the  last  ;  this  close  and  closely  fastened  dress  was  her  best 
safeguard.  Yet  was  she  young  and  beautiful.  But  there  was  around 
her,  even  to  those  who  were  most  with  her,  a  barrier  raised  by  reli- 
gion and-  fear.  The  youngest  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed  her  es- 
cort deposes  that  though  sleeping  near  her,  the  shadow  of  an  impure 
thought  never  crossed  his  mind. 

She  traversed  with  heroic  serenity  these  districts,  either  desert  or 
infested  with  soldiers.  Her  companions  regretted  having  set  out  with 
her,  some  of  them  thinking  that  she  might  be  perhaps  a  witch  ;  and 
they  felt  a  strong  desire  to  abandon  her.  For  herself,  she  was  so 
tranquil  that  she  would  stop  at  every  town  to  hear  mass.  "Fear 
nothing,"  she  said.  "God  guides  me  my  way  ;  'tis  for  this  I  was 
born."  And  again,  "My  brothers  in  paradise  tell  me  what  I  am  to 
do." 

Cliarles  VII. 's  court  was  far  from  being  unanimous  in  favor  of  tho 
Pucelle.  This  inspired  maid,  coming  from  Lorraine,  and  encouraged 
by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  could  not  fail  to  strengthen  the  queen's  and 
her  mother's  party,  the  party  of  Lorraine  and  of  Anjou,  witli  tho 
king.  An  ambuscade  was  laid  for  the  Pucelle  some  distance  from 
Chinon,  and  it  was  a  miracle  she  escai)ed. 

So  strong  was  the  opposition  to  her,  that  when  she  arrived,  the 
question  of  her  being  admitted  to  the  king's  presence  was  delated  for 
two  days  in  the  council.  Her  enemies  hoped  to  adjourn  the  matter 
indefinitely,  by  proposing  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  con- 
cerning her  in  her  native  jjlace.  Fortunately,  she  had  friends  as  well ; 
the  two  queens,  we  may  be  assured,  and,  especially,  the  duke  of 
Alem^on,  wlio,  having  recently  left  English  keeping,  was  impatient  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  north  in  order  to  recover'his  duchy.  The  men 
of  Orleans,  to  whom  Dunois  had  been  promising  this  heavenly  aid 
ever  since  tho  12th  of  February,  sent  to  the  kina:  and  claimed  the 
Pucelle. 

At  last  the  king  received  her;  and  surrounded  by  all  the  splendor 
of  his  court,  in  the  hope,  apparently,  of  disconcerting  her.  It  was 
evening  ;  the  light  of  fifty  torches  illumed  tho  liall,  and  a  briUiant 
array  of  nobles  and  above  three  hundred  knights  were  assembled 
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round  the  monarch.  Every  one  was  curious  to  see  the  sorceress,  or, 
as  it  miglit  be,  the  inspired  maid. 

The  sorceress  was  eigliteen  years  of  age  ;  she  was  a  beautiful  and 
most  desirable  girl,  of  good  height,  and  with  a  sweet  and  heart-touch- 
ing voice. 

She  entered  the  splendid  circle  with  all  humility,"  like  a  poor  little 
shepherdess,"  distmguished  at  the  first  glance  the  king,  who  had 
purposely  kept  himself  amidst  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and,  although 
at  first  he  maintained  that  he  was  not  the  king,  she  fell  down  and 
cmljraced  his  knees.  But  as  he  had  not  been  crowned,  she  only 
styled  him  dauphin: — "Gentle  dauphin,"  she  addressed  him,  "my 
name  is  Jehanye  la  Pucelle.  The  King  of  Heaven  sends  you  word 
by  me  that  you  shall  be  consecrated  and  crowned  in  the  city  of  Rlieims, 
and  shall  be  lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  who  is  King  of  France." 
The  king  then  took  her  aside,  and,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
both  changed  countenance.  She  told  him,  as  she  subsequently  ac- 
knowledged to  her  confessors  :  "I  am  commissioned  by  my  Lord  to 
tell  you  tiiat  you  are  the  true  heir  to  the  French  throne,  and  the 
ling's  son."  * 

A  circumstance  which  awoke  still  greater  astonishment  and  a  sort 
of  fear  is,  that  the  first  prediction  which  fell  from  her  lips  was  ac- 
complished the  instant  it  was  made.  A  soldier  who  was  struck  by 
her  l)(;auty,  and  who  expressed  his  desires  aloud  with  the  coarseness 
of  the  camp,  and  swearing  by  his  God:  "Alas!"  she  exclaimed, 
"  tliou  deniest  him,  and  art,  so  near  thy  death  !  "  A  moment  after, 
lie  fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 

Her  enemies  started  the  objection,  that  if  she  knew  the  future  it 
must  l>e  through  the  devil.  Four  or  five  bishops  were  got  together 
to  examine  her;  but  through  fear,  no  doubt,  of  compromising  them- 
selves with  either  of  the  parties  which  divided  the  court,  they  referred 
the  examination  to  the  University  of  Poitiers,  in  which  great  city  was 
both  university,  parliament,  and  a  number  of  able  men. 

Tlie  Archbishop  of  Rliciins,  Chancellor  of  France,  President  of  the 
Royal  Council,  Issued  liis  mandate  to  the  doctors  and  to  the  professors 
of  theology — the  one  priests,  the  others  monks — and  charged  them  to 
examine  the  Pucelle. 

The  doctors  introduced  and  placed  in  a  hall,  the  young  maid  seated 
herself  at  the  end  of  tlie  bench,  and  replied  to  their  questionings. 
She  related  with  a  simplicity  that  rose  to  grandeur  the  appariticms  of 
angids  with  which  she  had  Ijeen  visited,  and  their  words.  A  single 
objection  was  raised   by  a  Dominican,   but  it  was  a  serious  one — 

*  Acordini,'  to  !i  Koincwhat  latiT,  but  nfill  very  proliabln  account,  she  rcmindod 
him  of  u  circuiiiitHiic  ^  known  lo  liinisflf  uloiic  ;  immi^ly,  that  one  inorniii;^  in  tii'^ 
oratory  he  liuil  prayud  toilixl  to  rewlore  hU  kinftdom  to  him  if  he  vierc  tlie  Idwl'id 
liHr,  hut  that  If  he  wore  not,  that  lie  would  ijnuit  him  the  mercy  not  to  be  killed  or 
thrown  into  priflon,  bnt  to  b«  able  to  (,ikc  rofuire  in  Spain  or  in  Scotland. — Siila,  Kx« 
empleA  de  Uardicuioc  ^S.  Frau<;ais,  dc  la  Bibl.  lioyale,  No.  180. 
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"Johanno,  thou  sayest  that  God  wishes  to  deliver  the  people  of 
Franco;  if  such  bo  his  will,  ho  has  no  need  of  men-at-arms."  She 
was  not  disconcerted  : — "  Ah  !  my  (Jod,"  was  her  reply,  "  the  men-at- 
arms  will  fight,  and  God  will  give  the  victory." 

Another  was  more  difficult  to  be  satisfied — a  Limousin,  brother 
Seguin,  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Poitiisrs,  a  "very 
sour  man,"  says  the  chronicle.  He  asked  lier,  in  his  Limousin  French, 
what  tongue  that  pretended  celestial  voice  spoke '!  Jehanne  answered, 
a  little  too  hastily,  "Abetter  than  yours." — "Dost  thou  believe  in 
God?"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  rage  :  "  Now,  God  wills  us  not  to  havo 
faith  in  thy  words,  except  thou  showest  a  sign."  She  replied,  "I 
have  not  come  to  Poitiers  to  show  signs  or  work  miracles  ;  my  sign 
will  be  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans.  Give  me  men-at-arms, 
few  or  manj',  and  I  will  go." 

Meanwhile,  it  happened  at  Poitiers  as  at  Vaucouleurs,  her  sanctity 
seized  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  a  moment  all  were  for  her. 
Women,  ladies,  citizens'  wives,  all  flocked  to  .see  her  at  the  house 
where  she  was  staying,  with  the  wife  of  an  advocate  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  all  returned  full  of  emotion.  Men  went  there  too ;  and 
counsellors,  advocates,  old  hardened  judges,  who  had  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  taken  thither  incredulously,  when  they  had  heard  her, 
wept  even  as  the  women  did,  and  said,  "  The  maid  is  of  (ifod." 

The  examiners  themselves  went  to  see  her,  Avith  the  king's  equerry  ; 
and  on  their  recommencing  their  never-ending  examination,  quoting 
learnedly  to  her,  a  .d  proving  to  her  from  the  writings  of  all  the  doc- 
tors that  she  ought  not  to  be  believed,  "  Hearken,"  she  said  to  them, 
"  there  is  more  in  God's  book  than  in  yours.  .  .  .  I  know  neither 
A  nor  B  ;  but  I  come  commissioned  by  God  to  raise  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans, and  to  have  the  dauphin  crowned  at  Kheims.  .  .  .  First, 
however,  I  must  write  to  the  English,  and  summon  them  to  depart ; 
God  will  have  it  so.     Hive  you  paper  and  ink  ?     Write  as  I  dictate. 

.  .  .  To  you  !  Suflort,  Classidas,  and  La  Poule,  I  summon  you, 
on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  to  depart  to  England."  .  .  . 
They  wrote  as  she  dictated  ;  she  had  won  over  her  very  judges. 

They  pronounced  as  their  opinion,  that  it  was  lawful  to  have  re- 
course to  the  young  maiden.  The  Archbishop  of  Embrun,  who  had 
l>een  consulted,  ])ronounced  similarly  ;  supporting  his  opinion  by 
showing  how  (iod  had  frequently  revealed  to  virgins,  for  instance, 
to  tlie  sibyls,  what  he  concealed  from  men  ;  how  the  demon  could  not 
make  a  covenant  with  a  virgin  ;  and  recommending  it  to  be  ascertain- 
ed whether  Jelianne  were  a  virgin.  Thus,  being  pushed  to  extremity, 
and  either  not  being  able  or  l)eing  unwilling  to  (explain  the  delicate 
distinction  betwixt  good  and  evil  revelations,  knowledge  humbly  re- 
ferred a  ghostly  matter  to  a  corporeal  test,  and  made  this  grave  ques 
tion  of  the  spirit  depend  on  woman's  mystery. 

As  tiie  doctors  could  not  decide,  the  ladies  did  ;  and  the  lionor  of 
the  Pucelle  was  vindicated  by  &  jury,  with  the  good  Queea  of  Sicily, 
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the  king's  mother-in-law,  at  their  head.  This  farce  over,  and  somo 
Franciscans  who  had  been  deputed  to  inquire  into  Jehanne's  character 
in  her  own  country  bringing  the  most  favorable  report,  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  Orl'eans  was  crying  out  for  succor,  and  Dunois  sent  en- 
treaty upon  entreaty.  The  Pucelle  was  equipped  and  a  kind  of  es- 
tablishment arranged  for  her.  For  squire  she  had  a  brave  knight,  of 
mature  years,  Jean  Daulon,  one  of  Dunois's  household,  and  one  of  its 
best  conducted  and  most  discreet  members.  She  had  also  a  noble  page, 
two  heralds-at-arms,  a  maitre  d'hotel,  and  two  valets  ;  her  brother, 
Pierre  Dare,  too,  was  one  of  her  attendants.  Jean  Pasquerel,  a 
brother  eremite  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  was  given  her  for  con- 
fessor. Generally  speaking,  the  monks,  particularly  the  mendicants, 
were  staunch  supporters  of  this  marvel  of  inspiration. 

And  it  was  in  truth,  for  those  who  beiield  the  sight,  a  marvel  to  see 
for  the  first  time  Jehanne  Dare  in  her  white  araior  and  on  her  beauti- 
ful black  horse,  at  her  side  a  small  axe,  and  the  sword  of  St.  Cather- 
ine, which  sword  had  been  discovered  on  her  intimation  behind  the  altar 
of  St.  Catherine-de-Fierbois.  In  her  hand  she  bore  a  white  standard 
embroidered  with  fleur-de-lis,  and  on  which  God  was  represented  with 
the  world  in  his  hands,  having  on  his  right  and  left  two  angels,  each 
holding  a  fleur-de-lis.  ' '  I  will  not,"  she  said,  "  use  my  sword  to  slay 
any  one  ; "  and  she  added,  that  although  she  loved  her  sword,  she 
loved  "  forty  times  more"  her  standard.  Let  us  contrast  the  two 
parties  at  the  moment  of  her  departure  for  Orleans. 

The  English  had  been  much  reduced  by  their  long  winter  siege. 
After  Salisbury's  death,  many  men-at-arms  whom  he  had  engaged 
thought  themselves  relieved  from  their  engagements  and  departed. 
The  Burgundians,  too,  had  been  recalled  by  their  duke.  When  the 
most  important  of  the  English  bastilles  was  forced,  into  which  the 
defenders  of  some  other  bastilles  had  thrown  themselves,  only  five 
Imndred  men  were  found  in  it.  In  all,  the  English  force  may  have 
amounted  to  two  or  three  thousand  men  ;  and  of  this  small  number 
part  were  French,  and  no  doulrt  not  to  be  much  depended  upon  by  the 
English. 

Coll(;ctcd  together,  they  would  liave  constituted  a  respectable  force  ; 
but  they  were  distributed  among  a  doxen  l)astill(!S  or  boulcn'ards,  be- 
tween wliicli  there  wa.s,  for  the  most  p»rt,  no  communication  ;  a  dis- 
pfjsltion  of  t\u;ir  forces,  which  proves  that  Talbot  and  the  other  Eng^ 
li«ih  ieadfrrs  had  liitherto  been  rather  brave  and  lucky  than  intelligent 
and  skilful.  It  wsls  evident  that  each  of  these  small  isolated  forts 
would  be  weak  against  the  large  city  which  they  pretended  to  hold  in 
rhoek  ;  tliat  its  numerous  population,  rendered  warlike  by  a  siege, 
would  at  last  bi-sicge  tin-  besiegers. 

On  reading  the  forniidaljle  list  of  the  captains  wlio  threw  them, 
selves  into  (Orleans,  La  Hire,  Saintrailles,  (huicourt,  Culan,  Coaraze, 
Ammgnac;  and  remembering  that  indejiendently  of  the  Uretons  un- 
der Marshal  dc  llctz,  and  the  Guacons  under  Marshal  do  St.  Sevorc-^ 
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the  captain  of  Cliateaudun,  Florcnt  d'Uliers,  had  brought  all  the  no- 
bilitv  of  tho  noighborliood  with  him  to  this  short  expedition,  the 
deliverance  of  Orleans  seems  less  miraculous. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  for  this  great  force  to  act 
with  efficiency,  the  one  essential  and  indispensable  requisite,  unity  of 
action,  was  wanting.  Had  skill  and  intelligence  sufficed  to  impart  it, 
the  want  would  have  been  supplied  by  Dunois  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing more  required — authority,  and  more  than  royal  authority  too, 
for  the  king's  captains  were  little  in  the  habit  of  obeying  the  king  ; 
to  subject  these  savage,  untamable  spirits,  God's  authority  was  called 
for.  Now  the  Clod  of  this  age  was  the  Virgin  much  more  than 
Christ  ;  and  it  behooved  that  the  Virgin  should  descend  upon  earth, 
be  a  popular  Virgin,  young,  beauteous,  gentle,  bold. 

War  had  changed  men  into  wild  beasts  ;  these  beasts  had  to  be  re- 
stored to  human  shape,  and  be  converted  into  docile  Christian  men — a 
great  and  a  hard  change.  Some  of  these  Armagnac  captains  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  ferocious  mortals  that  ever  existed  ;  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  name  of  but  one  of  them,  a  name  that  strikes  terror, 
Gilles  de  Retz,  the  original  of  Blue  Beard. 

One  hold,  however,  was  left  upon  their  souls  ;  they  had  cast  off  hu- 
manity and  nature,  without  having  l>een  able  wholly  to  disengage 
themselves  from  religion.  These  brigands,  it  is  true,  hit  upon  strange 
means  of  reconciling  religion  and  robbery.  One  of  them,  the  Gascon 
La  Hire,  gave  vent  to  the  original  remark,  "  Were  God  to  turn  man- 
at-anns,  he  would  be  a  plunderer  ;  "  and  when  he  went  on  a  foray  he 
offered  up  his  little  Gascon  prayer  without  entering  too  minutely  into 
his  wants,  conceiving  that  God  would  take  a  hint — "  Sire  God,  I  pra^ 
thee  to  do  for  La  Hire  what  La  Hire  would  do  for  thee,  wert  thou  o 
captain  and  wert  La  Hire  God."  * 

It  was  at  once  a  risible  and  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  sudden  conver- 
sion of  the  old  Armagnac  brigands.  They  did  not  reform  by  halves. 
La  Hire  durst  no  longer  swear  ;  and  the  Pucelle  took  compassion  on 
the  violence  he  did  himself,  and  allowed  him  to  swear  "by  his 
baton."  The  devils  found  themselves  all  of  a  sudden  turned  into 
little  saints. 

The  Pucelle  had  begun  by  requiring  them  to  give  up  their  mis- 
tresses, and  attend  to  confession.  Next,  on  their  march  along  the 
Loire,  she  had  an  altar  rai.sed  in  the  open  air,  at  which  she  partook  of 
the  communion,  and  they  as  well.  The  beauty  of  the  season,  the 
charm  of  a  spring  in  Touraine  must  have  added  singularly  to  the  re- 
ligious supremacy  of  the  young  maid.  They  themselves  had  grown 
young  again,  had  utterly  forgotten  what  they  were  and  felt,  as  in  the 
sj)ring-time  of  life,  full  of  good-will  and  of  hope,  all  young  like  her, 
all  children.     .      .     .     With  her  tliey  commenced,  and  unreservedly, 

*  "  Sire  Dieu,  je  tc  prie  de  fairo  pour  La  Hire  ce  que  La  Hire  ferait  pour  toi,  ai  tu 
^tais  capitaine  et  ei  La  Hire  etait  Dieu."  Memoirea  concernant  la  Pucelle,  Colleetioa 
Potitot,  viii.  137 
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a  new  life.  Where  was  she  leading  them  ?  Little  did  it  matter  to 
them.  Thev  would  have  followed  her  not  to  Orleans  only,  but  just  as 
readily  to  Jerusalem.  And  the  English  were  welcome  to  go  thither 
too  :  in  a  letter  she  addressed  to  them  she  graciously  proposed  that 
they  all,  French  and  English,  should  unite,  and  proceed  conjointly  to 
deliver  the  Holv  Sepulchre. 

The  first  night  of  encamping  she  lay  down  all  armed,  having  no 
females  with  her  ;  and,  not  being  yet  accustomed  to  the  hardships  of 
such  a  mode  of  life,  felt  indisposed  the  nest  day.  As  to  danger,  she 
knew  not  what  it  meant.  She  wanted  to  cross  the  river  and  advance 
on  the  northern  or  English  side,  right  among  their  bastilles,  asserting 
that  the  enemy  would  not  budge  ;  but  the  captains  would  not  listen 
to  her,  and  they  followed  the  otlier  bank,  crossing  tv/o  leagues  below 
Orleans.  Dunois  came  to  meet  her  :  "  I  bring  you,"  she  said,  "the 
best  succor  mortal  ever  received,  that  of  the  King  of  Heaven.  It  is 
no  succor  of  mine,  but  from  God  himself,  who,  at  the  prayer  'of ^  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Charlemagne,  has  taken  pity  on  the  town  of  Orleans 
and  will  not  allow  the  enemy  to  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
duke's  body  and  this  city." 

She  entered  the  city  at  eight  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  April  29th, 
and  so  great  and  so  eager  was  the  crowd,  striving  to  touch  her  horse 
at  least,  that  her  progress  through  the  streets  was  exceedingly  slow  ; 
they  gazed  at  her  '  •  as  if  they  were  beholding  God."  *  She  rode  along, 
speaking  kindly  to  the  people,  and,  after  offering  up  prayers  in  the 
church,  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  treasurer  ;  an 
lionoraijle  man,  whose  wife  and  daughter  gladly  welcomed  her  ;  she 
slept  with  Charlotte,  one  of  the  daughters. 

She  Lad  entered  the  city  with  the  supplies  ;  but  the  main  body  of 
the  reUeving  force  fell  down  as  far  as  Blois,  where  it  crossed  the 
river.  Nevertheless,  she  was  eager  for  an  immediate  attack  on  the 
English  bastilles,  and  w(juld  summon  tlie  northern  bastilles  to  sur- 
render, a  summons  which  she  repeated,  and  then  proceeded  to  sum- 
mon the  southern  ba.stilles.  Here  Glasdale  overwhelmed  her  with 
abuse,  calling  her  cowherd  and  prostitute  {vachere  et  rlbaude).  In 
reality  they  believed  her  to  be  a  sorceress,  and  felt  great  terror  of  her. 
Tliey  detained  her  herald-at-arms  and  were  minded  to  burn  him,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  break  the  charm  ;  but  first  they  considered  it 
advi.sable  to  consult  the  doctors  of  i\w  University  of  Paris.  Besides, 
Dunois  threatened  to  retaliatt;  on  their  herald,  whom  he  had  in  his 
power.  As  to  the  Pucelle,  .slie  liad  no  fears  for  her  herald,  but  sent 
anoUier,  saying,  "Cio,  tell  Talbot  if  lie  will  appear  in  arms,  so  will 
I.     .     .     .  '  If  lie  can  take  me,  let  him  burn  me." 


•  She  Rccmed,  at  the  leant,  an  anr^el,  a  crentnre  above  all  physical  wants.  At  times 
she  would  continue  a  whole  day  on  horseback  withojt  nlliihtin;,',  catinc,  or  dricking, 
i.nd  would  only  take  in  the  evening  some  ninpots  of  brcfid  in  wine  and  v'l'ter.  Se« 
>,ho  cvldenM  of  tho  vanous  witneseca,  and  the  Chroniquc  do  la  Pucolle,  fed.  Uathon 
;1827),  p.  309. 
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Thfi  army  dolaving,  Dunois  ventured  to  sally  forth  in  search  of  it  -, 
and  the  Pucelle,  left  btOiind,  found  herself  absolute  mistress  of  tho 
city,  where  all  authority  but  hers  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  She  cara- 
colled  round  the  walls,  and  the  people  followed  her  fearlessly.  The 
next  day  she  rode  out  to  reconnoitre  the  English  bastilles,  and  young 
■n-omen  and  children  went  too,  to  look  at  tlu.'se  famous  bastilles,  "where 
all  remained  still  and  betrayed  no  sign  of  movenieni.  She  led  back 
the  crowd  with  her  to  attend  vespers  at  the  church  of  Saint-Croix  ; 
and  as  she  wept  at  prayers,  they  all  wept  likewise.  The  citizens 
were  beside  themselves  ;  they  were  raised  above  all  fears,  were  drunk 
with  religion  and  with  war — seized  by  one  of  those  formidable  ac- 
cesses of  fanaticism  in  which  men  can  do  all  and  believe  all,  and 
in  which  they  are  scarcely  less  terrible  to  friends  than  to  enemies. 

Charles  VII. 's  chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  had  detained 
the  small  army  at  Blois.  The  old  politician  was  far  from  imagining 
such  resistless  enthusiasm,  or,  perhaps,  he  dreaded  it.  So  he  re- 
paired to  Orleans  with  great  unwillingness.  The  Pucelle,  followed 
by  the  citizens  and  priests  singing  hymns,  went  to  meet  him,  and  the 
■whole  procession  passed  and  repassed  the  English  bastilles.  The 
army  entered  protected  by  priests  and  a  girl. 

This  girl,  who,  with  all  her  entluisiasm  and  inspiration,  had  great 
penetration,  was  quickly  aware  of  the  cold  malevolence  of  the  new- 
comers and  perceived  that  they  wanted  to  do  without  her  at  the  risk 
of  ruining  all.  Dunois  having  owned  to  her  that  he  feared  the  ene- 
my's being  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  under  Sir  John 
Falstoflf,  "  Bastard,  bastard,"  she  .said  to  him,  "  in  God's  name  I  com- 
mand thee  as  soon  as  you  know  of  his  coming  to  apprize  me  of  it,  for 
if  he  passes  without  my  knowledge,  I  promise  you  that  I  will  take  off 
your  head." 

She  was  right  in  supposing  that  they  wished  to  do  without  her.  Ag 
she  was  snatching  a  moment's  rest  with  her  young  bedfellow,  Char- 
lotte, .she  suddenly  starts  up  and  exclaims,  "  Great  God,  the  blood  of 
our  countrymen  is  running  on  the  ground.  .  .  .  'Tis  ill  done  ! 
Why  did  they  not  awake  me?  Quick,  my  arms,  my  horse  !  "  She 
was  armed  in  a  moment,  and  finding  her  young  page  playing  below, 
"  Cruel  boy,"  she  said  to  him,  "  not  to  tell  me  that  the  blood  of 
France  was  spilling."  She  set  off  at  a  gallop,  and  coming  upon  the 
wounded  who  were  being  brought  in,  "  Never,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  have  I  seen  a  Frenchman's  blood  without  my  hair  rising  up  !  " 

On  her  arrival  the  flying  rallied.  Dunois,  who  had  not  been  ap- 
,  prized  any  more  than  she,  came  up  at  the  same  time.  The  ba.stille 
(one  of  tlie  northern  bastilles)  was  once  more  attacked.  Talbot  en- 
deavored to  cover  it,  but  fresh  troops  sallying  out  of  Orleans,  the  Pu- 
celle put  herself  at  their  head,  Talbot  drew  off  his  men,  and  the  fort 
wa.s  carried. 

Many  of  the  Engli.sh  who  had  put  on  the  priestly  habit  by  way  of 
protection  were  brought  in  by  tho  Pucelle,  and  placed  in  her  own 
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house  to  ensure  tlieir  safety  ;  slie  knew  t];e  ferocity  of  her  followers. 
It  was  her  first  victory,  the  first  time  she  had  ever  seen  a  field  of  car- 
nage.  She  wept  on  seeing  so  many  human  beings  who  had  perished 
unconfessed.  She  desired  the  benefit  of  confession  for  herself  and  re- 
tainers, and  as  the  nest  day  was  Ascension  Day,  declared  her  inten- 
tion of  communicating  and  of  passing  the  day  in  prayer. 

They  took  advantage  of  this  to  hold  a  council  ^rithout  her,  at  which 
It  was'determiued  to  cross  the  Loire  and  attack  St.  Jean-le-Blanc,  the 
bastille  which  most  obstructed  the  introduction  of  supplies,  making 
ftt  the  same  time  a  false  attack  on  the  side  of  La  Beauce.  The  Pu- 
celle's  enviers  told  her  of  the  false  attack  only  ;  but  Dunois  apprized 
her  of  the  truth. 

The  English  then  did  what  they  ought  to  have  done  before  ;  they 
concentrated  their  strength.  Burning  down  the  bastille,  which  was 
the  object  of  the  intended  attack,  they  fell  back  on  the  two  other  bas- 
tilles on  the  south — the  Augustins'  and  the  Tournelles  :  but  the  Au- 
gustins'  was  at  once  attacked  and  carried.  This  s-uecess  again  was 
partly  due  to  the  Pucelle  ;  for  the  French  being  seized  with  a  panic 
terror,  and  retreating  precipitately  towards  the  floating  bridge  which 
had  been  thrown  over  the  river,  the  Pucelle  and  La  Hire  disengaged 
themselves  from  the  crowd,  and,  crossing  in  boats,  took  the  English 
in  flank. 

There  remained  the  Tournelles,  before  which  bastille  the  conquer- 
crs  pa&sed  the  night  ;  but  they  constrained  the  Pucelle,  who  had  not 
broken  her  fast  the  whole  day  (it  was  Friday),  to  recross  the  Loire. 
Meanwhile  the  council  a.ssenibled  :  and  in  the  evening  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Pucelle  that  they  had  unanimously  determined,  as  the 
city  was  now  well  victualled,  to  wait  for  reinforcements  before  attack- 
ing thfi  Tournelles.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  such  to  have  been  the 
.serious  intention  of  the  chiefs  ;  the  English  momentarily  expecting 
the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Fal.stofE  with  fresh  troops,  all  delay  was  dan- 
gerous. Probably  the  object  was  to  deceive  the  Pucelle,  and  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  honor  of  the  success  to  which  she  had  largely  pre- 
pared the  way.     But  she  was  not  to  be  caught  in  the  snare. 

"  You  have  l)een  at  your  council,"  .she  said,  "  I  have  been  at  mine  ;" 
then,  turning  to  her  chaplain,  "  Come  to-morrow  at  break  of  day  and 
quit  me  not ;  I  shall  have  much  to  do — blood  will  go  out  of  my  body  ; 
I  .shall  be  wounded  below  my  l)osom." 

In  the  morning  her  host  endeavored  to  detain  her.  "  Stay,  Jeanne," 
he  said,  "let  us  partake  together  of  this  fish  which  is  just  fresh 
caught."  "  Keep  it,"  she  answered  gaily,  "  keep  it  till  night,  when  I 
siiiill  come  back  over  the  bindge,  after  having  taken  the  Tournelles, 
and  I  will  bring  you  a,  (foiUha  to  eat  of  it  with  us."* 

«  "The  wltTiesH  Colette  deposed  that  (Jodon  [Godden  ?]  was  a  nickname  for  th« 
En '.'Hall,  taken  from  their  common  i-xclamatlon  of  '  (Jod  damn  it.' ho  that  this  vnl- 
trjirity  wiiH  II  national  chnractcristic  in  the  rcijii  of  Ilcnry  VI."— Note,  p.  78,  \ol.  ilL, 
Turuer'it  UUt.  of  Eu^^luud. 
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Then  slie  Imrriod  foru-ard  with  a  number  of  men-at-arms  and  of 
c^a7.,n^,  to  the  iwrtedeBourffo,/ne;  which  she  found  kep™Lsed  by 
thes.redo  Gaucourt,  grand  master  of  the  king's  houselfold  '' You 
are  a  w.ckod  man,'  said  Jeanne  to  him  ;  "  but  whether  you  will  o" 
not  the  men-at-arms  shall  pass."  Gaucourt  felt  that  wi^th  this  ex 
cited  multitude  las  ife  hung  by  a  thread  ;  and  besides  his  own  fol 
lowers  won  d  not  obey  liim.  The  crowd  opened  a  gate  and  forml 
another  which  was  close  to  it.  *'  lorocu 

The  sun  was  rising  upon  the  Loire  at  the  very  moment  this  multi- 
r  ll  T.?  t  I'-o^^^if,  themselves  into  boats.  However,  when  they 
reached  the    rournelles   they  found  their  want  of  artillery,  and  sent 

ti  e  iV.HUp  ' Tr\  ^V  ^'*  ^^'7  '"'^'^'''^  "^«  ^^'^°"^t  ^'iich  covered 
the  basti  le.  Phe  English  made  a  brave  defence.  Perceiving  that 
the  assailants  began  to  slacken  in  their  efforts,  the  Pucelle  threw  her- 
self into  the  fosse,  seized  a  ladder,  and  was  rearing  it  against  the  wall 
when  she  was  struck  by  an  arrow  betwixt  her ^neck^and  shoulder: 
i  lie  English  rushed  out  to  make  her  prisoner,  but  she  was  borne  off 
Removed  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  laid  on  the  grass  and  disarmed 

behind  'jr  ^'"7  ^'fiPf'^''  rr"'^  ^^"^-*^^«  '^^^^-'^  p^i'^t  «^^e  oil 

behind-she  was  terrified  and  burst  into  tears.  Suddenly  she  rises  • 
her  holy  ones  had  appeared  to  her  ;  she  repels  the  men-at-arms  who 
were  for  charmmff  the  wound  by  words,  protesting  that  she  would 
not  be  cured  contrary  to  the  Divine  will.  She  only  allowed  a  dress- 
mg  of  oil  to  be  applied  to  the  wound,  and  then  confessed  herself 

Memvlule  no  progress  was  made  and  it  was  near  nightfall.  Dunoi^ 
himself  ordered  t  le  retreat  to  be  sounded.  "  Rest  awhile,"  she  said 
eat  and  drink  ;  and  she  betook  herself  to  prayers  in  a  vineyard 
A  Basque  soldier  had  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  Pucelle's  squire  her 
banner  that  banner  so  dreaded  by  the  enemy  .  "  As  soon  as  the  stan- 
dard shal  touch  the  wall,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  can  enter."-"  It 
touches  It.  -"Then  enter,  all  is  yours."  And  in  fact  the  assail- 
ants, transported  beyond  themselves,  mounted  "as  if  at  a  bound" 
1  he  English  were  at  this  moment  attacked  on  both  sides  at  once 

For  the  citizens  of  Orleans,  who  had  eagerly  watched  the  struggle 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Loire,  could  no  longer  contain  themselvls. 
but  opened  their  gates  and  rushed  upon  the  bridge.  One  of  the 
arches  being  broken,  they  threw  over  it  a  sorry  plank  ;  and  a  knight  of 
St.  John,  completely  armed,  was  the  first  to"venture  across.  At  last 
the  bridge  was  repaired  after  a  fashion,  and  the  crowd  flowed  over 
1  he  English  seeing  this  sea  of  people  rushing  on,  thought  that  the 
whole  world  was  got  together.  Their  imaginations  grew  excited  • 
some  sawSt.  Aignan  the  patron  of  the  city  ;  otliers  the  Archangel 
Michael,  fighting  on  the  French  side.  As  Glasdale  was  about  to  re- 
treat from  the  redoubt  into  the  bastille,  across  a  small  bridge  whicli 
connected  the  two,  the  bridge  was  shivered  by  a  cannon-ball  and  li  - 
wa-s  precipitated  into  tlie  water  below  and  drowned  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Pucelle,  whom  he  had  so  coarsely  abused.     "  Ah  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
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"  how  I  pity  tliy  soul."    There  were  five  hundred  men  in  the  bastille  •. 
thev  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  ,      .  .n     t    •  r^     ,^ 

\ot  an  Enslishman  remained  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  On  tlie 
next  dav,  Suudav,  those  who  were  on  the  north  side  abandoned 
their  ba.stilles,  their  artillery,  their  prisoners,  their  sick  Talbot  and 
Suffolk  directed  the  retreat,  which  was  made  in  good  order  aiid  with 
a  bold  front.  The  Pucelle  forbade  pursuit,  as  they  retired  of  their 
own  accord.  But  before  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  city,  she  ordered 
an  altar  to  be  raised  on  the  plain,  had  mass  sung,  and  the  Orlcanois 
returned    thanks   to  God  in    the    presence  of  the  enemy  (buuday, 

Mav  8).  ^  , .  ,  J      1 

The  effect  produced  bv  the  dehverance  of  Orleans  was  beyond  cal- 
culation. All  recognized  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  suiiernatural  power  ,• 
which,  though  some  ascribed  to  the  devil's  agency,  most  referred  to 
God,  and  it  began  to  be  the  general  impression  that  Cliarles  VH.  had 
right  on  his  side.  ,,.,-,      ,• 

Six  davs  after  the  raising  of  the  siege,  Gerson  published  a  discourse 
to  prove' that  this  marvellous  event  might  be  reasonably  considered 
God's  own  doing.  The  good  Christine  de  Pisan  also  wrote  to  congratu- 
late her  sex  ;  and  manv  treatises  were  published,  more  favorable  than 
hostile  to  the  Pucelle,  and  even  by  subjects  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  ally  of  the  English. 

CORONATION  OF  CHARLES  VII. 

Charles  VlL's  policy  was  to  seize  the  opportunity,  march  boldly 
from  Orleans  to  Rheims,  and  lay  hand  on  the  crown— seemingly  a. 
ra-sh  but  in  reality  a  safe  step— before  tlie  English  had  recovered 
from  their  panic.  Since  tliey  had  committed  the  capital  blunder  of 
not  having  vet  crowned  their' young  Henry  VI.,  it  behooved  to  be  be- 
forehand with  them.  He  who  was  first  anointed  king  would  remain 
king.  It  would  also  be  a  great  thing  for  Charles  VII.  to  make  his 
royal  progress  through  English  France,  to  talce  possession,  to  show 
that  in  every  part  of  France  the  king  was  at  home. 

Such  was  the  counsel  of  the  Pucelle  alone,  and  this  heroic  folly  was 
consummate  wisdom.  The  politic  and  shrewd  among  the  royal  coun- 
sellors, those  whose  judgment  was  held  in  most  esteem,  smiled  at  the 
idea,  and  recommended  i)roce(!ding  slowly  and  surely  :  in  other  words, 
giving  the  Engli.sh  time  to  recover  their  spirits.  They  all,  too.  had 
an  interest  of  their  own  in  the  advice  tliey  gave.  The  Duke;  of  Alen- 
ron  recommended  marching  into  Nomiandy— with  a  view  to  the  re- 
covery of  Alenf;on.  Others,  and  they  were  listened  to,  cnunscjlled 
staying  upon  the  Loire  and  reducing  the  smaller  towns.  This  was 
the  most  timid  couns.-l  of  all  ;  l)ut  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  houses 
of  Orleans  and  of  Anjou,  and  of  the  Poit(!vin,  La  Tremouille,  Charles 
\'Il.'s  favorite. 

Suffolk  ha/i  thrown  himself  into  Jargeau  :  it  w;is  attacked,  and  car- 
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riod  bv  assanlt.  Roanpfoncy  was  next  taken,  hoforn  Talbot  conM  re 
(Vive  the  rcmlorceineiits  sent  liini  bv  tlie  recent  under  the  eom,r,«nH 
of  Sir  J.,lu>  Falst.,lT.  The  constable,  Kichemont  who  had  Jo^  e 
maincd  seduded  in  lus  own  domains,  came  with  his  Bretons,  coiurary 
to  the  wishes  of  either  the  king  or  the  Pucelle,  to  the  aid  of  the  vi7 
torious  armr. 

A  l^attle  was  imminent  and  Richeraont  was  come  to  carry  off  its 

honors.     Talbot  and  Fal.toil  had  effected  a  junction  ;  but,  stmngo  to 

frv  nnH^f    f  ^''■^'^"^^^^'^^ce  paiiits  to  the  life  the  state  of  the  coun- 

ry  and  the  fortuitous  nature  of  the  war,  no  one  knew  where  to  find 

heLnghsh  army  lost  in  the  desert  of  La  Beauce,  the  which  distrfct 

was  then  overrun  with  thickets  and  brambles.     A  stag  led  to  the  d  s- 

;^;:rt{;eg^i^i'rLt  ^--^-•-^-^^'  t^«  scared^mmal  rus£ 

Tlie  English  happened  to  be  on  their  march,  and  had  not  as  usual 

entrenched  themselves  behind  their  stakes.     Talbot  alone  wished  to 

FrlL^  ^n''v'^'^''''^^'i•^'  ]'^  '"'"^  ^*  ^^^'^"S^  ^^""'^^  I'is  back  to  the 
French  at  Or  eans  Sir  John  Falstoff,  on  the  contrary,  who  had 
gamed  the  battle  of  herrings,  did  not  require  to  fight  to  recover  Ss 
reputation,  but  with  much  prudence  advised,  as  the  troops  were  d  s 
couraged  remaining  on  the  defensive.  The  French  men-at-arms  did 
not  wait  for  the  English  leaders  to  make  up  their  minds,  but  cominj 
up  at  a  gallop,  encountered  but  slight  resistance.  Talbot  would  fi^ht 
seeking,  perhaps,  to  fall  ;  but  he  only  succeeded  in  getting  mado 
prisoner      The  pursuit  was  murderous  ;  and  the  bodies  of  tvvo  thou 

of  dead  La  Pucelle  shed  tears  ;  Init  she  wept  much  more  bitterlv  when 
.she  saw  the   brutality  of  the  soldiery,  and    how  thev  treated  prison 

dymg  to  the  ground,  she  was  no  longer  mistress  of  herself,  but  threw 
lierself  from  her  horse,  raised  the  poor  man's  head,  sent  for  a  priest 
comforted  him,  and  smoothed  his  way  to  death  ^         ' 

After  this  battle  of  Patay  (.June  28  or  29),  the  hour  was  come   or 
never,  to  hazard  the  expedition  to  Rheims.     The  politic  still  advised 

rZrit'!^"'^'Tl?-*^.'  ^'Z'  '  •'"^*^^"  ^"'^"""^  possession  of  Cosne  and  L.a 
Chante      This  tinie  tliey  spoke  in  vain  ;  timid  voices  could  no  longer 
gain  a  hearing.     Every  day  there  fiocked  to  the  camp  men  from  all 
the  provinces,  attracted  by  the  reports  of  the  Pucelle's  miracles   be 
Jieving  in  her  only,  and,  like  her,  longing  to  lead  the  king  to  Rheims 
There  was  an  irresistible  impulse  abroad  to  push  forward  and  drive 
out  the  Enghsh-the  spirit  both  of  pilgrimage  and  of  crusade       The 
indolent  young  monarch  himself  was  at  last  hurried  away  bv  this 
popular  tide,  which  swelled  and  rolled  in  northwards.     Kinir   cour 
tiers,  politicians,  enthusiasts,  fools,  and  wise  were  off  too-ethcr   either 
vo  untarily  or  comi)uIsorily.     At  starting  they  were  twelve  tliousand  ■ 
but  the  mass  ga  hered  bulk  as  it  rolled  along,  frrsh  «,mers  following 
fresh  comers.     Ihey  who  had  uo  armor  joined  the  holy  expeditioS 
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with  no  other  defence  than  a  leathern  jack,  as  archers  or  as  coutilicrs 
(daysmen),  althouiyh,  may  be.  of  gentle  blood. 

The  army  marched  from  Gieu  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  passed  be- 
fore Auxerre  without  attempting  to  enter  ;  this  city  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  it  was  advisable  to  observe 
terms  with.  Troves  was  garrisoned  partly  by  Burgundians,  partly 
by  English  ;  and  they  venture^  on  a  sally  at  the  first  approach  of  the 
royal  army.  There  seemed  little  hope  of  forcing  so  large  and  well 
garrisoned  a  citv,  and  especially  without  artillery.  And  how  delay,  | 
in  order  to  invest  it  regularly  ?  "  On  the  other  hand,  how  advance  and 
leave  so  strong  a  place  in  "their  rear  ?  Already,  too,  the  array  was 
suffering  from  Avant  of  provisions.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  return  ? 
The  politic  were  full  of  triumph  at  the  verification  of  their  forebod- 
ings. 

There  was  but  one  old  Armagnac  counsellor,  the  president  Ma(;on, 
who  held  the  contrary  opinion,  and  who  understood  that  in  an  enter- 
prise of  the  kind  the  wise  part  was  the  enthusiastic  one,  that  in  a 
popular  crusade  reasoning  was  beside  the  mark.  "  When  the  king 
undertook  this  expedition,"  he  argued,  "  it  was  not  because  he  had 
an  overwhelming  force,  or  because  he  had  full  coffers,  or  because  it 
was  his  oi)inion  "that  the  attempt  was  practicable,  but  because  .Jeanne 
told  him  to  march  forward  and  be  crowned  at  Rheims,  and  that  lie 
would  encounter  but  little  opposition,  such  being  Goo's  good  pleasure. 
Here  the  Pucelle,  coming  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  tlie  council  was  held,  assured  them  that  they  should  enter 
Troyes  in  three  days.  "  We  would  willingly  wait  six,"  said  the 
chancellor,  "were  we  certain  that  you  spoke  sooth." — "Six!  you 
shall  enter  to-morrow." 

She  snatches  up  her  standard  ;  all  the  troops  follow  her  to  the  fosse, 
and  they  throw  into  it  fagoJjj»  doors,  tables,  rafters,  whatever  they 
can  lay  their  hands  upon.  SV^quickly  was  the  whole  done,  that  the 
citizens  thouglit  there  would  soon  be  no  fosses.  The  English  began 
to  lose  their  head  as  at  Orleans,  and  fancied  they  saw  a  cloud  of 
wliite  butterflias  hovering  around  the  magic  standard.  The  citizens 
for  their  part  were  filled  with  alarm,  remembering  that  it  was  in 
tlieir  city  tlie  treatv  had  been  conciudud  which  disinherited  Charles 
VII.  Tlu;y  feared  being  made  an  examph;  of,  took  refuge  in  the  two 
churches,  and  cri<;d  out  to  surrender.  Tlie  garrison  asked  no  better, 
opnnefl  a  confi-rence,  and  capitulated  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
march  out  with  wliat  tliey  had. 

Wind  thy  had  was  principally  i)risoners,  Frenchmen.  No  stipu- 
lation on  behalf  of  these  unhapyyy  m<'n  liad  been  made  by  Charles's 
counsellors,  who  had  drawn  uj)  the  terms  of  surrendt^r.  The  Pucelle 
alone  thought  of  thfui  :  uiid  when  the  English  were  about  to  march 
forth  with  their  manacli-d  iirisoners,  .slie  stationed  liersclf  at  the  gates, 
exclaiming,  "  O  my  <ilod  !  they  shall  not  bearllicm  away  !  "  She  de- 
tained them  and  tlie  king  paid  their  ransom. 
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Master  of  Troyos  on  tlio  0th  of  July,  on  tlio  15th  lio  mado  his  entry 
Into  Rhoims  ;  and  on  the  17th  (Sunday)  he  was  crowned.  That  very 
morning  tlio  Pucello,  fulfilling  the  gospel  command  to  seek  reconcili- 
ation before  offering  sacrifice,  dictated  a  beautiful  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Bursrundy  ;  without  recalling  anything  ]>ainful,  without  irritating, 
■without  liumiliating  any  on'-,  she  said  to  him  with  infinite  tact  and 
nobleness — "  Forgive  one  another  heartily,  as  good  Christians  ought 
to  do." 

Charles  VII.  was  anointed  by  the  archbisliop  with  oil  out  of  th« 
holy  ampulla,  brought  from  Saint- Uemy's.  Conformably  with  tho 
antique  ritual,  he  was  installed  on  his  throne  by  tho  spiritual  peers, 
an<l  served  by  lay  peers  both  during  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
and  the  banquet  which  followed.  Then  lie  went  to  St.  Marculph's 
to  touch  for  the  king's  evil.  All  ceremonies  thus  duly  observed, 
without  the  omission  of  a  single  particular,  Charles  was  at  length,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  time,  tho  true  and  the  only  king.  The 
I'^nglish  might  now  crown  Henry  ;  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  people 
this  new  coronation  would  only  be  a  ])arody  of  the  other. 

At  the  moment  the  crown  was  placed  on  C'harles's  head,  the  Pucello 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  embraced  liis  legs  with  a  flood  of 
tears.     All  present  melted  into  tears  as  well. 

She  is  reported  to  have  addressed  him  as  follows  :  "  O  gentle  king, 
now  is  fulfilled  the  will  of  God,  who  was  pleased  that  I  should  raise 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  should  bring  you  to  your  city  of  Rheinis  to 
be  crowned  and  anointed,  showing  you  to  be  true  king  and  rightful 
posses.sor  of  the  realm  of  France." 

The  Pucelle  wa.s  in  the  right  :  she  had  done  and  finished  what  she 
liad  to  do  :  and  so  amidst  the  joy  of  this  triumphant  solemnity,  .she 
entertained  the  idea,  the  presentiment,  perhaps,  of  her  approaching 
end.  When  on  entering  Rlieims  with  the  king  the  citizens  came  out 
to  meet  them  singing  hymns,  "  Oli,  the  worthy,  devout  people  !  "  she 
exclaimed.  .  .  .  "  If  I  must  die,  happy  should  I  feel  to  be  buried 
here." — "  Jehanne,"  said  the  archbishop  to  her,  "where  then  do  you 
think  you  will  die?" — "  I  have  no  idea  ;  where  it  .shall  please  God. 
.  .  .  1  wish  it  would  please  Him  that  I  should  go  and  tend  sheep 
with  my  sister  and  my  brotliers.  .  .  .  They  would  be  so  liappy 
to  see  me  !  ...  At  least  I  have  done  what  our  Lord  commanded 
me  to  do."  And  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  returned  thanks. 
All  who  saw  her  at  that  moment,  says  the  old  chronicle,  "believed 
more  firmly  than  ever  that  she  was  sent  of  God." 

C.VRDINAL   WINCnESTER. 

Such  was  the  virtue  of  the  coronation,  and  its  all-powerful  effect  in 
northern  France,  that  from  this  moment  tlie  expedition  seemed  but 
to  Ik;  a  peaceable  taking  of  possession,  a  triumj)h,  a  following  u])  of 
the  Rheims  festivities.     The  roads  became  smooth  before  the  king  ; 
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the  cities  opened  their  gate^  and  lowered  t^.^ir  drawbridges      The 
march  was  as  of  a  royal  pilgrimage  from  the  Cathedral  of  Klieims  to 
St  Medard-s,  Soissons,  and  Notre-  Dame,  Laon.   Stopping  for  a  few  days 
iu'each  city,  and  then  riding  on  at  his  pleasure,  he  made  his  entry 
into  Chateau-Thierri,  Provins,  whence,  rested  and  refreshed,  he  re- 
sumed his  triumphal  progress  towards  Picardy  i     ,  ,^j 
Were  there  any  English  left  in  France  ?-It  might   be  doubted. 
Since  the  battle  of  Patay,  not  a  word  had  been  heard  about  Bedford  ; 
not  that  he  lacked  actiyity  or  courage,  but  that  he  had  exhausted  his 
last  resources.     One  fact  alone  will  serve  to  show  the  extent  of  his 
distress-he  could  no  longer   pay  his  parliament :  the  courts  were 
therefore  closed,  and  even  the  entry  of  the  young  King  Henry  could 
not  be  circumstantially  recorded,  according  to  custom,  m  the  registers, 
"  for  want  of  parchment."  i  v   „^ 
So  situated,  Bedford  could  not  choose  his  means  ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  man  whom  of  all  tlie  -;^jl^\ l^^/'^'^^^,  l^^^^^f 
his  uncle,  the  rich  and  all  powerful  Cardinal   W  mchester,  wl  o,  not 
less  avaricious  than  ambitious,  began  haggling  about  terms,  and  spec- 
ulated upon  delay.     The  agreement  with  him  was  not  concluded  un- 
til the  1st  of  July,  two  days  after  the  defeat  of  Patay.     <^barles  \  11. 
then  entered  Trm-es,  Rheims-Paris  was  in  alarm    and  \\mchester 
wa-s  stUl  in  England.     To  malce  Paris  safe,  Bedford  summoned  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  came  indeed,  but  almost  alone  ;  and  the  only 
advantage  which' the  regent  derived  from  his  presence  was  getting 
l.im  to  figure  iu  an  assembly  of  notables,  to  speak  therein,  and  again 
to  recapi-rulatetlie  lamentable  story  of  his  father's  death.     This  done 
he  took  his  departure  :  leaving  with  Bedford,  as  all   the  aid  he  could 
Bpare,  some  Picard  men-at-arms,  and  even  exacting  in  return  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Meaux.                                            .     ^      •        a  •     t?,,^ 
There  was  no  hope  but  in  Winchester.     This  priest  reigned  in  Eng- 
land      His   nephew,    the   Protector,   Gloucester,    the   leader   of   the 
partv  of  the  nobles,  had   ruined  himself  by  his  iniprudence  and  fol- 
lies '    From  year  to  year  his  influence  at  the  council  table  had  dimin- 
ished   and  VVinchester's  had  increased.     He  reduced  the  protector  to 
a  cipher,  and  even  managed  yearly  to  pare  down  tlie  income  assigned 
to  the  protectorate  ;  this,  in  a  lan.l  where  each  man  is  strictly  valued 
a<:cording  to  liLs  rental,  was  murd.;ring  h,m.      ^^  inchester,   on    ho 
contrary    was  the  wealthiest  of  the  English  princes   and  one  of  the 
great  pluralists  of  the  world.     Power  follows  as  wealth  grows      The 
Ldinal  and  the  rich  bishops  of  Canterbury   of  lork,  o     London   of 
Ely   and  Bath,  constituted  the  council,  and  if  they  allowed  hi^nuu  to 
sit  there,  it  was  only  on  condition  that  they  shouhi  not  open  th.'ir  lips  ; 
to  important  sittings,  they  were  not  even  s.unmoned.      1 "'';  1;"|^;  i;^'^ 
government,  as  might  have  b<^en  foreseen  from  the  moment  the  houso 
of  Luncitster  a.scended  the  throi..-,  lia.l  become  entin-lv  episcopa.  ;  a 
fact  evident  on  the  fac'e  of  the  acts   i)ass..-d  at  this   period.      Ju   11^ J 
the  chancellor  opeuH  tho  parliament  with  a  tremendous  denuncmtion 
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of  lipresv  ;  ami  tho  council  i)rcparps  articles  against  the  nobles,  wliom 
Jio  accuses  of  brigandage,  and  of  surrounding  themselves  with  armies 
or  retainers,  «v.c. 

In  order  to  niiso  the  cardinal's  power  to  the  highest  pitch,  it  requir- 
ed Bedford  to  be  sunk  as  low  in  France  as  (iloucester  was  in  England 
that  he  should  be  reduced  to  summon  Winchester  to  his  aid,  and  that 
tiie  latter,  at  tbo  head  of  an  army,  should  come  over  and  crown  the 
young  Henry  \  1.       \\  inchester  had  the  army  ready.     Having  be-u 
charged  by  the  pope  with  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia 
he  had  raised,  under  this  pretext,  several  thousand  men.     The  pope 
bad  assigned  him  for  this  ol)ject  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of 
ludu  gences  ;  the  council  of  England  gave  him  more  money  still  to  de- 
tain his  levies  in  France.     To  tiie  great  astonishment  of  the  crusaders 
they  found  themselves  sold  by  the  cardinal,  who  was  paid  twice  over 
lor  them    paid  for  an  army  which  s(>rved  him  to  7nake  himself  king 
\\  itli  tins  army  \Vincliester  was  to  make  sure  of  Paris,  and  to  brin<i- 
and  crown  young  Henry  there.     But  this  coronation  could  only  secure 
the  cardinal  s  poweT  in  proportion  as  he  should  succeed  in  decrving. 
that  of -Charles  VII.,  in  dishonoring  his  victories  and  ruining  him  in 
tlie  minds  ot  the  people.     Now  ho  liad  recourse,  as  we  shall  see   to 
one  and  the  same  means  (a  very  efficacious  means  in  that  day)  against 
LJiaries  V  11.  in  I^  ranee,  and  against  Gloucester  in  England— a  charjre 
or  sorcery.  ° 

It  was  not  till  the  25th  of  July,  nine  days  after  Charles  VII  had 
been  well  and  duly  crowned,  that  the  cardinal  entered  with  his  army 
into  Pans.  Bedford  lost  not  a  moment,  but  put  himself  in  motion 
with  these  troops  to  watch  Charles  VII.  Twice  they  were  in  presence 
and  some  skirmishing  occurred.  Bedford  feared  for  Normandy  and 
covered  it ;  meanwhile  the  king  marched  upon  Paris  (August) 

This  was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Pucelle  ;  her  voices  warned 
lier  to  go  no  further  than  St.  Denys.  The  city  of  royal  burials  like 
tlie  city  of  coronations,  was  a  holy  city  ;  beyond,  she  had  a  presenti- 
ment, lay  something  over  which  she  would  have  no  power.  Charles 
_V  II.  must  have  thought  so  likewise.  Was  there  not  danger  in  bring- 
ing this  inspiration  of  warlike  sanctity,  this  poesy  of  crusade  which 
Jiad  so  deeply  moved  the  rural  districts,  face  to  face  with  this  reasonino, 
prosaic  city,  with  its  sarcastic  population,  with  pedants  and  Cabo- 
chieus  ? 

It  was  an  imprudent  step.  A  city  of  the  kind  is  not  to  be  carried 
by  &  coup  dc  mam;  it  is  only  to  be  carried  bv  starving  it  out 
But  this  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the  English  held  the  Seine  l)oth 
above  and  below.  They  were  in  force,  and  were  besides  supported 
hj  a  considerable  number  of  citizens  who  had  compromised  them-l 
eelves  lor  them.  A  report,  too,  was  spread  tiiat  the  Armagnacs  were 
coming  to  destroy  the  city  and  raze  it  to  tlie  ground. 

Nevertheless,  the  French  carried  one  of  the  outposts.  The  Pucelle 
crossed  the  first  fosse,  aad  even  cleared  the  mound  which  separated  i> 
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from  the  second.  Arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  latter  she  found  it  full 
of  water  ;  when,  regardless  of  a  shower  of  arrows  poured  upon  her 
from  the  city  walls,  she  called  for  fascines,  and  began  sounding  the 
depth  of  the  water  with  her  lance.  Here  she  stood,  almost  alone,  a 
mark  to  all ;  and  at  last  an  arrow  pierced  her  thigh.  Still  she  strove 
to  overcome  the  pain,  and  to  remain  to  cheer  on  the  troops  to  the  as- 
sault. But  loss  of  blood  compelled  her  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  first 
fosse  ;  and  it  was  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night  before  she  could  be 
persuaded  to  withdraw  to  the  camp.  She  seemed  to  be  conscious  that 
this  stern  check  before  the  walls  of  Paris  must  ruin  her  beyond  all 

hope.  Ill 

Fifteen  hundred  men  were  wounded  in  this  attack,  winch  slie  was 
wrongfully  accused  of  having  advised.  She  Avithdrew,  cursed  by  her 
own  side,  bv  the  French,  as  well  as  by  the  English.  Slie  had  not 
scrupled  to  give  the  assault  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Nativity  of  Our 
Lady  (September  8th),  and  the  pious  city  of  Paris  was  exceedingly 
sfiTifl  ilizpd  1 11 G rent 

Still  more  scandalized  was  the  court  of  Charles  VII.  Libertines, 
the  politic,  the  blind  devotees  of  the  letter— sworn  enemies  of  the 
spirit — all  declared  stoutlv  atrainst  the  spirit  the  instant  it  seemed 
to  fail.  The  Archbishop  ()f  Rheims,  Chancellor  of  France,  who  had 
ever  looked  but  coldly  on  the  Pucelle,  insisted,  in  opposition  to  her  ad- 
vice, on  commencing'a  negotiation.  He  himself  came  to  Saint-Denys 
to  propo^e  terms  of  truce,  with  perhaps  a  secret  hope  of  gaining  over 
the  Duke  of  Burgundv,  at  the  time  at  Paris. 

Evil  regarded  and  badly  supported,  the  Pucelle  laid  siege  during 
tlie  winter  to  Saint-Pierre-le-Moustiers  and  La  Cliarite.  At  the  siege 
of  the  first,  thougli  almost  deserted  by  her  men,  she  persevered  in  de- 
livering the  assault,  and  carried  the  town.  The  siege  of  the  second 
dragged  on,  languished,  and  a  panic  terror  dispersed  the  besiegers. 

C.VPTURE  OF  THE   PUCELLE. 

Meanwhile  theEnglisli  had  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  aid 
them  in  good  earnest.  Tlie  wealccr  he  saw  them  to  bi;  tlie  stronger 
V  as  his  hope  of  rr^taining  the  i)laceH  which  lie  might  take  in  Picardy. 
Tlie  English,  who  had  just  lost  Louviers,  ])laccd  themselves  at  his  dis- 
po.sal  ;  and  the  duke,  the  richest  i)niicci  in  Clhristeiulom,  no  longer 
hesitated  to  embark  men  and  mon(!y  iu  o  war  of  which  he  ho]>ed  to 
reap  all  the  profit.  He  bribed  tin!  (lovernor  of  Soissons  to  suneiulcr 
that  city  ;  and  thou  laid  siege  to  Coinpiegne,  the  governor  of  which 
wa.s  likewise  obnoxious  to  sus])icion.  The  citizens,  howiiver,  had 
compromised  thfinselvos  tof)  much  in  tli*;  causo  of  Charles  VII.  to  al- 
low of  their  town's  br-ing  lx;trayi!d.  The  Puc.(!lle  threw  li(!rself  into 
it.  On  the  very  .same  day  she  headed  a  sorli<\  and  bad  nearly  siir- 
)>ris<!d  the  be«ieg(!rs  ;  but  they  (|iiickly  recovered,  and  vigorously 
(Irove   back   their  as.sailants  as  Jaj  as  the  city   bridge.     The   I'ucelie, 
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who  liad  remained  in  the  rear  to  cover  the  retreat,  was  too  late  to  en- 
tor  tlie  e:atps  either  hindered  by  tlie  crowd  that  thronged  tlie  bridge 
or  l)y  the  sudd.>n  shutting  of  tlie  barriers.  She  was  conspicuous  by 
iier  dress  and  was  soon  surrounded,  seized,  and  dragged  from  hor 
horse.  Her  captor,  a  Picard  archer— according  to  others,  the  bastard 
of  Vendome— sold  her  to  Jolm  of  Luxembourg.  All  English  and 
Jiurgundians  saw  with  astonishment  that  this  object  of  terror  this 
monster,  this  devil,  was  after  all  only  a  girl  of  eighteen 

Tiiat  it  would  end  so,  she  kn..w  beforehand  ;  her  cruel  fate  Avas  in- 
evitalile,  and-wo  must  say  the  word-necessary.  It  was  necessary 
that  she  should  .suffer.  If  she  had  not  gone  through  her  la.st  trial  and 
purihcation.  doubtful  shadows  would  have  interposed  amidst  the  rays 
ot  glory  which  rest  on  that  holy  figure  :  she  would  not  have  lived  hi 
men  s  minds  the  M.vid  of  Ori.eaxs. 

When  speaking  of  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  of  the  corona- 
tion at  Rheims,  she  had  said,  "  'Tis  for  this  that  I  was  born."  These 
two  tilings  accomplished,  her  sanctity  was  in  peril. 

War,  sanctity— two  contradictory  words  !  Seemingly,  sanctity  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  war  :  it  is  rather  love  and  peace.  What  young- 
courageous  heart  can  mingle  in  battle  withont  participating  in  the  san- 
guinary intoxication  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  victory?  On 
setting  out,  she  had  said  that  she  would  not  use  her  sword  to' kill  any 
one.  At  a  later  moment  she  expiates  with  pleasure  on  the  sword 
which  she  wore  at  Corapiegne,  "  excellent,"  as  she  said,  "  either  for 
tlirusting  or  cutting."  Is  not  this  proof  of  a  change?  The  saint  has 
become  a  captain.  The  Duke  of  Alenoon  deposed  that  she  displayed 
a  singular  aptitude  for  the  modern  arm,  the  murderous  arm— aitillerv 
1  he  leader  of  indisciplinable  soldiers,  and  incessantly  hurt  and  ag- 
grieved by  their  disorders,  she  became  rude  and  choleric,  at  lea.st  when 
bent  on  restraining  their  excesses.  In  particular  she  was  relentless 
towards  the  dissolute  women  who  accompanied  the  camp  One  day 
she  .struck  one  of  these  wretched  beings  with  St.  Catherine's  sword 
with  the  flat  of  the  sword  only  ;  liut  the  virginal  weapon,  unable  to 
endure  the  contact,  broke,  and  it  could  never  be  reunited. 

A  short  time  before  her  capture  she  had  herself  made  prisoner  a 
liurgundian  partisan,  Franquet  d' Arras,  a  brigand  held  in  execration 
tiironghout  tlie  whole  north  of  France.  The  king's  bailli  claimed 
him  in  order  to  hang  him.  At  first  she  refu.sed,  thinking  to  exchange 
Inm  ;  but  at  last  consented  to  give  him  up  to  justice.  He  had  deserv- 
ed hanging  a  hundred  times  over.  Neverth'eless,  the  havino-  given 
up  a  prisoner,  the  having  consented  to  the  death  of  a  human  bi-ing 
must  have  lowered,  even  in  the  ey(;s  of  her  own  party,  her  charactSr 
for  sanctity. 

Unhappy  condition  of  such  a  soul,  fallen  upon  the  realities  of  this 
world  !  Each  day  she;  must  have  lost  something  (,f  h(;r.self  One 
does  not  suddenly  l>fconie  rich,  noble,  honored,  the  equal  of  lords  and 
princes,  with  impunity.     Rich  dress,- letters  of  nobilitv,  royal  favor 
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—all  this  could  not  fail  at  tne  last  to  have  altered  her  neroic  simpli- 
city She  liad  obtained  for  lier  native  village  exemption  from  taxes. 
and  the  king  had  bestowed  on  one  of  her  brothers  the  provostship  of 
Vaucouleurs. 

But  the  greatest  peril  for  the  saint  was  from  her  own  sanctity— 
from  the  respect  and  adoration  of  the  people.  At  Lagny,  she  was  be- 
souo-ht  to  restore  a  child  to  life.  The  count  d'Armagnac  wrote,  beg- 
ging her  to  decide  which  of  the  two  popes  was  to  be  followed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  replv  she  is  said  to  have  given  (falsified  perhaps),  she 
promised  to  deliver  her  decision  at  the  close  of  the  war,  confiding  in 
her  internal  voices  to  enable  her  to  pass  judgment  on  the  very  lieaxi 
of  authority. 

And  yet  there  was  no  pride  in  her.  She  never  gave  herself  out  tor 
a  saint ":  often  she  confessed  that  she  knew  not  the  future.  The  eve- 
ning before  a  battle  she  was  asked  whether  the  king  would  conquer, 
and  replied  that  she  knew  not.  At  Bourges,  when  the  women  prayed 
her  to  touch  crosses  and  chaplets,  she  began  laughing,  and  said  to 
dame  Marguerite,  at  whose  house  she  was  staying,  '•  Touch  tlhem 
yourself,  they  will  be  just  as  good." 

The  singular  originality  of  this  girl  was,  as  we  have  said,  good 
sease  in  th  ■  midst  of  exaltation  ;  and  this,  as  we  shall  see,  was  what 
rendered  lier  judges  implacable.  The  pedants,  the  reasoners  who 
liatcd  her  as  an  uispired  being,  were  so  much  the  more  cruel  to  her 
from  the  impossibility  of  despising  her  as  a  mad  woman,  and  from 
the  frequencv  with  which  her  loftier  reason  silenced  their  arguments. 
It  was  not"difficult  to  foresee  her  fate.  She  mistrusted  it  herself. 
From  the  outset  she  had  said—"  Employ  me,  I  shall  last  but  the  year 
or  little  longer."  Often  addressing  her  chaplain,  brother  Pasquerel, 
she  repeated,  "  If  I  must  die  soon,  tell  the  king  our  lord,  from  me,  to 
found  chapels  for  the  offerhig  up  of  prayers  for  the  salvation  of  such 
as  have  died  in  dcfe  ice  of  the  kingdom." 

Her  parents  asking  her  when  they  saw  her  again  at  Rheims,  wheth- 
er she  had  no  fear  of  anything,  her  answer  was,  "Nothing,  except 
trea.son." 

Often  on  the  approach  of  evening,  if  there  happened  to  be  any 
church  near  the  place  where  tlie  army  encamped,  and  particularly  if 
it  belonged  to  the  Mendicant  orders,  she  gladly  repaired  to  it,  and 
would  join  the  children  who  were  being  prepared  to  receive  the  sac 
rament.  According  to  an  ancient  chronicle,  the  very  day  on  which 
she  wa-s  fated  to  be  made  prisuncr,  she  communicated  in  the  church  of 
St.  .lacxiues,  Compiegne,  where,  leaning  sadly  against  a  pillar,  slio 
said  to  the  good  jjeople  and  children  who  crowded  the  church  :  "My 
good  friends  and  my  dear  children,  I  tell  you  of  a  surety  there  is  a 
man  who  has  sold  me  ;  I  am  betrayed,  and  shall  soon  be  given  up  to 
deatli.  Pray  to  God  for  me,  I  beseech  you  ;  for  I  shall  no  longer  bo 
able  to  serve  mv  king  or  the  noble  realm  of  France." 

The  probability  in  that  the  i'ucellc  was  bargained  for  and  bought, 
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rvon  as  Soissons  had  just  l>een  1)oiip:lit.  At  so  critical  a  moment  and 
wIh'h  tlifir  young  king  was  huiding  on  Frencli  ground,  tiie  Knglisli 
would  bo  ready  to  give  any  sum  for  her.  IJut  tlio  Burgundians  longed 
to  have  lier  in  their  grasp,  and  tli(>y  succeeded  ;  it  was  to  the  interest 
not  of  the  dulce  only  and  of  tho  IJurgundian  party  in  general  but  it 
was  besides  the  direct  interest  of  Jolin  of  Ligny,  who  eagerly  boutrht 
the  pri.ioner.  o      j         b 

For  tiie  Purcelle  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  noble  lord  of  tho  house 
of  Luxembourg,  of  a  vassal  of  tho  chivalrous  Duke  of  Burgundy  of 
the  ffood  duke,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  hard  trial  for  the  chivalry  of 
the  day  A  prisoner  of  war,  a  girl,  so  young  a  girl,  and  above  all  a 
maid,  what  had  she  to  fear  amidst  loyal  knights  ?  Chivalrv  was  in 
every  one's  mouth  as  the  protection  of  afflicted  dames  and  damsels. 
Marshal  Boucicaut  had  just  founded  an  order  which  had  no  other  ob- 
ject. Besides  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  con.stantly  extending  in  the 
middle  age,  having  become  the  dominant  religion,  it  seemed  as  if  vir- 
ginity must  be  an  inviolable  safeguard. 

To  explain  what  is  to  follow,  we  must  point  out  the  singular  want 
of  harmony  which  then  existed  between  ideas  and  morals,  and,  how- 
ever shocking  the  contrast,  bring  face  to  face  with  the  too  sublime 
ideal,  with  tiie  Imitation,  with  the  Pucelle,  the  low  realities  of  the 
time  ;  we  must  (beseeching  pardon  of  the  chaste  girl  who  forms  the 
subject  of  this  narrative)  fathom  the  depths  of  this  world  of  covetous- 
ness  and  of  concupiscence.  Without  seeing  it  as  it  existed,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  understand  how  knights  could  give  up  her  who  seem- 
ed the  living  embodiment  of  chivalrv,  how  while  the  Virgin  reio-ned 
the  Virgin  should  show  herself,  and  be  so  cruelly  mistaken.  " 

The  religion  of  this  epoch  was  less  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  than 
of  woman;  its  chivalry  was  that  portrayed  in  the  Petit  Jehan  de 
Saintre— but  with  the  advantage  of  chastity,  in  favor  of  tho  romance 
over  the  truth. 

Princes  set  the  example.  Charles  VII.  received  Agnes  Sorel  as  a 
present  from  his  wife's  mother,  the  old  Queen  of  Sicily  ;  and  mother, 
wife,  and  mistress,  he  takes  them  all  with  him  as  he  marches  alon"^ 
the  Loire,  the  happiest  understanding  subsisting  between  the  three.  ° 
The  English,  more  serious,  seek  love  in  marriage  onlv.  Gloucester 
marries  Jacqueline  ;  among  Jacqueline's  ladies  his  regards  fall  on  one 
equally  lovely  and  witty,  and  he  marries  her  too. 

But  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  France  and  England  are  far  out- 
stripped  by  Flanders,  by  the  Count  of  Flanders,  bv  the  great  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  The  legend  expressive  of  the  Low"  Countries  is  that 
of  the  famous  countess  who  brought  into  the  world  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  children.  The  princes  of  the  land,  without  going  quite 
so  far,  seem  at  the  least  to  endeavor  to  approach  her.  A  count  of 
Cleves  has  sixty-three  bastards.  John  of  Burgundy,  Bishop  of  Cam- 
brai,  officiates  i)ontifically  with  his  thirty-six  bastards  and  sous  of 
bastards  ministering  with  him  at  tho  altar. 
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Philippe-lo-Bon  had  only  sixteen  bastards,  but  lie  liad  no  fewer 
than  t«-tnty-seven  wives,  three  lawful  ones  and  twenty-four  mistresses. 
In  these  sad  years  of  1429  and  1430,  and  during  the  enactment  of 
this  tragedy  of  ths  Pucelle's,  he  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  joy- 
ous affair  of  his  third  marriage.  This  time  his  wife  was  an  Infanta 
of  Portugal,  English  by  her  mother's  side,  her  mother  having  been 
Pldlippa  of  Lancaster  ;  so  that  the  English  missed  their  point  in  giv- 
ing him  the  command  of  Paris,  as  detain  him  they  could  not ;  he  was  in 
a  hurry  to  quit  this  huid  of  famine  and  to  return  to  Flanders  to  wel- 
come his  young  bride.  Ordinances,  ceremonies,  festivals,  concluded, 
or  mterrupted  and  resumed,  consumed  whole  months.  At  Bruges  in 
particular,  unheard-of  galas  took  place,  rejoicings  fabulous  to  tell  of, 
insensate  prodigalities  which  ruined  the  nobility — and  the  burgesses 
eclipsed  them.  The  seventeen  nations  which  had  their  ^^  arehouses  at 
Surges  displayed  the  riches  of  the  universe.  The  streets  were  hung 
with  the  rich  and  soft  carpets  of  Flanders.  For  eight  days  and  eight 
nights  the  choicest  wines  ran  in  torrents  ;  a  stone  lion  poured  forth 
Rhenish,  a  stag  Beaune  wine  ;  and  at  meal-times  a  unicorn  spouted 
out  rose  water  and  malvoise. 

But  the  splendor  of  the  Flemish  feast  lay  in  the  Flemish  women, 
in  the  triumphant  beauties  of  Bruges,  such  as  Rubens  lias  painted 
them  in  his  Magdalen,  in  his  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  Portu- 
guese could  not  have  delighted  in  seeing  her  new  subjects  :  already 
had  tlie  Spaniard,  Joan  of  Xavarre,  been  filled  with  spite  at  the  sight, 
exclaiming,  against  her  will,  "  I  see  only  queens  here." 

On  his  wedding  day  (January  10th,  1430),  Philippe-le-Bon  institut- 
ed the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  "won  by  Jason,"  taking  for  de- 
vice the  conjugal  and  reassuring  words,  "Autre  n'auray."  (No  other 
will  I  have). 

Did  the  young  bride  believe  in  this?  It  is  dubious.  This  Jason's, 
or  Gideon's  fleece  (as  the  Church  soon  baptized  it),  was  after  all  the 
golden  fleece,  reminding  one  of  the  gilded  waves,  of  the  streaming 
yellow  tresses  which  Van  Dyck,  Philippe-le-Bon's  great  painter,  flings 
amorously  round  the  shoulders  of  his  saints.  All  saw  in  the  new  or- 
der the  triumph  of  the  fair,  young,  flourishing  beauty  of  the  north 
over  the  sond^re  beauties  of  "the  south.  It  seemed  as  the  Flemish 
])rince,  to  consijle  the  Flemish  dames,  addressed  this  device  of  double 
meaning,  "Autre  n'aurai/,"  to  them. 

Under  these  forms  of  cliivairy,  awkwardly  imitated  from  ro- 
mances, the  history  of  Flandcis  at  this  period  is  nevertheless  one 
fiery,  joyous,  brutal,  Ijacchanalian  revel.  Under  color  of  tournays, 
feats  of  arms,  and  fea-sts  of  the  Round  Talilc,  there  is  one  wild 
whirl  of  light  and  conimon  gallantries,  low  intrigues,  and  intermi- 
nable junketings.  Tlie  true  device  of  tlie  epoch  is  that  i)resumptu- 
ously  taken  by  the  sire  dt;  Tcirnant  at  the  lists  of  Arras  :  "  Que  j'nio 
de  ines  diiarii  anno ucinna /ice,  ft  juiauls  d'autre  bien."  (Let  my  desires 
be  satisfied,  I  wish  no  otlier  good.J 
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Tho  surprising  part  of  all  this  is  that,  amidst  those  mad  fostivaH 
and  tins  niniuus  iiiuffnificcnci',  tho  alTairs  of  tlie  Count  of  Kiiuuiors 
set'iuod  to  go  on  all  tho  hotter.  Tho  nioro  h<!  jrave,  lo.st  and  sfiuan- 
dored,  tho  jnoi(^  flowed  in  t(i  him.  Ho  fattcncnl  and  was  enriched  by 
the  general  ruin.  In  Holland  alone  he  mot  with  any  obstacle  •  but 
without  much  troubht  ho  ac(iuired  tho  positions  commiuidin.r  tho 
ISomine  and  tho  Meuso— Naniur  and  Poronne.  Besides  th(!  latter 
town  the  English  placed  in  his  hands  Bar-sur-Soine,  Auxerre  Meaux 
the  approaches  to  Paris,  and  lastly.  Paris  itself. 

Advantage  after  advantage,  Fortune  piled  lier  favors  upon  him 
without  leaving  him  time  to  draw  breath  between  her  gifts.  She 
throw  into  the  power  of  ouo  of  his  vassals  the  Pucolle,  that  precious 
gage  lor  which  tho  English  would  have  given  any  sum.  And  at  this 
vory^  moment  his  situation  became  complicated  by  another  of  For- 
tune's favors,  for  tho  duchy  of  Brabant  devolved  to  him  ;  but  he 
/lould  not  take  possession  of  it  without  securing  the  friendship  of  the 
English.  ^ 

'1  he  death  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  had  talked  of  marryino- 
again  and  of  raising  up  heirs  to  himself,  happened  just  in  the  nick  o1 
time  for  tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  had  acquired  almost  all  tho 
provinces  which  bound  Brabant— Flanders,  Hainault,  Holland,  Na- 
mur,  and  I.uxemburg— and  only  lacked  the  central  province,  that  is, 
rich  Louvam,  with  the  k(^y  to  the  whole,  Brussels.  Here  was  a 
strong  temptation  ;  so  passing  over  the  rights  of  his  aunt,  from 
whom,  however,  he  derived  his  own,  he  also  sacrificed  tlie  rights  of 
ins  wards  and  his  honor  and  probity  as  a  guardian,  and  seized  Bra- 
bant. Iherefore,  to  finish  matters  with  Holland  and  Luxemburg, 
and  to  repulse  the  Liegeois,  who  had  just  laid  siege  to  Namur,  ho 
was  necessitated  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  English  :  in  other 
words,  to  deliver  up  the  Pucello. 

Philippe-le-^o/i,  (good)  was  a  good  man,  according  to  the  vulgar 
Idea  ot  goodness,  tender  of  heart,  especially  to  women,  a  good  son  a 
good  father  and  with  tears  at  will.  He  wept  over  the  slain  at  Azin- 
court ;  but  his  league  with  the  English  cost  more  lives  than  Azincourt. 
He  shed  torrents  of  tears  at  his  father's  death  ;  and  then,  to  avenge 
him,  torrents  of  blood.  Sensibilitv  and  sensuality  often  go  together  • 
but  .sensuality  and  concupiscence  are  not  the  le,ss  cruel  when  aroused 
L,et  the  desired  object  draw  back,  let  concupiscence  .see  her  fly  and 
conceal  herself  from  its  pursuit,  then  it  turns  to  blind  rajre.  . 
Woe  to  whatever  opposes  it  !  .  .  .  The  school  of  Rubens,  in  its 
•pagan  bacclianalia,  rejoices  in  bringing  together  tigers  and  satyrs, 
lust  bard  by  hate." 

He  who  hold  the  Pucello  in  his  hands,  John  of  Ligny,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  vassal,  found  himself  precisely  in  the  same  situation  as 
Jus  suzerain  ;  like  him,  it  was  his  hourof  cupiditv,  of  extreme  temp- 
tation. He  belonged  to  the  glorious  house  of  Luxemburg,  and  to  bo 
of  km  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VU.,  and  to  King  John  of  Bohemia,  was 
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an  honor  -well  worth  preserving  unsullied  ;  but  John  of  Ligny  was 
poor,  the  youngest  son  of  a  youngest  son.  He  had  contrived  to  get 
his  aunt,  the  rich  Countess  of  Ligny  and  of  Saint-Pol,  to  name  him 
her  sole  heir,  and  this  legacy,  which  lay  exceedingly  open  to  question, 
was  about  to  be  disputed  by  his  eldest  brother.  In  dread  of  this, 
John  became  the  docile  and  trembling  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, of  the  English,  and  of  every  one.  The  English  pressed  him 
,to  deliver  up  his  prisoner  to  them  ;  and  indeed  they  could  easily  have 
!seized  her  in  the  tower  of  Beaulieu,  in  Picardy,  where  he  had  placed 
her.  But  if  he  gave  her  up  to  them,  he  would  ruin  himself  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundv,  his  suzerain,  and  the  judge  in  the  question  of 
his  inheritance,  wlio,  consequently,  could  ruin  him  by  a  single  word. 
So  he  sent  her,  provisorily,  to  his  castle  of  Beaurevoir,  which  lay 
within  the  territory  of  the  empire. 

The  English,  wild  with  hate  and  hamiliation,  urged  and  threatened. 
So  great  was  their  rage  against  the  Pucelle  that  they  burned  a  woman 
alive  for  speaking  well  of  her.  If  the  Pucelle  herself  were  not  tried, 
condemned,  and  burned  as  a  sorceress— if  her  victories  were  not  set 
down  as  due  to  the  devil,  they  would  remain  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
miracles,  God's  own  works.  The  inference  would  be  that  God  was 
against  the  English,  that  they  had  been  rightfully  and  loyally  de- 
feated, and  that  their  cause  was  the  devil's.  According  to  the  no- 
tions of  the  time,  there  was  no  medium.  A  conclusion  l.ke  this,  in- 
tolerable to  English  pride,  was  infinitely  more  so  to  a  government  of 
bishops  like  that  of  England,  and  to  the  cardinal,  its  head. 

Matters  were  in  a  desperate  state  when  Winchester  took  them  in 
hand.  Gloucester  being  reduced  to  a  cipher  in  England,  and  Bed- 
ford in  France,  he  found  himself  uncontrolled.  He  had  fancied  that 
on  bringing  the  voung  king  to  Calais  (April  23),  all  would  flock  to 
liim  :  not  an  F:nglishman  budged.  He  tried  to  pique  their  honor  liy 
fulminating  an  ordinance  "  against  those  who  fear  the  enchantments 
of  th(^  I'ucelle  :"  it  had  not  the  .slightest  effect.  The  king  remained 
at  Calais,  like  a  stranded  vessel.  Winchester  became  eminently 
ridiculous.  After  the  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  had 
ihvindled  down  in  his  hands  to  a  crusade  against  Bohemia,  he  had 
rut  down  th<;  latter  to  a  crusade  against  Paris.  This  bellicose  prelate, 
who  had  flattened  iiimscdf  that  he  should  officiate  as  a  conqueror  in 
Notre-Dame,  and  crown  his  charge  there,  found  all  the  roads  blocked 
up.  Holding  Compiegnf,  the  enemy  Imrred  the  route;  through  Pi- 
cArdy,  and  holding  Louvicrs,  that  tlirough  Normandy.  Meanwhile 
,the  war  dragged  slowly  on,  his  money  wasted  away,  and  tlu;  crusade 
dissolved  in  smoke.  Ai.i)arently  iIk-  Devil  had  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter ;  for  the  cardinal  could  only  get  out  of  th(!  scrape  by  bringing  the 
deceiver  to  liis  trial— 1)V  burning  him  in  tlie  ))erson  of  the  Piicelh-. 

He  felt  that  lie  must'hav(;  her,  must  force  her  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Burgundians.  She  liad  been  made  prisoner  May  2;kl  ;  by  tho 
20th  a  message  i.s  despatched  from  Itouen,  in  the  name  of  the  vicar  ot 
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the  Inquisition,  summoning  the  Dukeof  Burg:uncly  and  John  of  LicTiy 
to  dehver  up  this  woman  suspected  of  sorcery.  Tlie  Inquisition  had 
not  iHuch  power  in  France  ;  its  vicar  was  a  'poor  and  very  timorous 
monlc,  a  Dominican,  and,  undoubtcdlv,  lilto  all  the  other  Mendicants 
favorable  to  tlie  Pncelle.  But  lie  was  here,  at  Itouen,  overawed  by 
the  all-i)owerful  cardinal,  who  held  the  sword  to  his  breast,  and  who 
Jiad  ju.st  a]ipointed  captain  of  Rouen  u  man  of  action,  and  a  man  de- 
voted to  himself,  thi;  Earl  of  Warwick,  Ileurv's  tutor.  Warwick 
held  two  posts,  assuredly  widely  different  from  one  another,  l)ut  both 
of  great  trust  :  the  tutelage  of  the  king,  and  the  care  of  the  king's 
enemy  ;  the  education  of  the  one,  the  superintendence  of  the  trial  of 
the  other. 

_  The  monk's  letter  was  a  document  of  little  weight,  and  the  Univer- 
sity was  m'ldo  to  write  at  the  same  time.  It  wasliardly  possible  that 
the  heads  of  the  University  should  lend  any  hearty  aid  to  expediting 
a  process  mstituted  by  the  Papal  Inquisition,  at  "the  very  moment 
they  were  going  to  declare  war  on  the  people  at  Bale  on  behalf  of  the 
episcopacy.  W  inchester  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  English  episcopacy 
inust  have  preferred  a  trial  by  bishops,  or,  if  he  could,  to  brin<r 
bishops  and  inquisitors  to  act  in  concert  together.  Now  he  had  in 
Ins  train  and  among  his  adherents  a  bishop  just  fitted  for  the  busi- 
ness a  bi'ggared  bishop,  who  lived  at  his  table,  and  who  assuredly 
would  sentence  or  would  swear  just  as  was  wanted. 

Pierre  Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  was  not  a  man  without  merit 
Born  at  Rlieims,  near  Gerson's  place  of  birth,  he  was  a  very  influen- 
tial doctor  of  the  University,  and  a  friend  of  Clemengis,  who  asserts 
that  he  was  both  "  good  and  beneficent."  This  g(jodness  did  not 
hinder  hun  from  being  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  violent  Cabo- 
chien  party  ;  and  as- such  he  was  driven  from  Paris  in  1413  He  re- 
entered the  capital  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  became  Bishop  of 
Beauvais.  and,  under  the  English  rule,  was  elected  bv  the  University 
conservator  of  its  privileges.  But  the  invasion  of  northern  France 
by  Charles  VII.,  in  1429,  wa.s  fatal  to  Cauchon,  who  sought  to  ketp 
BeauN-^ais  in  the  English  interests,  and  was  thrust  out  by  the  citizens. 
He  did  not  enjoy  himself  at  Paris  with  the  dull  Bedford,  who  had  no 
means  of  rewarding  zeal  ;  and  repaired  to  the  fount  of  wealth  and 
power  in  England,  to  Cardinal  Winchester.  He  became  English,  he 
spoke  English.  Winchester  perceived  the  use  to  which  such  a  man 
might  be  put,  and  attached  him  to  himself  bv  doing  for  him  even 
more  than  lie  could  have  hoped  for.  The  Archbishop  of  Eouen  hav- 
ing been  translated  elsewhere,  he  recommended  him  to  the  Pope  to 
fill  that  great  see.  But  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  chapter  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  Cauchon  ;  and  Rouen,  at  war  at  the  time  with 
the  Lniversity  of  Paris,  could  not  well  receive  as  its  archbishop  a 
member  of  that  University.  Ih-re  was  a  complete  stop  ;  and  Cau- 
chon st(K)d  with  gaping  mouth  in  sight  of  the  magnificent  prey,  ever 
in  hop«.'s  that  all  obstacles  would  disappear  Iw  Co  re  the  iuviucib'le  car- 
dinal, full  of  devotion  to  him,  and  having-  no  other  God. 
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It  was  exceedinglj  opportune  tliat  tlie  Pucellc  sliould  have  been 
taken  close  to  the  limits  of  Cauchon's  diocese  ;  not,  it  is  true,  within 
the  diocese  itself  ;  but  there  was  a  hope  of  making  it  believed  to  be 
so.  So  Cauchon  wrote,  as  judge  ordinary,  to  the  King  of  England. 
to  claim  the  right  of  trjring  her  ;  and,  ou  the  12th  of  June,  the  Uni- 
versity received  the  king's  letters  to  the  effect  that  the  bishop  and  the 
inquisitor  were  to  proceed  to  try  her  with  concurrent  powers.  Tiiough 
the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  were  not  the  same  as  those  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  Church,  no  objection  was  raised.  The  two 
jurisdictions  choosing  thus  to  connive  at  each  other,  one  difficulty 
alone  remained ;  the  accused  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgun- 
dians. 

The  University  put  herself  forward,  and  wrote  anew  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  John  of  Ligny.  Cauchon,  in  his  zeal,  undertook  to  be 
the  agent  of  the  English,  their  courier,  to  carry  the  letter  himself, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  two  dukes  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  bishop,  he  hand- 
ed them  a  summons,  calling  upon  them  to  deliver  up  to  him  a  pris- 
oner over  whom  he  claimed  jurisdiction.  In  the  course  of  this 
strange  document  of  his,  he  quits  the  character  of  judge  for  that  of 
negotiator,  and  malies  offers  of  money,  stating  that  although  tliis 
woman  cannot  be  considered  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  King  of  England 
is  ready  to  settle  a  pension  of  two  or  three  hundred  livres  on  the 
bastard  of  Vendome,  and  to  give  the  sum  of  six  thousand  livres  to 
those  who  have  her  iu  their  keeping  :  then,  towards  the  close  of  this 
missive  of  his,  he  raises  liis  offer  to  ten  thousand,  but  jwinting  out 
emphatically  the  magnitude  of  the  offer — "as  much,"  he  says,  "as 
the  French  are  accustomed  to  give  for  a  king  or  a  prince." 

The  English  did  not  rely  so  implicitly  on  the  steps  taken  by  tho 
University,  and  on  Cauchon's  negotiations,  as  to  neglect  the  more  en- 
ergetic means.  On  the  same  day  that  the  latter  presented  his  sum- 
mons, or  the  day  after,  the  council  in  England  placed  an  embargo  on 
all  traffic  with  the  markets  of  the  Low  Countries,  and,  above  all,  with 
Antwerp  (July  19),  prohibiting  the  English  mercliants  from  purchas- 
ing linens  there,  and  the  other  goods  for  which  they  were  in  the 
liabit  of  exchanging  their  wool.  This  was  inflicting  on  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Count  of  Flanders,  a  l>low  in  the  most  sensible  part, 
tlirough  the  medium  of  the  great  Flemish  manufactures,  linens  and 
cloth  ;  the  Englisli  discontinued  purcliasing  the  one,  and  supplying 
the  material  for  the  other. 

While  the  English  were  thus  strenuously  urging  on  the  destruction 
of  the  Pucfdle,  did  Charles  V'll.  take  any  steps  to  save  her?  None. 
it  appfiars  ;  yet  he  ba<i  jjH.soners  in  his  bands,  and  could  have  ])ro. 
tected  her  by  llircatcming  re])risal.i.  A  short  time  before,  be  bad  set 
negotiations  on  foot  through  the  jnedium  of  his  chancellor,  the  Arch- 
Ijishop  of  Uheims  ;  but  m.-itlier  lie,  nor  the  other  politicians  of  th« 
council  liad  ever  regarded  tlie  I'ucelle  with  much  favor.  The  Anjou- 
borrainc  i)arty,  witii  the  old  (.iuceii  of  Sicily,  who  had  taken  her  bj 
A.B.-8 
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tlie  hand  from  the  first,  couhl  not,  at  this  precise  juncture,  interfere 
on  l\er  Ix^hall'  witli  t\w  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Duke  of  Jjorraino 
was  on  his  doath-be<l,  the  succession  to  th(!  duchy  disputed  l)efore  the 
breath  was  out  of  his  body,  and  Philijipe-le-Bon  was  giving  liis  sup- 
port to  a  rival  of  Reno  of  Anjou's — son-in-hiw  and  heir  to  tlie  Dulse  of 
Lorraine. 

Thus,  on  every  side,  interest  and  covetousness  declared  against  the 
Pucelle,  or  produced  indiflference  to  her.  The  good  Charles  VII.  did 
nothing  for  her,  the  good  Duke  Philippe  deli\ered  her  up.  The 
house  of  Anjou  coveted  Lorraine,  tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy  coveted  Bra- 
bant ;  and,  most  of  all,  he  desiderated  the  keeping  open  the  trade  be- 
tween Flanders  and  England.  The  little  had  their"  interests  to  at- 
tend to  as  well.  John  of  Ligny  looked  to  inherit  Saint-Pol,  and  Cau- 
chon  was  grasping  at  the  archbishopric  of  Ilouen. 

In  vain  did  John  of  Ligny's  wife  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  in  vain 
did  she  supplicate  him  not  to  dishonor  himself.  He  was  no  longer  a 
free  man,  already  had  he  touched  English  gold  ;  though  he  gave  her 
up,  not,  it  is  true,  directly  to  the  English,  but  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. This  house  of  Ligny  and  of  Saint-Pol,  with  its  recollections 
of  greatness  and  its  iinbridled  aspirations,  was  fated  to  pursue  fortune 
to  the  end — to  the  Gre  ve.  The  surrenderor  of  the  Pucelle  seems  to  liave 
felt  all  his  misery  ;  he  had  painted  on  his  arms  a  camel  succumbing 
under  its  burden,  with  the  sad  device,  unknown  to  men  of  heart, 
"  Xul  n'est  tenu  a  I'impossible  "  (Xo  one  is  held  to  impossibilities). 

Wluit  was  the  prisoner  doing  the  while  V  Her  body  was  at  Beaure- 
voir,  her  soul  at  Compiegne  ;  she  was  fighting,  soul  and  spirit,  for 
the  king  who  had  deserted  her.  Without  her,  she  felt  that  the  faith- 
ful city  of  Compiegne  would  fall,  and  with  it  the  royal  cause  through- 
out the  North.  She  had  previously  tried  to  effect  li'er  escape  from  tlie 
towers  of  Beaulieu  ;  and  at  Beaurevoir  she  was  still  more  strongly 
tempted  to  fly  :  she  knew  that  the  English  demanded  that  she  sliould 
be  gi%'en  up  to  them,  .and  dreaded  falling  into  their  hands.  She  con- 
sulted her  saints,  and  could  obtain  no  other  answer  than  that  it  be- 
hooved to  be  patient,  "  that  her  delivery  would  not  be  until  she  had 
Been  the  King  of  the  English."  "But,"  she  said  within  herself, 
"can  it  be  that  (iod  will  suffer  these  poor  people  of  Compiegne  to 
die,  who  have  been  and  who  are  so  loyal  to  their  lord  ?  "  Presented 
under  this  fonn  of  lively  compassion,  the  temptation  prevailed.  For 
the  first  time  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  saints  :  she  threw  herself 
from  the  tower,  and  fell  at  its  foot  half  dead.  Borne  in  again  and 
nursed  by  the  ladies  of  Ligny,  she  longed  for  death,  and  persisted  in 
remaining  two  days  without  eating. 

Delivered  up  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  she  was  taken  to  Arras, 
and  then  to  the  donjon-keep  of  Crotoy,  whicli  has  long  been  covered 
by  the  sands  of  th(!  Somme.  From  this  place  of  confinement  she 
looked  out  upon  the  sea,  and  could  sometimes  descry  the  English 
downs — that  hostile  land  into  which  she  had  hoped  to  carry  war  for  the 
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deliverance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Mass  was  daily  performed  here 
by  a  prie.st  who  was  also  a  prisoner,  and  Jeanne  prayed  ardently  ;  she 
asked,  and  it  was  given  unto  her.  Though  confined  in  prison,  she 
displayed  her  power  all  the  same  ;  as  long  as  she  lived,  her  prayers 
broke  through  the  walls  and  scattered  the  enemy. 

On  the  very  day  that  she  had  predicted,  forewarned  by  the  arch- 
angel, the  siege  of  Compiegne  was  raised— that  is,  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember. The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  advanced  as  far  as  Noyon,  as 
if  to  meet  and  experience  the  insulting  reverse  personally.  lie  sus- 
tained another  defeat  shortly  afterwards  at  Germigny  (November  20). 
Saintrailles  then  offered  him  battle  at  Peronne,  which  he  declined. 

These  humiliations  undoubtedly  confirmed  the  duke  in  his  alliance 
with  the  English,  and  determined  him  to  deliver  up  the  Pucelle  to 
them.  But  the  mere  threat  of  interrupting  all  commercial  relations 
would  have  been  enough.  Chivalrous  as  he  believed  himself  to  be, 
and  the  restorer  of  chivalry,  the  Count  of  Flanders  was  at  bottom  the 
servant  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  merchants.  Tlie  manufactur- 
ing cities  and  tlie  flax-spinning  districts  would  not  have  allowed  com- 
merce to  be  long  interrupted,  or  their  works  brought  to  a  stand-still, 
but  would  have  burst  forth  into  insurrection. 

At  the  very  moment  the  English  had  got  possession  of  the  Pucelle, 
and  were  free  to  proceed  to  her  trial,  their  iiffairs  were  going  on  very 
badly.  Far  from  retaking  Louviers,  they  had  lost  Chateau-Galliard. 
La  Hire  took  it  by  escalade,  and  finding  Barbazan  a  prisoner  there, 
set  that  formidable  captain  at  liberty.  The  towns  voluntarily  went 
over  to  Charles  VII..  the  inhabitants  expelling  the  English  :  those  of 
Melun,  close  as  the  town  is  to  Paris,  thrust  the  garrison  out  of  the 
gates. 

To  put  on  the  drag,  if  it  were  possible,  while  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land were  thus  going  rapidly  down  hill,  some  great  and  powerful  en- 
gine was  necessary,  and  Winchester  had  one  at  hand — the  trial  and  the 
coronation.  Th&se  two  things  were  to  be  brouglit  into  play  together, 
or  rather,  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  dishonor  Charles 
VII.,  to  prove  that  ho  liad  been  led  to  be  crowned  by  a  witch,  was  be- 
stowing so  much  additional  sanctity  on  the  coronation  of  Heury  VI.  ; 
if  the  one  were  avowedly  the  anointed  of  the  Devil,  the  other  must 
be  recognized  as  the  anointed  of  God. 

H<;nry  made  his  entry  into  Paris  on  th(!  2d  of  December.  On  the 
21st  of  the  preceding  mouth,  the  University  liad  been  made  to  write 
to  Cauchon,  romplaining  of  his  delays,  and  beseeching  the  king  to 
order  tlu!  trial  to  be  ijegiin.  Cauchon  was  in  no  haste,  perha])s, 
thinking  it  bird  to  begin  the  work  ijef(;re  tlie  wagi!  was  assured  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  a  month  afterwards  tliat  he  procured  from  the  cha])ter 
of  Houen  autliority  to  prfxieed  in  that  diocese.  On  the  Instant  ^Jan- 
uary  3,  1431),  Winchester  issued  an  ordinance,  in  which  the  king 
was  ma<le  to  .say,  "  that  on  the  requisition  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
and  exhorted  thereto  by  his  dear  daughter,  the   University  of  Paris, 
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he  commaudod  her  keepers  io  condxn  the  uccuscd  to  the  bishop." 
The  word  was  cliosen  to  sliow  that  the  prisoner  was  not  f,nv(!n  up  to 
the  ecclesiastical  judge,  l)ut  only  lent,  "  to  be  taken  back  again  if  not 
convicted."  The  English  ran  no  risk,  she  could  not  escape  death  ;  if 
fire  failed,  the  sword  remained.  '     ■ 

Cauchon  opened  the  proceedings  at  Rouen  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1431.  He  seated  the  vicar  of  the  Inquisition  near  himself,  and  began 
by  holding  a  sort  of  consultation  with  eight  doctors,  licentiates  or 
masters  of  arts  of  Rouen,  and  by  laying  'before  them  the  inquiries 
which  he  had  instituted  touching  the  Pucelle,  but  which,  having 
been  conducted  by  hiT  enemies,  appeared  insufficient  to  these  legists 
of  Rouen.  In  fact,  they  were  so  utterly  insufficient,  that  the  prose- 
cution, which  on  these  worthless  data  was  about  to  have  been  com- 
menced against  her  on  the  charge  of  magic,  was  instituted  on  the 
charge  of  lieresy. 

With  the  view  of  conciliating  these  recalcitrating  Normans,  and 
lessening  their  superstitious  reverence  for  the  forms  of  procedure. 
Cauchon  nominated  one  of  their  number,  J(;an  de  la  Fontaine,  exam- 
ining counsellor  {conseilkr  examinateur).  But  he  reserved  th'e  most 
active  part,  that  of  promoter  of  the  prosecution  ipromoteurdit,proces), 
for  a  certain  Estivet,  one  of  his  Beauvais  canons  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied.  He  managed  to  consume  a  month  in  these  prepara- 
tions ;  but  the  young  king  having  been  at  length  taken  back  to  Lon- 
don (February  9),  Winchester,  tranquil  on  this  head,  applied  himself 
earnestly  to  the  business  of  the  trial,  and  would  trust  no  one  to  super- 
intend it.  He  thought,  and  justly,  that  the  master's  eye  is  the  best, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Rouen  in  order  to  watch  Cauchon  at 
work. 

His  first  step  was  to  make  sure  of  the  monk  who  represented  the 
Inquisition.  Cauchon,  having  assembled  his  assessors,  Norman 
priests  and  doctors  of  Paris,  in  the  house  of  a  canon,  sent  for  the 
Dominican,  and  called  upon  him  to  act  as  his  coadjutor  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  .shaveling  timidly  replied,  that  "if  his  powers  were 
judged  sufficient,  he  would  act  as  his  duty  required."  The  bishop 
did  not  fail  to  declare  that  his  powers  were  amply  sufficient  ;  on 
which  the  monk  further  objected,  "  that  ho  was  anxious  not  to  act  as 
yet,  both  from  scruples  of  conscience  and  for  legality  of  the  trial," 
and  begged  the  bishop  to  substitute  some  one  in  his  place,  until  he 
should  a.scertain  that  his  ]X)wers  were  really  sufficient. 

His  objections  were  useless  ;  ho  was  not  allowed  so  to  escape,  and 
had  to  sit  in  judgment,  whether  he  would  or  not.  There  was  another 
motive  besides  fear,  which  undoubtedly  assi.sted  in  keeping  him  to 
his  post :  Winchester  assigned  him  twenty  gold  sous  for  his  pains.' 
Perhaps  the  Mendicant  monk  had  never  seen  such  a  quantity  of  irold 
in  his  life.  ^  j        t. 
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TRIAL  OF  THE  PUCELLE. 

On  Febniarr  21,  tlie  Pucelle  was  brouglit  before  her  judges.  The 
bishop  of  Beauvais  admonished  her  "  with  mildness  and  charity," 
praying  her  to  answer  truly  to  whatever  she  should  he  asked,  with- 
out ev^ion  or  subterfuge,  both  to  shorten  her  trial  and  ease  her  con- 
science. Answer:  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  to  question  me 
about  ;  you  might  ask  me  things  which  I  would  not  tell  you."  She 
consented  to  swear  to  speak  the  truth  upon  all  matters,  except  those 
which  related  to  her  visions  ;  "but  with  respect  to  these,"  she  said, 
"  you  shall  cut  off  my  head  first."  Nevertheless,  she  was  induced  to 
swear  that  she  would  answer  all  questions  "  on  points  affecting  faith." 

She  was  again  urged  on  the  following  day,  the  22d,  and  again  on 
the  2-4th,  but  held  firm.  "  It  is  a  common  remark  even  in  children's 
mouths,"  was  her  observation,  "  that  people  are  often  hung  for  telling 
tlie  truth."  At  last,  worn  out,  and  for  quietness'  sake,  she  consented 
to  swear  "to  tell  what  she  knew  upon  her  trial,  but  not  all  she 
knew." 

Interrogated  as  to  her  age,  name,  and  surname,  she  said  that  she 
was  about  nineteen  years  old.  "  In  the  place  where  I  was  born,* 
they  called  me  Jehanette,  and  in  France,  Jehanue.  ..."  But 
with  regard  to  her  surname  (the  Pucelle,  the  maid),  it  seems  that 
through  some  caprice  of  feminine  modesty  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  utter  it,  and  that  she  eluded  the  direct  answer  by  a  chaste 
falsehood — "  As  to  surname,  I  know  nothing  of  it." 

She  complained  of  the  fetters  on  her  limbs  ;  and  the  bi.shop  told 
her  that  as  she  had  made  several  attempts  to  escape,  they  had  been 
obliged  to  put  them  on.  "  It  is  true,"  she  said,  "  I  have  dune  so,  and 
it  is  allowable  for  any  prisoner.  If  I  escai)ed,  I  could  not  be  re- 
proached with  having  broken  my  word,  for  I  had  given  no  promise." 

She  was  ordered  to  repeat  the  Pater  and  the  Ave,  perhaps  in  the 
superstitious  idea  that  if  she  were  vowed  to  tlie  devil  she  durst  not. 
"I  will  willingly  repeat  them  if  my  lord  of  Beauvais  will  hear  me 
conf&s.s."  Adroit  and  touching  demand!  by  thus  reposing  her  confi- 
dence in  her  judge,  her  enemy,  she  would  have  made  him  both  her 
spiritual  father  and  the  witness  of  her  innocence. 

Cauchon  declined  the  request ;  but  I  can  well  believe  that  he  was 
moved  by  it.  He  l)roke  up  the  sitting  for  that  day,  and  on  tlu;  day 
following  did  not  continue  the  interrogatory  himself,  but  deputed  the 
office  to  one  of  his  assessors. 

At  the  fourth  sitting  she  displayed  unwonted  animation.  She  did 
not  conceal  her  having  heard  licr  voices.  "  They  awakened  me,"  she 
said,  "  I  clasped  my  hands  in  prayer,  and  besought  them  to  give  mo 
counsel;  they  .said  to  me,  'Ask  of  our  Lord.'"— "And  what  more 
did  they  say  V" — "To  answer  you  boldly." 

•  Domrumy  In  CJiampasnie,  on  tho  frontlcrH  of  Burgundy,  would  be  diBtiugnished 
in  Joan'u  time  from  Franco  i/ropcr.— Tuajjblatob. 
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"...  I  cannot  toll  all  ;  I  am  much  moro  foarful  of  saying 
anything  M'hich  may  displeaso  them,  than  1  am  of  answering  you. 
.     .     .     For  to-day  I  bog  you  to  question  me  no  furtlier." 

The  bishop  i^ercoiving  her  emotion  persisted  :  "  But,  Jehanne,  God 
is  offended  tlien  if  one  tells  true  things  ?— "  My  voices  have  told  me 
certain  things,  not  for  you,  but  for  the  king."  Then  she  added  with 
fervor,  "  Ah  !  if  he  knew  them,  he  would  eat  his  dinner  with  greater 
relish.  .  .  .  Would  that  he  did  know  them,  and  would  drink  no 
wine  from  this  to  Easter." 

She  gave  utterance  to  some  sublime  things,  while  prattling  in  this 
simple  strain  :  "  I  come  from  (iod,  I  have  naught  to  do  here  ;  dismiss 
me  to  God,  from  whom  I  come.     .     .     ." 

"  You  say  that  you  are  my  judge  ;  think  well  what  you  are  about, 
for  of  a  truth  I  am  sent  of  God,  and  you  are  putting  yourself  in  great 
danger." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  such  language  irritated  the  judges,  and  they 
put  to  her  an  insidious  and  base  question,  a  question  which  it  is  a 
crime  to  put  to  any  man  alive  :  "  Jehanne,  do  you  believe  yourself  to 
be  in  a  state  of  grace  V" 

They  thought  they  had  bound  her  with  an  indissoluble  knot.  To 
say  no  was  to  confess  herself  unworthy  of  having  been  God's  chosen 
instrument ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  say  yes  ?  Which  of  us, 
frail  beings  as  we  are,  is  sure  here  below  of  being  truly  in  God's 
grace  ?  Not  one,  except  the  proud,  presumptuous  man,  who  of  all 
is  precisely  the  furthest  from  it. 

She  cut  the  knot  with  heroic  and  Christian  simydicity  : 

"  If  I  am  not,  may  God  be  pleased  to  receive  me  into  it  :  if  I  am, 
may  God  be  })leased  to  keep  me  in  it." 

The  Pharisees  were  struck  speechless. 

But  with  all  her  heroism,  slie  was  nevertheless  a  woman.  .  .  . 
After  giving  utterance  to  this  sublime  sentiment,  she  sank  from  the 
high- wrought  mood,  and  relapsed  into  the  softness  of  her  sex,  doubt- 
ing of  her  state,  as  is  natural  to  a  Christian  soul,  interrogating  her- 
self and  trying  to  gain  confidence  :  "  Ah  !  if  I  knew  that  I  were  not 
in  God's  grace,  I  should  be  the  most  wretched  being  in  the  world. 

.  .  But  if  I  were  in  a  state  of  sin,  no  doubt  the  voice  would 
not  come.  .  .  .  Would  that  every  one  could  hear  it  like  my- 
self." 

These  words  gave  a  hold  to  her  judges.  After  a  long  pause  they 
returned  to  the  charge  with  redoubled  liate,  and  pressed  upon  her 
question  after  question  designed  to  ruin  her.  "Had  not  the  voices 
told  her  to  A«<(!  the  Burgundians?"  .  .  .  "  Did  she  not  go  when 
a  child  to  the  Fairies'  tree?"  etc.  .  .  .  They  now  longed  to  burn 
her  as  a  witch. 

At  the  fifth  sitting  she  was  attacked  on  delicate  and  dangerous 
ground,  namely,  with  regard  to  the  appearances  she  had  .seen.  The 
bishop  became  all  of  a  sudden  compassionate  and  honied,  addressed 
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her  with  :  "  Jehanne,  how  have  j-ou  been  since  Saturday?" — "You 
see,"  said  the  poor  prisoner,  loaded  with  chains,  "  as  well  as  I  might." 

"  Jehanne,  do  you  fast  every  day  this  Lent  V  " — "  Is  the  question  a 
necessary  one?" — "Yes,  truly." — "Well  then,  yes,  I  have  always 
fasted." 

She  was  then  pressed  on  the  subject  of  her  visions,  and  with  re- 
gard to  a  sign  shown  the  dauphin,  and  concerning  St.  Catherine  and 
St.  Michael.  Among  other  insidious  and  indelicate  questions,  she, 
was  asked  whether,  when  St.  Michael  appeared  to  her,  lie  was  naked. 
.  .  .  To  this  shameful  question  she  replied,  without  under- 
standing its  drift,  and  with  heavenly  purity,  "  Do  you  think  then 
that  our  Lord  has  not  Avherewith  to  clothe  him  ? " 

On  March  8,  other  out-of-the-way  questions  were  put  to  her  in 
order  to  entrap  her  into  confessing  some  diabolical  agency,  some  evil 
correspondence  with  the  devil.  "Has  this  Saint  Michael  of  yours, 
have  these  holy  women,  a  body  and  limbs  ?  Are  you  sure  the  figures 
you  see  are  those  of  angels  ?  " — "  Yes,  I  believe  so,  as  firmly  as  I  be- 
lieve in  God."     This  answer  Avas  carefully  noted  down. 

They  then  turn  to  the  subject  of  her  wearing  male  attire  and  of  her 
standard.  "Did  not  the  stldiery  make  standards  in  imitation  of 
yours?  Did  they  not  replace  them  with  others?" — "Yes,  when  the 
lance  (staff)  happened  to  break." — "  Did  you  not  say  that  those  stand- 
ards would  bring  them  luck  ?  " — "  No  ;  I  only  said,  '  Fall  boldly  upon 
the  English,'  and  I  fell  upon  them  myself." 

"But  why  was  this  standard  borne  at  the  coronation,  in  the  church 
of  Rheims,  rather  than  those  of  the  other  captains?  .  .  ."  "It 
had  seen  all  the  danger,  and  it  was  only  fair  that  it  should  share  the 
honor." 

"What  was  the  impression  of  the  people  who  kissed  your  feet, 
hands,  and  garments?" — "The  poor  came  to  me  of  their  own  free- 
will, l^jcause  I  never  did  them  any  harm,  and  assisted  and  protected 
them  as  far  as  was  in  my  power." 

It  was  impossibh?  for  heart  of  man  not  to  be  touched  with  such  an- 
swers. Cauchon  thought  it  ])rudent  to  proceed  henceforward  with 
only  a  few  assessors  on  whom  Ik;  could  rely,  and  quite  quietly.  We 
find  the  number  of  assessors  varying  at  eacli  sitting  from  the  very 
Ix'glnning  of  the  trial  :  .some  leave  and  their  places  are  taken  by 
otliers.  The  place  of  trial  is  similarly  changed.  The  accused,  who 
at  first  is  interrogated  'u\  the  hall  of  tlw;  ca.stle  of  Rouen,  is  now  ques- 
tioned in  pri.son.  "  In  order  not  to  fatigue  the  rest,"  Cauchon  took 
th(!re  only  two  assessors  and  two  witnesses  (from  the  10th  to  the  IVtli 
of  March).  He  was,  perha])s,  r'mholdened  tlius  to  ])roceed  witli  shut 
doors,  from  being  sun;  of  tlie  sup])ort  of  tlie  LKpiisition  ;  the  vicar 
having  at  length  received  from  tiie  Inquisitor-(ieneral  of  France  full 
powers  to  i)rcsido  at  the  trial  along  witli  tlie  liishop  (March  l!}). 

In  these  fresh  examinations,  she  is  pressed  only  on  a  few  points 
indicated  Jxjforehand  bv  Cauchon. 
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"  Did  the  voices  command  lior  to  make  that  sally  out  of  Compicgnpi 
in  which  she  was  taken  '?  "  To  this  she  does  not  give  a  direct  rv.pXy  : 
"  Tlie  saints  liad  told  me  that  I  should  be  taken  before  naidsunimer  ; 
that  it  behooved  so  to  be,  that  I  must  not  be  astonialied,  but  sutler  all 
cheerfully,  and  God  would  aid  me.  .  .  .  Since  it  has  so  i)leased 
God,  it  is  for  the  l)est  that  I  shouhl  have  been  taken." 

'•Do  you  think  you  did  well  in  setting  out  without  the  leave  of 
your  father  and  mother  ?  Ought  we  not  to  honor  our  parents  V " 
"'  They  have  forgiven  me." — "  And  did  you  think  you  were  not  sin- 
ning in  doing  so'!" — "  It  was  by  God's  command  ;  and  if  1  had  had  a 
hundred  fathers  and  mothers,  I  should  have  set  out." 

"  Did  not  the  voices  call  you  daughter  of  God,  daughter  of  the 
Church,  the  maid  of  the  great  heart  '>." — "  Before  the  siege  of  Orleans 
was  raised,  and  since  then,  the  voices  have  called  me,  and  they  call 
me  every  day,  '  Jehanne  the  Pacelle,  daughter  of  God.'  " 

"Was  it  right  to  attack  Paris  the  day  of  the  Nativity  of  Our 
Lady?" — "It  is  fitting  to  keep  the  festivals  of  Our  Lady;  and  it 
would  be  so,  I  truly  think,  to  keep  them  every  day." 

"  Why  did  you  leap  from  tlietower  of  Beaurevoir?"  (The  drift  of 
this  question  was  to  induce  her  to  say  that  she  had  wished  to  kill 
herself.) — "  I  heard  that  the  poor  people  of  Compiegne  would  all  be 
slain,  down  to  children  seven  years  of  age,  and  I  knew,  too,  that  I 
was  sold  to  the  English  ;  I  would  rather  have  died  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Elnglish." 

"Do  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  hate  the  English?" — "They 
love  what  our  Lord  loves,  and  hate  what  he  hates." — "Does  God 
hate  the  English?" — "Of  the  love  or  hate  God  may  bear  the  English, 
and  what  he  does  with  their  souls,  I  know  nothing  ;  but  I  know  that 
they  will  be  put  forth  out  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
shall  perish  in  it." 

"  Is  it  not  a  mortal  sin  to  hold  a  man  to  ransom,  and  then  put  him 
to  death?" — "I  have  not  done  that." — "  Was  not  Franquet  d' Arras 
put  to  death  ?  " — ' '  I  consented  to  it,  having  been  unable  to  exchange 
him  for  one  of  my  men;  he  owned  to  being  a  brigand  and  a  traitor. 
His  trial  lasted  a  fortnight,  before  the  bailli  of  Senlis." — "  Did  you 
not  give  money  to  the  man  who  took  him  ?" — "  I  am  not  treasurer  of 
France,  to  give  money." 

"Do  you  think  that  your  king  did  well  in  killing,  or  causing  to  be 
killed,  my  lord  of  Burgundy  ?" — "  It  was  a  great  pity  for  the  realm 
of  "ranee  ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  between  them,  God  sent' 
me  to  the  aid  of  the  King  of  France." 

"Jehanne,  has  it  been  revealed  to  you  whether  you  will  escape?"/ 
— "  That  does  not  bear  upon  your  trial.  Do  you  want  me  to  depone 
against  myself  ?" — "  Have  the  voices  said  nothing  to  you  about  it?  " 
— "That  does  not  concern  your  trial;  I  put  myself  in  our  Lord's 
hands,  who  will  do  as  it  pleasetli  him."  .  .  .  And,  after  a  pause, 
"  By  my  troth,  I  know  neither  the  hour  nor  the  day.     God's  will  bo 
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done." — "  Have  not  your  voices  told  you  anything  about  the  result, 
generally?" — "Well,  then,  yes  ;  they  have  told  me  that  I  shall  be 
delivered,  and  have  bade  me  be  of  good  cheer  and  courage.     .    .     ." 

Another  day  she  added  :  "  The  saints  tell  me  that  I  shall  be  victo- 
riously delivered,  and  they  say  to  me  besides,  '  Take  all  in  good  part ;, 
care  not  for  thy  martyrdom  ;  thou  slialt  at  the  last  enter  the  kingdom 
of  Paradise.'  "— "  And  since  they  have  told  you  so,  do  you  feel  sure 
of  being  saved,  and  of  not  going  to  hell?" — "Yes,  I  believe  what 
they  have  told  me  as  firmly  as  if  I  were  already  saved." — "This 
assurance  is  a  very  weighty  one." — "  Yes,  it  is  a  great  treasure  to  me."' 
' — "  And  so  you  believe  you  can  no  longer  commit  amortal  sin?" — "  I 
know  nothing  of  that ;  I  rely  altogether  on  our  Lord." 

At  last  the  judges  had  made  out  the  true  ground  on  which  to 
bring  the  accusation  ;  at  last  they  had  found  a  spot  on  which  to  lay 
stronghold.  There  was  not  a  chance  of  getting  this  chaste  and  holy 
girl  to  be  taken  for  b,  witch,  for  a  familiar  of  the  devil's  ;  but  in  her 
very  sanctity,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  all  mystics,  there  was  a 
side  left  open  to  attack;  the  secret  voice  considered  equal,  or  pre- 
ferred to,  the  instruction  of  the  Church,  the  prescriptions  of  authority 
— inspiration,  but  free  and  independent  inspiration — revelation,  but 
a  personal  revelation — submission  to  God  ;  what  God  ?  the  God 
within. 

These  preliminary  examinations  were  concluded  by  a  formal  de- 
mand, whether  she  would  submit  her  actions  and  opinions  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  ;  to  which  she  replied,  "I  love  the  Church, 
and  would  support  it  to  the  best  of  my  power.  As  to  the  good  works 
wliich  I  have  wrought,  I  must  refer  them  to  the  King  of  Heaven, 
who  sent  me." 

The  question  being  repeated,  she  gave  no  other  answer,  but  added, 
"Our  Lord  and  the  Church,  it  is  all  one." 

Slie  was  then  told  that  there  was  a  distinction  ;  tliat  there  was  tlie 
Church  triumiihanl,  God,  the  saints,  and  those  who  had  been  admitted 
to  salvation  ;  and  llie  Cliurcli  mUitaiit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Pope, 
the  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and  all  good  Christians — the  wliich  Church, 
"  pro|)erly  a.ssembled,"  cannot  err,  and  is  guided  by  the  Holy  (ihost. 
"  Will  you  not  tln^n  submit  yourself  to  the  Cliurch  militnnt?  " — "I 
am  come  to  the  King  of  Franc(!  from  God,  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  Iho 
saints,  and  the  Cliurcli  virtorioi/s  Uw.ro  above  ;  to  that  Church  I  sub- 
mit my.self,  my  works,  all  that  I  have  done  or  have  to  do." — "And 
to  the  Church  mUitaiit?  " — "  I  will  giv(^  no  otln^r  answer." 

According  to  one  of  the  assessors  she  said  that,  on  (-certain  points, 
she  trusted  to  neither  bishop,  pope,  nor  any  one  ;  but  held  her  belief 
of  God  alone. 

The  question  on  which  the  trial  was  to  turn  was  thus  laid  down  in 
all  its  sijni)li<-ity  and  grandfuir,  and  the  true  debate  commenced  ;  on 
tlie  one  hand,  the  visii)l(?  Church  and  authority,  on  tlie  otlier,  insj)i- 
ration  attesting  the  invisible  Church  ;    .     .     .    invisible  to  vulgar  e^'es, 
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I)iit  clearly  seen  by  tlio  pious  girl,  who  Avas  forever  contemp/'ating  it, 
forever  hearing  it  witliin  herself,  forever  carrying  in  her  heart  tliese 
Kaints  and  angels.  .  .  .  'i'liere  was  her  ('hurch,  there  (iod  shone 
in  His  brightness  ;  everywhere  else,  how  shadowy  lie  was  1    .     .    . 

Such  being  the  case  at  issue,  tlie  accused  was  doomed  to  irremedia- 
ble destruction.  She  could  not  give  way  ;  she  could  not,  save  falsely, 
disavow,  deny  what  she  saw  and  heard  so  distinctly.  On  the  other 
liand,  could  autliority  remain  authority  if  it  abdicated  its  jurisdiction  ; 
if  it  did  not  punish?  The  Church  militant  is  an  armed  Cliurch, 
armed  with  a  two-eclged  sword  ;  against  whom  ?  Apparently,  against 
the  refractory. 

Terrible  was  this  Church  in  the  person  of  the  reasoners,  the  scholas- 
tics, the  enemies  of  inspiration  ;  terrible  and  implacable,  if  repre- 
sented by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  But  were  there,  then,  no  judges 
superior  to  this  bishop  ?  How  could  the  episcopal  party,  the  party 
of  the  University,  fail,  in  this  peculiar  case,  to  recognize  as  supreme 
judge  its  Council  of  Bale,  which  was  on  the  eve  of  being  opened?  On 
the  other  hand,  the  papal  Inquisition,  and  the  Dominican  who  was  its 
vicar,  would  undoubtedly  be  far  from  disputing  the  superiority  of  the 
Pope's  jurisdiction  to  its  own,  which  emanated  from  it. 

A  legist  of  Rouen,  that  very  Jean  de  la  Fontaine  who  was  Cauchon's 
friend  and  the  enemy  of  the  Pucelle,  could  not  feel  his  conscience  at 
ease  in  leaving  an  accused  girl  without  counsel,  ignorant  that  there 
were  judges  of  appeal,  on  whom  she  could  call  without  any  sacrifice 
of  the  ground  on  which  she  took  up  her  defence.  Two  monks  like- 
wise thought  that  a  reservation  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  su- 
preme right  of  the  Pope.  However  irregular  it  might  be  for  assessors 
to  visit  and  counsel  tlie  accused,  apart  from  their  coadjutors,  these 
three  worthy  men,  who  saw  Cauchon  violate  every  legal  form  for  the 
triumph  of  iniquity,  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  all  forms  themselves 
for  justice's  sake,  intrepidly  repaired  to  the  prison,  forced  their  way 
in,  and  advised  her  to  appeal.  The  next  day  she  appealed  to  the 
P(jpe  and  to  the  council.  Cauchon,  in  his  rage,  sent  for  the  guards 
and  inquired  who  had  visited  the  Pucelle.  The  legist  and  the  two 
monks  were  in  great  danger  of  death.  From  that  day  they  disap- 
pear from  among  the  assessors,  and  with  them  the  last  semblance  of 
justice  disappears  from  the  trial. 

Cauchon,  at  first,  had  lioped  to  have  on  his  side  the  aHthority  of 
the  lawyers,  which  carried  great  w(;iglit  at  Rouen.  But  he  had  soon 
found  out  tliat  he  nmst  do  without  the^m.  When  he  showed  the 
minutes  of  the  opening  proceedings  of  the  trial  to  one  of  these  grave 
legists,  master  Johan  Lohier,  the  latter  plainly  told  him  that  the 
trial  amounted  to  nothing  ;  that  it  was  all  informal ;  that  the  assess- 
ors were  not  free  to  judge  ;  that  the  proceedings  were  carried  on  with 
closed  doors  ;  that  the  accused,  a  simple  country  girl,  was  not  capa- 
ble of  answering  on  such  grave  subjects  and  to  learned  doctors  ;  and, 
finally,  the  lawyer  had  the  boldaess  to  say  to  the  churchman  :  "  The 
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proccedmes  are  in  point  of  fact,  instituted  to  impugn  the  lionor  of 
tlie  prince,  wliose  side  this  girl  espouses  ;  you  shall  cite  him  to  ap- 
pear as  well,  and  assi-n  him  an  advocate."  This  intrepid  gravity 
wh-lch  recalls  Papinian's  bearing  to^vards  Caracalla,  woala  have  cost 
Lohier  dear ;  but  the  Norman  Papinian  did  not  Idie  the  other, 
calmlv  wait  the  death  stroke  on  his  curule  chair  ;  he  set  off  at  once 
for  Borne,  where  the  Pope  eagerly  attached  such  a  man  to  himselt, 
and  appointed  him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Holy  See  ;  he  died  dea-i 

^  Appai^ntly  Cauchon  ought  to  have  been  better  supported  by  the 
theologians.  After  the  first  examinations,  armed  with  the  answers 
which  she  had  given  against  herself,  he  shut  himself  up  with  his  in- 
timates, and  availing  himself,  especially,  of  the  pen  of  an  able  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Paris,  he  drew  from  these  answers  a  few 
counts,  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  leading  doctors  and  of  the  eccle- 
siastical bodies  was  to  be  taken.  This  was  the  detestable  custom,  but 
in  reality  (whatever  has  been  said  to  the  contrary)  the  common  and 
regular  way  of  proceeding  in  inquisitorial  trials.  These  propositions, 
extracted  from  ihe  answers  given  by  the  Pucelle,  and  drawn  up  in 
general  terms,  bore  a  false  show  of  impartiality  ;  although  in  point 
of  fact  they  were  a  caricature  of  those  answers,  and  the  doctors  con- 
Suited  could  not  fail  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  them,  in  accordance  witli 
the  liostile  intention  of  their  iniquitous  framers. 

But  however  the  counts  might  be  framed,  however  great  the  ter- 
ror which  hung  over  the  doctors  consulted,  they  were  far  from  being 
unanimous  in  their  judgments.  Among  the.se  doctors,  the  true  theij- 
loffiaus  the  sincere  believers,  those  who  had  preserved  the  firm  faith 
of  the  iniddle  age,  could  not  easily  reject  this  tale  of  celestial  appear- 
ances of  visions  ;  for  then  they  might  liave  doulited  all  the  marvels 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  discussed  all  their  legends  The  vener- 
able Bishop  of  Avranches  replied,  on  being  consulted,  that  according 
to  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas,  there  was  nothing  impossible  in  what 
this  L'irl  affirmed,  nothing  to  1)0  lightly  rejected.  , 

The  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  while  acknowledging  that  Jeanne  s  revela- 
tions might  be  the  work  of  the  devil,  humanely  added  that  they 
micht  also  be  nmple  lies,  an<l  that  if  she  did  not  submit  herself  to  the 
Church,  she  must  be  adjudged  schismatic,  and  be  vehemently  ms- 
ncrtcd  in  regard  to  faitli.  ■,       ^    ■,■        ■,  ■^,  , 

Many  legists  answered  like  true  Normans,  hy  finding  her  guilty 
and  most  guilty,  except  hIw.  aHed  hjf  God's  command.  One  baclielor 
at  law  went  furthf-r  than  this  ;  while  cond.-inning  Iwr,  he  demanded, 
in  consideration  of  the  weakm-ss  of  hor  ^e^,  that  the  tw, Ire  proposu 
tioi.H  should  he  read  over  to  //rr  (he  suspected  and  witli  reason,  iliat 
they  hail  not  been  commwiiicatcd  to  her),  and  that  they  should  then 
Wi  laid  before  the  Pope— this  would  have  been  adjourning  the  matter 

indffinitflv.  ,         ,     ,     ,  i  i_-  i.       ■     \  ^a 

The  assessors,  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  archbishopric,  had 
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decided  against  lior  on  tlic  showing  of  those  propositions.  Tlic  chap- 
ter of  Ilouen,  like\vis(\  ronsulted,  was  in  no  liasto  to  conic!  to  a  do- 
cision  and  to  give  tlie  victory  to  tlie  man  it  detested  and  treiuljled  at 
having  for  its  arclibishop,  but  cliose  to  wait  for  the  reply  from  the 
University  of  Paris,  which  had  been  applied  to  on  tlu^  subject.  There 
could  l)e  no  doubt  what  tliis  reply  would  l)e  ;  the  Gallican  party,  that 
is,  the  University  and  scholastic  party,  could  not  be  favorable  to  the 
Pucelle  :  an  individual  of  this  party,  tlie  Bishop  of  Coutances,  went 
beyond  all  others  in  tlie  harshness  and  singularity  of  his  answer. 
He  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  that  he  considered  the  accused 
to  be  wholly  the  devil's,  "  because  she  was  without  two  qualities  re- 
quired by  St.  Gregory — virtue  and  humanity,"  and  that  her  assertions 
were  so  heretical,  that  thougli  she  should  revoke  them,  she  must 
nevertheless  be  held  in  strict  keeping. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  these  theologians,  these  doctors, 
laboring  with  all  their  might  to  ruin  the  very  faith  which  was  the 
foundation  of  their  doctrine,  and  which  constituted  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  middle  age  in  general — belief  in  revelations  ;  in  the  in- 
tervention of  supernatural  beings.  .  .  .  They  might  have  their 
doubts  as  to  the  intervention  of  angels  ;  but  their  belief  in  the  devil's 
agencies  was  implicit. 

And  was  not  the  important  question  whether  internal  revelations 
ought  to  be  hushed,  and  to  disavow  themselves  to  the  Church's  bid- 
ding, was  not  this  question,  so  loudly  debated  in  the  outer  world, 
silently  discussed  in  the  inner  world,  in  the  soul  of  her  who  affirmed 
and  who  believed  in  their  existence  the  most  firmly  of  all  ?  Was  not 
this  battle  of  faith  fought  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  faith — fought  in 
this  loyal  and  simple  heart?     .     .     .     I  have  reason  to  believe  so. 

At  one  time  she  expressed  her  readiness  to  submit  herself  to  the 
Pope,  and  asked  to  be  sent  to  him.  At  another  she  drew  a  distinction, 
maintaining  that  as  regarded /«4<A  she  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  Church,  but  as  regarded  what  she  had 
done,  she  could  own  no  other  judge  than  God.  Sometimes,  making 
no  distinction,  and  offering  no  explanation,  she  appealed  "to  her 
King,  to  the  judge  of  heaven  and  of  earth." 

Whatever  care  has  been  taken  to  throw  these  things  into  the  shade, 
and  to  conceal  this,  the  human  side,  in  a  being  who  has  been  fondly 
painted  as  all  divine,  her  fluctuations  are  visible,  and  it  is  wrong  to 
charge  her  judges  with  having  misled  her  so  as  to  make  her  prevari- 
cate on  those  questions.  "  She  was  very  subtle,"  says  one  of  the 
witnesses,  and  truly;  "of  a  woman's  subtlety."  I  incline  to  at- 
tribute to  these  internal  struggles  the  sicltness  which  attacked  her, 
and  which  brought  her  to  the  point  of  death  ;  nor  did  she  recover,  as 
she  herself  informs  us,  until  the  i)eriod  that  the  angel  Michael,  the 
angel  of  battles,  ceased  to  support  her,  and  gave  place  to  Gabriel,  the 
angel  of  grace  and  of  divine  lovo 

She  fell  sick  in  Passion  week.     Her  temptation  began,  no  doubt, 
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on  Palm  Sunday.*  A  country  girl,  born  on  tlie  skirts  of  a  forest,  and 
havini^^  ever  lived  in  the  open  air  of  heaven,  she  was  compelled  to  pass 
this  fine  Palm  Sunday  in  the  depths  of  a  dungeon.  The  grand  succor 
which  the   Church   invokes  f  came  not  for  her  ;  the  doors  did  not 

Tliey  were  opened  on  the  Tuesday  ;  but  it  was  to  lead  the  accused 
to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  before  her  judges.  They  read  to  her 
the  articles  which  had  been  founded  oa  her  answers,  and  the  bishop 
previously  represented  to  her  "  that  these  doctors  were  all  churchmen 
clerks  and  well  read  in  law,  divine  and  human:  that  they  were  all 
tender  and  pitiful,  and  desired  to  proceed  mildly,  seeking  neither  ven- 
geance nor  corporeal  punishment,  but  solely  wishing  to  enlighten  her, 
and  to  put  her  in  the  way  of  truth  and  of  salvation  ;  and  that,  as  she 
was  not  sufficiently  informed  on  such  high  matters,  the  bishop  and 
the  inquisitor  offered  her  the  choice  ot  one  or  more  of  the  assessors  to 
act  as  her  counsel."  The  accused,  in  presence  of  this  assembly,  m 
which  she  did  not  descry  a  -.ingle  friendly  face,  mildly  answered, 
"For  what  you  admonish  me  as  to  my  good,  and  concerning  our 
faith,  I  thank  you  ;  as  to  the  counsel  you  offer  me,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  forsake  the  counsel  of  our  Lord." 

The  first  article  touched  the  capital  point,  submission.  She  replied 
as  before  "  Well  do  I  believe  that  our  Holy  Father,  the  bishops,  and 
others  of  the  Church  are  to  guard  the  Christian  faith,  and  punish 
those  who  are  found  wanting.  As  to  my  deeds  (faits),  I  submit  my- 
self only  to  the  Church  in  heaven,  to  God  and  the  Virgin,  to  the 
tainted  "men  and  women  in  Paradise.  I  have  not  been  wanting  in 
regard  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  trust  I  neve,  shall  be." 

And,  shortly  afterwards,  :  "  T  would  rather  die  than  recall  what  1 
have  done  bv  our  Lord's  command, " 

What  illustrates  the  time,  the  uuinformea  mind  of  these  doctors, 
and  iheir  blind  attachment  to  the  letter  without  regard  to  the  spirit, 
is  thai  no  point  seemed  graver  to  them  than  the  sin  of  having  as- 
sumed male  attire.  They  represented  to  her  that  according  to  the 
canons,  those  who  thus  change  the  hal>it  of  their  sex  are  abominable 
in  the  sigh,  of  God.  At  first  slie  would  not  give  a  direct  answer,  and 
begged  for  a  respite  till  the  next  dav  ;  but  her  judges  insisting  on  her 
discarding  the  dress,  she  replied,  "that  she  was  not  empowered  to  say 
when  she  could  quit  it."— "  But  if  you  should  be  deprived  of  the 

*  "1  know  not  why,'  eaysa  ercat  Bpiritual  teacher,  "God  chooses  the  most  solemn 
ic^tival.  to  try  and  to  purify  his  elect.  .  .  .  It  is  above  only,  in  the  festival  of 
heaven,  that  we  sliall  be  delivered  from  all  our  troubles."— Samt-Cyran.  in  the  JJlc- 
nioircH  de  Lancelot,  i.  fl.  ,■   ,     ■  „,„  :„(,.r,/i<. 

t  The  office  for  prmie,  on  tliis  day,  runs  :  "  Deus,  in  adj>it</num  meum  iiitenae. 
.    "    fConie,  (JCiod,  to  my  aid.)  .       ,  i„w  ft,^ 

;  KvcTv  one  knowH  that  the  Hcrvice  for  this  festival  is  one  of  those  in  whicli  the 
iK-autif.il  drainntio  forms  of  th.:  middle  iiRc  have  l)een  preserved  1  tic  procession 
rind-f  the;  doorof  thiM-liurcli  hhiit,  the  luiiasterknockw  :  •'Attollite  portttB.    .   .    . 

AuU  Ike  door  i>  opened  to  the  Lord. 
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priviloc^o  of  lionrinc^  mass  ?  " — "  Well,  oiir  Lord  can  prant  ino  to  hoar 
it  uitiioiil  you." — "  Will  you  put  on  a  woman's  dross  in  ordor  to  nv 
coivo  your  Saviour  ntEastor?' — "No;  1  cannot  quit  this  dn^ss  ;  it 
matters  not  to  mo  in  what  dress  I  receive  my  Saviour. " — After  this 
she  seems  shaken,  asks  to  bo  at  least  allowed  to  hear  mass,  aflding, 
"  I  won't  say  but  if  you  were  to  give  me  a  gown  such  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  burghers  wear,  a  very  long  gown.     .     .     ." 

It  is  clear  she  shrank,  through  modesty,  from  explaining  herself. 
The  poor  girl  durst  not  explain  her  position  in  prison,  or  the  constant 
danger  she  was  in.  The  truth  is,  that  three  soldiers  sh^pt  in  her 
room,*  three  of  the  brigand  ruffians  called  hoiispiMeurs  ;  that  she  was 
chained  to  a  beam  by  a  large  iron  chain,  f  almost  wholly  at  their 
mercy  ;  the  man's  dress  they  wished  to  compel  her  to  discontinue 
was  all  her  safeguard.  ,  ,  .  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  judge,  or  of  his  horrible  connivance? 

Besides  being  kept  under  the  eyes  of  these  wretches,  and  exposed 
to  their  insults  and  mockery, :f  she  was  subjected  to  espial  from  Avith- 
,ut.  Winchester,  the  inquisitor,  and  Cauchont^  had  each  a  key  to 
the  tower,  and  watched  her  hourly  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Each 
stone  of  this  infernal  dungeon  had  eyes. 

Her  only  consolation  was  that  she  was  at  first  allowed  interviews 
with  a  priest,  who  told  her  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  attached  to 
Charles  VII. 's  cause.  Loyseleur,  so  he  was  named,  was  a  tool  of 
the  English.  He  had  won  Jeanne's  confidence,  who  used  to  confess 
herself  to  him  ,  and  at  such  times  her  confessions  were  taken  down 
by  notaries  concealed  on  purpose  to  overhear  her.  ,  .  .  It  is  said 
that  Loyseleur  encouraged  her  to  hold  out,  in  order  to  insure  her  de- 
struction. On  tho  question  of  her  being  put  to  the  torture  being  dis- 
cussed (a  very  useless  proceeding,  since  she  neither  denied  nor  con- 
cealed anything),  there  were  only  two  or  three  of  her  judges  who 
counselled  the  atrocious  deed,  and  the  confessor  was  one  of  these. 

The  deplorable  state  of  the  prisoner's  health  was  aggravated  by  her 

*  Five  Enfrlishmen  ;  three  of  whom  s'ayed  at  night  in  her  room.  (TIov^tjMlar  is 
to  worry  like  a  do;;— hence  the  name  UnuspiUevr.)    Notices  des  MSS.,  lii.  506. 

t  •'  She  .'^lept  with  double  chains  round  her  linil)<<,  and  closely  fastened  to  a  chain 
traversing  the  foot  of  her  bed,  attached  to  a  large  piece  of  wood  five  or  six  feet  long, 
and  padlocked,  so  that  she  could  not  etir  from  the  place."— Ibidem.  Another  wit- 
ness states:  "There  was  an  Iron  beam,  to  keep  her  straight  (erectam).'"  Pi-ocis 
Jus.,  Evidence  of  Pierre  Cusquel. 

'  "The  Count  de  Liirnv  went  to  see  her  with  an  English  lord,  and  said  to  her, 
"  Jeanne,  I  come  to  hold  you  to  ransom,  provided  you  promise  never  again  to  bear 
fcfms  against  us."  She  replied  :  "Ah  1  my  God,  you  are  laughing  at  me  ;  I  know 
you  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power."  And  when  he  repeated  the  words,  she 
added,  "  I  am  convincwl  these  English  will  put  me  to  death,  in  the  hope  of  winning 
la.;  kingdom  of  France.  Hut  thongli  the  (Ujdon.i  (Goddens}  should  be  a  hundred 
'■-onsand  more  than  they  are  to-day,  they  would  not  win  the  kingdom."  The  Eng- 
lish lord  was  so  enraLrcd  that  he  drew  hU  dagger  to  plunge  it  into  her,  but  was  hin- 
rterc<i  by  the  I'2a,rl  of  Warwick.    Notices  dea  MSS.,  iii.  371 

§  Not  precisely  Cauchon,  but  his  man,  Rjtivet.  promoter  of  the  prosecutiot. 
\bid.,  hi.  Wi.  .J,  ' 
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bPinff  deprived  of  the  consolations  of  religion  during  Passion  Week 

*^  o'n  tWontrary  her  courage  had  revived.     Likening  her  own  suf- 
ferings to  to  o^f  Christ,  the%hought  had  roused  l^er  trom  her  de- 
\:fLvt       Shp  answered    when  the  question  was  again  put  to  lier 

".i;fcrjSaotr-"TWdo™S%o..Md  i  .urLon,  W«.  »«- 
'"'•riL  firmness  did  BoKksert  her  once  on  the  Saturday:  but  on  the 

S^^JSrStia-n'.STtilXthe  touching  voice  oMhe  hciis  and    js 

LU^^nft."-:!.' SreriJSroTe^iLvers  issuing  ^^^^^^ 

made  ;ou„g  apun  and  revived  by  the  d.v.ne  table?    .     ,     .    ^  » 

orth.^n  a  ;     he  simplest,  tlic  h-ast  of  these  little  chiUlrenJ 

What  must  have   been  one's  feelhig.s  at  that  tune,  when  the-,  Chr.s- 

"T:^«ouo  c,uo  omrUceres  mc  in  fmcm  f "  (How  long  wilt  tUou  forget  :ne  V,  Sur- 
^f^Ji::l^o!:iA^S^^-  above,  aa  to  the  deep  in^prcBsion  made  on  Lcr  Oy 
the  aouJid  of  bella. 
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lian  world  was  still  ono,  still  undividpr?  ?    wi,„+         *  ^ 
throes  of   that  yoiniff  soul  whirl     Sr    Vu*  "'"^*  ^''^^  heen  th* 
Could  she  whoAvit  fall)  'ni  •     .     . 

not  the   loss  d.  ril  •  ^050  ed  tlTr  ml     "^^ 

she  wlio  till  now  IiadUueved  ho  selV^  *'"'''  "  r  ^^'^  ^^''"'^^  '  could 
she  said,  a  girl  altogelhrsubm  Sve  o  IL'r'.'  /^  " ''  ^^^^Si'^'"  ^^ 
out  terror  see  the  Cliurch  a^S^st  her"  ^^^,^^''''^^-<^oukl  she  with- 
with  God-alone  excepted  frlTntl.ewi  >r  """*;'  T^'""  ^^"  are  united 
communion,  on  the  da  on  wrrhtL''"  f^t'^"'^^^  ^'^'l  universal 
mankind-alone  to  be  deluded  !  !  ^  ''  °^  ^^^^^^  ^^'^  "P^^^d  t* 
And  was  this  exclusion   uniust?     *     '  'n,^  m    •  .•     ,  ( 

too  humble  ever  to  pretend  thnt  if  Lc  .  '•  w  /^"^  <^Iinstian's  soul  is^ 
After  all,  what  whS  w^Tii  f  f  V]^^'^  *"  ^^'^'^'^'^  its  God.  .  . 
these  doctors?'  IVZ  Inn  The  snentf'^  *"  ^"^""'^^  ^'^^««  P^^'^tes 
^vho  had  studied  '  Was  t  Lte  n^f  ""^'""^  -'^  ™^"-^  ^^^^  men-me. 
in  an  ignorant  gi;,^soppol7herLffTtl;i''^  "'^f  '^"""''^^"^  P"^^ 
girl  to  men  in  autho dfyr^  ^  ^\*t'  ''Vr,?"^—''  ^"""^  «''"PJ« 
agitate,!  her  mind  ^       '     '     '     Undoubtedly  fears  of  the  kind 

this  time,  sustained  her         ^"^^ated  her  answers  to  her.  and.  up  to 

more  in  this  presdng  need'of "  hers  '  v£?'  "^'', '  "l?  '^^^  ^^'^«  "« 
countenances  of  the  saints  annimi  ^Vherefore  do  those  consoling 
and  growing  paler  dTy.^"^'^'  '^^  wTeVe'f 'P'  'V  ^''"^^^^^  ^'^^^^ 
ised  deliverance  delayed'^'  '  "  '  Z\Z  %^^  '^''-  ««  lo°g-P^om- 
these  questions  to  heLlf  o;er'and  ov^.rl  •  *^'^  P':'?"'^  ^^^«  P^* 
gently,  she  has  over  and  over  a-"t  ouarSd  'J^,''T''''  •''^^°"^' 
angels.     But  angels  who  do  notkern?)    •  ^    '*^'  ^T  ^""'"^^^  '^'id 

ofli<rht?    .     .    ^     hJVLZthlV    7'^^^^^^ 
cur  to  her  mind  ^    ^^""^  *^'^  ^"^'^^^  thought  did  not  oc- 

av^^g,r;^br^;;;s-™  i^^:7^f  i;^^-«* -p-^^  ^i.- 

lawyers  Thought  it  easv  for  ht'r  to?  •  '     .     ^^^'"'"^  ^'^  "^e."     The 

ing  soul.  "      •     .     .     And  the  body  was  following  the  sink 

imagined  herself  j.oiso  ,<      '  lU   ',  'r    i  ""?  '"•*  ^'''''  ^"^ might  have 
it  would  have  pu    an  e  cl  to  tl  is  S    ''   "''^ ''"  '"'"'^'^^  ^"  ''^'-  ^^^^^^  ' 
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her  dear.     .     .     .     She  must  die  by  justice  and  be  burnt     .     .     . 
See  and  cure  her." 

All  attention,  indeed,  was  paid  her  ;  she  was  visited  and  bled,  but 
was  none  the  better  for  it,  remaining  weak  and  nearly  dying. 
Whether  through  fear  that  she  should  escape  thus  and  die  without 
retracting,  or  that  her  bodily  weakness  inspired  hopes  that  her  mind 
would  be  more  easily  dealt  with,  the  judges  made  an  attempt  whUe 
she  was  Iving  in  this  state  (April  18).  They  visited  her  in  her  cham- 
ber, and  represented  to  her  that  she  would  be  in  great  danger  if  shs 
did'not  reconsider  and  follow  the  advice  of  the  Church.  "Itseema 
to  me,  indeed,"  she  said,  "seeing  my  sickness,  that  I  am  in  great 
danger  of  death.  If  so,'  God's  will  be  done  ;  I  should  like  to  confess, 
recetve  my  Saviour,  and  be  laid  in  holy  ground."—"  If  you  desire  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  you  must  do  as  good  Catholics  do,  and  sub- 
mit yourself  to  it."  She  made  no  reply.  But  on  the  judge's  repeat, 
ing  iiis  words,  she  said  :  "  If  the  body  die  in  prison,  I  hope  that  you 
wUl  lay  it  in  holy  ground  ;  if  you  do  not,  I  appeal  to  our  Lord." 

Already  in  .^he  course  of  these  examiuations  she  had  expressed  one 
of  her  last  wishes.  Question.  "You  say  that  you  wear  a  man's 
dress  by  God's  command,  and  yet,  in  case  you  die,  you  want  a 
woman's  aluM"— Answer.  "All  I  want  is  to  have  a  long  one." 
This  touching  answer  was  ample  proof  that,  in  this  extremity,  she 
was  much  less  occupied  with  care  about  life  than  with  the  fears  of 
modesty. 

The  doctors  preached  to  their  patient  for  a  long  tmie  ;  and  he  who 
had  taken  on  liimself  the  esnecial  care  of  exhorting  her.  Master 
Nicolas  Midy,  a  scholastic  of  Paris,  closed  the  scene  by  saying  bitter- 
ly to  her  :  "If  you  don't  obey  the  Church,  you  will  be  abandoned  for 
a  Saracen." — "lam  a  good  Christian,"  she  replied  meekly,  "I  was 
properly  baptized,  and  will  die  like  a  good  Christian." 

The  slowness  of  these  proceedings  drove  the  English  wild  with  im- 
patience. Winchester  had  hoped  to  have  l)een  able  to  bring  the  trial 
ta  an  end  before  the  campaign  ;  to  have  forced  a  confession  from  the 
prisoner,  ami  have  dishonored  King  Charles.  This  blow  struck,  ho 
would  recover  Louvicirs,  s(!cure  Normandy  and  the  Seine,  and  th(;n 
repair  to  Bale  to  begin  anotlier  war— a  theological  war— to  sit  there  as 
arbiter  of  Christendom,  and  make  and  unmake  pope-s.  At  the  very 
moment  he  had  these  high  designs  in  view,  he  was  compelled  to  cool 
his  heels,  waiting  upon  what  it  miglit  please  this  girl  to  say. 

The  unlucky  Cauchon  happened  at  this  precise  juncture  to  have 
offended  tlie  Ciiapter  of  Rouen,  from  which  he  was  soliciting  a  de- 
cision against  th(^  Pucelle  :  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  addressed 
beforehand  as  "My  lord,  the  archbishop."  Winchester  determiTied 
to  disregard  tlu;  delays  of  these  Normans,  and  to  refer  at  once  to  tho 
great  theological  tribunal,  the  University  of  Paris. 

While  waiting  for  tin;  answer,  w.w  attempts  were  made  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  accused  ;  and  Ixjth  stratagem  and  terror 


^ 
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were  brought  into  play.  In  the  course  of  a  second  admonition  (May 
2),  the  preiicher,  Master  Chatillon,  proposed  to  her  to  submit  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  her  visions  to  persons  of  her  own  party.  She 
did  not  give  in  to  tlie  snare.  "  As  to  this,"  she  said,  "  I  depend  on 
my  Judge,  tlie  Kiug  of  heaven  and  earth."  She  did  not  say  tliis 
time,  as  before,  "On  God  and  the  Pope." — "Well,  the  Church  will 

ive  you  u\\  and  you  will  be  in  danger  of  fire,  both  soul  and  body. 

ou  will  not  do  what  we  tell  you  until  you  suffer  body  and  soul." 

They  did  not  stop  at  vagus  threats.  On  the  third  admonition, 
wliich'took  place  in  her  chamber  (May  11),  the  executioner  was  sent 
for  and  she  was  told  that  the  torture  was  ready.  .  .  .  But  tlu; 
mauoiuvre  failed.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  found  that  she  had  resumed 
idl,  and  more  than  all  her  courage,  liaised  up  after  temptation,  she 
seemed  to  have  mounted  a  step  nearer  the  source  of  grace.  "  The 
angel  Gabriel,"  she  said,  "  has  appeared  to  strengthen  me  ;  it  was  he, 
my  saints  have  assured  me  so.  .  .  .  God  has  been  ever  my 
master  in  what  I  have  done  ;  the  devil  has  never  had  power  over  me. 
.  .  .  Though  you  should  tear  off  my  limbs  and  pluck  my  soul 
from  my  body,  1  would  say  nothing  else."  The  spirit  was  so  visibly 
manifested  in  her  that  her  last  adversary,  the  preacher  Chatillon,  was 
touched  and  became  her  defender,  declaring  that  a  trial  so  conducted 
seemed  to  him  null,  Cauchon,  beside  himself  with  rage,  compelled 
him  to  silence 

The  reply  of  the  University  arrived  at  last.  The  decision  to  which 
it  came  on  "the  twelve  articles  was,  that  this  girl  was  wholly  the  dev- 
il's ;  was  imjiious  in  regard  to  her  parents  ;  thirsted  for  Christian 
blood,  &c.  This  was  the  opinion  given  by  the  faculty  of  theology. 
That  of  law  was  more  moderate,  declaring  her  to  be  deserving  of 
l)uuishment,  but  with  two  reservations — 1st,  in  case  she  persisted  in 
lier  non-submissiou  ;  2d,  if  she  were  in  her  right  senses. 

At  the  same  time,  tlie  University  wrote  to  the  Pope,  to  the  cardi- 
nals, and  to  the  King  of  England,  lauding  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
and  setting  forth,  "  that  there  seemed  to  it  to  have  l^eeu  great  gravity 
observed,  and  a  holy  and  just  v?ay  of  proceeding,  which  ought  to  be 
most  satisfactory  to  all." 

Armed  with  this  response,  some  of  the  as-sessors  were  for  burning 
her  without  further  delay  ;  which  would  have  been  sufficient  satisfac- 
tion foi^  the  doctors,  whose  authority  she  rejected,  but  not  for  the 
English,  who  required  a  retraction  that  should  defame  {infamdt)  King 
Charles.  They  had  recourse  to  a  new  admonition  and  a  new  preacher, 
Master  Pierre  Morice,  which  was  attended  by  no  better  result.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  dwelt  upon  the  authority  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
"  which  is  the  light  of  all  science." — "  Though  I  .should  see  the  exe- 
cutioner and  the  fire  there,"  she  exclaimed,  "though  I  were  in  the 
fire,  I  could  only  say  what  I  have  said." 

It  was  by  this  time  the  2;jd  of  May,  the  day  after  Pentecost  ;  Win 
Chester  could  remain  uo  longer  at  Rouen,  aud  it  behooved  to  make  aa 
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end  of  the  business.  Therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  get  up  a  great  and 
terrible  public  scene,  which  should  either  terrify  the  recusant  into 
submission,  or,  at  the  least,  blind  the  people.  Loyseleur,  Chatillon, 
and  Morice  were  sent  to  visit  lier  the  evening  before,  to  promise 
her  that  if  she  would  submit  and  quit  her  man's  dress,  she  should  be 
delivered  out  of  the  hands  of   the  English,  and  placed  m  those  of 

tlie  Church.  i.  d  •   i.  /->  i 

This  fearful  farce  was  enacted  in  the  cemetery  of  bamt-Ouen,  be- 
hind the  beautifully  severe  monastic  church  so  called  ;  and  which  had 
by  that  dav  assumed  its  present  appearance.  On  a  scaffolding  raised 
for  the  purpose  sat  Cardinal  Winchester,  the  two  judges,  and  thirty- 
three  a.ssessors,  of  whom  manv  had  their  scribes  seated  at  their  feet. 
On  another  scaffold,  in  the  midst  of  hiiis»iers  and  tortures,  was  Jeanne, 
in  male  attire,  and  also  notaries  to  talve  down  her  confessions,  and  a 
preacher  to  admonish  her  ;  and,  at  its  foot,  among  the  crowd,  was  re- 
marked a  strange  auditor,  the  executioner  upon  his  cart,  ready  to  bear 
her  off  as  soon  as  she  should  be  adjudged  his. 

The  preacher  on  this  dav,  a  famous  doctor,  Guillaume  Erard,  con- 
ceived himself  bound,  on  so  fine  an  opportunity,  to  give  the  reins  to 
his  eloquence;  and  bv  his  zeal  he  spoiled  all.  "  O,  noble  house  of 
France  "  he  exclaimed,  "which  wast  ever  wont  to  be  protectress  of 
the  faith  how  hast  thou  been  abused  to  ally  thyself  with  a  heretic 
and  schismatic.  .  .  ."  So  far  the  accused  had  listened  patiently, 
but  wlien  the  nreacher.  turning  towards  her,  said  to  her,  raising  his 
finger,  "  It  is  to  thee,  Jehanne,  that  I  address  myself,  and  I  tell  thee 
that  thy  king  is  a  heretic  and  schismatic,'  the  admirable  girl,  forget- 
ting all  her  danger,  burst  forth  Avith,  "On  my  faith,  sir,  with  all  due 
respect,  I  undertake  to  tell  you,  and  to  swear,  on  pain  of  my  life  that 
he  is  the  noblest  Christian  of  all  Christians,  the  sincerest  lover  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  Church,  and  not  what  you  call  him."—"  Silence  her, 
called  out  Cauchon. 

Thus  all  these  efforts,  pains,  and  expense,  had  been  thrown  away. 
The  accused  adhered  to  what  she  had  said.  All  they  could  obtain 
from  lier  was  her  consent  to  submit  herself  to  the  Pojyr.  Cauchon  re- 
plied "  Tlie  Pope  is  too  far  off."  He  then  began  to  read  the  sentence 
of  condemnation,  which  had  been  drawn  up  beforehand,  and  in 
which,  among  other  things,  it  was  specified  :  "  And  furthermore,  you 
haveoljstinatelv  i)frsisted  in  refusing  to  submit  yourself  to  the  Holy 
Father  and  to'  the  Council,"  &c.  Meanwhile  Loyseleiir  and  Erard 
conjured  her  to  have  pity  on  herself  ;  on  which  the  bi.shop,  catchmg 
at  a  shadow  of  hope,  discontinued  his  reading.  Tliis  drove  the  Eng- 
lish mad  ;  and  one  of  Winchester's  secretaries  told  Caucheon  it  was 
clear  that  he  favonid  the  girl— acharge  rej)eated  by  the  cardinal's 
chajilain.  "  Thou  art  a  liar,"  exclaimed  the  bishop.  "And  thou, 
wa.s  th.;  retort,  "art  a  traitor  to  the  king."  These  grave  personages 
Beeine<l  to  br;  on  tlic  jxtint  of  going  to  cuffs  on  the  judgment-seat. 
Erard,  not   discouraged,  threatened,  prayed.     One  while  he   said, 
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"Johanno,  wo  pity  voa  so  !  .  .  .  "  and  anothor,  "Abjuro  or 
be  burnt  ! "  All  pmsont  evincod  an  intprcst  in  tho  matter,  down  even 
to  a  worthy  catchpole  {himsier),  who,  touched  with  comjiassion  be- 
souglit  her  to  ^ivo  way,  assuring  lier  that  she  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  tho  English  and  placed  in  those  of  tlie  Church.  "  Well 
then,"  she  said,  "  I  will  sign."  On  this,  Cauchon,  turning  to  the  car- 
dinal, respectfully  inquired  what  was  to  be  done  next.  "  Admit  her 
to  do  penance,"  replied  the  ecclesiastical  prince. 

Winchester's  secretary  drew  out  of  his  sleeve  a  brief  revocation 
only  six  lines  long  (that  which  was  given  to  the  world  took  up  six 
pages),  and  put  a  pen  in  her  hand,  but  she  could  not  sign.  She 
pmilod  and  drew  a  circle  :  the  secretary  took  her  hand,  and  guided  it 
to  make  a  cross. 

The  sentence  of  grace  was  a  most  severe  one  : — "  Jehanne,  we  con- 
demn you,  out  of  our  grace  and  moderation,  to  pass  the  rest  of  your 
days  in  prison,  on  the  bread  of  grief  and  water  of  anguish,  and  so 
to  mourn  your  sins." 

She  was  admitted  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge  to  do  penance  no 
doubt,  nowhere  save  in  the  prisons  of  the  Church.  The  ecclesiastic 
in  pace,  however  severe  it  might  be,  would  at  the  least  withdraw  her 
from  the  hands  of  the  English,  place  her  under  shelter  from  their  in- 
sults, save  her  honor.  Judge  of  her  surprise  and  despair  when  the 
bishop  coldly  said  :  "  Take  her  back  whence  you  brought  her." 

Nothing  was  done  ;  deceived  on  this  wise,  she  could  not  fail  to  re- 
tract her  retraction.  Yet,  though  she  had  abided  by  it,  the  Eno-lish, 
in  their  fury,  would  not  have  allowed  her  so  to  escape.  They  had 
come  to  Saint  Oueu  in  the  hope  of  at  last  burning  the  sorceress,  had 
w-aited  panting  and  breathless  to  this  end  ;  and  now  they  were  to  be 
dismissed  on  this  fashion,  paid  with  a  .slip  of  parchment,  a  signature, 
a  grimace.  ...  At  the  very  moment  the  bishop  discontinueci 
reading  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  stones  flew  upon  the  scaffold- 
ing without  any  respect  for  the  cardinal.  .  .  .  The  doctors  were 
in  peril  of  their  lives  as  they  came  down  from  their  seats  into  the 
public  place  ;  swords  were  in  all  directions  pointed  at  their  throats. 
The  more  moderate  among  the  English  confined  themselves  to  insult- 
ing language:  "Priests,  you  are  not  earning  the  king's  monev." 
The  doctors,  making  off  in  all  haste,  said  tremblingly  :  "Do  not' be 
uneasy,  we  shall  soon  have  her  again." 

And  it  was  not  the  soldiery  alone,  not  the  English  mob,  alwavs  so 
ferocious,  which  displayed  this  thirst  for  blood.  The  better  born,  the 
great,  the  lords,  were  no  less  sanguinary.  The  king's  man,  his  tutor, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  said  like  the  soldiers  :  "  The  king's  business 
goes  on  badly  :    the  girl  will  not  be  burnt." 

According  to  English  notions,  Warwick  was  the  mirror  of  worthi- 
ness, the  accomplished  Englishman,  the  perfect  r/ciitleman.  Brave 
and  devout,  liki;  his  master,  Henry  V.,  ami  the  zealous  champion  erf 
the  cstuJjlisluid  Church,  he  had  performed  the  pilj^rimagc  to  the  lioly 
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Land  as  well  as  many  other  chivalrous  expeditions,  not  failing  to 
ffive  tournavs  on  his  route  :  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  celebrated 
of  which  took  place  at  the  gates  of  Calais,  where  he  defied  the  whole 
chivalry  of  France.  This  tournay  was  long  remembered  ;  and  the 
oravery  and  magnificence  of  this  Warwick  served  not  a  little  to  pre- 
pare tlie  way  for  the  famous  Warwick,  the  king-maker. 

With  all  iiis  chivalry,  Warwick  was  not  the  less  savagely  eager  for 
the  death  of  a  woman,'  and  one  who  was,  too,  a  prisoner  of  war.  The 
best  and  the  most  looked-up-to  of  the  English,  Avas  as  little  dete:rod 
by  honorable  scruples  as  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  from  puttmg 
to  death  on  the  award  of  priests,  and  by  fire,  her  who  had  humbled 
them  by  the  sword. 

This  great  English  people,  with  so  many  good  and  solid  qualities, 
is  infected  by  one  vice,  which  corrupts  these  very  qualities  them- 
selves. This  rooted,  all-noisoning  vice  is  pride  :  a  cruel  disease,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  the*  principle  of  English  life,  the  explanation  of 
its  contradictions,  the  secret  of  its  acts.  With  them,  virtue  or  crime 
is  almost  ever  the  result  of  pride  ;  even  their  follies  have  no  other 
source.  This  pride  is  sensitive,  and  easily  pained  in  the  extreme  ; 
they  are  great  sufferers  from  it,  and  again  make  it  a  point  of  pride  to 
conceal  these  sufferings.  Nevertheless,  they  will  have  vent.  The  two 
expressive  words,  dimppointment  and  mortification,  are  peculiar  to 
the  English  language  . 

This  self -adoration,  this  internal  worship  of  the  creature  for  its  own 
sake,  is  the  sin  by  which  Satan  fell  ;  the  height  of  impiety.  This  is 
the  reason  that  with  so  many  of  the  virtues  of  humanity,  with  their 
Heriousness  and  sobrietv  of  demeanor,  and  with  their  Biblical  turn  of 
mind,  no  nation  is  further  oti  from  grace.  They  are  the  only  people 
who  have  been  unable  to  claim  the  authorship  of  the  Imitation  of 
Jesus  :  a  Frenchman  might  write  it,  a  German,  an  Italian,  never  an 
Englishman.  From  Shakspeare  to  Milton,  from  Milton  to  Byron, 
their  beautiful  and  sombre  literature  is  skeptical,  Judaical,  satanic, 
in  a  word,  antichri.stian.  "  As  regards  law,"  as  a  legist  well  says, 
"  the  English  are  Jews,  the  French  Christians."  A  theologian  might 
fcxpres.s  himself  in  the  same  manner  as  regards  faith.  The  American  In- 
dians, with  that  ijenetration  and  originality  they  so  often  exhibit,  ex- 
pressed this  distinction  in  their  fashion.  "  Christ,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  was  a  Frenchman  whom  the  English  crucified  in  London  ;  Pontius 
Pilate  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  (Jreat  Britain." 

The  Jews  never  exhibited  the  rage  against  Jesus  which  the  English 
did  against  Pucelle.  It  must  be  owned  that  she  had  wounded  them 
cruelly  in  the  most  sensible  i)art— in  the;  simple  but  deep  esteem  they 
have  'for  themselves.  At  Orleans,  tlie  invincible  men-at-arms,  the 
famous  ardnTs,  Tallwl  at  their  head,  had  shown  their  iiacks  ;  at  Jar- 
geaii,  siifltrrcd  by  the  good  walls  of  a  fortified  town,  they  had  suf- 
fered th.-nisi-lves  to  be  tixken  ;  at  Patuy,  they  had  fled  as  fast  as  tln'ir 
legs  would  carry  them,  Qcd  before  a  girl.     .     .     .     This  was  hard  t» 
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I)(<  homo,  and  ihosc  taciturn  English  worn  forcvor  pondoring  over  tho 
disgrace.  .  .  .  Thoy  had  been  afraid  of  a  girl,  and  it  was  not 
very  certain  Imt  that,  ciiaiiied  as  she  was,  the/  felt  fear  of  her  still, 
.  .  .  though,  seemingly,  not  of  her,  but  of  the  Devil,  Avhose 
agent  she  was.  At  least,  they  endeavored  both  to  believe  and  to 
liave  it  believed  so. 

But  there  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this,  for  she  was  said  to  be 
a  virgin  ;  and  it  was  a  notorious  and  well- ascertained  fact,  that  the 
Devil  could  not  make  a  compact  with  a  virgin.  The  coolest  liead 
nmong  the  English,  Bedford,  the  regent,  resolved  to  have  the  point 
cleared  up  ;  and  his  wife,  the  duchess,  intrusted  the  matter  to  some 
matrons,  who  declared  Jehanne  to  be  a  maid  :*  a  favorable  declaration 
which  turned  against  her,  by  giving  rise  to  another  superstitious  no- 
tion ;  to  wit,  that  her  virginity  constituted  her  strength,  her  i)ower, 
and  that  to  deprive  her  of  it  was  to  disann  her,  was  to  break  the 
charm,  and  lower  her  to  the  level  of  other  women. 

The  poor  girl's  only  defen(;e  against  such  a  danger  had  been  wear- 
ing male  attire  ;  though,  strange  to  say,  no  one  had  ever  seemed  able 
to  understand  her  motive  for  wearing  it.  All,  both  friends  and  ene- 
mies, were  scandalized  by  it.  At  the  outset,  she  had  been  obliged  to 
explain  her  reasons  to  the  women  of  Poitiers  ;  and  when  made  pris- 
oner, and  under  the  care  of  the  ladies  of  Luxemburg,  those  excellent 
per.sons  prayed  her  to  clothe  herself  as  honest  girls  were  wont  to  do. 
Above  all,  the  Englisli  ladies,  who  liave  always  made  a  parade  of 
chastity  and  modesty,  must  have  considered  her  so  disguising  herself 
monstrous,  and  insufferably  indecent.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  sent 
her  female  attire;  Imt  by  whom?  l)y  a  man,  a  tailor.  The  fellow, 
with  impudent  f.imiliarity,  was  about  to  pass  it  over  her  head,  and, 
when  she  pu.shed  him  away,  laid  his  unmannerly  liand  upon  her ; 
Ills  tailor's  hand  on  that  hand  which  had  borne  the  flag  of  France — 
she  boxed  his  ear. 

If  women  could  not  understand  this  feminine  question,  how  much 
Ifss  could  priests  !  .  .  .  They  quoted  the  text  of  a  council  held  in 
the  fourth  century,  which  anathematized  such  changes  of  dress  ;  not 
seeing  that  the  y)rohibition  specially  applied  to  a  period  when  man- 
ners liad  been  barely  retrieved  from  pagan  im]nirities.  The  doctors 
l>elonging  to  the  party  of  Charles  VIII. ,  the  ajOTlogists  of  the  Pucelle, 
find  exceeding  difficulty  in  justifying  her  on  this  liead.  One  of  them 
(thouglit  to  be  G''T.?oD)  makes  the  gratuitous  supposition  that  the  mo- 
ment she  dismounted  from  her  horse,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  resum- 
ing woman's  apparel  ;  confessing  that  Esther  and  Judith  had  had 
recourse  to  more  natural  and  feminine  means  for  their  triumphs  over 
tlie  enemies  of  God's  people.  Entirely  preoccupied  with  the  soul, 
the.se  theologians  .seem   to  have  held  tlie  body  cheap  ;  provided  the 

*  Must  it  ho  Paid  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  so  generally  rHtfcmcd  as  an  honorable 
and  wfll-rosrulated  man,  "  saw  what  ttwk  place  on  this  occasion,  concoalcd  "  fcrat 
in  quodam  loco  eecreto  ubi  \-idebat  Joannam  visitari).    Notices  dei  M.HQ.,  hi.  oTi. 
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written  Uw   he  followed,  the  soul  will  be  saved  ;  the  flesh  may  take 
Us  chance  .     •     A  poor  and  shnple  girl  may  be  pardoned  her  ina- 

'^S^^^^^S^cSi^n  lieS  below,  that  soul  andbody  are  so  clc^ely 
bound  one  wtth  the  other,  that  the  soul  takes  the  flesh  along  with  i 
undere-oes  the  same  hazards,  and  is  answerable  for  It.  .  .  .  ims 
has  e?er  been  a  heavv  fatality  ;  but  how  much  more  so  does  it  become 
under  a  reliiioas  law,  which  ordains  the  endurance  of  insult,  and 
whkh  does  not  allow  imperilled  honor  to  escape  by  flmging  away  the 
bodv  and  taking  refuge  in  the  world  of  spirits  ! 

On  the  Friday  and  the  Saturday,  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  despoiled 
of  her  man's  drlss,  had  much  to  fear.  Brutalit.',  furious  hatred,  ven- 
geance, might  severally  incite  the  cowards  to  degrade  her  before  she 
Tierished  tS  sully  what  they  were  about  to  burn  .  .  .  ^fff^ 
hevmigbt  be  tempted  to  varnish  their  \ni-:imy  hv^o-eason  oj  state, 
accord^^nl  to  the  notions  of  the  day-by  depriving  her  of  her  virgiu- 
UvSey  would  undoubtedly  destroy  that  secret  power  of  which  the 
EngiS  entertained  such  great  dread,  who  perhaps,  might  recover 
thefr  courage  when  they  knew  that,  after  all,  she  was  but  a  woman. 
Accordin' t^o  her  confeLor.  to  whom  she  divulged  the  fact  an  Eng- 
lishman not  a  common  soldier,  but  a  gentleman  :.  ord,  pa  riotically 
devS  himself  to  this  execution,  bravely  undertook  to  violate  a  girl 
laden  wUh  fetters,  and,   being  unable  to  effect  his  wishes,   rained 

'^"."On'r^'suaday  morning.  Trinity  Sunda.-^  when  it  was  Ume  for 
her  to  rise  (as  she  told  him  who  speaks),  she  said  to  her  Euglibli 
1  uarS  'Leave  me,  that  I  may  get  up.'  One  of  them  took  off  her 
woman's  dress,  emptied  the  bag  in  which  was  the  man's  apparel,  and 
saTtoher  '  Get  up.'-' Gentlemen,' she  said,  '  you  know  that  dress 
t?  forbidden  ^e ;  Lcuse  me,  I  will  not  put  it  on.'  The  point  was 
contested  tm  noon  ;  when,  being  compelled  to  go  out  for  some  bodily 
w^nt   she  put  it  on.     When  she  came  back,  they  would  give  her  no 

"^  In^^^dXvril:  wrrf^thlliterest  of  the  English  that  she  should 
resume  heV  man's  dress,  an<l  so  make  null  and  vend  a  retraction  ob- 
tafneTwith  such  difficulty.  But  at  this  moment,  their  rage  no  longer 
knew  any  b^^^^^^^^^^  I'-i  j^^^  made  a  bold  attempt  upun 
ilouen  \  wouhi  have  been  a  lucky  hit  to  uive  swept  off  l^e  ludgys 
from  the  judgmnnt-seat,  and  hav.  .carried  W  inchester  and  Bedford  to 
r  k  ers  tbc^  latter  was.  subseq.,.,.ntly,  all  but  taken  on  his  return, 
•between  Kouen  and  Paris.  As  long  as  this  accursed  girl  lived,  who 
beyond  a  doubt,  continued  in  prison  to  practice  her  sorceries,  theie 
was  no  safety  for  the  English  :  perish,  she  must. 

^H-^l^'Cothl^e  cX;i\l;'!:;.d'thL^;^Jt^tunf  Jl^turian  .inU  into  th«  mere  En,li3h. 
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Tho  assessors,  who  Imd  notico  instantly  /rivon  thorn  of  her  change 
ot  dress,  found  somo  hundred  Eno:lish  in  tiie  court  to  obstruct  their 
passage  ;  wlio,  tlunkino;  that  if  these  doctors  entered,  tiiev  mitrht  spoil 
all  threatened  them  with  their  axes  and  swords,  and  chased  them  out 
calling  f  liem  tmitori^  of  Ar?naffnacs.  Cauclion,  introduced  with  much 
difhculty,  assumed  an  air  of  gayety  to  pay  his  court  to  Warwick,  and 
said  with  a  laugh,  '•  She  is  caught." 

On  the  Monday,  he  returned  along  witli  the  inquisitor  and  eight 
assessors,  to  question  the  Pucelle,  and  ask  her  why  she  had  resumed 
that  dress,  bhe  made  no  excuse,  but  bravely  facing  the  danger  said 
that  the  dress  was  fitter  for  lier  as  long  as  she  was  guarded ^by  men 
and  that  faith  had  not  been  kept  with  her.  Her  saints,  too,  had  tohl 
lier,  "that  it  was  great  pity  she  had  abjured  to  save  her  life."  Still 
she  did  not  refuse  to  resume  woman's  dress.  "Put  me  in  a  seemly 
and  safe  prison,"  she  said,  "  I  will  be  good,  and  do  whatever  the 
Church  .shall  wish. 

On  leaving  her,  the  bishop  encountered  Warwick  and  a  crowd  of 
Ji-nglish  ;  and  to  show  himself  a  good  Englishman,  he  .said  in  their 
tongue,  "  Farewell,  farewell."  This  joyous  adieu  was  about  synony- 
mous with  "  Good  evening,  good  evening  ;  all's  over." 

On  the  Tuesday,  the  judges  got  up  at  the  archbishop's  palace  a 
court  of  a.ssessors  as  they  best  might ;  some  of  them  had  assisted  at 
the  hrst  sittings  only,  others  at  none  •  in  fact,  composed  of  men  of  all 
sorts  priests,  legists,  and  even  three  physicians.  The  judges  recapit- 
ulated to  them  what  had  taken  place,  and  asked  their  opinion  This 
opmion,  quite  different  from  what  was  expected,  was  that  the  pris- 
oner should  be  summoned,  and  her  act  of  abjuration  be  read  over  to 
lier.  \V  hetlier  this  was  in  the  i)o\ver  of  the  judges  is  doubtful  In 
the  midst  of  the  fury  and  swords  of  a  raging  soldiery,  there  was  in 
reality  no  judge,  and  no  possibility  of  judgment.  Blood  was  the  one 
tiling  wanted  ;  and  that  of  the  judges  was,  perhaps,  not  far  from  flow- 
ing. J  hey  hastily  drew  up  a  summons,  to  be  served  the  next  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock  ;  she  was  not  to  appear,  .save  to  be  burnt. 

Cauchon  sent  her  a  confessor  in  the  morning,  brother  Martin  I'Ad- 
venu,  "  to  prepare  her  for  her  death,  and  persuad.3  her  to  repentance. 

.  .  .  And  when  he  ajiprized  her  of  the  death  she  was  to  die  that 
clay,  she  began  to  cry  out  grievously,  to  give  wav,  and  tear  her  hair  : 
Alas  !  am  I  to  be  treated  so  horribly  and  cruelly?  must  my  body, 
pure  as  froiu  birth,  and  which  was  never  contaniinated,  be  this  day 
consumed  and  reduced  to  ashes  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  I  would  rather  be  belieaded 
seven  times  over  than  be  burnt  on  this  wise.     .     .  Oh  i  I  mak(» 

me  r^"  *"  ^'"^'  ^^^  ^^^""^  ^'^'^°^  ""^  *''*"  "''■''"^  ''"'^  grievances  done 
After  this  burst  of  grief,  she  recovered  herself  and  confes.sed  ;  she 
then  asked  to  communicate.  The  brother  was  embarrassed  ;  but 
ct^isulting  the  bishop,  the  latter  told  him  to  administer  tlie  .sacra- 
ment,     and  whatever  else  she  might  ask."     Thus,  at  tho  very  mo- 
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ment  he  condemned  lier  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  cut  her  of!  from 
the  (."hurch,  he  gave  her  all  that  the  Church  gives  to  her  faithful. 
Perhaps  a  last  sentiment  of  humanity  awoke  in  the  heart  of  the 
wicked  judse  :  he  considered  it  enough  to  burn  the  poor  creature, 
without  driving  her  to  despair  and  damning  her.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
wicked  priest,  through  freethinking  levity,  allowed  her  to  receive 
the  sacraments  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  which,  after  all,  might 
Gcrve  to  calm  and  silence  the  sufferer.  .  .  .  Besides,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  do  \L  privately,  and  the  eucharist  was  brought  without 
stole  and  1  ght.  But  the  liiouk  complained,  and  the  Church  of  Rouen, 
duly  warned,  was  delighted  to  show  what  it  thought  of  the  judgment 
pronounced  bv  Cauchon  ;  it  sent  along  with  the  body  of  Christ  numer- 
ous torches  and  a  large  escort  of  priests,  who  sang  litanies,  and  as 
they  passed  through  the  streets,  told  the  kueellng  people,  "  Pray  for 

her."  .IV, 

After  partaking  of  the  communion,  which  she  received  with  abun- 
dance of  tears,  she  perceived  the  bishop,  and  addressed  him  with  the 
words,  "Bishop,  I  die  through  you.  ,  .  '  ."  And,  again,  "  Had 
you  put  me  in  the  prisons  of  the  Church  and  given  me  ghostly  keep- 
ers, this  would  not  have  happened.  .  .  .  And  for  this  I  summon 
you  to  answer  before  God." 

Then  seeing  among  the  bystanders  Pierre  Morice,  one  of  the  preach- 
ers by  whom  she  had  beeii  addressed,  she  said  to  him,  "  Ah,  Master 
Pierre,  where  shall  I  be  this  evening?"—"  Have  you  not  good  hope 
in  the  Lord?  " — "  Oh  !  yes  ;  God  to  aid,  I  shall  be  in  Paradise." 

It  was  nine  o'clock  ;  she  was  dressed  in  female  attire,  and  placed 
on  a  cart.  On  one  side  of  her  was  brother  Martin  I'Advenu  ;  the  con- 
stable, Massieu,  was  on  the  other.  The  Augustine  monk,  brother 
Isamb'art,  who  had  already  displayed  such  charity  and  courage,  would 
not  quit  her.  It  is  stated"  that  the  wretched  Loyseleur  also  ascended 
the  cart  to  ask  her  pardon  :  but  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Eng- 
lish would  have  killed  aim.* 

Up  to  this  moment  the  Pucelle  had  never  despaired,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  her  temptation  in  the  Passion  week.  While  say- 
ing, as  she  at  time;  would  say,  "  These  English  will  kill  me,"  .she  in 
reality  did  not  think  so.  She  did  not  imagine  that  she  could  ever  bo 
deserted.  She  liad  faith  in  ln;r  king,  in  tlie  good  people  of  France. 
She  had  .said  expressly,  "There  will  be  some  disturbance  either  in 
])rison  or  at  the  trial,  by  which  I  shall  be  delivered,  .  .  .  greatly, 
victoriously  deliv(,-red."  .  .  .  But  though  king  and  people  de- 
Kerted  her,  she  had  another  source  of  aid,  and  a  far  more  powerful 
and  certain  one,  from  her  friends  ahovo,  her  kind  and  dear  saints. 
When  she  was  a.ssaulting  Saint-Pierre,  and  deserted  by 
lier  followers,  her  saints   sent  an   invisible  army  to  her  aid.     How 


•  Thin,  however.  Is  only  ii  rumor  (Aiidivit  dici.    .    .     .),  a  druiimtic  incident, 
with  which  popular  tradition  huf,  perhaps,  gratuitouely  adorned  the  tale. 
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couM   tlioy  abandon  tlioir  obedient  girl,  tliey  who  had  so  often  pro- 
mised lir>r  safi'tj/  and  (fcHccrniice  ?     .     .     . 

Wlint  tlicu  must  her  thoughts  have  been  when  she  saw  that  slio 
must  die  ;  wlien,  carried  in  a  cart,  she  passed  tlirough  a  trembling 
crowd,  under  the  guard  of  eiglit  hundred  Englishmen  armed  witii 
sword  and  lance  ?  She  wept  and  bemoaned  herself,  yet  reproaclied 
neither  her  king  nor  her  saints.  .  .  .  She  Avas  only  heard  to  utter, 
"O  Rouen,  Rouen  !  iimst  I  then  die  here?" 

The  term  of  her  sad  journey  was  the  old  marV^  t-place,  the  fish- 
market.  Three  scaffolds  had  been  raised  :  on  one  v  as  tlie  Episcopal 
and  royal  cliair,  the  throne  of  the  Cardinal  of  England,  surrounded 
by  the  stalls  of  his  prelates  ;  on  another  were  to  figure  tlie  principal 
])ersonages  of  the  mournful  drama,  the  preacher,  the  judges,  and  the 
bailli,  and  lastly,  the  condenmed  one  ;  apart  was  a  large  scaffolding 
of  plaster,  groaning  under  a  weight  of  wood— nothing  had  been 
grudged  the  stake,  which  struck  terror  by  its  height  alone.  This 
was  not  only  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  execution,  but  was  done 
with  the  intent  that  froju  the  height  to  which  it  was  reared,  the  ex- 
ecutioner might  not  get  at  it  save  at  the  base,  and  that  to  light' it  only, 
so  that  he  would  be  unable  to  cut  short  the  torments  and  relieve  the 
sufferer  as  he  did  with  others,  sparing  them  the  flames.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  important  point  was  that  justice  should  not  be  defrauded 
of  her  due,  or  a  dead  body  be  committed  to  the  flames  ;  they  desired 
that  she  should  be  really  burnt  alive,  and  that,  placed  on  the  summit 
of  this  mountain  of  wood,  and  commanding  the  circle  of  lances  and 
of  swords,  she  might  be  seen  from  every  part  of  the  market-place. 
There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  being  slowly,  tediously  burnt  bo- 
fore  the  eyes  of  a  curious  crowd,  she  might  at  last  be  surprised  into 
some  weakness,  that  something  might  escape  her  which  could  be  set 
down  as  a  disavowal,  at  the  least  some  confused  words  which  might 
be  interpreted  at  pleasure,  perhaps,  low  prayers,  humiliating  cries  for 
mercy,  such  as  proceed  from  a  woman  in  despair.     .     .     . 

A  chronicler,  friendly  to  the  English,  brings  a  heavy  charge 
against  them  at  this  moment.  According  to  him,  they  wanted  her 
gown  to  bi  burnt  first  so  that  she  might  remain  naked,  "in  order  to  re- 
move all  the  doubts  of  the  people  ;'"  that  the  fagots  should  then  bj 
removed  so  that  all  might  draw  nigh  to  see  her,  "and  all  the  secret? 
whicli  can  or  should  be  in  a  woman  ;  "  and  that  after  this  immodest, 
ferocious  exhibition,  "  the  executioners  should  replace  the  great  fire 
on  her  ])oor  carrion.     .     .     ." 

The  frightful  ceremony  began  with  a  sermon.  Master  Nicolas 
Midy,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  University  of  Paris,  preached  upon  the 
•  difying  text :  "  When  one  limb  of  the  Church  is  .sick,  the  whole 
Church  is  sick."  This  poor  Church  could  only  be  cured  by  cutting 
off  a  limb.  lie  wound  up  with  the;  formula:  "Jeanne,  (jo  in  peace, 
the  Church  ran  nf)  longer  defend  thee." 

Tlie  ecclesiastical  judge,  the  Bishop  of  Bcauvais,  then  benignly  c% 
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horled  her  to  take  care  of  her  soul  and  to  recall  all  her  misdeeds  in 
order  that  she  might  awaken  to  true  repentance.  The  assessors  had 
ruled  that  it  was  the  law  to  read  over  her  abjuration  to  liei  ;  the 
bishop  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  feared  her  denials,  her  disclaim- 
ers But  the  pooi^girl  had  no  thought  of  so  chicaning  away  life  :  her 
mind  was  fixed  on  far  other  subjects.  Even  before  she  was  exhorted 
to  repentance,  she  had  knelt  down  and  invoked  God,  the  \  irgin,  bt. 
Michael  and  St.  Catherine,  pardoning  all  and  asking  pardon,  saying 
tothebvstanders,  "Pray  for  me!"  .     In  particular,  she  be^ 

souo-ht  the  priests  to  say  each  a  mass  for  her  soul.  .  .  .  Ana  au 
this  so  devoutly,  humbly,  and  touchingly,  that  svmpathy  becoming  con 
ta-ious,  no  one  could  any  longer  contain  himself  ;  the  Bishop  of  Beau^ 
vals  melted  into  tears,  the  Bishop  of  Boulogne  sobbed,  and  the  very 
English  cried  and  wept  as  well,  Winchester  with  the  rest. 

Mitrht  it  be  in  this  moment  of  universal  tenderness,  of  tears,  ot 
contagious  weakness,  that  the  unhappy  girl  softened,  and  relapsing 
into  tlie  mere  woman,  confessed  that  she  saw  clearly  she  had  erred, 
and  that  apparently  she  had  been  deceived  when  promised  deliver- 
ance This  is  a  pcjint  on  which  we  cannot  implicitly  rely  on  the  in- 
tuited testimony  of  the  English.  Nevertheless  ^t  would  betray 
scant  knowledg  •  of  human  nature  to  doubt,  with  her  hopes  so  fius- 
Jrated  her  having  wavered  in  her  faith.  .  .  •  W  he  her  she  con 
fessed'  to  this  effect  in  words  is  uncertain  ;  but  I  will  confidently 
affirm  that  she  owned  it  in  thought. 

Meanwhile  the  judges,  for  a  moment  put  out  of  couiitenance,  had 
reoivered  their  usualbearing,  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  drying  hus 
eves  began  to  read  the  act  of  condemnation.  He  reminded  the 
Kuilty  one  of  all  her  crimes,  of  lu-r  schism,  idolatry,  invocation  ot 
demons  liow  she  had  been  admitted  to  repentance  and  liow,  se- 
duced by  the  prince  of  lies,  she  had  fallen,  O  grief  !  hke  the  dog  winch 
returns  to  his  vomit.  .  .  .  Therefore,  we  pronounce  you  to  be  a 
rotten  limb,  and  as  such  to  be  lopped  off  from  the  Cliurch  We  de- 
liver you  over  to  the  secular  power,  prayin.^  it  at  the  same  time  to  rc^ 
lax  its  sentence,  and  to  spare  you  death  and  the  mutilation  of  your 

^"Deserted  thus  by  the  Church,  she  put  her  whole  trust  in  God.  She 
a<ked'for  the  cross.  An  Englishman  handed  her  a  cross  which  ho 
made  out  of  a  stick  ;  she  took  it,  ru.lely  fashioned  as  it  was,  wi  h  not 
h-ss  devotion,  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  under  her  ganne.ils  next  to  her 
^kifi  But  what  she  desired  wis  the  crucifix  b.-lnngiiig  to  the 

Churcli.  toliave  it  before  h<-r  eyes  till  she  breatlied  her  last  1  he 
gor,<l  h'issirr  Ma.ssieu  and  brother  Isaml.art.  mterlered  with  sucli 
effect  that  it  was  brought  her  from  St.  Sauveurs.  W  hile  she  wi.s 
eml)rarin"  this  crucifix,  and  brother  Isambart  was  encouraging  h<'r, 
the  English  began  to  think  all  this  exceedingly  tedious  ;  it  was  now 
noon  at  least  ;th.;  .soldiers  grumble.l  and  the  captains  called  out, 
"  What's  this,  priest  ;  do  you  mean  us  to  dme  here'.'       ...      1  hen, 
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losing  pationcr,  nnd  witliout  waiting  for  the  order  from  the  bailli 
\vli(»  alun.^  li!t(l  aiitliority  to  dismiss  Ikm-  todi-atii,  thoy  sent  two  consta- 
l.k's  to  take  lun-  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ])riests.  She  was  seized  at 
tlio  loot  of  the  tnl)uual  by  the  meu-at-arnis,  who  drag"-ed  her  to 
the  executioner  witli  the  words,  "  Do  thy  office.  .  .  ."  The  fury 
of  the  sokliery  lilled  all  present  with  horror  ;  and  many  there  even 
of  the  judges,  ilcd  the  spot  that  they  might  see  no  more. 

\\  hen  she  found  herself  brought  down  to  the  marketplace,  sur- 
rounded by  English,  laying  rude  hands  on  her,  nature  asserted  her 
rights,  and  the  Hesh  was  troubled.     Again  she  cried  out,  "  O  Rouen 
thou  art  then  to  he  my  last  abode  ?     .     .     ."     She  said  no  more,  and' 
in  this  hour  of  fear  and  trouble,  rfiVZwwisj/i  wiilA/icr^s.     . 

She  accused  neither  her  Icing  nor  her  holy  ones.  But  when  she  set 
foot  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  on  viewing  this  great  city,  this  motionless 
and  silent  crowd,  she  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiinin<>-  "  Ah  ! 
Louen,  Rouen,  much  do  I  fear  you  will  suffer  from  my  death'  I  "  She 
who  had  saved  the  people,  and  whom  that  people  deserted,  gave  voice 
to  no  other  sentiment  when  dying  (admirable  sweetness  of  soul  t)  than 
that  of  compassion  for  it. 

She  was  made  fast  under  the  infamous  placard,  mitred  with  a  mitre 
on  which  was  read—"  Heretic,  relapser,  apostate,  idolater.     .  " 

And  then  the  executioner  set  fire  to  the  pile.  .  .  .  She  saw  this 
from  above  and  littered  a  cry.  .  .  .  Then  as  the  brother  who  was 
exhorting  her  paid  no  attention  to  the  fire,  forgetting  herself  in  her 
fear  for  him,  she  insisted  on  his  descending. 

The  jjroof  that  up  to  this  period  she  had  made  no  express  recanta- 
tion IS,  that  th(>  uiiliappy  Cauchon  was  obliged  (no  doubt  by  the  hii>-h 
.Satanic  will  which  presided  over  the  whole)  to  procoed  to  the  foot  "of 
the  pile,  obliged  to  face  his  victim,  to  endeavor  to  extract  some  ad- 
mission from  her.  All  that  he  obtained  Avas  a  few  words,  enough  to 
rack  his  soul.     She  said  to  him  mildly  what  she  had  already  said  • 

IJishop,  I  die  through  you.  ...  If  you  had  put  me  into  the 
church  prisons  this  would  not  have  liappened."  No  doubt  hopes  had 
been  entertained  that  on  finding  herself  abandoned  by  her  kin<r  she 
Avould  at  last  accuse  and  defame  him.  To  the  last  she  defended  him  ■ 
"  Whether  I  have  done  well  or  ill,  my  king  is  faultless  ;  it  was  not 
iie  who  counselled  me. 

:Meanwhile  the  flames  rose.  .  .  .  When  they  first  sej?cd  her 
ihe  unhappy  girl  shrieked  for  holy  imter— this  must  have  been  tho 
cry  of  fear.  .  .  .  But  soon  recovering,  she  called  only  on  God 
on  her  angels  and  her  saints.  She  bore  witness  to  them  :— "  Yes.  my 
voices  were  from  (Jod,  my  voices  have  not  deceived  me."  The  fact 
that  all  her  doubts  vanished  at  this  trying  moment  must  be  taken  as 
a  proof  that  she  accepted  death  as  the  promised  deliverance;  that  sho 
no  longer  understood  lier  salvation  in  the  Judaic  and  material  sense, 
as  until  now  sho  had  done,  that  at  length  she  saw  clearly  ;  and  that 
using  al)ove  all  shadows,  her  gifts  of  illumination  and  of  sanctity 
were  at  the  final  hour  made  perfect  unto  her. 
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The  great  testimony  she  thus  bore  is  attested  by  the  sworn  and  com- 
pelled witness  of  her  death,  l)y  the  Dominican  who  mounted  the  pile 
with  her,  wliom  she  forced  to  descend,  but  who  spoke  to  her  from  its 
foot,  listened  to  her,  and  lie.d  out  to  her  the  crucifix. 

There  is  yet  another  witue.-s  of  this  sainted  death,  a  most  grave 
witness,  who  must  himself  have  been  a  saint.  This  witness,  whose 
name  history  ought  to  preserve,  was  the  Augustine  monk  already 
tnentioued,  brother  Isambart  de  la  Pierre.  During  the  trial,  he  had 
hazarded  his  life  by  counselling  the  Pucelle,  and  yet,  though  so  clearly 
pointed  out  to  the  hate  of  the  English,  he  persisted  in  accompanying 
her  in  the  cart,  procured  the  parish  crucifix  for  her,  and  comforted 
her  in  the  midst  of  the  raging  multitude,  both  on  the  scaffold  where 
she  was  interrogated  and  at  the  stake. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  the  two  venerable  friars,  simple  monks, 
vowed  to  poverty,  and  having  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  in  this  world, 
bear  witness  to  the  scene  we  have  just  described  :  "  We  heard  her," 
they  say,  "in  the  midst  of  the  flames  invoke  her  saints,  her  arch- 
angel ;  several  times  she  called  on  her  Saviour  ...  At  the  last, 
as  her  head  sunk  on  her  bosom,  she  shrieked,  '  Jesus  ! '  " 

"  Ten  thousand  men  wept.  ..."  A  few  of  the  English  alone 
laughed,  or  endeavored  to  laugh.  One  of  the  most  furious  among 
tliem  had  sworn  that  he  would  throw  a  fagot  on  the  pile.  Just  as  he 
brought  it,  she  breathed  her  last.  He  was  taken  ill.  His  comrades 
led  him  to  a  tavern  to  recruit  his  spirits  by  drink,  but  he  was  beyond 
recovery.  "  I  saw,"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  frantic  despair,  "  I  saw  a 
dove  fly  out  of  her  mouth  with  her  last  sigh."  Others  had  read  in 
the  flames  the  word  "  Jesus,"  which  she  so  often  repeated.  The  ex- 
ecutioner repaired  in  the  evening  to  brother  Isambart,  full  of  conster- 
nation, and  confessed  himself  ;  but  felt  persuaded  that  God  would 
never  pardon  him.  .  .  .  One  of  the  English  King's  secretaries 
said  aloud,  on  returning  from  the  dismal  scene,  "We  are  lost  ;  we 
have  burnt  a  saint." 

Though  these  words  fell  from  an  enemy's  month,  they  are  not  the 
less  important  and  will  live,  uncontradicted  by  the  future.  Yes, 
whether  considered  religiously  or  patriotically,  Jeanne  Dare  was  a 
saint. 

Where  find  a  finer  legend  than  this  true  history?  Still,  let  us  be- 
ware of  converting  it  into  a  legend  ;  let  us  i)iously  ])reserve  its  every 
trait,  even  such  iis  are  most  akin  to  human  nature,  and  respect  i.s 
terrible  and  touching  reality. 

Let  the  spirit  of  romance  profane  it  by  its  touch,  if  it  dare  ;  poetry 
will  ever  abstain.  For  what  coulil  it  add  V  .  .  .  The  idea  which, 
throughout  the  middle  age,  it  hud  jjur.sued  from  legend  to  legend, 
was  found  at  the  last  to  be  a  living  being — th(>  dream  was  a  r(>ality. 
The  Virgin,  succorer  in  battle,  invoked  by  knights,  and  looked  for 
from  abov(%  was  ln;re  bcdow.  .  .  .  «nd  in  whom?  H(^re  is  tlio 
marvel.     In  what  was  de!*jji.sed,  in  what  was  lowliest  of  all^  in  a  child. 
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in  a  simplo  conntrr  girl,  one  of  the  poor,  of  the  people  of  France. 

.  .  .  For  tlxTc  was  a  peoplo,  there  was  a  France.  Tliis  last  ini- 
j»er.si)iiation  of  the  jiast  wusaLso  the  first  of  the  i)erio(l  that  was  com 
inencing.  In  lier  there  at  once  appeared  the  Virgin.  .  .  .  and 
already,  country. 

Such  is  the  poetry  of  this  grand  fact,  such  its  philosophy,  its  lofty 
trutli.  But  the  historic  reality  is  not  the  less  certain  ;  it  was  but  too 
positive,  and  too  cruelly  verified.  .  .  .  This  living  enigma,  this 
mysterious  creature,  whom  all  concluded  to  be  supernatural,  this 
angel  or  demon,  who,  according  to  some,  was  to  fly  away  some  morn- 
ing, was  found  to  be  a  woman,  a  young  girl  ;  was  found  to  be  without 
wings,  and,  linked  as  we  ourselves  to  u  mortal  body,  was  to  suffer,  to 
di." — and  how  frightful  a  death  ! 

But  it  is  precisely  in  this  apparently  degrading  reality,  in  this  sad 
trial  of  nature,  that  the  ideal  is  discoverable,  and  shines  brightly. 
Her  contemporaries  recognized  in  the  scene  Christ  among  the  Phari- 
sees. .  .  .  Still  we  must  see  in  it  something  else— the  Passion  of 
the  Virgin,  the  martyrdom  of  purity. 

There  have  been  many  martyrs  :  history  shows  us  numberless  ones, 
more  or  less  pure,  more  or  less  glorious.  Pride  has  had  its  martyrs  '; 
.so  have  hate  and  the  .spirit  of  controversy.  No  age  has  been  without 
martyrs  militant,  who  no  doubt  died  with  a  good  grace  when  they 
could  no  longer  kill.  .  .  .  Such  fanatics  are  irrelevant  to  our  sub- 
ject. The  sainted  girl  is  not  of  them  ;  she  had  a  sign  of  her  own — 
goodness,  charity,  sweetness  of  soul. 

She  had  the  sweetness  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  but  with  a  differ- 
ence. The  first  Christians  remained  gentle  and  pure  only  by  shun- 
ning action,  by  sparing  themselves  the  struggles  and  the  trials  of  the 
world.  Jehanne  was  gentle  in  the  roughest  struggle,  good  amongst 
the  bad,  pacific  in  war  itself  ;  she  bore  into  war  (that  triumph  of  the 
devil'.s)  the  spirit  of  God. 

She  took  up  arms,  when  she  knew  "the  pity  for  the  kingdom  of 
France."  She  could  not  bear  to  see  "  French  blood  flow."  This  ten- 
derness of  heart  she  showed  towards  all  men.  After  a  victory  sho 
would  weep,  and  would  attend  to  the  wounded  English. 

Purity,  sweetness,  heroic  goodness — that  this  supreme  beauty  of  the 
soul  should  have  centred  in  a  daughter  of  France  may  surprise 
foreigners  who  choose  to  judge  of  our  nation  by  the  levity  of  its  man- 
ners alone.  We  may  tell  them  (and  without  i)artiality,  as  we  sjieak 
of  circumstances  .so  long  since  pa.st)  that  under  this  levity,  and  in  the 
midst  of  its  follies  and  its  very  vices,  old  France  was  not  styled  with- 
out rea.son  the  most  Christian  people.  They  were  certainly  the  peo- 
]>le  of  love  and  of  grace  ;  and  whether  we  understand  this  humanly  or 
Christianly,  in  either  sense  it  will  ever  hold  good. 

The  deliverer  of  France  could  be  no  other  than  a  woman.  Francd 
)i(!r.s»-lf  was  woman  ;  having  her  nol^ility,  but  her  amiable  sweetness 
likewise,  her  prompt  and  charming  pity  ;   at  the  least,  possessing  the 
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virtue  of  quickly-excited  sympathies.  And  though  she  might  take 
pleasure  in  vain  elegances  and  external  refinements,  she  remained  at 
bottom  closer  to  nature.  The  Frenchman,  even  when  vicious,  pre- 
served, beyond  the  man  of  every  other  nation,  good  sense  and  good- 
ness of  heart. 

May  new  France  never  forget  the  saying  of  old  France  ;  "Great 
hearts  alone  understand  how  much  glory  there  is  in  being  (jood!  "    To 
.  be  and  to  keep  so,  amidst  the  injuries  of   man  and  the  severity  of 
Providence,  is  not  the  gift  of  a  happy  nature  alone,  but  it  is  strength 
and  heroism.  .     .     To  preserve  sweetness  and  benevolence  in  the 

midst  of  so  many  bitter  disputes,  to  pass  through  a  life's  experiences 
without  suffering  them  to  toitch  this  internal  treasure — is  divine. 
They  who  persevere,  and  so  go  on  to  the  end,  are  the  true  elect.  And 
though  they  may  even  at  times  have  stumbled  in  the  difficult  path  of 
the  world,  amidst  their  falls,  their  weaknesses  and  their  infancies, 
they  will  not  the  less  remain  children  of  God  ! 
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TwrCE  in  history  has  there  been  witnessei]  the  struggle  of  the  high- 
est individual  "-enius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great 
nation  ;  and  in  both  cases  the  nation  lias  been  victorious.  For  sev- 
enteen years  Hannil)al  strove  against  Rome  ;  for  sixteen  years  Na- 
poleon.  Buonaparte  strove  against  England:  the  efforts  ot  the  tirst 
ended  in  Zama,  those  of  the  second  in  Waterloo. 

True  it  is  as  Polybius  has  said,  that  Hannibal  was  supported  by 
the  zealous  exertions  of  Carthage  ;  and  the  strength  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  policy  has  been  very  possibly  exaggerated  by  the  Komau 
■svriters  But  the  zeal  of  his  country  in  the  contest,  as  Polybius  him- 
self remarks  in  another  place,  was  itself  the  work  of  his  lamily. 
Xever  did  great  men  more  show  themselves  the  living  spirit  of  a  na- 
tion than  liamilcar,  and  llasdrubal,  and  Hannibal,  during  a  period  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  approved  themselves  to  be  to  Carthage.  It  is  not 
then  merely  through  our  ignorance  of  the  internal  state  of  Carthage, 
that  Hannibal  stands  so  prominent  in  all  our  conceptions  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war  :  he  was  really  its  moving  and  directing  power  ;  and 
the  energy  of  his  country  was  but  a  light  reflected  from  Ills  own. 
History  therefore  gathers  itself  into  his  single  person  :  in  that  vast 
tempest,  which,  from  nortli  and  south,  from  the  west  and  the  east. 
])roke  upon  Italy,  we  see  nothing  but  Hannibal. 

But  if  Haiinii)ars  genius  may  be  likened  to  the  Homeric  god,  wlio 
In  his  hatred  of  the  Trojans  rises  from  the  deep  to  rally  the  fainting 
Greeks,  and  to  lead  them  ag:unst  the  enemy  ;  so  tlie  calm  courage 
with  which  Hector  met  his  more  than  human  adversary  in  his  coun- 
try's cause,  is  no  unwortliy  image  of  tiie  unyielding  magnanimity 
displayed  by  the  aristo(;racy  of  Rome.  As  Hannibal  utlerly  eclipses 
(Jartliage,  so,  on  the  contrary,  Fabius,  Alarcellus,  Claudius  Nero,  even 
Scipio  hiinself,  are  as  nolhing  wlien  compared  to  tlu'  spirit,  and  wis- 
dom, and  power  of  Romi-.  Tlie  seiialc  w  iiich  voted  its  tbanks  to  its 
political  enemy  Varro,  after  liis  disastrous  def(;at,,  "  liecausi!  he  had 
not  despaired  of  tlie  Cominonwealtli,"  and  wiiich  disdained  eitiier  to 
8<;licit,  or  to  reprove,  or  to  tiircaleii,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  tiie 
twelve  colonics  whicii  had  refused  their  accustomed  suiiplies  of  mea 
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for  llie  army,  is  far  more  to  be  lionorod  Ihaii  llie  roiicjiipror  of  Zama. 
This  we  .'^hduld  Uie  inoic  caioruUy  bear  in  niiiid,  Ijccausc,  our  leii- 
dcncy  is  to  aiimiii'  in(iivi(lii:il  ^icalncss  far  nioie  tliaii  national  ;  and 
as  no  sini;;lo  Roman  will  bear  compaii.son  wilh  Hannibal,  we  are  apt 
to  murmur  at  the  event  of  the  contest,  and  to  think  that,  the  victory 
was  awarded  to  the  least  worthy  of  the  combatants.  On  tlic  con- 
trary, never  was  the  wisdoni  of  God's  providence  more  mar^fest  than 
lin  the  issue  of  the  struji;-gle  between  liome  and  Car; hag* .  It  was 
clearly  for  the,2:ood  of  mankind  that  Hannibal  should  be  cvflciuered  : 
]iis  triumph  would  have  stopped  the  progress  of  the  world.  For 
great  men  can  only  act  perDimienlly  by  forming  great  nations  ,  and 
no  one  man,  even  though  it  were  Hannibal  himself,  can  in  one  gen- 
eration effect  such  a  work.  But  Avliere  the  nation  has  been  mere!}' 
enkindled  for  a  while  by  a  great  man's  spirit,  tlie  light  passes  away 
■with  him  who  communicated  it  ;  and  (he  nation,  when  he  is  gone,  is 
like  a  dead  body,  to  whi(;h  magic  power  had  for  a  moment  given  an 
unnatural  life  :  when  the  charm  has  ceased,  tlie  body  is  cold  and 
stiff  as  before.  He  wlio  grieves  over  the  l)atlle  of  Zania,  should 
carry  on  his  thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later,  when  Hannibal 
mu.st,  in  the  course  of  ratuie,  have  been  dead,  and  consider  hov/  the 
isolated  Phoenician  city  of  Carthage  was  fitted  to  receive  and  to  con- 
solidate the  civilization  cf  Greece,  or  by  its  laws  and  institutions  to 
bind  togetlier  barbaiiansef  every  race  and  language  into  an  organized 
empire,  and  prepare  them  for  becoming,  when  that  empire  w'as  dis- 
solved, the  free  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe. 
The  year  of  Hannibal's  birth  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer,  but  from  the  staleiuents  concerning  his  age  at  t'^e  battle  of 
Zama,  it  appears  that  he  must  have  been  born  in  the  very  year  in 
which  his  father,  Hanulcar,  war^  first  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Sicily.  He  was  only  nine  years  of  age  when  his  father  took  him  wilh 
him  into  Spain  ;  and  it  Avas  on  this  occasion  that  Hamilcar  made  him 
swear  upon  the  altar  eternal  hostilily  to  Eome.  The  story  was  told 
by  Hannibal  himself,  many  years  afterwards,  to  Autiochus,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  attested  in  ancient  Ju'slory.*  Child  as  he  then  was, 
Hannil)al  never  forgot  his  vow,  and  his  Y'hole  life  was  one  con- 
tinued struggle  against  the  power  and  domination  of  Home.  He  was 
early  trained  in  arms  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  and  probably 
accompanied  him  on  most  of  his  campaigns  in  Spain.  We  find  him 
present  with  him  in  the  l)attle  in  which  Hamilcar  perished  ;  and 
though  only  eighteen  years  old  at  this  time,  he  had  aheady  displayed 
8o  much  courage  and  capacity  for  war,  that  he  v/ns  intrusted  by 
Ila.sdrubal  (the  son-inlaw  and  successor  of  Hamilcar)  with  the  chief 
command  of  most  of  the  military  enterprises  plaiuied  by  that  general. 
Of  the  details  of  these  campaigns  we  know  nothing  ;  but  it  is    clear 


*  Polyb.  iii.  11 ;  Liv.  xxi.  1 ;  xxxv.  19  ;  Cora.  Nop.  Hann. ;  Appian-  Hisp.  1»,' 
Val.  Max.  ix.  3,  ext.  §  3.  
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that  Haunibal  thus  early  save  proof  of  that  remarkable  power  over 
the  raiuds  of  meu,  which  ho  afterwards  disphiyed  m  so  emuieut  a 
de^n-ee  aud  secure . I  to  himself  the  devoted  atttiehiuent  of  the  army 
uuderiiis  coinmmd  Tiie  coiisequeuce  was,  ihat  oa  the  assassma- 
tioa  of  Hasdrubal,  the  soldiers  uuauimously  proclaimed  their  youth- 
ful leadar  c.)miuaader-iu-chief,  and  the  governmeul  of  Carthage  has- 
teued  to  ratify  au  appoiulmeut  which  they  had  uot,  m  tact,  th. 
power  to  prevent. 

Haanibal  was  at.  this  time  ia  the  tweaty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
There  caa  be  ua  doubt  that  he  already  looked  forward  to  the  mva- 
sioa  aad  conquest  of  Italy  as  the  goal  of  his  ambition  ;  but  it  was 
npcessary  for  hiiu,  lirst,  to  complete  the  work  which  had  been  so 
ably  b'-'^un  by  his  tsvo  predecessors,  aud  to  establish  the  Carthagmiau 
power  as  tjnnly  as  possible  in  Spain,  before  he  made  that  country 
the  base  of  hi^  subsequent  operations.  This  was  the  work  ot  two 
cauipai"-ns.  Immediately  after  he  had  received  the  command,  he 
turn-dTiis  arms  a^'ainst  the  Olcades,  a  nation  of  the  interior,  who 
were  speedily  compelled  to  submit  by  the  fall  of  their  capital  city, 
Alths  I  Hannibal'  levied  large  sums  of  ni'jney  from  them  aud  the 
aeiu-hboriu"- tribes,  after  which  he  returned  into  winter  quarters  at 
New  C  i'-tha«-e.  The  next  year  he  penetrated  farther  into  the  coun- 
try, in  order^to  assail  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Vaccaeans,  aud  reduced 
their  two  strou:^  a  id  populous  cities  of  Ilelmautica  and  Arbocala. 
Ou  his  return  from  this  exoedition,  he  was  involved  in  great  danger 
by  a  sudden  attack  from  the  Carpetanian-^,  together  with  the  remaiu- 
iii<r  forces  of  the  Olcades  and  Vaceieans,  but  by  a  dexterous  ma- 
ncSuvre  he  placed  the  river  Tagus  between  himself  and  the  enemy, 
and  the  barlj  irian  army  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  attempt  to  force  their 
passage.  After  these  successes  he  again  returned  to  spend  the  win- 
ter at  New  Carthage.*  . 

Two  years,  we  have  seen,  had  been  emploj'ed  in  expeditions 
at'a'.nst  tiie  nacl ve  Spaniards  ;  the  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  siege 
o?  SagunluiA.  Ilanuibars  pretext  for  atl;ic;kiug  it  was,  that  tlii 
Saguotines  had  oppressed  one  of  the  Spanish  tribes  in  alliance  with 
CaTlhage  ;  I)Ut  no  caution  in  the  Saguntine  government  could  have 
avoided  a  quirrel,  whicli  their  enemy  was  determined  to  provoke. 
Saguntuin,  although  not  a  city  of  native  Spaniards,  resisted  as  ob- 
stinately as  if  the  very  air  of  Spain  had  breathed  into  foreign  seltlcra 
on  its  soil  the  spirit  so  often,  in  many  dilfcrent  ages,  displayeti  by 
the  Spanish  people.  Saguntum  was  defeiidcil  like  Numaiitia  and 
Gerona  :  the  siege  lasted  eiglit  months  ;  and  when  all  hope  was  gone, 
several  of  the  chiefs  kindled  a  lire  in  the;  murket-i>la(e,  and  after  Imv- 
iug  thrown  in  their  most  precious  clfects,  leaped  into  it  themselves, 
and  perislied.  Still  the  spoil  found  in  tlie  place  was  very  consiileiii- 
ble  ;  there  wa.s  a  large  tiea.sure  of  money,  which  Hannibal  kei)t  for 

•  Polyb.  Hi.  13-15  ;  Liv,  xxi.  5. 
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liis  war  pxpensPR  ;  there  were  numorous  eaplives,  wliom  he  distributed 
imioniist  Ills  soldiers  !is  their  siiare  of  tiic  ])liiiider  ;  iuid  tiiere  wii.s 
much  eostly  furnilure  lYoiu  tiie  public  :iiid  [)riv;ite  buildiu-s  which 
he  sent  iiome  lo  decorute  (he  temples  und  paliiees  of  Carllia'V 

It  ruust  liave  been  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  but  appa'i'eiilly  be- 
fore  the  eousuls  were  reliirued  from  lllyria,  that  the  ucws  of  the  fall 
»t  Sa.iiuutum  reached  Rome.  Immediately  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
I  artha,i,'e  ;  M.  Fabius  Buleo,  who  had  been  consul  seven-and-lwenty 
years  belore,  C.  Lieiuius  Varus  and  Q.  liiebius  Tamphiliis.  Their 
orders  were  simply  to  demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  principal  offi- 
cers should  be  given  up  for  their  attack  upon  the  allies  of  Rome  in 
breach  of  the  treaty,  and,  if  this  were  refused,  to  declare  war.  the 
Cartha^niians  tried  to  discuss  the  previous  question,  whether  the  at- 
tack  on  baguntum  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty  ;  but  to  this  the  Ro- 
mans  would  not  listen.  At  length  M.  Faliius  gathered  up  his  toga 
as  It  he  were  wrapping  up  something  in  it,  and  holding  it  out  thus 
together,  he  said,  "  Behold,  here  are  ])eace  and  war;  take  which 
you  choose  !'  The  Carthaginian  sulTele  or  judge  answered  "Give 
whichever  thou  wilt."  Plereupou  Fabius  shoo\  out  the  folds  of 
his  toga,  saying,  "  Then  here  we  give  you  war  ;"  to  which  several 
members  of  the  council  shouted  in  answer,  "  With  all  our  hearts  we 
welcome  it."  Thus  the  Roman  ambassador  left  Carthage  and  re- 
turned straight  to  Rome. 

But  before  the  result  of  the  embassy  could  be  known  in  Spain 
Hannibal  had  been  making  preparations  for  his  intended  expedition' 
in  a  manner  which  showed,  not  only  that  he  was  sure  of  the  support 
ot  his  government,  but  that  he  was  able  to  dispose  at  his  pleasure  f>f 
all  the  military  resources  of  Carthage.  At  his  suggestion  fresh 
troops  from  Africa  Avere  sent  over  to  Spain  to  secure  it  during  his 
absence,  and  to  be  commanded  by  his  own  brother,  Ilasdrubal  ;  and 
their  place  was  to  be  supplied  by  other  troops  raised  in  Spain,  so 
that  Africa  was  to  be  defended  by  Spaniards,  and  Spain  by  Africans, 
the  soldiers  of  each  nation,  when  quarteied  amongst  foreigners,  be- 
ing cut  off  from  all  temptation  or  opportunity  to  revolt.  So  com. 
pletely  was  he  allowed  to  direct  every  military  measure,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  sent  Spanish  and  Numidian  troops  to  garrison  Carthage 
itself  ;  in  other  words,  this  was  a  part  of  his  gene'ral  plan,  and  was 
adopted  accordingly  by  the  government.  Meanwhile,  he  had  sent 
ambassadors  into  Gaul,  and  even  across  the  Alps,  to  the  Gauls  who 
had  so  lately  been  at  war  with  the  licmans,  both  to  obtain  infoima- 
tion  as  to  the  country  through  which  his  march  lav,  and  to  secure  the 
assistance  and  guidance  of  the  Gauls  in  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  and 
their  co-operation  in  arms  when  he  should  arrive  in  Italy.  His  Span- 
ish  troops  he  had  dismissed  to  their  several  homes,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  campaign,  that  they  might  carry  their  spoils  with  them,  and  tell 
ot  their  exploits  to  their  countrymen,  and  enjoy,  during  the  winter, 
that  almost  listlesb  ease  which  is  the  barbarian's  relief  from  war  and 
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plunder.  At  lensjlh  he  reoeivetl  the  news  of  the  Roman  embassy  to 
Carth:iL:;fe,  and  tlie  actual  declaraticu  of  war  ;  his  olliceis  also  liad  re- 
tarned'lioni  Cisalphie  Gaul.  "  The  natural  difficulties  of  the  passage 
of  the  Alps  ^ve^e  great,"  they  said,  "  but  by  no  means  insuperable  ; 
while  the  disposition  of  the  CJauls  was  most  friendly,  and  they  were 
eagerly  expecting  his  arrival."  Tlien  Hannibal  called  his  soldiers 
together,  and  told  them  openly  that  he  was  going  to  lead  them  into 
Italy.  "  Tlie  Romans."  he  said,  "  have  demanded  that  I  and  my 
principal  officers  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  as  malefactors.  Sol- 
diers, will  you  suffer  such  an  indignity  ?  The  Gauls  arc  holding  out 
their  arms  to  us,  inviting  us  to  come  to  them,  and  to  assist  them  in 
revenging  their  manifold  injuries.  And  the  country  which  Ave  shall 
invade,  so  rich  in  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  so  full  of  flocks  and  herds, 
BO  covered  with  flourishing  cities,  wid  be  the  richest  prize  that  could 
be  offered  by  the  gods  to  reward  your  valor."  One  common  shout 
from  the  soldiei3  assured  him  of  their  readiness  to  follow  him.  He 
thanked  them,  fixed  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  ready  to 
march,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

In  this  interval,  and  now  on  the  very  eve  of  commencing  his  ap- 
pointed work,  to  which  for  eighteen  years  he  had  been  solemnly  de- 
voted, and  to  whioh  he  had  so  long  been  looking  forward  with  al- 
most sickening  hope,  he  left  the  headquarters  of  his  army  to  visit 
Gades,  and  there,  in  the  temple  of  the  supreme  god  of  Tyre,  and  all 
the  colonies  of  Tyre,  to  offer  his  prayers  and  vows  for  the  success  of 
his  enterprise.  He  was  attended  only  by  those  immediately  attached 
to  his  person  ;  and  amongst  these  was  a  Sicilian  Greek,  Silenus,  who 
followed  him  throughout  his  Italian  expedition,  and  lived  at  his 
table.  When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  Hannibal  returned  to  lii.s  army  at 
New  Carthage;  and  everything  being  leady,  and  the  season  sufli- 
ciently  advanced,  for  it  was  now  late  in  JMay,  he  set  out  on  his  march 
for  the  Iberu.s. 

And  here  the  fulness  of  his  mind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  being 
tlie  devoted  instrumi-nt  of  his  country's  gods  to  destroy  their  enemies, 
haunted  him  by  night  as  they  possessed  him  by  day.  In  his  sleep, 
80  he  told  Sileu;is,^  lie  fancied  that  the  supreme  god  of  his  fathers 
had  called  him  into  the  ])res(;iu;c  of  all  the  gods  of  ('arthage,  who 
•were  sitting  on  their  thrones  in  council.  There  ho  icceived  a  solemn 
charge  to  invade  Italy;  and  one  of  the  heavenly  council  went  with 
him  and  with  his  army,  to  guide  him  on  his  way.  He  went  on,  and 
his  divine  guide  commanded  liim,  "  See  that  thou  look  not  behind 
Ihee."  But  after  a  whih;,  im|)atient  of  the  restraint,  he  turned  to 
look  back  ;  and  there  lie  beheld  a  huge  and  monstrous  form,  thick 
set  all  over  -.vith  serpents  ;  wlierever  it  moved  orchards  and  woods 
and  houses  fell  trashing  before  it.  H(;  asked  his  guide  in  wonder, 
wiiat  lliat  monster  form  was?  Tlie  god  answered,  "  Tiiou  seest  tho 
desolation  of  Italy  ;  go  on  thy  way,  straight  forward,  and  cast  no 
look  behind."     'I'hus,  with  no  divided  heart,  and  witii  an  entire  res. 
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j.nnlion  of  all  porsoniil  and  domoslic  onjoymcnls  forever.  TTr.nnibal 
^untlwthal  the  a-e  of  I uvnly-seven.  tu  do  the  ^vo;•k  of  lus  c-oun- 
trvs  liods,  and  to  ri'dccm  his  early  vow.  -wi-.i>/f 

Tlie  consuls  at  Konic  c.uno  into  otlicc  at,  this  period  on  the  L.th  of 
March      t  was  possible  therefore  for  a  consular  army  to  arrive  r  n  the 

Z^oi  !!c.ion  in  time  to  disp.m3  with  "--'>;^'  /"'^r^;,^';!;;;^^ 

of  the  Khone.  but  that  of  the  Pyreuces.  P.ut  the  Komans  ex«  SftPr 
atcd  the  .liniculties  of  his  march,  and  seem  to  have  expec  th  t 
the  res  stance  of  the  Spanish  tribes  between  the  Iberus  and  the  ly  - 
cnees  ai  d  of  the  Oauls  between  the;  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone  would 
'rdeby  W^  that  he  would  not  reach  the  Phone  till  the  end  of  the 
season      They  therefore  made  their  preparat.ous  Icnsurcy. 

Of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  the  year  of  Rome  HoG  ^"^  218  be  ore 
the-  Christian  era.  one  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  s^-  of  L.  bcipio 

holii  been  con.sul  in  the  sixth  year  of  tl'e  .first  Ptmicj.usa^^^^^^ 
the  ^n-and.son  of  L.  Scipio  Parbatvis,  whose  servicers  n  «  ^'"^'^^'l  ?  " 
niteVar  are  recorded  in  his  famous  epitaph  The  other  was  1 1. 
^empronius  Longus,  probably,  but  not  certainly   the  son  of  that  C. 

Sempronms  P.i.e.sus  who    had  been   ^^^^f^.  ^^^  %S  ^J.^ihi  ^wo 
consuls'  provinces  were  to  be  Spam  and  Sicily;    Scip  o,  ^^  iH  it^u) 
Roman  le-ions,  and  15,000  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  with  a  fleet  o 
xS  qu  nqu^  ^vas  to  command  in  Spain  ;  Sempronius   w.  h  a 

somewhat  larger  armv,  and  a  licet  of  100  quin.pieremes,  was  to  cios.s 
Tver  ^Lil  ba'um,  an^^^  from  thence,  if  circumstances  favored  to 
make  a  descent  on  Africa.     A  third  anny,  consisting  a  so  of  two  I.c- 

k-ions,  and  11,000  of  the  allies,  was  stat  oned  in  Cisalpine  Ga 
under  the  piuHor   L.  .Manlius  Yulso.     The  Romans  suspected  tha 
"he  Gauls  would  rise  in  arms  ere  long  ;  and  they  hastened  to  send 
oit  the  colonists  of  two  colonies,  which  had  ^-;;|^ -'^^  ^i,^,"  ,^f ^  ,^- 
but  not  actually  founded,  to  occupy  the  "7"    f"V     The^^^^^^^ 
centia  and  Cremona  on  the  opposite  banks  o    the  Po.     ^^^^  ^°1°^^;^] 
sent  to  each  of  these  places  were  no  lewer  ^V' ^^      x  tl  fus^"^^^^^^^^ 
Ihev  received  notice  to  be  at  their  colonies  in  thiily  days,     lliree 
Smissfonevs,  one  of  them,  C.  L^^^atius  Catu lus,  bem^^^^^^^ 
rank,  were  sent  out,  as  usual,  to  superintend  the  alio  ment  ot  lauds 
to  the  settlers;  and  these  12,000  men,  together  with  the  _pra;tor  s 
army   were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  keeping   he  Gauls  quiet. 
Tis  a  curious  fact,  that  the  danger  on  the  side  oi  Spam  was  con- 
Bidercd  to  be  so  much  the  least  urgent,  that  Scipio's  army  was  rai^id 
he  a    ,  ancr  thoseof  his  colleague  and  of  ^^^^  V^^'fJ-J^.^^f^^^ 
Inde.-d  Bcipio  was  still  at  Rome,  when  tidings  came  t^a  the  I  o  ans 
ftnd  Insubrians  had  revolted,  had  dispersed  the  new  settlers  ^t  li  i 
Sentia  and  Cremona,  and  driven  them  to  take  ''^^f /^  Muhna.  1  ad 
lreacherou.sly  seized  the  three  commissioners  ■^'\^.  P^'^i'^l^'^^^' :\Z 
had  defeatecl  the  p.U'tor  L.  Manlius,  and  obbged     ,  "^.^'^^ /«  ^^^^^ 
shelter  in  one  of    the  towns  of  Cisalpine  (.aul.  ^\hele  they  ^ere 
bSiLling  him      One  of  Scipio's  legions,  with  five  thousand  of  the 
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allies,  was  immediatelv  sent  off  into  Gaul  under  another  prfetor,  C. 
Autillus  Serniuus  ;  and  Scipio  waited  till  bis  own  army  should  again 
be  completed  bj'  new  levies.  Thus  he  cannot  have  left  Rome  till  late 
in  the  summer";  and  when  he  arrived  with  his  tieet  and  armj^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  he  found  that  Hannibal 
had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  he  still  hoped  to  impede  his  passage 
of  the  river. 

Hannibal  meanwhile,  having  set  out  from  New  Carthage  with  an 
army  of  90,000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  crossed  the  Iberus  ;  and  from 
thenceforward  the  hostile  operations  of  his  march  began.  He  might 
probably  have  marched  through  the  country  between  the  Iberus  and 
the  Pyrenees,  had  that  been  his  sole  object,  as  easily  as  he  made  his 
■way  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  ;  a  few  presents  and  civilities 
would  easily  have  induced  the  Spanish  chiefs  to  allow  him  a  free 
passage.  But  some  of  the  tribes  northward  of  the  Iberus  were 
friendly  to  Rome  :  on  the  coast  were  the  Greek  cities  of  Rhoda  and 
Iknporia,  Massaliot  colonies,  and  thus  attached  to  the  Romans  as 
the  old  allies  of  their  mother  city  :  if  this  part  of  Spain  were  left  un- 
conquered,  the  Romans  would  immediately  make  use  of  it  as  the 
base  of  their  operations,  and  proceed  from  thence  to  attack  the  whole 
Carthaginian  dominion.  Accordingly.  Hannibal  employed  his  army 
in  subduing  the  whole  country,  which  he  effected  with  no  great  loss 
of  time,  bul  at  a  heavy  expense  of  men,  as  he  was  obliged  to  carry 
the  enemy's  strongholds  by  assault,  rather  than  incur  the  delay  of 
besiegmg  them.  He  left  Hnnno  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  retain 
possession  of  the  newly-conquered  country  ;  and  he  further  dimin- 
ished his  army  by  sending  home  as  many  more  of  his  Spanish  sol- 
diers, probaljly  those  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves,  as  an 
earnest  to  the  rest,  that  they  too,  if  they  did  their  duty  well,  might 
expect  a  similar  release,  and  might  look  forward  to  return  ere  long 
to  their  homes,  full  of  spoil  and  glory.  These  detachments,  together 
with  the  heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  field,  reduced  the  force  with 
which  Hannibal  entered  Gaul  to  no  more  than  50,000  foot  and  9000 
horse. 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  his  progress  was  easy.  Here  he 
had  no  wish  to  make  regular  C()n(iuests  ;  and  presents  to  th(>  chiefs 
mostly  succeeded  in  conciliating  their  friendship,  so  that  he  was 
allowed  to  pass  freely.  But  on' the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Massallots  with  the  (Gaulish  tribes  had  disposed  them 
to  resist  the  invader  ;  and  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  was  not  to  be 
effected  without  a  contest. 

Scipio  by  this  time  had  landed  liis  army  near  the  eastern  mouth  of 
the  RlK»ne';  and  his  information  nf  Hannil)al's  movements  was  vaguo 
and  imperfect.  His  men  li;id  sullVred  from  seasickness  on  their 
voyage  from  I'isa  to  tlie  Rhone  ;  ami  he  wished  to  give  them  a  Hhort 
time  to  recover  their  strength  and  spirits,  before  he  led  tliem  against 
the  enemy.     He  still  felt  cunlideul  that  Hannibal's  advancu  from  the 
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Pyron*!cs  must  be  ylow,  supposing  that  lie  would  he  obliged  to  fight 
his  way  ;  so  that  he  uevcr  doubted  that  he  sliould  have  ample  time  to 
oppose  his  passage  of  the  Kiione.  :\Ieaiiwiiil(!  he  seat  out  JOO  horse, 
with  some  Gauls  wlio  were  in  the  service  of  the  Massaliots,  orderiii'' 
them  to  aseend  the  left  bank  of  the  Khone,  aud  discover,  if  possiblct 
the  situaliiMi  of  the  enemy.  He  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to 
place  liie  river  on  his  rear,  and  therefore  never  to  have  thought  of 
comlucting  his  operations  on  the  right  bank,  or  even  of  sending  out 
reconnoitring  parties  in  this  direction. 

The  resolution  which  Scipio  formed  a  few  davs  afterwards,  of 
sending  his  army  to  Spain,  when  he  himself  returned  to  Italy,  was 
deserving  of  such  high  praise,  that  we  must  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of 
over-cauMon  or  needless  delay  at  this  critical  moment.  Yet  he  was 
sittmg  idle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  while  the  Gauls  were  vainly 
endeavoring  to  oppose  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  river.  We  must 
miderstand  that  Ilamiihal  kept  his  army  as  far  away  from  the  sea  as 
possible  in  order  to  conceal  his  movements  from  the  Romans  ;  there- 
fore he  came  upon  the  Rhone,  not  on  the  line  of  the  later  Roman  load 
from  Spain  lo  Itu /,  which  crossed  the  liver  at  Tarasco,  between 
Avignon  and  Aries,  but  at  a  point  much  higher  up,  above  its  conflu, 
«nce  with  the  Durance,  aud  nearly  half  wav,  if  we  can  trust  Poly- 
bius's  reckoning,  from  the  sea  to  its  confluence  with  the  Iserc.  Here 
lie  obtained  from  the  natives  on  the  right  bank,  by  paying  a  fixed 
price,  fill  their  boats  and  vessels  of  everv"^description  with  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  tratlic  down  the  river  :  they  allowed  him  also  to 
cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  others  ;  and  thus  in  two  days  he 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  transporting  his  anny.  But  finding 
that  the  Gauls  were  assembled  on  the  eastern  bank  to  oppose  his  pas'- 
sage,  he  sent  off  a  detachment  of  his  army  by  night  with  native  guides, 
to  ascend  the  right  bank,  for  about  two-and-twenty  miles,  aud  there 
to  cross  as  they  could,  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  stop  them. 
The  woods,  which  then  lined  the  river,  sui>plied  this  detacliment.with 
the  means  of  constructing  barks  and  rafts  enough  for  the  passage  ; 
they  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  many  islands^in  this  part  of  the 
Rhone,  to  cross  where  the  stream  was  divided;  and  thus  they  all 
reached  the  left  iiank  in  safety.  There  they  took  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion, probably  one  of  tIio.se  strange  masses  of  rock  which  rise  here 
and  there  w  ith  steep  cliffy  sides  like  ishinds  out  of  the  vast  plain,  and 
rested  for  four-and-twcnty  hours  after  their  exertions  in  the  march 
and  the  pa.s.'-age  of  the  liver. 

Hannibal  allowed  eight-and-forty  hours  to  pa.ss  from  the  time  ^^hen 
the  detachment  left  his  camp  ;  and  then,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
clay  after  his  arrival  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  his  prepaiaVions  for  the 
passage  of  his  main  army.  The  mighty  stream  of  the  river,  fed  by 
the  snows  of  the  high  Alps,  is  swelled  rather  than  diminished  by  the 
heats  of  summer  ;  .so  (hat,  although  the  season  was  that  when  tho 
.eoutherc  rivers  are  generally  at  their  lowest,  it  was  rolling  the  vast 
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mass  of  its  waters  along  with  a  startlin.s:  fulness  and  rapidity.  The 
heaviest  vessels  were  therefore  placed  on  the  left,  highest  up  the 
stream,  to  form  something  of  a  break  water  for  the  smaller  craft  cross- 
ing below  :  the  small  boats  held  the  flower  of  the  light-armed  foot, 
while  the  cavalry  were  in  the  larger  vessels  ;  most  of  the  horses  being 
towed  astern  swimming,  and  a  single  soldier  holding  three  or  four 
togethep  by  their  bridles.  Everything  was  ready,  and  the  Gauls  on 
the  opposite  .side  had  poured  out  of  their  camp,  and  lined  the  bank  iu 
scattered  o-roups  at  the  most  accessible  points,  thinking  that  their  task 
of  stoppings:  the  enemy's  landing  would  be  easily  accomplished.  At 
length  Hannibal's  eye  observed  a  column  of  smoke  rising  on  the  far^ 
Iher  shore,  above  or  on  the  right  of  the  barbaiians.  This  was  the 
concerted  signal  which  assuredlum  of  the  arrival  of  his  detachment  ; 
and  he  iustantlv  ordered  his  men  to  embark,  and  to  push  across  with 
all  possible  speed.  They  pulled  vigorously  against  the  rapid  stream, 
cheering  each  other  to' the  work;  while  behind  them  were  their 
friends.^cheering  them  also  from  the  bank  ;  and  before  them  were  the 
Gauls,  siuffing  Uieir  war-songs,  and  calling  them  to  come  on  with 
tones  and  gestures  of  defiance^  But  on  a  sudden  a  mass  of  fire  was 
seen  on  the  rear  of  the  barbarians  ;  the  Gauls  on  the  bank  looked  be- 
hind, and  began  to  turn  away  from  the  river  ;  and  presently  the 
bright  arms  and  white  linen  coats  of  the  African  and  Spanish  soldiers 
appeared  above  the  bank,  breaking  in  upon  the  disorderly  line  of  the 
Gauls.  Hannibal  himself,  who  was  with  the  party  crossing  the  river, 
leaped  on  shore  amongst  the  first,  and,  forming  his  men  as  fast  as 
they  landed,  led  them  "instantly  to  the  charge.  ,  But  the  Gatds,  con- 
fused and  bewildered,  made  little  resistance  ;  they  fled  in  utter  rout  ; 
whilst  Hannibal,  not  losing  a  moment,  sent  back  his  vessels  and  boats 
for  a  fresh  detachment  of  his  army  ;  and  before  night  his  whole 
force,  with  the  exception  of  his  elephants,  was  safely  established  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Bhone. 

As  the  river  was  no  longer  between  him  and  the  enemy,  Hamnbal 
early  on  the  next  morning  sent  out  a  party  of  Numidiaii  cavalry  to 
discover  the  position  and  num.ber  of  Seipio's  forces,  and  then  called 
bis  army  together,  to  see  and  hear  thecomnmnicationsof  some  chiefs 
of  the  Claalpine  Gauls,  who  were  just  arrived  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  Their  words  were  explained  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards 
in  the  army  by  interpreters  ;  but  tin;  very  sight  of  the  chiefs  was  it- 
self an  ciicouragemeut  ;  for  it  told  the  soldiers  that  the  coniinunica- 
tion  with  ("isalpine  Ciaul  was  not  impracticalile,  and  that  the  Gauls 
liad  iuidertak(;n  so  long  a  jounn.'y  for  the  purpose  (^f  obtaining  the 
aid  of  the  Carthaginian  army  a'/ainst  their  old  enemies,  the  Romans. 
Besides,  tlie  interprelers  exi>lainc(l  to  Ihe  soldiers  that  the  chiefs  un- 
dertook to  guide  tlicrn  info  Italy  by  a  short  and  safe  route,  on  which 
they  would  be  able  to  find  provisions  :  and  spnkv,  strongly  of  the 
great  extent  and  richness  of  Ilaly.  wiien  they  did  arrive  there,  and 
how  zealously  the  Gauls  would  aid  them.     Hannibal  then  came  for- 
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waid  liimsflf  nnd  addressed  lusarnn-  :  tlieir  work,  he  said,  was  more 
than  accomplished  hy  the  passage  of  Ihc  Rhone  ;  their  own  eyes  and 
ears  had  ^viluessed  the  zeal  of  liuir  (J.niiish  a'iies  in  their  cause  ;  for 
the  rest,  their  business  was  to  do  their  duty,  and  obey  his  orders  im- 
plic'.tly,  leaving-  everything  else  to  him.  The  cheers  and  shouts  of 
the  soldiers  again  satisfied  him  how  fully  he  might  depend  upon 
them  ;  and  he  then  addressed  his  prayers  and  vows  to  th(!  gods  of  Car- 
thage, imploring  them  to  watch  over  the  army,  and  to  prosper  its 
Work  to  the  end,  as  they  had  prospered  its  beginning.  Tlie  soldiers 
•were  now  dismissed,  with  orders  to  prepare  for  theii'  march  ou  the 
morrow. 

Scarcely  was  the  assembly  broken  up,  when  some  of  the  Numidiaus 
who  had  beeu  sent  out  in  the  morning  were  seen  riding  for  their  lives 
to  the  camp,  manifestly  in  flight  from  a  victorious  enemy.  Not  half 
of  the  original  party  returned  ;  for  they  had  fallen  iu  with  Scipio's 
detachment  of  Roman  and  Gaulish  horse,  and  after  an  obstinate  con- 
flict had  been  com[)letely  beaten.  Presently  after,  the  Roman  honsc- 
ineu  appeared  in  pursuit  ;  but  when  they  cbserved  the  Caithaginian 
camp,  they  wheeled  and  rode  off,  to  carry  back  word  to  their  gen- 
eral. Then  at  last  Scipio  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  ascended  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  to  find  and  engage  the  enemy.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  his  cavalry  had  seen  the  Carthaginian 
camp,  he  found  it  deserted,  and  was  told  that  Hannibal  had  been  gone 
three  days,  having  marched  northwards,  ascending  the  left  Inuik  of 
the  river.  To  follow  him  .seemed  desperate  :  it  was  plunging  into  a 
country  wholl}'  unknown  to  the  Romans,  where  they  had  neither 
allies  nor  guides,  nor  resources  of  any  kind  ;  and  where  the  natives, 
over  and  al)ove  the  common  jealousy  felt  by  all  barbarians  towards  a 
foreign  enemy,  were  likelj',  as  Cauls,  to  regard  the  Romans  with 
peculiar  hostility.  But  if  Plannibal  could  not  be  followed  now,  he 
might  easily  be  met  on  his  first  arrival  iu  Italy  ;  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  to  I'isa  was  tlie  chord  of  a  circle,  while  Hannibal  was 
going  to  make  a  long  circuit  ;  and  the  Romans  had  an  army  already 
in  (Jisalpine  Gaul  ;  wiiile  the  enemy  would  reach  the  scene  of  action 
exhausted  with  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  his  march  across  the 
Alps.  Accordingly  Scipio  descended  the  Rhone  again,  embarked  his 
army,  and  sent  it  on  to  Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Cnaeus  Scipio,  as  his  lieutenant  ;  Avhile  he  himself  in  his  own  ship 
sailed  for  Pi.sa,  and  immediately  crossed  the  Apennines  to  take  the 
command  of  the  forces  of  the  two  pnelors,  IManlius  and  Atilius,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  an  army  of  about  2."),()(JU  men,  over  and  above 
the  coloni.sts  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  slill  disposable  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

This  resolution  of  Scipio  to  send  his  own  army  on  to  Spain,  and  to 
meet  Hannibal  with  the  army  of  the  two  pnetors,  appears  to  show 
that  he  pos.sessed  the  higlicst  qualities  of  ngeueral,  which  involve  the 
wisdom  of  a  statesman  no  less  than  of  a  soldier.     As  a  mere  military 
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question,  his  calculation,  though  baffled  by  the  event,  was  sound , 
but  if  we  view  it  in  a  liigher  light,  the  importance  to  the  Romans  u! 
retaining  their  hoid  on  Spain  would  have  juslitied  a  far  greatet 
hazard  ;  for  if  the  Carlhagiuians  were  sulfored  to  consolidate  theii 
dominion  in  Spain,  and  to  avail  llieraselvcs  of  its  immense  resources, 
not  in  money  only,  but  in  men,  the  hardiest  and  steadiest  of  bar- 
barians, aud,'uu[ier  the  training  of  such  generals  as  Hannibal  and 
his  brother,  equal  to  the  best  soldiers  m  the  world,  the  Romans  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  contest.  Had  not  P.  Scipio 
then  dispatched  his  army  to  Spain  at  this  critical  moment,  instead  of 
carrj'ing  it  home  to  Italy,  his  son  in  all  probability  would  never  have 
won  the  battle  of  Zarai. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  on  the  day  after  the  skirmish  with  Scipio's 
horse,  had  sent  forward  his  infantr\%  keeping  the  cavalry  to  cover  his 
operations,  as  he  still  expected  the  Romans  to  pursue  him  ;  whilst  he 
himself  waited  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  elephants.  These 
were  thirty-seven  in  number  ;  and  their  dread  of  the  water  made 
their  transport  a  very  ditlicult  operation.  It  was  effectefl  by  fasten- 
ing to  the  bank  large  rafts  of  2U0  feet  in  length,  covered  carefully 
with  earth  :  to  the  end  of  these,  smaller  rafts  were  attached,  covered 
with  earth  m  the  same  manner,  and  with  towing  lines  extended  to  a 
numl)er  of  tlie  largest  birks,  which  were  to  tow  them  over  the 
stream.  The  elephants,  two  females  leading  the  way,  were  brought 
upon  the  rafts  by  their  drivers  without  dithcultj'  ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
came  upon  tlie  smaller  rafts,  the.se  were  cut  loose  at  once  from  the 
larger,  and  towed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  Some  of  the  ele- 
])hants  in  their  terror  leaped  ovcrl)oard,  and  drowned  their  drivers  ; 
but  they  themselves,  it  is  said,  held  their  huge  trunks  above  water, 
and  struggled  to  the  shore  ;  so  that  the  whole  thirty-seven  were 
landed  in  safety.  Then  Hannibal  called  in  his  cavahy,  and  covering 
his  march  witli  them  and  with  the  elephants,  set  forward  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone  to  overtake  the  infantry. 

In  four  days  they  reached  the  spot  where  Ihc  Isere,  coming  down 
from  the  main  Alps,  brings  to  the  Rhone  a  stream  hardly  less  full  or 
mighty  than  l)is  own.  In  the  plains  a!)Ove  the  continence  two  Gaul- 
ish  brotliers  were  contending  which  should  be  chief  of  their  tribe  ; 
and  the  elder  called  in  the  stranger  general  to  support  his  cause. 
Hannibal  readily  complied,  established  him  lirmly  on  tiie  throne,  anij 
received  important  aid  from  him  in  return.  He  supplied  the  Cartha 
ginian  army  plentifully  with  provisions,  furnished  them  with  ue.v 
arms,  gave  tliem  new  cloliiing,  especially  shoes,  which  were  found 
very  u.seful  in  the  sub.sequent  march,  and  accompanied  them  to  the 
first  entrance  on  the  nuiUiUain  country,  to  secure  them  from  attacks 
on  the  part  of  his  connlrymen. 

The  attentive  reader,  who  is  aetiuainted  with  tlie  geography  of  the 
Alps  and  their  neighi)or]iood.  will  perceive  that  this  account  of  Han- 
nibal'8  roaroli  is  va;ijuo.     ii  does  not  appear  whether  the  C'^artliu 
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^.m,M«  a  rnuk-,1  tlu-  Irfi  bar.k  of  ll.c  Tsorc  cr  Co  ii-l,Umnk  ,  or 
lu'lluT  llH.y  <onlnuuMl  In  ascend  llic  IU,„„c.  for  a,  liiiu;,  ami  Ii;uvimr 
It  only  so  far  as  t„  nvou\  t\w.  -.rat  an-K"  wlu<.I,  i(  ,n„kc„  nt  Lyons  vZ 
joimni  ,1  ay-.m,  ,,,sl  hc-foro  Ihry  onLercMl  tl,n  nimmlain  counlrf,  a  I'iulo 
lo  the  k;ft  of  (he  present  road  from  Lyons  to  ('han.l)erri.  Hut  thSe 
uneer  au.ties  eaunot  now  be  removed,  beeause  J'oIyl.iu.s  neither  pos- 
Be  sec  a  sulheie.it  knowkuli^-e  of  the  bearings  of  the  country,  ^uor 
sulheient  liveliness  as  a  pamter,  to  describe  the  line  of  the  march  so 
as  to  be  clearly  recognized.  I  believe,  however  that  ILmnibfll 
crossed  the  Isere,  and  e<,ntinued  to  ascend  the  Rhone';  1h  S 

wards,  striking  ofl"  to  the  right  across  the  plains  o  u    no    he 

reached  what  Polybms  calls  the  lirst  ascent  of  the  Alps,  at  he  north 
crn  extre.mty  of  that  ridge  of  limestone"  mounlams,  whi,.h.  risin"  ab- 
ruptly from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  lilling  up 
the  whole  space  between  the  Rhone  at  Belley  and  the  Isere  below 
Grenoble  hrst  mtroduces  the  traveller  coming  from  J.yons  to  he 
remarkable  features  of  Ali)ine  scenery. 

At  the  end  of  the  lowland  country,  (he  Gaulish  chief,  who  had  ac- 
companied Hannibal  thus  far,  took  leave  of  hin>  :  his  influence    rob- 
ably  did  not  extend  to  the  Ali.inc  valleys  ;  and  the  mountaineer.'    far 
Jrom  respecting  his  safe  conduct,  might  be  in  the  habit  of  maldng 
pk  ndermg  inroads  on  his  own  territory.     Here,  then,  Hannibal  was 
ett  to  himself  ;  and  he  found  that  the  natives  were  prepared  to  beset 
his  passage.     They  occupied  all  such  poin(s  as  commanded  the  road  : 
which,  as  u.sua     was  a  sort  of  terrace  cut  in  (he  mouptain  side,  over- 
hanging  the  valley  whereby  it  lunietralcd  to  the  central  ridge      But 
JUS  the  mountain  line  is  of  no  great  breadth  here,  the  natives  guarded 
the  defile  only  by  day,  and  withdrew  when  night  came  on  To  their 
own  homes,  iri  a  town  or  village  among  the  mountains,  and  lying  in 
the  valley  belimd  ihem.     Hannibal,  having  learned  this  from  some  of 
iJis  Gaulish  LiuKies  whom  lie  .sent  among  them,  encamped  in  their 
sight  just  l)elow  (he  entrance  of  the  dctile  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
dusk,  he  set  out  with  a  detachment  of  light  troops,  made  his  way 
through  the  pass,  and  occupied  the  positions  which  the  l)arbarians 
after  their  usual  practice,  had  abandoned  at  the  apiiroach  of  night     ' 
Day  dawned  ;  the  main  army  broke  up  from  i(s  camii,  and  becau 
to  enter  the  defile;  while  the  natives,  finding  tlieii   iM)sitions  occu- 
pied  by  the  enemy,  at  first  looked  on  quietly,  and  (.flered  no  disturb- 
ance to  the  march.     But  when  they  saw  the  long  narrow  line  of  the 
l.art  laginian  army  winding  along  the  steep  mountain-side,  and  the 
cavalry  and  baggage  cattle  struggling  at  evc.-ry  step  with  the  difhcuU 
tiesot  the  road,  the  temptation  to  plunder  was  too  strong  to  be  re- 
fii.stcd  ;  and  from  many  points  of  (he  moiiiKain,  above  the  road   thev 
rushed  down  ui.on  the  Carthaginians.     The  contusion  was  terrible  • 
torthe  road  or  track  was  so  narrow,  that  the  least  (-rowd  or  di.sorder 
pushefi  the  heavily  loaded  baggage;  cattle  down  the  steep  below  •  and 
the  horses,  wounded  by  the  barbarians'  missiles,  and  ulvmsing  about 
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wildly  in  their  pain  and  terror,  increased  the  mischief.  At  last  Han- 
nibal was  obli'i-ed  to  charge  down  from  his  position,  winch  com- 
mauded  the  whole  scene  of  confusion,  and  to  drive  the  barbarians 
off  This  he  effected  :  vet  the  conflict  of  so  many  men  on  the  narrow 
road  made  the  disorder  "worse  for  a  time  ;  and  he  unavoidably  occa- 
sioned the  destruction  of  many  of  his  own  men.  At  last,  the  bar- 
barians being  quite  beaten  off,  the  army  wound  its  way  out  ot  the 
defile  in  safety,  and  rested  in  the  wide  and  rich  valley  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  change 
of  level  to  the  Isere  at  ilontmeillan.  Hannibal  meanwhile  attackeil 
and  stormed  the  town,  which  was  the  barbarians' principal  strong- 
hold •  and  here  he  recovered  not  only  a  great  many  of  his  own  men 
horse's  and  basrgaiie  cattle,  but  also  found  a  large  supply  of  corn  and 
cattle  belonging  to  the  barbarians,  which  he  immediately  made  use  ot 
for  the  consumption  of  his  soldiers.  ,    i    ^ 

In  the  plain  which  he  had  now  reached,  he  halted  for  a  whole  clay, 
and  then  resuming  his  march,  proceeded  for  three  days  up  the  va  ley 
of  the  Isere  on  the  right  bank,  without  encountering  any  ditficulty. 
Then  the  natives  met^him  witii  branches  of  trees  in  tlieir  hands^  and 
wreaths  on  their  heads,  in  token  of  peace  :  they  spoke  fairly,  offered 
hostages  and  wished,  they  said,  neither  to  do  the  Carthaginians  any 
iniury  nor  to  receive  any  from  them.  Hannibal  mistrusted  them 
yet  did  not  wisu  to  offend  them  ;  he  accepted  their  terms,  received 
their  hostao-es,  a/.d  obtained  large  supplies  of  cattle  ;  and  their  whole 
behavior  scHiined  to  trustworthy,  that  at  last  he  accepted  their  guid- 
ance it  is  said,  Uuough  a  difficult  part  of  the  country,  which  he  was 
now  approaching.  For  all  the  Alpine  valleys  become  narrower  as 
they  draw  near  to  lUe  central  chain  ;  and  tlie  mountains  often  come 
so  close  to  the  stream,  that  the  roads  in  old  times  were  often  obliged 
to  leave  the  valley  oud  ascend  the  hills  by  any  accessible  point,  to 
descend  again  when  ihc  gorge  became  wider,  and  follow  the  stream 
as  before.  If  this  i.-.  not  done,  and  the  track  is  carried  nearer  the 
river,  it  passes  of len  lurough  defiles  oi  the  most  formidable  character, 
being  no  more  than  a  Marrow  ledge  above  a  furious  torrent,  with  cliffs 
rising  attovcit  absolui.  ly  pnjcipitous,  and  coming  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  torrent  abruptly  lo  the,  water,  leaving  no  passage  by  which 
man,  or  even  goat,  couid  make  his  way. 

It  appears  that  tiie  barbarians  persuaded  Hannibal  to  pass  through 
one  of  tiiese  defiles,  instead  of  going  round  it  ;  and  wiiile  his  army 
was  involveil  in  il,  they  suddenly,  and  without  provocation,  as  we 
are  tohl,  attacked  him.  Making  their  way  along  the  mountain  sides, 
above  the  detile,  they  rolled  down  masses  of  rock  on  the  Cartha- 
giniuns  below,  or  even  threw  stones  upon  them  from  their  hands, 
stones  and  rocks  being  eciuallv  fatal  against  an  enemy  so  entangled. 
ltwa.swell  for  Hannibal,  that,  still  doul)ling  the  barbarians  laith, 
he  luul  sfnl  forward  his  cuVMlry  and  baggage,  and  coveird  tiie  march 
with  his  infantiv,  who  thus  hud  lu  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  attack. 
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Foot-snldicrs  on  suoli  ground  were  iiblc  to  move  wlicrc  horses  would 
be  quite  lielpless  ;  ami  thus,  at  last,  Hannibal,  witli  his  infantry, 
forerd  liis  way  to  the  sununit  of  one  of  the  bare  clilTs  ovcriiiiiiguig 
the  delile,  and  remained  there  during  Hie  niglit,  wliilst  tlie  cavalry 
and  baggage  slowly  struggled  out  of  the  delile.  Tiuis,  as,-ain  baffled, 
the  bari)aiians  made  no  more  general  attacks  on  the  aiiny  ;  some  par- 
tial annoyance  was  occasioned  at  intervals;  and  sdme'bairgasre  waa 
carried  otT  ;  but  it  was  observed,  that  wherever  the  elepliantsSvere, 
tlie  line  of  march  was  secure  ;  for  the  barbarians  beheld  those  liuge 
creatures  with  terror,  liaving  never  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
them,  and  not  daring  to  approach  when  they  saw  lliem. 

Without  any  further  recorded  difficulty,  the  army,  on  the  ninth 
day  after  they  had  left  the  plains  of  Dauphine,  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Alps.  Here  there  is  always  a  plain  of 
some  extent,  immediately  overhung  by  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
high  mountains,  but  itself  in  summer  presenting,  in  many  parts,  a 
carpet  of  the  freshest  grass,  with  the  chalets  of  the  shepherds  scat- 
tered over  it,  and  gay  with  a  tliousand  llowers.  But  far  different  is 
its  aspect  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  :  then  it  is  one  un- 
varied waste  of  snow;  and  the  little  lakes,  which,  on  many  of  the 
passes,  enliven  the  summer  landscape,  are  now  frozen  over  and  cov- 
ered with  snow,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable.  Hannibal  was 
on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  about  the  end  of  October  ;  tlie  first  winter 
snows  had  already  fallen  ;  but  two  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  when  all  Geimany  was  one  vast  forest,  the  climate  of  the 
Alps  was  far  colder  than  at  present,  and  the  snow  lay  on  tlie  passes 
all  through  the  year.  Thus  the  soldiers  were  in  dix'aiy  <)uarters  ; 
they  remained  two  days  on  the  summit,  resting  from  their  fatigues, 
and  giving  opportunity  to  many  of  tlie  stragglers,  and  of  tlie  horses 
and  cattle,  to  rejoin  theiu  I)y  following  thefr  track  ;  but  they  were 
cold,  and  w^orn,  and  disheartened  ;  and  mountains  still  rose  before 
them,  through  -which,  as  they  knew  too  well,  even  their  descent 
might  be  perilous  and  painful. 

But  their  great  general,  who  felt  that  he  now  stood  victorious  on 
the  ramparts  of  Italy,  and  that  the  tornmt  which  rolled  before  him 
was  carrying  it's  waters  to  the  rich  plains  of  Ci.sal[)ine  Gaul,  endeav- 
ored to  kindle  his  soldiers  with  his  own  spirit  of  hope.  He  called 
them  together  ;  be  pointed  out  the  valley  beneath,  to  wdiich  the  de- 
Iscent  seemed  the  work  of  a  moment :  "  That  valley,"  he  said,  "is 
Italy  ;  it  leads  us  to  the  country  of  our  friends  the  Gauls  ;  and  yon- 
der is  our  way  to  Rome."  His  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on  that  point 
of  the  horizon  ;  and  as  he  gazed,  tlie  di.stance  between  seemed  to  van- 
i.sh,  till  he  could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  as- 
sailing the  capital. 

After  the  two  days'  rest  the  descent  began.  Hannibal  experienced 
no  more  open  hostility  from  the  barbarians,  only  some  petty  attempts 
here  and  there  t )  plunder  ;  a  fact  strange  in  itself,  but  doubly  so 
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,  Ue  were  r^fy^^^:^t:^^.ZS^\StJ^^ 

maVpartly  have  rcvslramec    the  momu^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^-^    , 

may  have  been  ^f  terred  by  the  ill  success  oi  ,^^  „,oastvous 

may  by  this  tune  have  ^^^^S'   ^^  ^Jjf^^;' teiTor.     But  the  natural  diffi- 
beasts  with  somethm-  ot  f'^ipej*'^"^^\p,''';_p„<^^^  than  ever.     The 

above  rendered  it  hopeless  to  sc;ile  th«n  ,^othm     Uiae  ^^^ 

but  to  repair  the  road.     A  s""^"^"    °*^ 'J^,',e?e  oWi-ed  to  encamp 
cleared  of  ^^^^^^^ ''  ''■f  ^^0"^.,,''^^^^^ 

whilst  the  work  went  on. ,.  T^iere  ^^as  i^o^^J^J  restored,  and 

man  was  laboriu-  for  his  life     the  [^'j^'f- \^^^/^^  ,i^o-ie  day  it  was 

supported  with  solid  -J^^^^-^J.^.  J^f  ^,T.„\/.f  caUb  w^^       were  im- 
made  practicable  for  the  ca\  ah y  ana  ua^^^  ^ 

days.     TUe  poor  «°'";»\^„'*"f  g^,  ^  ta\'L    ,v  kk  'iws  <,£  s..ow.  uor 

-  V;S  »>SS.r^SA,;e  ....  o.  -;;--^.  - 

last,  thoy  too  were  al,lo  to  P'"'':^,'^,,';"'"^', '{„„,;,  the  ivliole  army 
£L'j'?:?ciL"''ot  uSt  ;^i  e"  lie  '*  aS  eSed  .1,0  eout,,ry  of  tUeir 
??iStlrinIJlMaoso„theyi^el.U;m 

Hannibal  was  arrived  m  Italy,  but  ^\lth  ^  loic-  so^v^-  ^ 

doubt,  he  l)rou-ht  out  of  H'%  ^^  I' "°   -Vi '  (fooo  cavalry  ;  so  that  his 

iS"r:;:^s2^'i.yrs:\o3^^£M^„  K  ,y^ 
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Tauriniiins,  a  I>iijiirian  pooplo,  who  were  constiint  enemies  of  the  in 
puhriiuis,  and  tlicrofore  would  nfit  listen  to  Hannibal  wlicn  he  in- 
vited them  to  join  iiis  cause.  He  therefore  attacked  and  stormed 
their  principal  town,  put  the  ,£;;arrison  to  the  sword,  and  struck  such 
terror  into  tlic  nciirhhorini,'  tribes,  tliat  they  submitted  immediately, 
and  became  his  allies.  This  was  his  iirst  accession  of  strength  in 
Italy,  the  first  fruits,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  long  succession  of  defections 
amoug  thii  allies  of  Kome,  so  that  the  swords  of  the  Italians  might 
effect  for  him  the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Scipio  had  landed  at  Pisa,  had  crossed  the  Apennines, 
And  taken  tlie  command  of  the  pra'tors'  army,  sending  the  prtetora 
themselves  back  to  Rome,  hud  crossed  the  Po  at  Plaeentia,  and  was 
ascending  its  left  bank,  being  anxious  to  advance  with  all  possible 
haste,  in  order  to  hinder  a  general  rising  of  the  Gauls  by  his  pres- 
ence. Hannibal,  for  the  opposite  reason,  was  c(iually  anxious  to 
meet  him,  being  well  aware  that  the  Gauls  Avcrc  only  restrained  from 
revolting,  to  the  Clarthaginians,  by  fear,  and  that  on  his  first  success 
in  the  field  tliey  would  join  him.  He  therefore  descended  the  left 
bank  of  tlic  Po,  keeping  the  liveron  his  right  ;  and  Bcipio  having 
thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Ticinus,  had  entered  what  are  now  the  Sar- 
dinian dominions,  and  was  still  advancing  westward,  with  the  Po  on 
his  left,  although,  as  the  river  here  makes  a  bend  to  the  southward, 
he  was  no  longer  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

Each  general  was  aware  that  his  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  both 
pushed  forward  wilh  their  cavalry  and  light  troops  in  advance  of 
their  main  aimies,  to  reconnoitre  each  other's  position  and  numbers. 
Thus  was  brought  on  accidentally  the  llrst  action  between  Hannibal 
and  the  Komaus  in  Italy,  which,  wilh  some  exaggeration,  has  been 
called  the  liattle  of  the  Ticinus.  The  JS'umidians  in  Hannibal's  army, 
being  now  properly  supported  by  heavy  cavalry,  were  able  to  follow 
their  own  manner  of  fighting,  and  falling  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
the  Romans,  Avho  were  already  engaged  in  front  with  Hannibal's 
lieavy  horsemen,  took  ample  vengeance  for  their  defeat  on  the 
Rhone.  The  Romans  were  routed  ;  and  the  (consul  himself  was 
severely  wounded,  and  owed  his  life,  it  is  said,  to  the  courage  and 
fidelity  of  a  Ligurian  slave.  With  their  cavalry  thus  crippled,  it  was 
impossible  to  act  in  such  an  open  country  ;  the  Romans  therefore 
hastily  retreated,  recrossed  the  Ticinus,  and  broke  down  the  bridge, 
yet  with  so  much  hurry  and  confusion,  that  GOO  men  were  left  on  tha 
right  bank,  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  ;  and  then  crossing  tlie  Po 

)  also,  established  themselves  under  the  walls  of  their  colony  Plaeentia. 

'  Haniiiiial,  tinrling  the  bridge  over  the  Ticinus  deslroj'ed,  reascended 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po  till  he  found  a  convenient  point  to  cross,  aud 
then,  having  constructed  a  bridge  with  the  river  boats,  carried  over 
li is  army  in  safety.  Immediately,  as  he  had  expected,  the  Gauls  on 
tiie  right  bank  received  him  wilh  open  arms  ;  and  again  descending 
the  river,  lie  arrived  ou  the  .-ieeond  day  after  his  \)as3age  in  sight  of 
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the  Roman  army,  and  on  the  following  day  offered  lliem  battle.  But 
as  the  Romans  did  not  move,  lie  chose  out  a  spot  for  his  cainp,  and 
po'tf^d  his  army  live  or  six  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  apparently  on 
the  east  of  Placentia,  cutting  off  their  direct  communication  with 
Ariminum  and  Rome.  ,    ,        , 

On  the  first  news  of  Hannibal's  arrival  in  Italy,  the  senate  sent 
orders  to  the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius,  to  return  iiumedialely  to 
i-einforce  his  colleague.  Xo  event  of  importance  had  marked  the 
first  summer  of  the  war  in  Sicily.  Hannibal "s  spirit  so  animated  the 
Carthao-inian  government  that  they  wern  everywhere  preparing  to  act 
en  the  offensive  ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  .--Lniihus,  the 
praetor,  had  already  had  to  fight  a  naval  action  with  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  defend  LilybcBum.  He  had  defeated  them,  and  prevented 
their  landinir,  but  the  Carthaginian  fleets  still  kept  the  sea  ;  and  whilst 
Sempronius'  was  employing  his  whole  force  in  the  coiKiuest  of  the 
Island  of  Melita,  the  enemy  were  cruising  on  the  northern  side  of 
Sicily  and  making  descents  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
Lih'baeum  he  was'u^oing  in  pursuit  of  them,  when  he  received  orders 
to  return  home  and  join  his  colleague.  He  accordingly  left  part  of  his 
fleet  with  the  priCtor  in  Sicily,  and  part  he  committed  to  Sex.  Pom- 
ponius,  his  lieutenant,  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts  of  Lucania  and 
Campania  ;  whilst,  from  a  dread  of  the  dangers  and  delays  of  tlie 
winter  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  his  army  was  to  march  from 
Lilybifium  to  Messana,  and  after  crossing  the  strait  to  go  by  land 
throui^h  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  the  soldiers  being  bound  by  oatii 
to  appear  on  a  certain  day  at  Ariminum.  They  completed  their  long 
march,  it  is  said,  in  forty  days  ;  and  from  Ariminum  they  has- 
tened to  the  scene  of  action,  and  effected  tlieir  junction  with  the  army 
of  Scipio.  , 

Sempronius  found  his  colleague  no  longer  in  his  ongmal  position, 
close  by  Placentia  and  the  Po,  but  withdrawn  to  the  first  hills  which 
bound  the  great  plain  on  the  south,  and  leave  an  interval  here  of 
about  six  miles  between  themselves  and  the  river.  But  Haimibal's 
army,  lying,  as  it  seems,  to  the  eastward,  the  Roman  consul  retreated 
westward, °iud  leaving  Placentia  to  its  own  resources,  crossed  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Treljia,  and  there  lay  encamped,  just  where  the 
stream  issues  from  the  last  hills  of  the  Apennines.  It  appears  that 
the  Romans  had  several  magazines  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vo  above 
Placentia,  on  which  the  consul  probal)ly  depended  for  his.sul)sistencc  • 
and  these  posts,  together  with  tlie  ])re.sence  of  his  army,  kept  the 
Gauls  on  tlie  immediate  bank  of  the  river  qui(;t,  .<o  that  they  gave 
nannibai  no  assistance.  When  the  Romans  fell  back  behmd  thq 
Trebia.  Hannibal  followed  them,  and  encamped  al'out  five  miles  off 
from  tliem,  directly  between  them  and  Placentia.  liut  bis  powerful 
cavalry  kept  his  communications  open  in  every  direction  ;  ami  the 
Gauls  who  lived  out  of  the  immediate  control  of  the  Roman  army  and 
garri.'ious,  supplied  iiim  with  provisions  abundantly. 
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It  is  not  explained  by  any  oxistiuLc  ^vritc^•  how  Sempronius  wa? 
able  lo  c'lTect  his  juncliun  witli  his  coilcague  ^vilhout  any  opposltiou 
from  Hannibal.  The  ri'ijcular  rosui  frolu  Aiiminnin  to  Phxcentia 
pusses  throii^i'h  a  country  unvaried  by  a  singl.  hill  ;  and  tlie  approach 
of  a  large  ainiy  should  liave  been  announced  to  Hannibal  by  hia 
Numidian  cavaliy,  soon  enough  lo  allow  liini  to  interrupt  it.  But  so 
much  in  war  (lei)ends  upon  trilling  accidents,  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
guess  where  we  are  without  information.  Wo  only  know  that  the 
two  consular  armies  were  united  in  Scipio's  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  tiie  Trobia  ;  that  their  united  forces  amounted  lo  40,000  men  ;  and 
that  Hannibal,  with  an  army  so  reinforced  by  the  Gauls  since  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  that  it  was  little  inferior  to  his  enemy's,  was  so  far 
from  fearing  to  engage  either  consul  singly,  that  he  wished  for  noth- 
ing so  much  as  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  with  (he  combined  armies 
of  both.  Depending  on  the  support  of  the  Gauls  for  his  subsistence, 
he  must  not  be  loo  long  a  burden  (o  them  :  they  had  hoped  to  be  led 
to  live  on  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  not  to  maintain  him  at 
the  expense  of  their  own.  In  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  a  battle, 
lie  began  to  attack  their  magazines.  Clastidium,  now  Castiggio,  a 
small  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ticinus,  was  betrayed  into  Ids  hands  by  the  governor  ;  and  he 
here  foiind  large  supplies  of  corn. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sempronius,  having  no  fears  for  the  event  of  a 
battle,  Avas  longing  for  the  glory  of  a  triunii)h  over  such  an  enemy  as 
Hannibal  ;  and  as  Seipio  was  still  disabled  b}'  his  wound,  he  had  the 
command  of  the  whole  Roman  army.  Besides,  the  Gauls  who  lived 
in  the  plain  between  the  Trebia  and  Placentia,  not  knowing  which 
side  to  espouse,  had  been  plundered  by  Hannibal's  cavalrj^  and  be- 
sought the  consuls  to  protect  them.  This  was  no  time,  Sempronius 
thought,  to  neglect  anj'  ally  who  still  remained  faithful  to  Rome  :  he 
sent  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  over  the  Treliia  to  drive  off  the 
plunderers  ;  and  in  such  skirmishes  he  obtained  some  partial  success, 
which  made  him  the  nrorc  disposed  to  risk  a  general  battle. 

For  this,  as  a  Roman  officer,  and  before  Hannibal's  military  talents 
were  fully  known,  he  ought  not  to  be  harshly  judged  ;  but  his  manner 
of  engaging  was  rash,  and  unwortliy  of  auableg-eneral.  He  allowed 
the  attacks  of  IlannilwI's  light  cavalry  to  tempt  him  to  follow  them 
to  their  own  field  of  battle.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Numidianai 
crossed  the  river,  and  skirmished  close  up  to  the  Roman  camp  :  the 
consul  first  sent  out  his  cavalry,  and  then  his  light  infantry,  to  repel 
them  ;  and  when  they  gave  way  and  recro.ssed  the  river,  he  led  his 
regular  infantry  out  of  his  camp,  and  gave  orders  for  the  whole 
army  to  advance  over  the  Trebia  and  altack  the  enemy. 

It  was  midwinter,  and  the  wide  pebbly  bed  of  the  Trebia,  which 
the  summer  traveller  may  almost  pass  dry-shod,  was  now  filled  with 
a  rapid  stream  running  breast-high.  In  the  night  it  had  rained  or 
Biiowed  heavily  ;  and  the  morning  was  raw  and  chilly,  threatening 
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sleet  or  snow.  Yet  Sempronius  ]ed  his  soldiers  through  the  river, 
before  they  had  eaten  anything  ;  and  wet,  cold,  and  liuugry  as  tiiey 
were,  lie  formed  them  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain,  ^^leanwhila 
Hannibal's  men  had  eaten  their  breakfast  in  their  tents,  and  hatl  oded 
their  bodies,  and  put  on  th«ir  armor  around  their  fires.  Then,  wlien 
the  enemy  had  crosse;!  Hie  Trebia,  and  were  advancing  in  tlie  open 
plain,  the  Carthaginians  inarched  out  to  meet  them  ;  and  abmit  a 
mile  in  front  of  their  camp,  they  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Their 
disposition  was  sim  )le  :  the  heavy  infantry,  Gauls,  Spaniards  anc 
Africans,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  were  drawn  up  in  a  single  line  : 
the  cavalrv,  10,000  strong,  was,  with  the  elephants,  on  the  two 
wings  ;  the  light  infantry  ami  Balerian  slingers  were  in  the  front  of 
the  whole  army.  This  was  all  Hannibal's  visible  force.  But  near 
the  Trebia,  and  now  left  in  their  rear  by  the  advancing  Komao 
legions,  were  lying  close  hid  in  the  deep  and  overgrown  l)ed  of  a 
small  watercourse,  two  thousand  picked  soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  com- 
manded by  Ilannibal's  younger  brother  Mago,  whom  he  had  posted 
there  during  the  night, 'and  whose  ambush  the  Romans  passed  with 
no  suspicion.  Arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  legions  were  formed 
in  their  usual  order,  with  the  allied  infantry  on  the  wings  ;  and  their 
weak  cavalrv  of  4000  men,  ill  able  to  contend  with  the  numerous 
horsemen  of'Haunibal,  were  on  the  fiauks  of  the  whole  line. 

The  Roman  velites,  or  light  infantry,  who  had  been  in  action  sinca 
daybreak,  and  had  already  shot  away  half  their  darts  iMid  arrows, 
were  soon  driven  back  upon  the  hastati  and  principes,  and  passed 
through  the  intervals  of  the  maniples  to  the  rear.  With  no  less  ease 
were  Uie  cavalry  beaten  on  both  wings,  by  Hannibal's  horse  and  ele- 
phants. But  when  the  he.ivy  infantry,  superior  in  number  and  bet- 
ler  armed  both  for  offence  and  defence,  closed  with  the  enemy,  the 
confidence  of  Sempronius  seemed  to  be  justified  ;  and  the  Romans, 
numbed  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  yet,  l)y  their  excellence  in  ali 
Boldierly  finalities,  miinliiined  the  fight  with  equal  advantage. 

On  a  sudden  a  loud  alarm  was  hearrl  ;  and  Mago,  with  liis  choset' 
band,  broke  out  from  his  ambush,  and  assaulted  them  furiously  in 
the  rear.  Meantime  lioth  wings  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  broke* 
down  by  the  eleplumts,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  missiles  of  tht 
light  infantry,  till  they  were  utterly  routed,  and  fied  towards  the 
Trebia.  The  legions  in  the  centre,  finding  themselves  assailed  on  thfc 
rear,  pushed  desi)erat>'ly  forwards,  forced  their  way  through  the  en ■_ 
emy's  line  and  marche  1  olT  the  lield  straight  to  Placentia.  Many  of 
the  routed  cavalry  made  nil  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  escaped 
But  tho.se  who  tied  towards  the  river  were  .slaughtered  unceasingl>i 
by  ihe  conrpierors  till  they  reached  it  ;  and  the  loss  here  was  enor- 
mous. The  (;iirthaginians,  however,  sloppeil  their  [)ursnilon  the  bank 
of  tlie  Tn;l)ia  :  the  colil  wa:;  piercing,  and  If)  thf:  elei)bants  so  intoler- 
able that,  they  almost  ail  perisiiei]  ;  even  of  the  men  and  horsct;  in;,nv 
were  lost,  so  that  the  wreck  of  th^  Roman  army  readied  their  cami/ 
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in  safety  ,"  nml  when  ninlit  canio  on,  Scipio  again  led  tliem  across  the 
liver,  and,  passing  uiinniiciui  by  tlie  eunip  of  tiie  enemy,  took  refuge 
wit.li  his  eolleague  wiiliin  tiic  wails  of  Placcjntia. 

So  ended  Hannibal's  lirst  campaign  in  Italy.  The  liomans,  after 
their  defeat,  despaired  of  maintaining  their  ground  on  the  Po  ;  and 
the  two  consular  armies  retreated  in  opposite  directions,  Scipio'a 
upon  Ariminum,  and  that  of  Sempronius  across  the  Apennines  into 
Etruria.  llaiuiibid  remained  master  of  Cisalpine  (Jaul  ;  but  the 
season  did  not  allow  him  to  In'sioge  Placentia  and  Oremona  ;  and  the 
temper  of  tiie  Gauls  rendered  it  evident  that  he  must  not  make  their 
country  the  seat  of  war  in  another  campaign.  Already  they  bore  the 
burden  of  supporting  his  army  so  impatiently,  that  he  made  an  at- 
tempt, in  the  dead  oi'  the  winter,  to  cross  the  Apennines  into  Etruria, 
and  was  only  driven  back  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather, 
the  Aviud  s\vee]iing  with  such  fury  over  the  lidgcs,  and  through  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  that  neither  man  nor  beast  could  stand 
against  it.  He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  winter  in  Gaul  ;  but  the 
innate  fickleness  and  treachery  of  the  people  led  him  to  suspect  that 
attempts  would  be  made  against  his  life,  and  that  a  Gaulish  assassin 
niiglit  hope  to  purchase  Torgiveuess  from  the  Romans  for  his  coun- 
try's revolt,  by  destroying  the  general  who  had  seduced  them.  He 
therefore  put  on  a  variety  of  disguises  to  bafile  such  designs  ;  he 
wore  false  hair,  appearing  sometimes  as  a  man  of  mature  years,  and 
sometimes  with  the  gray  hairs  of  old  age  ;  and  if  he  had  that  taste 
for  humor  which  great  men  arc  seldom  without,  and  which  some 
anecdotes  of  him  imply,  lie  must  have  been  often  amused  by  the  mis- 
takes thus  occasioned,  and  liave  derived  entertainment  from  that 
which  policy  or  necessity  had  dictated. 

We  should  be  glad  to  catch  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  Rome, 
when  the  news  first  arrived  of  the  battle  of  the  Trcbia.  Since  the 
disaster  of  Caudium,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  there  had 
been  known  no  defeat  of  two  consular  armies  united  ;  and  the  sur- 
prise and  vexation  must  have  been  great.  Sempronius,  it  is  said, 
returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia  ;  and  the  people  resolved  to 
elect  as  consul  a  man  who,  how(!ver  unwelc(mie  to  the  aristocracy, 
liad  already  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant  victories,  in  the  very 
country  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war.  They  accordingly  chose  C. 
Flaminius  for  the  second  time  consul  ;  and  with  him  was  elected  Ca 
Servilius  (Jeminus,  a  man  of  an  old  patrician  family,  and  personalljr 
uttached  to  the  aristocratical  party,  but  unknown  to  us  before  hi3 
present  consulship.  Flaminius'  election  was  most  unpalatable  to  the 
aristocracy  ;  and,  as  numerous  prodigies  were  reported,  and  the  Sibyl- 
line books  consulted,  and  it  %vas  certain  that  various  rites  would  be  or- 
dered to  pro))iliate  the  favor  of  the  gods,  he  had  some  reasrui  to  suspect 
'Jiiit  his  election  woidd  again  be  def;lared  null  and  void,  and  he  him- 
f^lf  thus  deprived  of  his  conunand  ;  he  w;is  an.xious  llirrefore  to  leave 
'"•sume  ii«  Boou  as  possible  ;  as  his  colleague  was  detained  by  the  re-- 
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litnous  ceremonius.  ami  by  the  care  of  superinteiulintr  the  new  levies, 
FTamiauis,  it  is  said,  left  tlie  city  before  the  15lh  of  March,  when  hia 
consulship  was  to  begin,  and  actually  entered  upon  his  office  at  An- 
minum,  whither  he  had  gone  to  superintend  the  formation  of  uiHga- 
zines,  and  to  examine  the  state  of  the  army.  But  the  aristocracy 
thought  it  was  no  time  to  press  party  animosities  ;  they  made  no  at- 
tempt to  disturl)  Flamiuius'  election  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  hia 
province  assigned  him  without  opposition,  and  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  Sempronius'  army  in  Etruria,  while  Servilius 
succeeded  Scipio  at  Arirainum.  The  levies  of  soldiers  went  on  vig- 
orously ;  two  legions  were  employed  in  Siiain  ;  one  was  sent  to 
Sicily,  another  to  Sardinia,  and  another  to  Tarentum  ;  and  four 
legions,  more  or  less  thinned  by  the  defeat  at  the  Trebia,  still  formed 
the  nucleus  of  two  armies  in  Ariminum  and  in  Etruria.  It  appears 
that  four  new  legions  were  levied,  with  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  soldiers  from  the  Italian  allies  and  the  Latin  name  ;  and  these 
being  divided  between  the  two  consuls,  the  armies  opposed  to  Han- 
nibal on  either  line,  by  which  he  might  advance,  must  have  been  in 
point  of  numbers  exceedingly  formidable.  Servilius,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  hi-;  headquarters  at  Ariminuro  ;  and  Scipio,  Avhom_  he 
superseded,  sailed  as  proconsul  into  Spain,  to  take  command  of  his 
ori"-inal  army  there.  Fiaminius  succeeded  to  Sempronius  in  Etruria, 
anrt  lay  encamped,  it  is  said,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arrctium. 

Thus  the  m  un  Roman  armies  lay  "nearly  in  the  same  positions 
which  they  had  held  eight  years  before,  to  oppose  the  expected  in- 
vasion of  the  Gauls.  But  as  the  Gauls  then  broke  into  Etruria  un- 
perceived,  by  either  Roman  army,  so  the  Ixomans  Avcre  again  sur- 
prised by  IIannil)al  on  a  line  where  they  had  not  expected  him.  Ho 
crossed  the  Apennines,  not  I)y  the  ordinary  road  to  Lucca,  descend- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Macra,  but,  as  it  appears,  by  a  straighter  line 
do^n  the  valley  of  the  Anser  or  Serchio  ;  and  leaving  Lucca  on  hi.s 
right,  he  proceeded  to  struggle  through  the  low  and  flooded  country 
which  lay  between  the  right  baidt  of  the  Arno  and  the  Apennines 
below  Florence,  and  of  which  the  marsh  or  lake  of  Fucecchio  still 
remains  a  speciuK^n.  Here,  again,  the  sull'eriiigsof  the  army  wore  ex- 
treme ;  but  they  were  rewarded  when  they  reached  the  lirm  ground 
below  Fijesulie.and  were  let  loose  upon  the  i)lunder  of  the  rich  valley 
of  tlie  upper  Arno. 

Fiaminius  lay  ([uietly  at  Arrctium,  and  did  not  attempt  to  give 
battle,  but  sent  messengers  to  his  colleague,  to  inform  him  of  tho 
enemy's  appearance  in  Ftruria.  Ilanniltal  was  now  on  the  south  of 
the  Apennines,  ami  in  dm  heart  of  Italy  :  but  the  ('xperience  of  the 
Samtiites  and  of  i'yrrlius  hail  shown  tliat  the  Etruscans  were  scarcely 
moH!  to  be  relied  nii  than  llie  (Jauls;  and  it  was  in»lhe  .south,  in 
Samnium  ami  I^uiania  ami  Apulia,  that  th(;only  malc-ials  existed  for 
organizing  a  new  Italian  war  against  Uome.  Accordingly  Hannibal 
tdvanccd"  rap  idly  iulo  Etruria.  ikud  iLudiug  tiiat  Fla-miuiat  tLili  (-Lid 
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not  move,  pnssod  1)y  Arret lum,  Icavinrj  llic  Eoman  army  in  hi;;  rcr.r, 
and  miirt'liiiiL;-,  as  it"  seemed,  to  gain  the  great  plain  of  central  Italy, 
■wiiich  reaches  from  Perusia  to  Spoletimi,  and  was  traversed  by  the 
great  road  from  Ariminum  to  Rome. 

The  consul  Flaniinius  now  at  last  broke  up  from  his  position,  and 
followed  the  enemy.  Hannibal  laid  waste  the  counlry  on  every  side 
with  tire  and  sword,  to  jirovoke  the  Romans  to  a  hasty  battle  ;  aud 
leaving  Cortona  on  his  left  untouched  on  its  mountain  seat,  he  ap- 
])roached  the  Lake  of  Thrasymenus,  and  followed  the  road  along  its 
north-eastern  shore,  till  it  ascended  the  hills  which  divide  the  lake 
from  the  l)asin  of  tlie  Tiber.  Flamiuius  was  fully  convinced  that 
Hannibal 's  o1)ject  was  not  to  fight  a  battle,  but  to  lay  waste  the  rich- 
est part  of  Itai}'  :  had  he  wished  to  engage,  why  had  he  not  attacked 
him  when  he  lay  at  Arretium,  and  while  his  colleague  was  far  aw\'iy 
at  Ariminum  ?  With  this  impression  ho  pressed  on  his  rear  closely, 
never  dreaming  that  the  lion  would  turn  from  the  pursuit  of  his  de- 
fenceless prey,  to  spring  on  the  shepherds  who  were  dogging  Lis 
steps  behind. 

The  modern  road  along  the  lake,  after  passing  the  village  of  Passig- 
uano,  runs  for  some  way,  close  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  right, 
liemmcd  in  on  the  left  by  a  line  of  cliffs,  which  make  it  an  absolute 
defile.  Then  it  turns  from  the  lake  and  ascends  the  hills  ;  yet. 
although  they  form  something  of  a  curve,  thei-e  is  nothing  to  deserve 
the  name  of  Valley  ;  and  the  road,  after  leaving  the  lake,  begins  to 
ascend  almost  immediately,  so  that  there  is  a  very  short  distance 
during  which  tlie  hills  on  the  right  and  left  command  it.  The 
ground,  therefore,  does  not  well  correspond  with  tlie  description  of 
PolyI)ius,  who  states  that  the  valley  in  which  the  Romans  were 
caught  was  not  the  narrow  interval  between  the  hills  and  tlie  lake, 
buta  valley  beyond  this  defile,  and  running  down  to  the  lake,  so  that 
the  Romans,  when  engaged  in  it,  had  the  water  not  on  their  right 
flank,  but  on  their  rear.  Livy's  account  is  different,  and  represents 
the  Romans  as  caught  in  the  defile  beyond  Passignano,  between  the 
cliff  and  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that,  "if  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient 
road  could  be  discovered,  it  might  assist  in  solving  the  difficulty  .  in 
the  mean  time  the  l)attle  of  Thrasymenus  must  be  one  of  the  many 
events  in  ancient  military  history,  where  the  accounts  of  historians, 
differing  either  with  each  other  or  with  the  actual  appearances  of 
the  ground,  are  to  us  inexplicable. 

The  consul  had  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  side  of  the  lake, 
just  witiun  the  present  Roman  frontier,  and  on  the  Tuscan  side  of 
Passignano  :  he  had  made  a  forced  march.,  aud  had  arrived  at  his 
position  .so  late  that  he  could  not  examine  the  ground  before  him. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  set  forward  again  ;  the  raoi-ning  mist 
hung  thickly  over  the  lake  and  the  low  grounds,  leaving  the  lieight.s, 
as  is  often  the  c'ase,  quite  clear.  Flaminius,  anxious  to  overtake  1::3 
enemy,  rejoiced  in  the  friendly  veil  whicU  '.bus  concealed  his  ad- 
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vaace,  and  hoped  lo  fall  upon  Hanuilml's  armj'  while  it  was  still  in 
marching  order,  and  its  columns  euciimbercd  with  the  plunder  of  the 
valley  of  the  Arno.  He  passed  through  the  dclile  of  Passignano,  and 
found  no  enemy  ;  this  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  Hannibal  did 
not  mean  to  fight.  Already  the  Xuniidiau  cavalry  were  on  the  edge 
of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  :  unless  he  could  overtake  them  speeddy, 
they  would  liave  reached  the  plain  ;  and  Africans,  Spaniards  and 
Gauls,  would  be  rioting  in  the  devastation  of  the  garden  of  Italy, 
So  the  consul  rejoiced  its  the  heads  of  his  columns  emerged  from  the 
defile,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  began  lo  ascend  the  hills,  where  he 
hoped  at  least  to  find  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment,  the  stillness  of  the  mist  was  broken  by  barbarian 
war-cries  on  every  side  ;  and  both  fianks  of  the  Roman  column  were 
assailed  at  once.  '  Their  right  was  overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  jave- 
lins and  arrows,  shot  as  if  from  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  sinking 
into  the  soldier's  uniruarded  side,  where  he  bad  no  shield  to  cover 
him  ;  while  ponderous  stones,  against  which  no  shield  or  helmet  could 
avail,  came  crashing  down  upon  their  heads.  On  the  left  were  heard 
the  trampling  of  horse,  and  tiie  well-known  war-cries  of  the  (Jauls  ; 
and  presenllvHannibars  dreaded  cavalry  emerged  from  the  mist,  and 
were  in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks  ;  and  the  huge  forms 
of  the  Gauls,  and  their  vast  broadswords,  broke  in  upon  them  at 
the  same  moment.  The  head  of  the  Roman  column— which  was 
already  ascending  to  the  higher  ground— found  its  advance  also 
barred  ;  for  here  was  the  enemy  whom  they  had  so  longed  to  over- 
take :  here  were  some  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot  of  Hannibal  s 
army  drav/n  up  to  wait  their  assault.  The  Romans  instantly  attacked 
these  troops,  and  cut  tiieir  wav  througli  ;  these  must  be  the  covering 
parties,  they  thought,  of  Hannibal's  main  battle  ;  and,  eager  to  bring 
the  contest  to  a  decisive  issue,  they  pushed  forward  up  the  heights 
not  doubting  that  on  the  summit  they  should  find  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy.  And  now  they  v.'cre  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  to  their 
astonishment  no  enemy  was  there  ;  but  the  mist  drew  up,  and,  as 
they  looked  behind,  they  saw  too  plainly  where  Hannibal  was  ;  the 
whole  valley  was  one  scene  of  carnage,  whilst  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
above  were  the  masses  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot  witnessing 
tlie  destruction  of  the  Roman  army,  which  had  scarcely  cost  them  a 
single  stroke.  i  ., 

The  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column  had  thus  escaped  the 
slaughter  ;  i)ut,  being  too  few  to  retrieve  the  day,  they  continued  their 
advance,  which  was  now  become  a  fiight,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  / 
the  neighboring  villages.  Meantime,  while  the  centre  of  the  army 
was  cut  lo  pieces  in  the  valley,  the  rear  was  still  winding  through  the 
defile  beyond,  bf-tween  the  clilTs  and  the  lake.  But  they,  too,  were 
attacked  from  the  Iieighls  above  by  the  Gauls,  and  forced  in  con- 
fusion into  the  water.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  in  desi)enition,  struck 
out  iuto  the  deep  water,  swimming  ;  and,  weighed  down  b^r  IheU 
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armor,  prosonlly  sunk  :  oIIuts  ran  in  as  far  as  was  Avilhin  their  depth, 
and  there  stood  hel])lesslJ^  till  the  eneni_y's  euvairy  dashed  in  after 
them.  Then  tiiey  lifted  up  their  hands,  "and  eried  for  fiua:ler  ;  hut, 
on  this  day  of  sacritieo,  the  gods  of  (laitiiage  were  not  to  ])e  de- 
frauded of  a  single  vietim  ;  and  the  horsemen  pitilessly  fulfilled 
Hannibal's  vow. 

Thus,  witli  the  exception  of  the  advanced  troops  of  tlu;  Koman  col- 
amn,  who  were  about  GOOO  men,  the  rest  of  the  army  were  utterly 
destroyed.  The  consul  himself  liad  not  seen  tlie  wreck  consum- 
mated. On  lindin,"'  himself  surrounded,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
form  Ills  men  amidst  the  confusion,  and  to  offer  some  regular  resist- 
ance ;  wdien  this  was  hopeless,  he  continued  to  do  his  duly  as  a  lirave 
soldier,  till  one  of  the  Gaulish  horsemen,  who  is  said  to  liave  known 
liim  by  sight  from  Iiis  former  consulship,  rode  up  and  ran  him  through 
the  body  with  liis  lance,  crying  out,  "  Ho  perish  the  man  who  slaug-li- 
tered  our  brethren,  and  rohi)ed  us  of  the  lands  of  our  fathers."  In 
these  last  words,  Ave  probably  rather  read  tiie  unquenchable  hatred 
of  the  Roman  aristocracy  to  the  author  of  an  agrarian  law.  than  the 
genuine  language  of  the  Gaul.  Flamiuius  died  bravely,  sword  in 
hand,  having  committed  no  graver  military  error  thaii  many  an 
impetuous  soldier,  whose  death  in  his  country's  cause  lias  been 
felt  to  throw  a  veil  over  Ids  ra.shness,  and  whose  memory  is 
pitied  and  honoi'ed.  The  party  feelings  which  liave  so  colored 
the  language  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  him,  need  not 
be  shared  liy  a  modern  historian  ;  Flaminius  was  indeed  an  unequal 
antagonist  to  Hannil)al  ;  but  in  Iiis  previous  life,  as  consul  and  as 
censor,  lie  liad  served  his  country  well  ;  and  if  the  defile  of  Thrasy- 
menus  witnessed  his  rashness,  it  also  contains  his  honorable  grave. 

The  battle  must  have  been  ended  before  noon  ;  and  Ilannibars  in- 
defatigable cavalry,  after  having  destroyed  the  centre  and  rear  of  the 
Roman  army,  hastened  to  pursue  the"  troops  who  had  broken  off 
from  the  front,  and  had  for  the  present  escaped  the  general  over- 
throw. They  were  supported  by  the  light-armed  foot  and  the  Span- 
iards, and  finding  the  Romans  in  the  village  to  which  they  had  re- 
treated, proceeded  to  invest  it  on  every  side.  The  Romans,  cutoff 
from  all  relief,  and  with  no  provisions,  surrendered  to  ]\laharl)al,  who 
commanded  the  party  sent  against  them.  They  were  brought  to 
Hannibal  ;  with  tiie  other  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  the  whole 
mrndx-r  amounted  to  15, (JUG.  Tiie  general  addressed  them  ))y  an  in- 
terpreter ;  he  told  the  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  tr)  Maharbal, 
that  their  lives,  if  he  pleased,  were  still  forfeited,  for  ]\Iaharbal  liiid 
no  authority  to  grant  terms  without  his  consent  ;  then  he  proceeded, 
with  the  vehem<^nce  often  displayed  ])y  Napoleon  in  similar  circum- 
stances, to  inveigh  against  the  Roman  goverimient  and  people,  and 
concluded  by  giving  all  his  Roman  i)risoners  to  the  custody  of  the 
several  divisions  of  Iiis  army.  Then  he  turncnl  to  the  Italian  allies  ; 
they  were  not  his  enemies,  he  said  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  liad  invaded 
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Italy  to  aid  them  iu  casting  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  ;  he  sliould  still 
deal  with  them  as  he  had  treated  his  Italian  prisoners  taken  at  tlic 
Trebia  ;  they  were  free  from  that  moment,  and  without  ransom. 
This  being  done,  he  halted  for  a  short  tmie  to  rest  his  army,  and 
buried  with  great  solemnity  thirty  of  tlie  most  distinguished  of  those 
who  had  fallen  on  his  own  side  in  the  battle.  His  whole  loss  lui'l 
amounted  only  to  1500  men,  of  wliom  the  greater  part  were  Gauls.  It 
is  said  also  that  he  caused  careful  search,  but  iu  vain,  to  be  made  for 
the  body  of  the  consul,  Flamiuius,  being  an.xious  to  give  liira  honor- 
able burial.  So  he  acted  afterwards  to  L.  ^milius  and  to  Marcellus  ; 
and  these  humanities  are  wortliy  of  notice,  as  if  he  had  wished  to 
show  that,  thougli  his  vow  bound  him  to  unrelenting  enmity  towards 
the  Romans  while  living,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  that  he 
might  honor  them  when  dead. 

The  army  of  Hannibal  now  broke  up  from  the  scene  of  its  victory, 
and,  leaving  Perusia  unassailed,  crossed  the  infant  stream  of  the  TTi- 
ber  and  eutered  upon  the  plains  of  Umbria.  Here  Maharbal,  with 
the  cavalry  and  liglit  troops,  obtained  another  victory  over  a  i>arty 
of  some  thousand  men,  commanded  by  C.  Centenius,  and  killed, 
took  prisoners,  or  dispersed  the  whole  body.  Then  that  rich  phiin, 
extending  from  the  Til)jr,  under  Perusia,  to  Spoletum,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Monte  Sjmma,  was  laid  waste  by  the  Cartlmgiuians  without 
mercy.  The  white  o.\en  of  the  Clitumnus,  so  often  offered  in  sacri- 
ficeto  the  gods  of  Rome  by  her  triumphant  generals,  w^ere  now  the 
spoil  of  the  enemy,  and  were  slauglitered  on  tfie  altars  of  the  gods  of 
Carthage,  amidst  prayers  for  the  destruction  of  Rjme.  The  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  again  heard  tlie  G  lulish  W!ir-cry  ;  and  the  terri- 
fied inhabitants  fled  to  tlie  mountains  or  iuto  the  fortitied  cities,  from 
this  unwonted  storm  of  barliarian  invasion.  The  figures  and  arms 
of  the  Gauls,  however  formidaljle,  miglit  I)e  fiuniliar  to  many  of  the 
Umbrians  ;  but  they  gazed  in  wonder  on  tlie  slingers  from  the  Ba- 
learian  islands,  on  tlie  hardy  Spani.sh  foot,  conspicuous  by  their  white 
linen  coats  bordered  with 'scarlet  ;  on  the  regular  African  infantry, 
who  had  not  yet  exchanged  their  long  lances  and  small  shields  for 
the  long  .shield  and  stabbing  sword  of  tiie  Roman  soldier;  on  the 
heavy  cavalry,  so  numerous,  and  mounted  on  horses  so  sui)erior  to 
tho.se  of  Italy  ;  above  all,  on  the  bands  of  wild  Numidians,  who  rodo 
without  .saddle  or  bridle,  as  if  the  rider  and  his  horse  were  one  crea- 
ture, and  who  .scoured  over  the  country  with  a  speed  and  impetuosity 
defying  escape  or  resistance.  Amidst  such  a  scene,  the  colonists  of 
Spoletum  (les(;rved  well  of  their  country,  for  shutting  tlniir  gates 
boldly,  and  not  yielding  to  the  general  paiuc  ;  and  when  the  Xumi- 
dian  horscn.en  n.-ineil  up  their  horses,  and  turned  away  from  its 
well-maimed  walls,  the  colonisls,  wilb  an  excusable  boasting,  might 
claim  the  glory  of  having  repulsed  Hannibal. 

But  llanniltal's  way  lay  not  over  the  Monte  Sonima,  although  its 
steep  pass,  rising  immediately  behind  Spoletum,  was  the  last  natural 
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obstdc-Ie  between  him  and  Kome.  Beyond  tliat  iiass  fhe  country  was 
full,  not,  of  Konian  colonies  merely,  but  of  Homjin  citizens  :  he 
woul<l  soon  have  entered  on  tlie  territory  of  the  thirly-tive  Koman 
tribes,  wiiere  every  man  whoni  lie  would  have  met  was  his  enemy. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  elsewhere  :  the  south  was  entirely  open  to  him  ; 
the  way  to  Apulia  and  Samniinn  was  cleared  of  every  imiiediment. 
He  crossed  the  Apennines  in  tlie  direction  of  Ancona,  and  invaded 

,  Picemnn  ;  he  then  followed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  through  the 
country  of  the  Manncinians  and  Frentanians,  till  he  arrived  in  the 
northern  part  of  Apulia,  in  the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Datmia. 
He  advanced  slowly  and  leisurely,  encamping-  after  ^hort  marches, 
and  spreading  devastation  far  and  wide  :  the  plunder  of  slaves,  cat- 

.  tie,  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  valuable  property  of  every  description,  was 
almost  more  than  the  army  could  carry  or  drive  along.  The  sol- 
diers, who,  after  their  exhausting  march  from  Spain  over  the  Alps, 
had  ever  since  been  in  active  service,  or  in  wretched  quarters,  and 
who,  from  cold  and  the  want  of  oil  for  anointing  the  skin,  had 
suffered  severely  from  scorbutic  disorders,  were  now  revelling  in 
plenty  in  a  land  of  corn  and  olives  and  vines,  where  all  good  things 
were  in  such  abundance  that  the  very  horses  of  the  army",  so  said  re- 
port, were  bathed  in  old  wines  to  improve  their  condition.  Mean- 
while, wherever  the  army  passed,  all  Romans,  or  Latins,  of  an  age 
to  bear  arms,  were,  l)y  Hannibal's  express  orders,  put  to  the  sword. 
Many  an  occupier  of  domain  land,  many  a  farmer  of  the  taxes,  or  of 
those  multiplied  lirnnches  of  revenue  which  the  Roman  government 
possessed  all  over  Italy,  collectors  of  customs  and  port  duties,  sur- 
veyors and  farmers  of  the  forests,  faimers  of  the  niounlain  pastuies, 
farmers  of  the  salt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  mines  in  the  moun 
tains,  Avere  cut  olf  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  Rome, 
liaving  lost  thousands  of  her  poorer  citizens  in  battle,  and  now  losing 
hundreds  of  the  licher  classes  in  this  exterminating  march,  lay  bleed- 
ing at  every  pore. 

But  her  spirit  was  invincible.  When  the  tidings  of  the  disaster  of 
Thra.symenus  reached  the  city,  the  people  crowded  to  the  Forum, 
and  called  upon  the  magistrates  to  t(!ll  them  the  whole  tiuth.  The 
pra'torperegrinus,  M.  PomponiusMatho,  ascended  the  rostra  and  said 
to  the  assembled  multitude,  "  "We  have  Ijcen  beaten  in  a  great  battle  ; 
our  army  is  destroyed  ;  and  C.  Flaminius,  the  consul,  is  killed."  Our 
colder  temperaments  scarcely  enable  us  to  conceive  the  effect  of  such 
tidings  on  the  lively  feeling.s  of  the  people  of  the  south,  or  to  image 

'to  ourselves  the  cries,  the  tears,  the  hands  uplifted  in  prayer  or 
clenched  in  rage,  the  confused  sounds  of  ten  thousand  voices,  giv- 
ing utterance  with  breathless  rapidity  to  Ihcir  feelings  of  eager  in- 
terest, of  terror,  of  grief,  or  of  fury.  All  the  northern  gates  of  the 
city  were  beset  with  crowds  of  wives  and  mothers,  imploring  every 
fresh  fugitive  from  the  fatal  field  for  some  tiilings  of  those  most  dear 
to  them.    The  praetors,  M.  ^milius  and  M.  Pomponius,  kept  the  .sen- 
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ate  sittia.;^  for  several  days,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  without  adjoura- 
meiit,  in  earnest  consultation  on  the  alarming  state  of  their  country. 

Peace  was  not  thought  of  for  a  moment  ;  nor  was  it  proposed  to 
withdraw  a  single  soldier  from  Spain,  or  Sicily,  or  Sardinia  ;  but  it 
was  resolved  that  a  dictator  ought  to  be  appointed,  to  secure  unily  of 
command.  There  had  been  no  dictatorship  for  actual  service  since 
that  of  A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  two-aud  tiiiity  years  before,  in  the  dis- 
astrous consulship  of  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  and  L.  Junius  PuUus. 
But  it  is  probable  that  some  jealousy  was  entertained  of  the  senate's 
choice,  if,  in  the  absence  of  ihe  consul  Cn.  Servilius,  the  appoint- 
ment, according  to  ancient  usage,  had  rested  with  them  ;  nor  was  it 
thought  safe  to  leave  the  dictator  to  nominate  his  master  of  the  horse. 
Hence,  an  unusual  course  was  adopted  ;  the  centuries  in  their  comi- 
tia  elected  both  the  one  and  tlie  otlier,  choosing  one  from  each  of  the 
two  parties  in  the  state  ;  the  dictaior.  Q.  Fabius  :\Iaximus,  from  one 
of  tlie  noblest,  but  at  the  same  time  tlie  most  moderate  families  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  himself  a  mm  of  a  nature  no  less  gentle  than  wise  ; 
the  master  of  the  horse,  M.  ]\Iinuciu3  Kufus,  as  lepresenting  the  pop- 
ular party. 

Religion  in  the  mind  of  Q.  Fabius  was  not  a  mere  instrument  tor 
party  purposes  ;  although  he  may  liave  had  little  belief  in  its  truth, 
he  was  convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  that  a  reverence  for  the  gods 
was  an  essential  element  in  the  character  of  a  nation,  without  which 
it  must  assuredly  degenerate.  Therefore,  on  the  very  day  that  he  en- 
tered on  his  othce,  he  summoned  the  senate,  and,  dwelling  on  the 
importance  of  propitiating  the  gods,  moved  that  the  sibylline  books 
siiould  forthwitli  be  consulted.  They  directed,  among  other  tlungs, 
that  the  lioman  people  should  vow  to  the  gods  what  was  called  "  a 
lioly  spring"— that  is  to  say,  that  every  animal  lit  for  sacrilice  born 
in  the  spring  of  that  year,  between  the  lirst  day  of  March  and  the 
thirtieih  of  April,  and  reared  on  any  mountain,  or  plain,  or  river-bank, 
or  upland  pasture  throughout  Italy,  should  be  olTered  to  Jupiter. 
Extraordinary  games  were  alsj  vowed  to  be  celebrated  in  the  (Circus 
Maximus  ;  prayers  were  put  up  at  all  the  temples  ;  new  temples  were 
vowed  to  be  built  ;  and  for  three  days  those  solemn  sacritices  were 
performed,  in  wiiicli  the  images  of  tlie  gods  were  taken  down  froni 
their  temples,  and  l.iid  on  couches  liehiy  covered,  with  tables  full  of 
meat  and  wirje  set  liefore  them,  in  the  sight  of  ail  the  people,  as  if 
the  gods  could  not  bat  bless  the  city  wdierc  they  had  deigned  to  re- 
ceive hospitality. 

Then  tiie  dictator  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  war. 
A  long  campaign  was  in  prospect  ;  I'cr  it  was  still  so  early  in  the  sea- 
son, tiiat  the  i)r;etors  liad  not  yi  t  gone  out  of  their  provinces;  and 
Hannibal  wasalreiidy  in  tlie  heart  (jf  Italy.  All  measures  were  taken 
for  the  defence  of  tlie  country  ;  even  tiie  walls  and  towers  of  Home 
were  ordcre<l  to  be  made  good  against  an  attack.  Jkidges  w(  re  to 
be  broken  down  ;  the  inhabitants  of  open  towns  were  to  withdraw 
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iiKo  plaocs  of  socurity  ;  and,  in  tho  expoeted  line  of  Ilannihjil'a 
)n:ircli.  tiic  country  was  to  In;  laid  waste  hcforo  liini,  llu;  corn  ik'. 
siroycd,  and  tlic  houses  burnt.  'I'liis  would  prol)alily  I)e  done  eiret-- 
tually  m  the  Koinan  territory  ;  but  the  allies  were  not  likely  to  make 
such  extreme  saeritices:  and  this,  of  itself,  was  a  reason  Avhy  Uan- 
nibid  did  not  advance  directly  upon  Home. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners  liad  been 
lost  to  the  Romans  in  the  late  battle.  The  consul,  Cn.  Servdius  com- 
^  inanded  above  thirty  thousand  in  (!isalpme  (laul  ;  and  he  was  now 
J  retreating  in  all  h:);,te,  after  having  heard  of  the  total  defeat  of  his 
colleague.  Two  new  legions  were  raised,  besides  a  large  force  out  of 
the  city  tribes,  which  was  employed  partly  for  tlie  defence  of  Rome 
itselt,  and  partly,  as  it  consisted  largely  of  the  poorer  citizens,  for  the 
service  of  the  fleet.  This  last  indeed  was  become  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity  ;  for  the  Carthaginian  lleet  ivas  already  on  the  Italian  coast 
and  had  taken  a  whole  convoy  of  corn-ships,  off  Cosa,  in  Etruria 
carrying  supplies  to  the  army  in  Spain  ;  wdiilstthe  Roman  ships  both 
in  bicily  and  at  Ostia,  had  not  yet  been  launched  after  the  winter 
JNow  all  the  ships  at  Ostia  and  in  the  Tiber  were  sent  to  sea  in  haste, 
and  the  consul,  Cn  Servilins,  commanded  them  ;  whilst  tlie  dictator 
and  master  of  the  horse,  having  added  the  two  newly-iaised  legions 
to  the  consul's  army,  proceeded  through  Campania  and  Samnium  into 
Apulia,  and,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  in  numiiers,  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  about  live  or  six  miles  from  Hannibal. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  the  Romans  had  that  of  being 
regularly  and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions.  They  had  no 
occa.sion  to  scatter  their  forces  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence  ;  but, 
keeping  their  army  together,  and  exposing  no  weak  point  lo  fortune,' 
they  followed  Hannibal  at  a  certain  distance,  watched  their  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  ofif  his  detached  parties,  and  above  all,  by  remaining  in 
the  lield  with  so  imposing  an  army,  overawed  the  allies,  and  checked 
their  disposition  to  revolt.  Thus  Hannibal,  linding  that  the  Apuliana 
did  not  join  him,  recros.sed  the  Apennines,  and  moved  through  the 
country  of  the  Hirpinians,  into  that  of  the  Caudinian  aamnites."  But 
Beneventum,  once  a  great  Samnite  city,  was  now  a  J>atin  colony  ; 
and  its  gates  were  close  shut  against  the  invader.  Hannibal  laid 
waste  its  territory  with  lire  and  sword,  then  moved  downwards  under 
the  south  side  of  the  :Matese,  and  took  possession  of  Telesia,  the  na- 
tive city  of  C.  Pontius,  but  now  a  decayed  and  defc^nceless  town  : 
thencedescending  the  Calor  to  its  junction  with  the  Vulturnus,  and 
ascending  the  Vulturnus  till  he  found  it  easily  fordable  he  finally 
crossed  it  near  Allifie,  and  passing  over  the  hills  behind  Calatia,  de- 
scended by  Cales  into  the  midst  of  the  Faleruian  plain,  the  glory  of 
Campania. 

Fabius  .steadily  followed  him,  not  descending  into  the  plain,  but 
keeping  his  army  on  tlie  hills  above  it,  and  watching  all  his  move- 
ments.    Again  the  Numidian  cavalry  were  seen  scouring  the  country 
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on  every  side  ;  and  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  marked  their  traek. 
The  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  beheld  the  sight  with  the  greatest 
impatience  :  they  were  burning  for  battle,  and  the  master  of  the 
horse  himself  shared  and  encouraged  the  general  feeling.  But  Fa- 
bius  was  firm  iu  his  resolution  ;  he  sent  parties  to  secure  even  the 
pass  of  Tarraciua,  lest  Hannibal  should  attempt  to  advance  by  the 
Appian  road  upon  Rome;  he  garrisoned  Casiliuum,  on  the  enemy's 
rear  ;  the  Vulturnus,  from  Casilinum  to  the  sea,  barred  all  retreat 
southwards  ;  the  colony  of  Cales  stopped  the  outlet  from  the  plain  by 
the  Latin  road  ;  while  from  Cales  to  CasiUnum  the  liills  formed  an 
unbroken  barrier,  steep  and  wooded,  the  few  paths  over  which  were 
alreadv  secured  by  Roman  soldiers.  Thus  Fabius  thought  that  Han- 
nibal was  caught  as  in  a  pitfall  ;  that  his  escape  was  cut  off,  whilst 
his  army,  having  soon  wasted  its  plunder,  could  not  possiL)ly  winter 
where  ic  was,  without  magazines,  and  without  a  single  town  in  its  pos- 
session. For  himself,  he  had  all  the  resources  of  Campania  aud  Sam- 
nium  on  his  rear  ;  Avhilst  on  his  right,  the  Latin  road,  secured  by  the 
colonies  of  Cales,  Casinum,  and  Fregclke,  kept  his  communications 
with  Rome  open. 

Hannibal,  on  his  part,  had  no  thought  of  wintering  where  he  was  ; 
but  he  had  carefully  husbanded  his  plunder,  that  it  might  supply  lijs 
winter  consumption,  so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  carry  it  off  in 
safety.  He  had  taken  many  thousand  cattle  ;  and  his  army  besides 
was  encumljered  with  its  numerous  prisoners,  over  and  above  the 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the 
ravage  of  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  Italy.  Finding  that  the 
passes  iu  the  hills  between  Cales  and  the  Vulturnus  were  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  could  surprise  or  force  his 
passage  without  abandoning  any  of  his  plunder.  He  first  thought  of 
his  numerous  prisoners  ;  and  dreading  lest  in  a  night  march  they 
should  either  escape  or  overpower  their  guards  and  join  their  coun- 
trymen in  attacking  him,  he  commanded  them  all,  to  the  number,  it 
is  said,  of  5000  men,  to  lie  put  to  the  sword.  Tiien  he  ordered  2000 
of  the  stoutest  o.\en  to  be  selected  from  the  plundered  cattle,  and 
pieces  of  split  pine  wood,  or  dry  vine  woo;l,  to  l)e  fastened  to  their 
horns.  Aljout  two  jiours  before  midnight  the  drovers  began  to  drive 
them  straight  to  the  iiills,  having  first  set  on  fire  the  Iniudies  of  wood 
about  tiieir  heads  ;  whilst  the  light  infantry  following  them  till  they 
began  to  run  wild,  then  made  their  own  way  to  the  hills,  scouring 
the  points  just  above  the  pass  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
then  commenced  his  march  ;  his  African  infantry  led  the  way,  fol- 
lowed l)y  the  cavalry  ;  then  came  all  the  baggage  ;  and  the  rear  was 
covered'by  the  Spaniiirds  and  (Jauls.  In  tins  ordiu-  he  followed  the 
road  in  the  defile,  l)y  which  he  was  to  get  out  into  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Vulturnus,  aljove  (Jasilinum  and  the  enemy's  army. 

lie  found  the  way  (piite  clear  ;  for  the  Romans  who  had  guarded 
it,  seeing  the  hills  above  them  illuminated  on  a  sudden  with  a  inulti- 
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luile  of  movinc^  li^^rhls,  timl  iiotliiii.i;  (l()iil)lin,i,'  tliat  ITannil)iil's  army 
Nva.s  aUoirtiJliii.u,-  lo"  hioak  out  over  lliu  hills  in  dospair  of  forcing  the 
road,  quiltud  llioir  position  in  haste,  and  ran  towartls  the  liciijhts  lo 
interrupt  or  embarrass  his  retreat.  Meanwhile  Fahius,  wiili  liis  main 
armj',  confounded  at  the  strangeness  of  the  sij^ht,  and  dreading-  lest 
Ilaiuiihal  was  temptinji;  him  to  his  ruin  as  he  had  tempted  Flaminius. 
kept  close  w  ithin  his  camp  until  the  morning.  Day  dawned  only  to 
bUow  him  his  own  troops,  who  had  been  set  to  occupy  the  defile,  en- 
gaged on  the  hills  above  with  Hannibal's  light  infantry.  But  pres- 
ently the  Spanish  foot  were  seen  scaling  the  heights  to  reinforce  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  lloman.s  were  driven  ilown  to  the  plain  with  great 
loss  and  confusion  ;  while  the  Spaniards  and  the  light  troops,  having 
thoroughly  done  their  work,  disappeared  behind  the  hills,  and  fol- 
lowed their  main  army.  Thus  (Hniiplelcly  successful,  and  leaving 
his  shamed  and  ballied  enemy  behind  him,  Hannibal  no  longer 
thought  of  returning  to  Apulia  by  the  most  direct  road,  but  resolved 
to  extend  his  devastations  still  farther  before  the  season  ended.  He 
mounted  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus  towards  Vcnafrum,  marched 
from  thence  into  Samnium,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  descended 
into  the  rich  Pelignian  plain  by  Snlmo,  which  yielded  him  an  ample 
harvest  of  plunder  ;  and  thence  retracing  his  steps  into  Samnium,  he 
finally  returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  quailers  in  Apulia. 

The  summer  was  far  advanced  ;  Hannibal  had  overrun  the  greater 
part  of  Italy  :  the  meadows  of  the  Clitumnus  and  the  Vulturnus,  and 
the  forest  glades  of  the  high  Apennines,  had  alike  seen  their  cattle 
driven  away  by  the  invading  army ;  the  Falernian  phun  and  the  plain  of 
Sulmohad  alike  yielded  their  tribute  of  wine  and  oil  ;  but  not  a  single 
city  had  asj-et  opened  its  gates  to  the  con<iucror,  not  a  single  state  of 
Samnium  had  welcomed  Idm  as  its  champion,  under  whom  it  might 
revenge  ils  old  wrongs  against  Kome.  Everywhere  the  aristocrati- 
cal  party  had  maintained^its  ascendency,  and  had  rcprcs.sed  all  men- 
lion  of  revolt  from  Kome.  Hannibal's  great  experiment  therefore 
had  hitherto  failed.  He  knew  that  his  single  army  could  not  con- 
ciucr  Italy  ;  as  easily  might  King  William's  Dutch  guards  have  con- 
quered England  :  and  six  months  had  brought  Hannibal  n(j  fairer 
prospect  of  aid  within  the  countrv  itself  than  the  first  week  after  his 
landing  in  Torbav  brought  to  King  William.  F.ut  among  Hannibal's 
greatest  qualities'was  the  iiatienee  with  which  he  knew  how  to  abide 
bis  time  ;  if  one  campaign  had  failed  of  its  main  object,  another  must 
be  tried  ;  it  the  fidelitv  of  the  Koinan  allies  had  lieen  un.shaken  by 
the  disaster  of  Thrasymenus,  it  must  be  tried  by  a  defeat  yet  moie  y 
fatal.  Meantime  he  would  take  undisputed  i)ossession  of  the  best 
winter  (juarters  in  Italy  ;  his  men  would  be  i>!eutifully  fed  ;_  his  in-  i 
valuable  cavalry  would  have  fonige  in  abundance  ;  and  this  iit  no 
cost  to  (Jarthage,  but  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  The  point 
which  he  fixed  upon  to  winter  at  was  the  very  edge  of  the  Apulian 
plain,  where  it  joins  the  mountains  :  on  one  side  was  a  boundless  tx- 
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panse  of  corn,  iulermixed  with  open  grass  land,  burnt  up  in  summer, 
but  in  winter  fresh  and  screen  ;  whilst  on  the  other  side  were  the 
wide  pastures  of  the  mountain  forests,  where  his  numerous  cattlo 
mio-ht  be  turned  out  till  the  tirst  snows  of  autumn  fell.  _  These  were 
as  vet  far  distant  ;  for  the  corn  in  the  plain,  altnough  ripe,  was  stili 
standing  ;  and  the  rieli  harvests  of  Apulia  were  to  be  gathered  this 
vear  bv  unwonted  reapers.  ,.     ,  i  t    r 

/  Descending  from  Samnium.  Hannibal  accordingly  appeared  before 
!  the  little  to\v"n  of  Geronium,  which  was  situated  somewhat  more  than 
'■wentv  miles  northwest  of  tlie  Latin  colony  ot  Luceria,m  the  Imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Larinum.  The  town,  refusing  to  surrender,  was 
taken  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  ;  but  the  houses  and  ^^alis 
were  left  standing,  to  serve  as  a  great  magazine  fur  the  army  ;  and 
the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  a  regularly  tortihed  camp  wiihout  he 
town.  Here  Hannibal  posted  hhnselt;  and  keeping  a  third  par  of  his 
men  under  arms  to  guard  the  camp  and  to  cover  his  foragers,  he  sent 
out  the  other  two  thirds  to  gather  in  all  the  c^ra  of  the  surrouni  ing 
country,  or  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  the  adjoining  mountains  In  tins 
manner  the  store-houses  of  Geronium  were  in  a  short  time  tilled  wita 

'^^Meanwhile  the  public  mind  at  Rome  was  strongly  excited  against 
tlie  dictator.  He  seemed  liive  a  man  who,  Iiaving  played  a  cautious 
eame  at  last  makes  a  false  move,  and  is  beaten  ;  his  slow  detensi?o 
tvstem  unwelcome  in  itself,  seemed  rendered  contemptible  by  Han- 
inbal's  triumphant  escape  from  the  Falernian  plain  but  here,  too 
Fabius  showed  a  patience  wortliy  of  all  honor.  Vexed  as  he  must 
have  been  at  his  failure  in  Campania,  he  still  felt  sure  that  his  sys- 
tem was  wise  ;  and  again  he  followed  Hannibal  into  Apulia,  and  en- 
camped as  before  in  the  hii^h  grounds  in  his  neighborhood.  Certain 
reIi"-ious  offices  called  him  at  this  time  to  Rome  ;  but  lie  charged 
Miimcius  to  observe  his  system  strictly,  and  on  no  account  to  risk  a 

The  master  of  the  horse  conducted  his  operations  wisely  :  he  ad- 
vanced his  camp  to  a  projecting  ridge  of  hills,  immediately  above  the 
plain  and,  sending  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  cut  off  Hanni- 
bal's fora-'ers.  obliged  the  enemy  to  increase  his  covering  iorce,  autl 
to  restrict" the  range  of  his  harvesting.  On  one  occasion  ho  cut  off  a 
jcreat  number  of  the  foragers,  and  even  advanced  to  attack  l.lannil)al  s 
camp,  which,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  detaching  so  many  men  al 
over  the  country,  was  left  with  a  very  inferior  force  to  detend  it. 
The  return  of  some  of  the  foraging  parties  obliged  the  Romans  to  re- 
treat ;  but  Miiiucius  was  greatly  elated,  and  sent  home  very  cncour- 
atcing  rcpoils  of  his  success.  .      i      -.r- 

The  fe<-ling  against  Fabius  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Mi"«- 
ciushad  known  how  to  manage  his  sy.slcm  more  ably  than  he  had 
done  himself  ;  such  merit  at  .such  a  crisis  deserved  to  be  rewanied  ; 
cor  was  it  fit  that  the  pf.pular  parly  should  continue  to  be  dei)nTC(J 
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of  its  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Even  among  liis  owp  party 
Fabais  was  not  universally  popular  :  he  had  magnified  liimself  and 
his  system  somewhat  oJreusively,  and  had  spoken  too  harshly  of  the 
blunders  of  former  generals.  Thus  it  does  not  appear  that  tlie  aris- 
tocraey  olfercd  any  strong  resistance  to  a  bill  lirought  forward  by  the 
tribune  J\l.  jMetilius,  for  giving  the  master  of  the  horse  power  equal 
to  the  dictator's.  The  bill  was  strongly  supported  by  C.  Terentius 
Varro,  who  had  been  praetor  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  easily 
carried. 

The  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  now  divided  the  army  be- 
tween them,  and  encamped  apart,  at  more  than  a  mile's  distance 
from  each  other.  Their  want  of  co-operation  was  thus  notorious  ; 
raid  Hannibal  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  He  succeeded  in  tempt- 
ing Minucius  to  an  engagement  on  his  own  ground  ;  and  liaving 
concealed  about  5000  nien^in  some  ravines  and  hollows  close  by,  he 
called  them  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  action  to  fall  on  tiie  enemy's 
rear.  The  rout  of  the  Trebia  was  well-nigh  repeated  ;  but  Fabius 
was  near  enough  to  come  up  in  time  to  the  rescue  ;  and  his  fresh 
legions  checked  the  pursuit  of  the  conquerors  and  enabled  the  bro- 
ken Romans  to  rally.  Still  the  loss  already  sustained  Avas  severe  ; 
and  it  was  manifest  that  Fabius  had  saved  his  colleague  from  total 
destruction.  Minucius  acknowledged  this  generously  :  he  instantly 
gave  up  his  equal  and  separate  command,  and  placed  himself  and 
Lis  army  under  the  dictator's  orders.  The  rest  of  the  season 
passed  quietly  ;  and  the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  resign- 
ing their  offices  as  usual  at  the  end  of  si.x  months,  the  army  during 
the  winter  was  put  under  the  command  of  the  consuls  ;  Cn.  Serviliua 
having  brought  home  and  laid  up  the  fleet,  which  he  had  commanded 
during  the  summer,  and  M.  Alilius  Regulus  having  been  elected  to 
fill  the  place  of  Flaminius. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  approaching  ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  would  be  marked  by  severe  party  strug- 
gles. The  mass  of  the  Roman  people  were  impatient  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  in  Italy  ;  not  only  the  poorer  citizens,  whom  it 
obliged  to  constant  military  service  through  the  winter,  and  with  no 
prospect  of  plunder,  but  still  more  perhaps  the  moneyed  classes, 
•whose  occupation  as  farmers  of  the  revenue  was  so  greatly  curtailed 
by  Haunilial's  army.  Again,  the  occupiers  of  domain  lands  in  re- 
mote parts  of  Italy  could  get  no  returns  from  their  property  ;  the 
wealthy  graziers,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  domain  psistures,  saw 
their  stock  carried  off  to  furnish  winter  provisions  for  the  enemy. 
Besides,  if  Hannibal  were  allowed  to  be  unassailable  in  the  field,  the 
allies,  sooner  or  hiter,  must  be  expected  to  join  him  ;  they  would  not 
sacrifice  everything  for  Rome,  if  Rome  could  neither  protect  them 
nor  herself.  The  excellence  of  the  Roman  infantry  was  undisputed  : 
if  with  equal  numbers  they  could  not  conijuer  Hannibal's  veterans, 
let  their    numbers    be  increased,  and  they  must   overwhelm   bim. 
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These  were  no  doubt  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  nobility  themselves, 
as  well  as  of  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  but  they  were  embittered 
by  party  animosity  :  the  aristocracy,  it  was  said,  seemed  bent  on 
throwing  reproach  on  all  generals  of  the  popular  party,  as  if  none  but 
themselves  were  fit  to  conduct  the  war  ;  ]Miuucius  himself  had 
yielded  to  this  spirit  by  submitting  to  be  commanded  by  Fal)ius, 
when  the  law  had  made  him  his  equal  :  one  consul  at  least  must  be 
chosen,  who  would  act  firmly  for  himself  and  for  the  people  ;  and 
such  a  man,  to  whose  merits  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  aristocratical 
party  bore  the  best  testimony,  was  to  be  found  in  C.  Terentius 
Varro.  . 

Varro,  his  enemies  said,  was  a  butcher's  son  ;  nay,  it  was  added 
that  he  had  himself  been  a  butcher's  boy,  and  had  only  been 
enabled  by  the  fortune  which  his  father  had  left  him  to  throw 
aside  his  ignoble  calling,  and  to  aspire  to  public  offices.  So  Crom- 
well was  called  a  brewer  :  but  Varro  had  been  successively  elected 
quaestor,  plebeian,  and  curule,  sedile,  and  pr.-Etor,  whilst  we  are 
not  told  that  he  was  ever  tribune  ;  and  it  is  without  example  in 
Roman  history,  that  a  mere  demagogue,  of  no  family,  with  no  other 
merits,  civil  oV  military,  should  be  raised  to  such  nobility.  Varro 
was  eloquent,  it  is  true";  but  eloquence  alone  would  scarcely  have  so 
recommended  him  ;  and  if  in  his  pnetorship,  as  is  probable,  he  liad 
been  one  of  the  two  home  pnttors,  he  must  have  possessed  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  law.  Besides,  even  after  his  defeat  at  Cannae,  he 
was  employed  for  several  years  in  various  important  offices,  civil  and 
military  ;  which  would  never  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  the 
mere  factious  braggart  that  historians  have  painted  him.  The  aris- 
tocracy tried  in  vain  to  prevent  his  election  :  he  was  not  only  re- 
turned consul,  but  he  was  returned  alone,  no  other  candidate  obtain- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  entitle  him  t  j  the  suffrage  of  a 
tribe.  Thus  he  held  the  comida  for  the  election  of  his  colleague  ; 
and  considering  the  great  intluence  exercised  by  the  magistrate  so 
presiding,  it  is  creditalile  to  liim,  and  to  tlie  temper  of  the  people  gen- 
erally, that  the  other  consul  chosen  was  L.  Jilniilius  Paullus,  who  was 
not  only  a  known  partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  but  having  been  consul 
three  years  before,  had  been  brouglil  to  trial  for  an  alleged  misap- 
propriation of  the  plunder  taken  in  tiie  Illyrian  war.  and,  although 
acquitted,  was  one  of  tlie  most  unpopular  men  in  Rome.  Yet  he  was 
known  to  l)e  a  good  soldier  ;  and  tiie  iieoi)Ie,  having  obtained  the 
election  of  Varro,  did  not  object  to  gratify  the  aristocracy  by  accept. 
ing  the  candidate  of  tlioir  choice. 

No  less  moderate  and  impartial  was  the  temper  shown  in  the  elec- 
tions of  pni'tors.  Two  of  the  four  were  decidedly  of  the  aristocrati- 
cal party,  M.  Marcelius  and  L.  Postuniius  Albinus  ;  tiie  otlier  two 
were  also  men  of  consular  rank,  and  no  way  known  as  opponents  of 
the  nobility,  I',  l-'urius  riiilus  and  .M.  l'onii)onius  Matho.  The  two 
latter  were  to  have  the  home  [)r;etorbhii>s  ;  Marcelius  was  to  com- 
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mnnd  tlie  fleet,  and  take  cliariic  of  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  -,  L. 
Postuinius  was  to  watch  the  fronti.T  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  _ 

The  winter  and  spriu!^  passed  without  any  military  events  of  im- 
portance Sc-vilius  anil  Kc^nilus  retained  their  eonimand  as  procon- 
Buls  for  some  time  after  their  successors  had  come  into  olhce  ;  but 
nothin-'  beyond  occasional  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and 
the  eneiny  Hannibal  was  at  Geronium,  maintaining  his  army  on  the 
supplies  which  he  had  so  carefully  collected  in  the  preceding  cam- 
pai-'n  •  the  consuls  apparently  were  posted  a  little  to  the  southward, 
receiving  their  supplies  from  the  country  about  Canusium  and  im- 
mediately from  a  large  magazine  which  they  had  established  at  the 
small  town  of  Canna;,  near  the  Aufidus. 

Never  was  Hannibal's  genius  more  displayed  than  during  this 
lou'-  period  of  inactivity.  More  than  half  of  his  army  consisted  of 
Gauls  of  all  barbarians  the  most  impatient  and  uncertain  m  their  hu- 
mor whose  fidelity,  it  is  said,  could  only  be  secured  by  an  ever-open 
hand  •  no  man  was  their  friend  any  longer  than  he  could  gorge  them 
v\nth  nay  or  plunder.  Those  of  his  soldiers  who  were  not  Gauls  were 
tither  Spaniards  or  Africans  ;  the  Spaniards  were  the  newly-con- 
quered subiects  of  Carthage,  strangers  to  her  race  and  language  and 
accustomed  to  divide  their  lives  between  actual  battle  and  the 
most  listless  bodily  indolence  ;  so  that,  when  one  of  their  tribes 
frst  saw  the  habits  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  observed  the  cen- 
turions  walking  up  and  down  before  the  pr:etorium  for  exercise, 
the  Spaniards  Ihous^hl  them  mad,  and  ran  up  to  guide  hem  to 
their  tents,  thinking  that  he  who  was  not  fightmg  could  do  rioth- 
ing  but  lie  at  his  ease  and  enjoy  himseli.  l.ven  he  Atncans 
were  foreigners  to  Cartha-e  :  they  were  subjects  harshly  governed 
and  had  been  engaged  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  war  _ot 
extermination  with  their  masters.  Yet  the  long  nactiv.ty  of  win- 
ter quarters  trying  to  the  discipline  of  the  best  national  armies, 
wasTorne  p^tie^tlf  by  Hannibal's  soldiers  :  there  was  neither  deser- 
tion nor  mutiny  amongst  them  ;  even  the  fickleness  of  he  Gauls 
seemed  sySlbound  ;  they  remained  steadily  in  their  camp  in  Apiilia, 
neither  .^in<r  home  to  their  own  country,  nor  over  to  he  enemy. 
On  he  ?on  nirv.  it  seems  that  fresh  bands  of  Gauls  mu-^t  have  joined 
the  Carthaginian  army  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  Roman  army  from  Ariminum.  For  the  Gauls  and  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Africans  were  overpowered  by  the  ascendencyof 
hTiS's  character:  under  his  guidance  they  felt  11>em«dves^°^ 
vincible:  with  such  a  general  the  yoke  of  Carthage  ";•?  J^^°^  "» 
the  Africans  and  Spaniards  the  natural  dominion  of  superior  beings  , 
in  such  a  champior.  the  Gauls  beheld  the  appointed  instrument  of 
their  country's  t,'ods  to  lead  them  once  more  to  as^sault  the  capital. 

Silanus  the  Greek  historian,  was  living  with  Hannibal  daily  ;  and 
though  not  intrusted  with  his  military  and  pohtical  secrets,  he  must 
Lave  seen  and  known  Uim  as  a  «an  ;  he  must  have  been  familiar  with 
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his  habits  of  life,  and  must  have  heard  bis  conversation  in  those  iin- 
rustraiued  moments  when  the  lightest  words  of  great  men  display  the 
character  of  their  minds  so  strikingly.  His  work  is  lost  to  us  ;  but 
had  it  been  worthy  of  his  opportunities,  anecdotes  from  it  must  have 
been  quoted  by  other  writers,  and  we  should  know  what  Haunibai 
was.  Then,  too,  the  generals  who  were  his  daily  companions  would 
be  something  more  to  us  than  names  :  we  should  know  ]\Iaharbal, 
the  best  cavalry  officer  of  the  finest  cavalry  service  in  the  world  ; 
and  Hasdrubal,  who  managed  the  commissariat  of  the  army  for  so 
many  years  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  and  HannibaFs  young  brother, 
Mago,  so  full  of  youthful  spirit  and  enterprise,  who  coumiandod  the 
ambush  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  We  might  learn  something  too 
of  that  Hannibal,  surnamed  the  Fighter,  who  was  the  general's  coun- 
sellor, ever  promptintr  him,  it  was  said,  to  deeds  of  savage  cruelty, 
but  whose  counsels  Haunibai  would  not  have  listened  to,  had  they 
been  raerelv  cruel,  had  they  not  breathed  a  spirit  of  deei)  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Carthage,  and  of  deadly  hatred  to  Rome,  such  as  pos- 
sessed the  heart  of  Hannibal  himself.  But  Silanus  saw  and  heard 
without  heeding  or  recording  ;  and  on  the  tent  and  camp  of  Hanni- 
bal there  hangs^a  veil,  which  the  fancy  of  the  poet  may  penetrate  ; 
but  the  historian  turns  away  in  deep  disappointment  ;  for  to  him  it 
yields  neither  sight  nor  sound. 

Sprin"-  was  come,  and  well-nigh  departing  ;  and  in  the  warm 
olains  oF  Apulia  the  corn  was  ripenmg  fast,  while  Hannibal's  winter 
supplies  were  now  nearly  exhausted.  He  broke  up  from  his  camp 
before  Geronium,  descended  into  the  ApuHan  plains,  and  whilst  the 
Roman  array  was  still  in  its  winter  position,  he  threw  himself  on  its 
rear,  and  surprised  its  great  magazine  at  Cannae.  The  citadel  of 
Caunie  was  a  fortress  of  some  strength  ;  this  accordingly  he  occu- 
nied,  and  placed  himself,  on  the  very  eve  of  harvest,  between  tiie 
Roman  army  and  its  e.vpected  resources,  whilst  he  secured  to  himself 
all  the  corn  of  southern  Apulia.  It  was  only  in  such  low  and  warm 
situations  that  the  corn  was  nearly  ready  ;  the  higher  country,  m  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Apulia,  is  cold  and  backward  ;  and  the 
Romans  were  under  the  necessity  of  receiving  their  supplies  from  a 
great  distance,  or  else  of  retreating,  or  of  offering  battle.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  proconsuls  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  what  they 
were  to  do. 

The  turning-point  of  this  question  lay  in  the  disposition  of  tha  allies. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  Hannibal  had  been  busy  during  the  winter  iu 
sounding  their  feelings  ;  and  now  it  appeared  that,  if  Italy  was  to  bo 
ravaged  by  the  enemy  for  a  second  summer,  without  resistance,  thel.' 
patience  would  endure  no  longer.  The  Roman  governmenl,  theic- 
fore,  resolved  to  risk  a  battle  ;  but  they  sent  orders  to  the  procon.suls 
to  wait  till  the  consuls  should  j  )iii  them  with  their  newly-nused 
army  •,  for  a  battle  being  resolved  u|)on,  tin;  senate  hoped  to  secure 
Bucccas  by  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  uum'»er8.     We  do  not 
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I'xartlv  know  tlie  proportion  of  the  new  levies  to  the  old  soldiers ; 
but  when  the  two  consuls  arrived  on  llio  scene  of  action,  and  took 
the  sutM-eme  coniniund  of  the  whole  army,  there  were  no  iewcr  than 
eio-ht  Roman  k-ioiis  under  their  orders,  with  an  equal  force  ot  allies  ; 
60  that  the  armv  opposed  to  Hannibal  nuist  have  amounted  to  )0,000 
men  It  was  evident  that  so  great  a  multitude  could  not  long  he  led 
at  a  distance  from  its  resources  ;  and  thus  a  speedy  engagement  was 

BvltUie  details  of  the  movements,  by  which  the  two  armies  were 
brou-ht  in  presence  of  each  other,  ou  the  banks  of  the  Auhdus.  are 
not  easy  to  discover.  It  appetu-s  that  the  llomans,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  new  consuls,  had  not  ventured  to  follow  Hannibal  closely  ;  tor, 
when  they  did  follow  him,  it  took  them  two  days'  march  to  arrive  m 
his  neighborhood,  where  they  encamped  at  about  six  iniles  distance 
from  him  They  found  him  on  the  left  bank  ot  the  Auhdus  about 
ei«^ht  or  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  and  busied,  probably,  in  collecting 
th°e  corn  from  the  early  district  on  the  coast,  the  season  being  about 
the  middle  of  June.  The  country  here  was  so  level  and  open,  that 
the  consul,  L.  Ji^milius,  was  luiwilliug  to  approach  the  enemy  more 
closely,  but  wished  to  take  a  position  ou  the  hilly  ground  farther 
from  the  sea,  and  to  bring  on  the  action  there.  But  A  arro.  impatient 
lor  battle,  and  having  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  army, 
alternately  with  ^Emilius  every  other  day,  decided  the  question 
irrevocably  on  the  very  next  day,  by  interposing  himself  between  the 
enemy  and  the  sea,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  Auhdus,  and  his  riglit 
communicating  with  the  town  of  Salapia.        .     ^     ,    ,,  .  . 

From  this  position  ^milius,  when  he  again  took  the  command  in 
chief  found  it  impossible  to  withdraw.  But  availing  himself  ot  his 
great' superiority  in  numbers,  he  threw  a  part  of  his  army  across  the 
river  and  posted  them  in  a  separate  camp  on  the  right  bank  to  have 
the  supplies  of  the  country,  south  of  the  Aufidus,  at  command  and  to 
restrain  the  enemy's  parties  who  might  attempt  to  forage  in  that  di- 
rection When  Hannibal  saw  the  Romans  in  this  situation  he  also 
advanced  nearer  to  them,  descending  the  left^bank  of  the  Aufidus 
and  encamped  over  against  the  main  army  of  the  enemy,  with  his 
rio-lit  resting  on  the  river. 

The  next  day,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar  was  the 
last  of  the  month  Quiuctilis,  or  July,  the  Roman  reckoning  bemg  six 
or  seven  weeks  in  advance  of  the  true  season.  Hannibal  was  making 
his  preparations  for  battle,  and  did  not  stir  from  his  camp  ;  so  that 
Varro  whose  command  it  was,  could  not  bring  on  an  action  But  on  the 
1st  of  ScKtilis  or  Aui,rust,  Hannibal,  being  now  quite  rea<ly,  drew  out 
his  army  in  front  of  his  camp,  and  offered  battle,  ^milius.  however 
remained  quiet,  resolved  not  to  tight  on  such  ground  and  hoping  that 
Hannibal  would  soon  be  obliged  to  fall  back  nearer  the  hills,  when  he 
found  that  he  could  no  longer  forage  freely  in  the  co^intry  near  the 
8t!a      Hannibal,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not  move,  marched  back 
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his  infantrv  into  his  cam;.i,  but  sent  his  Numidian  cavalry  across  the 
river  to  attack  tlie  Kamaus  on  that  side,  as  they  were  coiniug  dowa 
in  stras-giinuC  parties  to  the  bank  to  get  water.  For  tl\e  Auhdus, 
thoughTts  bed  is  deep  and  wide  to  hold  its  winter  floods,  is  a  sh.dlow 
or  a  narrow  stream  in  summer,  with  m  my  points  easily  fordable, 
not  by  horse  only,  bat  by  infantry.  Tne  watering  parties  were  driven 
in  with  some  loss,  and  the  Xamidians  followed  them  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  camp,  and  obliged  the  Ramans,  on  the  right  bank,  to 
pass  the  summer  night  in  the  barning  Apuliau  plain  without  water. 

At  daybreak  on  tlie  next  in  )rning,  the  red  ensign,  which  was  the 
well-known  signal  for  battle,  was  seen  flying  over  Varro's  head- 
quarters ;  and  he  issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  command,  for 
the  main  army  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
right  bank.  Whether  he  had  any  further  object  in  crossing  to  tiie 
right  bank,  than  to  enable  the  soldiers  on  tliat  side  to  get  water  in 
aecurity,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  Hannibal,  it  seems,  thought  that  the 
ground  on  either  bank  suited  him  equally  ;  and  he,  too,  fortled  the 
stream  at  two  separate  points,  and  drew  out  hi^  army  opposite  to  the 
enemy.  The  strong  town  of  Canusium  was  scarcely  tliree  miles  olf 
in  his"  rear  ;  he  had  left  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  ifhe 
were  defeated,  escape  seemed  hopele-is.  But  when  he  saw  the  vsride 
open  plain  around  him,  and  looked  at  his  numerous  and  irresistible 
cavalry,  and  knew  that  his  infantry,  however  inferior  in  numbers, 
were  far  better  and  older  soldiers  than  the  great  mass  of  their  oppo- 
nents, he  felt  that  defeat  was  impossible.  In  this  conlidence  hi.s 
spirits  were  not  cheerful  merely,  but  even  mirthful  ;  he  rallied  one  of 
liis  officers  jestingly,  who  noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
liomans  ;  those  near  him  laughed  ;  and  as  any  feeling  at  such  a  mo- 
ment is  contagious,  the  laugh  was  echoed  by  others  ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, seeing  their  great  general  in  such  a  mood,  were  satisfied  that 
he  was  sure  of  victory. 

The  Carthaginian  army  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  early  sun  shono 
on  their  riglit  flank,  while  the  wind,  which  blew  strong  from  the 
south,  but  without  a  drop  f)f  rain,  swept  its  clouds  of  dust  over  their 
backs,  and  carried  tliem  full  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy.  On  their 
left,  resting  on  the  river,  were  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  ;  next 
in  the  line,  but  thrown  l)ack  a  little,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry 
armed  like  tlie  11  om ms  ;  on  their  ri',dit,  somewhat  in  advance,  were 
the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  with  tiieir  com-paiiies  interini.xed  ;  then 
came  the  rest  of  the  African  foot,  again  thrown  back  like  their  com- 
rades ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  line  were  the  Numidian  light 
horsemen.  The  right  of  the  army  rested,  so  far  as  ai)pears,  on  noth- 
ing ;  the  gronml  was  open  and  level  ;  but  at  some  distance  were  hills 
overgrown  with  cop.sewood,  and  furrowed  with  deep  ravines,  in 
which,  according  to  one  account  of  the  balth;,  a  body  of  horsemen 
and  of  light  infantry  lay  in  ambusli.  The  n-st  of  tli(!  light  troops,  and 
the  Baicarian  slingers,  .skirmi.shed  as  usual  in  front  of  the  whole  lino. 
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Meanwhile  llic  mnssps  of  tlic  KoTiinii  infantry  were  forming;  their 
lino  opposite  Tlie  sun  on  their  left  Hashed  ol)li(iuely  on  their  brazen 
helmets  noAV  uncovered  for  battle,  and  lit  up  the  waving  forest  of 
their  red  and  blaek  plumes,  which  rose  upright  from  their  helmets  a 
foot  and  a  half  high.  •,,    .i.  • 

Thev  stood  brandishing  their  formidable  pila,  covered  with  their 
Urn"-  shields,  and  bearing  on  their  right  thigh  their  peculiar  and  fatiU 
weapon,  the  heavy  sword,  fitted  alike  to  cut  and  to  stub.  On  the 
ri"-ht  of'  the  line  were  the  Roman  legions  ;  on  the  left  the  infantry  of 
th*e  allies  ;  whilst  between  ihe  Roman  right  and  the  river  were  the 
Roman  horsemen,  all  of  them  of  Avealthy  or  noble  families  ;  and  on 
the  left  opposed  to  the  Numidians,  were  the  horsemen  of  the  Ral- 
iaus  and  of  the  Latin  name.  The  velites  or  light  infantry  covered 
the  front,  and  were  ready  to  skirmish  with  the  light  troops  andslmg- 
ers  of  the  enemy.  ,  .      ,  .  i.    * 

For  some  reason  or  other,  which  is  not  explained  m  any  account  of 
the  battle,  the  Roman  infantry  were  formed  in  columns  rather  than  m 
line  the'liles  of  the  maniples  containing  many  more  than  then- 
ranks  This  seems  an  extraordinary  tactic  to  be  adopted  m  a  plain 
by  an  army  inferior  in  cavalry,  but  very  superior  in  infantry. 
Whether  the  Romans  relied  on  the  river  as  a  protection  to_  their  right 
flank  and  their  left  was  covered  in  some  manner  which  is  not  men- 
tioned—one account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  reached  nearly 
to  the  sea— or  whether  the  great  proportion  of  new  levies  obliged  the 
Romans  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  place  their  raw 
':oldiers  in  the  rear,  as  incapable  of  lighting  in  the  front  ranks  with 
Hannibal's  veterans-it  appears  at  any  rate  that  the  Roman  infantry, 
though  nearly  double  the  number  of  the  enemy,  yet  formed  a  ime  of 
onlv'equal  lenirlh  with  Hannibal's.  i  .    «.i  „ 

the  skirmishing  of  the  lisrht-armed  troops  preluded  as  usual  to  the 
battle  •  the  Balearian  slingCTS  slung  iheir  stones  like  hai  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Roman  line,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul  ^li,miliU3 
himself.  Then  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  charged  the  Romans 
front  to  front,  and  maintained  a  standing  tight  with  tlum.many  leap- 
inf'  off  their  horses  and  tisrhting  on  foot,  till  the  Romans,  outnum- 
bered and  badly  armed,  without  cuirasses,  with  light  and  brittle 
spears,  and  witli  shields  made  only  of  ox-hide,  weie  totally  routed, 
and  driven  off  the  field.  Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  the  Gaula 
and  Spaniards,  followed  up  his  work  elTectually  ;  he  chased  the  Ro- 
mans along  the  river  till  he  had  almost  destroyed  them  ;  and  then, 
ridin"-  off  to  the  right,  he  came  up  to  aid  the  Kumidians,  who,  alter 
their'nianner.  had  been  skirmishing  indecisively  with  tlie  cavalry  ot. 
the  Italian  allies.  These,  on  seeing  tlie  Gauls  and  Spaniards  advanc- 
intr  broke  awav  and  lied  ;  the  Numidians,  most  effective  in  pursuing 
at! vine  enemy.%;hased  them  with  unweariable  speed,  and  slaughtered 
them  unsparingly  ;  while  Hasdrubal,  to  complete  his  signal  services 
on  this  day  charged  fiercely  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 
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He  found  ils  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless  confusion, 
crowded  upon  one  another,  totally  disorganized,  and  fighting  each 
man  as  he  best  could,  but  struggling  on  against  all  hope  by  mere  in- 
domitable courage.  For  the  Roman  columns  on  the  right  and  left, 
finding  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  foot  advancing  in  a  convex  line  or 
wedge,  pressed  forward  to  assail  what  seemed  ihe  fianks  of  the  ene- 
my's  column  ;  so  that,  being  already  drawn  up  with  too  narrow  a 
front  by  their  original  formation,  thej*  now  became  compressed  still 
more  by  their  own  movements,  the  riglit  and  left  converging  tcjwards 
the  centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one  dense  column,  which 
forced  its  way  onward  by  the  weight  of  its  charge,  and  drove  back 
the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  into  the  rear  of  their  own  line.  Meanwhile 
its  victorious  advance  had  carried  it,  like  the  English  column  at 
Fontenoy,  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  army  ;  it  had  passed  between 
the  African  infantry  on  its  right  and  left  ;'and  now,  whilst  its  head 
was  struggling  against  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  were 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  Africans,  who,  facing  about  to  the  right  and 
left,  charged  it  home,  and  threw  it  into  utter  disorder.  In  this  state, 
Avhen  they  were  forced  together  into  one  unwieldy  crowd,  and 
already  failing  by  thousands,  whilst  tlie  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  now 
advancing  in  their  turn,  were  barring  further  progress  in  front,  and 
whilst  the  Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  both  tlanks, 
Hasdrubal  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horsemen  broke 
with  thundering  fury  upon  their  rear.  Then  followed  a  butcbery 
such  as  has  no  recorded  equal,  except  the  slaughter  of  the  Persians 
in  their  camp,  when  the  Greeks  forced  it,  after  the  battle  of  PlataBa. 
Unable  to  fight  or  fly,  with  no  quarter  asked  or  given,  the  Romans 
and  Italians  feU  before  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  when  the 
sun  set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left  out  of  that  vast  multitude  no 
more  than  three  thous;ind  men  alive  and  unwounded  ;  and  these  fled 
in  straggling  parties,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  found  a  refuge 
in  the  neighl)oring  towns.  The  consul,  ^milius,  the  proconsul,  Cn. 
Servilius,  the  late  niiuster  of  the  horse,  M.  ^linucius,  two  qutcstors, 
twenty-one  military  tribunes,  and  eighty  senators,  lay  dead  amidst  the 
carnage  :  Varro  with  .seventy  horsemen  liad  escaped  from  the  rout  of 
the  allied  cavalry  on  the  right  of  the  army,  and  made  his  way  safely 
to  Venusia. 

But  the  Roman  loss  was  not  yet  completed.  A  large  force  had 
been  left  in  the  camp  on  the  U-ft  bank  oC  the  Aulidus,  to  attack  Han- 
nibals  camp  during  the  action,  wliicii  it  was  suppo.sed  that,  with  his 
inferior  numbers,  he  could  not  leave  adetpiately  guarded.  But  it  wa3 
defended  .so  ol)stinately,  that  the  Romans  were  still  besieging  it  in 
vain,  whin  Hannibal,  now  com[)lelely  victorious  in  the  battle,  c.os.swl 
the  river  to  its  r(!ii(;f.  Then  the  bcsicgfjrs  fled  in  tlieir  turn  to  theii 
own  camp,  and  there,  cut  off  from  all  succor,  they  presently  surren- 
dered. A  few  n.'solute  men  had  forced  their  way  out  of  the  sniidlci 
camp  on  the  right  bank,  and  had  escaped  lo  Cauusium  :  the  rest  wh« 
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were  in  it  followed  tho  example  of  their  comrades  on  the  left  bank, 
aud  surrendered  to  tiie  couquerar.    ^^       .,    ,,  ,     ,  ^  n 

Less  than  six  thousand  men  of  Hannibal  s  army  had  fallen  :  no 
greater  i)rife  liad  bv  paid  for  the  total  destruction  of  more  than  eighty 
tiionsandot  the  eueinv.  lor  the  capture  of  their  two  camps,  tor  the 
utter  annihiialion,  as  it  seeuicd.  of  all  their  means  tor  ollensi^-e  war- 
fare It  is  no  wonder  that  the  spirits  of  tlie  Carthaginian  ofhcers 
were  elated  by  this  unecpialled  victory.  Maharbal,  seemg  what  his 
cavalry  had  done  saiil  to  Hannibal,  "  Let  me  advance  instantly  with 
the  horse,  and  do  thou  follow  to  support  me  ;  in  four  days  from  thife 
lime  thou  shall  sup  in  the  capitol."  There  are  moments  when  rash- 
ness is  wisdom  ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  was  one  of  them.  Ihe 
statue  of  the  goddess  Yictorv  in  the  capitol  may  well  have  trembled 
in  every  limb  on  that  day,  aud  have  drooped  her  wings,  as  it  for- 
ever •  but  Hannibal  came  not ;  and  if  panic  had  for  one  moment  un- 
nerved the  iron  courage  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  on  the  next  their 
inborn  spirit  revived  fand  their  resolute  will,  striving  beyond  its  pres- 
ent power,  created,  as  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power  which  it 

'^'^  The  Romans,  knowing  that  their  army  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  consuls  had  been  ordered  no  longer  to  decline  a  battle, 
were  for  some  days  in  the  most  intense  anxiety.     Every  tongue  was 
repeating  some  line  of  old  prophecy,  or  relating  some  new  wonder 
or  portent  ;  every  temple  was  crowded  with  supplicants  ;   and  in- 
cense and  sacritices  were  offered  on  every  altar.     At  last  the  tidings 
arrived  of  the  utter  destruction  of  both  the  consular  armies,  and  of  a 
slau--hter  such  as  Rome  had  never  before  known.     Even  Livy  ielt 
himself  unable  ade.iuately  to  paint  the  grief  and  con.sternation  of  that 
dav-  and  the  experience  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  embittered  war- 
fare of  modern  times  would  not  help  us  to  conceive  it  ^vorthlb^      But 
one  simple  fact  speaks  eloquently  ;  the  whole  number  of  Homan  citi- 
zens able  to  bear  arms  had  amounted  at  the  last  census  to  2-0,000  . 
and^    posing,  as  we  fairly  may,  that  the  loss  of  the  Romans  in  the 
hue  battle  had  been  equal  to  that  of  their  allies,  there  must  have  been 
killed   or   taken,   within   the   last  eighteen  months    no  fewer  than 
60  000   or  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  citizens 
above  'seventeen  years  of  age.     It  must  have  been  irue,  without  exag- 
reration,  that  every  house  in  Rome  was  in  mourning. 
^  The  two  home  prietors  summoned  the  senate  to  consult  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city.     Fabius  was  no  longer  di(.tator  ;  yet   the  supreme 
government  at  this  moment  was  effec  ually  in  his  hands  :  for   he  res- 
olutions which  he  moved  were  instantly  and  unanimously  adopted. 
Sirhorscnen  were  to  be  sent  out  to  gather  tidings  of    he  enemy  s 
mfv -m^nts  ;  the  members  of  the  senate,  acting  as  magis  rates,  weie 
u/kecTonler  in  the  city,  to  stop  all  loud  or  P;'l'l'<;/''"|"f  .\';'!;»J^.;;'; 
10  taki  care  that  all  intelligence  ^vas  convc.yed  m  the     is   instance^^^^ 
the  praitors:  above  all,  the  city  gates  were  to  be  &tnctl>  guaxdtU 
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that  no  one  miglit  attempt  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  all  abide  the  com- 
mon danger  togetlier.  Then  the  forum  was  cleared,  and  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people  suspended  ;  for  at  such  a  moment,  had  any  one 
tribune  uttered  llie  word  "peace,"  the  tribes  would  have  caught  it 
up  with  eagerness,  and  obliged  the  senate  to  negotiate. 

Thus  the  first  moments  of  panic  passed  ;  and  Varro's  dispatches 
arrived,  informing  the  senate  that  he  had  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the 
army  at  Canusium,  and  that  Hannibal  was  not  advancing  upon 
Rome.  Hope  then  began  to  revive  ;  the  meetings  of  the  senate  were 
resumed,  and  measures  taken  for  maintaining  the  war. 

M.  Marcellus,  one  of  the  prastoi-s  for  the  year,  Avas  at  this  moment 
at  Ostia,  preparing  to  sail  to  Sicil3^  It  was  resolved  to  transfer  him 
at  once  to  the  great  scene  of  action  in  Apulia  ;  and  he  was  ordered  to 
give  up  the  fleet  to  his  colleague,  P.  Furius  Philue,  and  to  march 
with  the  single  legion,  which  he  had  under  his  command,  into  Apu- 
lia, there  to  collect  the  remains  of  Varro's  army,  and  to  fall  back,  as 
he  best  could,  into  Campania,  whilst  the  consul  returned  immediately 
to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  scene  at  Canusium  was  like  the  disorder  of  a 
ship  going  to  pieces,  when  fear  makes  men  desperate,  and  the  in- 
stinct of  solf-pr?servation  swallows  up  every  other  feeling.  Some 
young  men  of  the  noblest  families,  a  Metullus  being  at  the  head  of 
them,  looking  upon  Rome  as*  lost,  were  planning, to  escape  from  the 
ruin,  and  to  fly  be3'ond  sea,  in  the  hope  of  entering  into  somo 
foreign  service.  Such  an  example,  at  sucii  a  moment,  would  have 
led  the  way  to  a  general  panic  :  if  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome  de- 
spaired of  their  country,  what  allied  state,  or  what  colonj%  could  bi' 
expected  to  sacrifice  them.selves  in  defence  of  a  hopeless  cause  V  Tiie 
consul  exerted  himself  to  the  utmo.st  to  check  this  spirit,  and,  aided 
by  some  firmer  spirits  amongst  the  officers  themselves,  he  succeeded 
in  repressinii  it.  He  kept  his  men  together,  gave  them  over  to  the 
praetor,  Marcellus,  on  his  arrival  at  Caiuisium,  and  prepared  instantly 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate,  by  returning  to  Rome.  The  fate  of 
P.  Claudius  and  L.  Junius,  in  the  last  war,  might  have  warned  him 
of  the  dangers  which  threatr-ned  a  defeated  general  ;  he  himself  was 
personally  liateful  to  the  prevailing  party  at  Rome  ;  and  if  the  mem- 
ory of  Flaminius  was  persecuted,  notwithstanding  his  glorious  death, 
■wliat  could  he  look  for,  a  fugitive  general  from  that  field,  where  iiis 
colfcague  and  all  his  soldiers  had  perished  ?  Demosthenes  dared  not 
trust  himself  to  the  .Vfheiiian  people  after  !iis  defeat  in  ^'I'^toiia  ;  but 
Varro,  with  a  manlier  spirit,  returned  to  bear  Die  obliKpiy  and  Iho 
punishment  which  tin;  popular  feeling,  excited  l)y  ])arty  animosity, 
was  so  likely  to  heap  on  him.  He  stopped,  as  usual,  willioul  the 
city  walls,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  meet  him  in  the  Ca.npus 
Martius. 

The  senate  felt  his  confidence  in  them,  and  answered  it  nobly.  Ail 
party  feeling  were  suspended  ;  all  popular  iriitalion  was  subdued  ; 
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the  butcher's  son,  the  turbulent  dcma-o-ue    the  defeated  general 
"  ere    i  1  for-otten  ;    only  Varro's  hUest  concUict  was  remembeied 
Su  he  Lad  .^sisted  the  panic  of  his  cllicers,  7^^^;"f  i"  ^^^ ,f  f=„^l°| 
shelter  at  the  court  of  a  foreign  kniir,  had  sub.nilted  himself  to  the 
Smentof  his  countrymen."  The  senate  voted    mn  then- thanks. 
•'  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth. 

irwasresolvcltoname  a  dictator;  an<l  some  wnters  re  ated  tliat 
iheVenera  voice  of  the  senate  and  people  offered  the  ^  'ctato':«5"P  o 
Yarn  himself,  but  that  he  positively  refused  to  accept  ,t.  Thu,  story 
is  extremelv  doubtful;  but  the  dictator  actually  named  was  M 
Juoh  Pisi  a  memhe;  of  a  popular  ^■f^:}y'r\tVfiZS^o 
been  consul  and  censor.  His  master  ot  the  horse  was  1.  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus,  the  lirst  of  that  noble,  but  ill  fated,  name  who  ap- 

^^:i^■iad^'^i^^;;;^th:'aSointment  of  the  dictator,  the  Roman  gov- 
ernne  t  had  shown  that  its  resolution  wa.  fixed  to  carry  ou  the  wa^ 
to  he  death  Hannibal  had  allowed  his  lloman  prisoners  to  send  en 
of  the[r  number  to  Kome,  to  petition  that  the  senate  -^^-^^^^^ 
whole  body  to  lie  ransomed  by  their  friends  at  \1'^^^""\  .0*  J'}"'^'' 
mina.,  or  3000  ases,  for  each  prisoner.  But  the  ^^"^'l  ;^,,«  ^'jf  "{f/J^.  1 
bade  the  money  to  be  paid,  neither  choosing  to  luinish  Hann  bi 
wUh  so  lai-^e  a  Imn,  norSo  show  any  compassion  o  men  who  h^ul 
allowed  themselves  to  fall  alive  nto  the  enemy  «  |f  ^-.^^.^  ^".^X  , 
ers  therefore,  were  left  in  hopeless  captivity  ;  and  the  aimics,  wliicu 
S  state  req^l'ired,  were  to  be  formed  out  ot  other  materials.  The 
expedients  adopted  showed  the  urgency  of  the  danger.  , 

KM<\  10  servo  ti.e  stale,  <m  recciviiis  an  inclemn.ty  lor  lli"f  P»»J 
ollen  es  Will,  tl.ls  straige  force,  amounting,  it  is  sa.d.  to  about 
2.ro°  .  nu.„  M  .1  ns  mar' bed  Into  Campania,  »l|ilst  a  new  levy  ot 
?he  ol'lest  and  ycmgest  eitiK-ns  s.ippllcl  two  •''J'^'SXt  iM-^oi 
fenre  ot  llic  ranilal.  in  tlic  place  ot  tliose  whicli  followei  tlio  diclalor 
ta?o  the  field  M  .Jnniu.,  fixed  his  headqnarters  at  Tca'mm  ,»n 
Egh  ground  upou  the  edge  of  the  Faleruiau  plain,  with  the  Lalm 
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colony  of  Cales  in  his  front,  and  communicating  by  the  Latin  road 

with  Rome.  ^^        „  ■■,,■,  e 

The  dictator  was  at  Teanum,  and  M.  ]\Iarcellus,  with  the  army  of 
Cannje  whom  we  left  in  Apulia,  is  described  as  now  lymg  encamped 
above  Suessulu— that  is,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yuiturnus,  on  the 
hills  which  bound  the  Campauian  plaiu,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
east  of  Capua,  on  the  rii^ht  of  the  Appian  road  as  it  ascends  the  pass 
of  Caudium  towards  Beneventum.  Thus  we  hnd  the  seat  of  war  re- 
moved from  Apulia  to  Campania  ;  but  the  detail  of  the  intermediate 
movements  is  lost  ;  and  we  must  restore  the  broken  story  as  well  as 
■we  can,  by  tracing  liannibal's  operations  after  the  battle  of  Canns, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  key  to  those  of  his  enemies. 

The  fidelity  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  which  had  not  been  shaken  by 
the  defeat  of  Thrasymenas,  could  not  resist  tlie  fiery  trial  of  Cannoe. 
The  Apulians  joined  the  conqueror  immedialely,  and  Arpi  and  bala- 
pia  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Bruttium.  Lucania  and  Samnuira 
were  ready  to  follow  the  example,  and  Hannibal  was  obliged  to 
divide  his  army,  and  send  officers  into  different  parts  of  the  country, 
to  receive  and  protect  those  who  wished  to  join  him,  and  to  orgaoize 
their  forces  for  effective  co-operation  in  the  field.  JMeanwhile  he 
himself  remained  in  Apulia,  not,  perhaps,  without  hope  that  this  last 
blow  had  broken  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  thev  would  ILsten  readily  to  proposals  of  peace.  AVith  this  view, 
he  .sent  a  Carthairinian  othcer  to  accompany  the  deputation  of  the 
Koman  prisoners'~to  Koine,  and  ordered  hirn  to  eucourage  any  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Romaus  to  open  a  negotiation.  When  he 
found,  therefore,  on  the  return  of  the  deputies,  that  his  officers  had 
not  been  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  the  Romans  had  refused 
to  ransom  their  prisoners,  his  disappointment  betrayed  him  into  acts 
of  the  mo.st  inhuman  cruelty.  The  mass  of  the  prisoners  lelt  in  his 
hands,  he  sold  for  slaves  ;  and,  so  far,  he  did  not  overstep  the  recog- 
nized laws  of  warfare  :  but  many  of  the  more  distinguished  among 
them  he  put  to  death  ;  anl  those  who  were  senators,  he  obliged  to 
fight  as  gladiators  with  each  other,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole 
army.  li  is  added  that  l)rothers  were  in  .some  instances  brought  out 
to  tigiit  with  tiieir  brothers,  and  sons  with  their  fathers  ;  but  that  the 
prisoners  refused  so  to  sin  against  nature,  and  chose  rather  to  suffer 
the  worst  torments  than  to  draw  their  swords  in  such  horril)le  corn- 
hats.*    Hannibal's  vow  may  have  justified  all  these  cruelties  in  his 
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eyes  •  Init  his  passions  deceived  liim,  and  he  v.as  provoKcd  to  fury  by 
Ihe  resolute  spirit  wliich  (ni!;lit  to  have  cxeited  his  admiration,  la 
admire  the  virtue  wliicli  thwarts  our  dearest  ptirposes,  howevernatu, 
rnl  it  may  seem  to  indifferent  spectators,  is  one  of  the  hardest  trials  ot 

humanity.  ^^       .,    ,  ,     ,  r        ,  • 

Findiii'-  the  Romans  immovable,  Hannibal  broke  up  from  his  posi- 
tion in   Apulia,   and  moved  into  Samnium.     Tlie   populai  party  la 
Compsa  opened  their  nates  to  him,  and  he  made  the  place  serve  as  a 
depot  for  his  plunder,'and  for  the  heavy  bairgage  of  his  army.     Hia 
brother  IMa^-o  was  tlien  ordered  to  marcli  into  Bruttinm  with  a  divi- 
sion of  the  armv,  and  after  having  received  the  submission  of  the 
Hirpinians  on  his  way  to  embark  at  one  of  the  Bruttian  ports  and 
carry  the  tidings  of  his  success  to  Carthage.     Hanno,  with  another 
division  was  sent  into  Lucania  to  protect  the  revolt  ot  the  Luca- 
nians  whilst  Hannibal  himself,  in  pursuit  of  a  still  greater  prize,  de- 
scended once  more  into  the  plains  of  Campania.     The  Pentiian  ham- 
nites  partly  restrahied  by  the  Latin  colony  of  ffisernia,  and  partly 
by  tiie  influence  of    their  own    countryman,    Num.   Decmiius    of 
Bovianum   a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Roman  alliance,  remained  tirm 
in  their  adherence  to  Rome  ;  but  the  Hirpinians  and  the  Caudinian 
Samnites  all  ioined  the  Carthaginians,  and  their  soldiers,  no  doubt, 
formed  part  of  the  army  with  which  Hannibal  invaded  Campania.  , 
There    all  was  ready  for  his  reception.     The  popular  party  m  Capua 
were  headed  by  Pacuvius  Calavius,  a  man  oi  the  highest  nobilUy, 
and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  but  whose  ambitioa 
led  him  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignly,  not  of  his  own  country  only, 
but   through  Hannibal's  aid,  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  Capua  succeed- 
inf^'as  he  hoped,  to  the  supremacy  now  enjoyed  by  Rome.     Ihe 
arTstocratical  party  were  weak  and  unpopular,  and  could  offer  no  op- 
position to  him,  whilst  the  people,  wholly  subject  to  his  inllueuce, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  and  admitted  the  Caithagmian 
general  and  his  array  into  the  city.     Thus  the  second  city  m  Italy, 
fapable   it  is  said,  ot'  raising  an  army  of  ^0,000  loot  and  40(0  horse, 
connected  with  Rome  by  the  closest  ties,  and  which  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury had  remained  true  to  its  alliance  under  all  dangers   threw  itselt 
into  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  took  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  new- 
coalition  of  southern  Italy,  to  try  the  old  quarrel  of  the  bamuite  wars 

*^°q?ii!frevolt  of  Capua,  the  greatest  result,  short  of  the  submissioa 
cf  Rome  itself,  which  could  have  followed  from  the  battle  of  Cannae 
drew  the  Itoman  armies  towards  Campania.  Marce  lus  had  probably 
fallen  back  from  Canusium  by  the  Appian  road  through  Bcneven- 
tum,  moving  by  an  mterior  and  shorter  hnc  ;  whilst  Hanmbal  dd- 

~.,  ,air.n  Th.-  remark-'  of  Polyhiiifl  pliouUl  makr  ns  slow  to  believe  the  stories  of 
HaSi^IruatiT'whkU  .0  Lon  b.cumc  a  theme  for  the  invention  of  poets  and 
ihetoricianB. 
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vanced  hy  Compsa  upon  Abellimira,  descending  into  the  p'ain  of 
Campania  Iiy  ^^il:lt  is  now  the  pass  of  Montcforte.  Hauuil)al's  cav- 
alry "•ave  hiin  the  whole  command  of  the  country  ;  and  MarccUus 
could  do  no  more  tlian  watch  his  movements  from  liis  camp  above 
Suessula,  and  waii  for  some  opportunity  of  impeding  his  operations 
in  detail.  .  .        , 

At  this  point  in  the  story  of  the  war,  the  (juestion  arises,  how  was 
it  possible  for  Rome  to  escape  destruction?  Nor  is  this  question 
merely  prompted  l)y  the  thought  of  Hannibal's  great  victories  m  the 
field,  and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  Roman  citizens  at  Thrasymenus 
and  Canuffi  ;  it  appears  even'  more  perplexing  to  tliose  who  h:ive  at- 
tentively studied  the  preceding  history  of  Rome.  A  single  battle, 
evenlv  contested  and  hardly  won,  had  enabled  Pyrrhus  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  Latium  ;  the  Ilernican  cities  and  the  impregnablo 
PriBueste  had  opened  their  gates  to  him  ;  yet  Capua  was  then 
faithful  to  Rome  ;  and  Samnium  and  Lucania,  exhausted  by  long 
years  of  unsuccessful  warfare,  could  have  yielded  him  no  such 
succor  as  now,  after  fifty  years  of  peace,  they  were  able  to 
afford  to  Hannibal.  But  now,  when  Hannibal  was  received  into 
Capua,  the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  gone  ])ackward  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  to  have  returned  to  what  it  had  been  after  the 
battle  of  LautuhB  in  the  second  Samuite  war,  with  the  immense  ad- 
dition of  the  genius  of  Hannibal  and  the  power  of  Carthage  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Then,  as  now,  Capua  had 
revolted,  and  Campania,  Samnium  and  Lucania,  were  banded  to- 
gether against  Rome  ;  but  this  same  confederacy  was  now  supported 
by  all  the  resources  of  Cartilage  :  and  at  its  head  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle was  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  veterans  and  victorious  soldiers, 
led  by  one  of  the  grestest  generals  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
How  could  it  happen  that  a  confederacy  so  formidable  was  only 
formed  to  be  defeated  V -that  the  revolt  of  Capua  was  the  term  of 
Hannibal's  progress  ?— that  from  this  day  forward  his  great  powers 
were  shown  ratiier  in  repelling  defeat  tiian  in  commanding  victory? 
— tiiat,  instead  of  l)esieiriug  liome,  he  was  soon  employed  in  protect- 
ing and  relieving  Capua  V— and  that  his  protection  and  succors  were 
alike  unavailing? 

No  .single  cause  will  explain  a  result  so  extraordinary.  Rome 
owed  her  deliverance  principally  to  the  strength  of  the  aristocrat ical 
interest  throughout  Italv— to  her  numiTOUs  colonies  of  the  Latin 
name— to  the  scanty  nuinbers  of  Hannibal's  Africaas  and  Spaniards, 
and  to  his  want  of  an  eillcient  artillery.  The  material  of  a  good  artil- 
lery must  sur(;ly  have  existed  in  (^apua  ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been 
no'oflicers  capable  of  dircctiii--  it  ;  and  no  great  general's  oi)eriitions 
exhibits  so  striking  a  contrast  of  stremrlh  ami  weakness  as  maybe 
Been  in  Hannibar.'T battles  and  sicixes.  And  when  Cannie  had  taught 
the  Rom^His  to  avoid  pitched  battles  in  the  o])cn  field,  the  war  becanic 
ncceiisarily  a  series  of  sieges,  wheic  ilauuibul's  slrougest  urai,  his 
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cavalry,  could  render  little  service,  ^vliilc  his  iiifr.ntry  Avns  in  quality 
n<it  luore  than  equal  to  the  enemy,  aiul  his  artillery  was  decidedly 

inferior.  .  .  •,   -n     * 

With  two  divisions  of  his  army  absent  in  Lneania  and  lirut- 
tium,  and  whilst  anxiouslv  waiting  for  tlie  reinforcements  which 
Ma<i;o  was  to  procure  from  "Carthage,  llannilnd  coiild  not  undertake 
onv" great  offensive  operation  after  his  arrival  in  Ciunpania.  He  at- 
tempted only  to  reduce  the  remaining  cities  of  the  Ciinqianian  plain 
and  sea-coast,  and  especially  to  dislodge  the  Komans  from  Casdinum, 
^hich,  lying  within  three  miles  of  Capua,  and  commanding  tiie  pas- 
sage of  the  Vulturnus,  not  only  restrained  all  his  movements,  but  was 
a  serious  annoyance  to  Capua,  and  threatened  its  territory  with  con- 
tinual incursions.  Atilla  and  Calatia  hud  revolted  to  him  already 
with  Capua  ;  and  he  took  Nuceria,  Alfaterna,  and  Acerrte.  The 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  Neopolis  and  Cuma.',  were  firmly  attached 
to  Rome,  and  were  too  strong  to  be  l)esicged  with  success  ;  but  Nola 
lay  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  nearly  midway  between  Capua  and 
Nuceria  ;  and  the  popular  party  there,  as  elsewhere,  were  ready 
to  open  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  He  was  preparing  to  appear  before 
the  town;  bul,  the  aristocracy  had  time  to  apprise  the  Romans  of 
their  danger  ;  and  Marcellus,  who  was  then  al  Casilinum,  marched 
round  behind  the  mountains  to  escap(^  the  enemy's  notice,  and  de- 
scended suddenly  upon  Nola  from  the  hills  which  lise  directly  above 
it.  He  secured  the  place,  repressed  the  popular  party  by  some 
bloody  executions,  and  when  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  walls,  made 
a  sudden  sally,  and  repulsed  him  wnth  some  loss.  Having  done  this 
service,  and  left  the  aristocratical  party  in  absolute  possession  of  the 
♦Government,  he  returned  again  to  the  hills,  and  lay  encamped  on  the 
edge  of  the  mountain  boundary  of  the  Campanian  plain,  just  above 
the  entrance  of  the  famous  pass  of  Caudium.  His  place  at  Casili- 
num was  to  be  supplied  >:7  the  dictator's  army  from  Teanum  ;  but 
Hannibal  watched  his  rppo  tunity,  and  anticipatmg  his  enemies  this 
time,  laid  regular  sicL,e  to  Jasilinum,  which  was  defended  by  a  gar- 
ri.son'  of  about  1000  men.  ,     ,       •.•  t 

This  garrison  had  acted  the  very  same  part  towards  the  citizens  ot 
Ca.silinum  which  the  Campanians  had  acted  at  Rheginm  in  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus.  About  500  Latins  of  Pra'neste,  and  450  Etruscans  ot 
Perusia,  having  been  levied  too  late  t(j  Join  the  consular  armies  when 
thev  took  the  field,  were  marching  after  them  into  Apulia,  by  the 
Appian  road,  when  they  heard  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Cannae. 
Thev  immediately  turned  about,  and  fell  back  upon  Casilmum,  where 
they  established  themselves,  and  for  their  better  security  massacred 
the  Campanian  inhabitants,  and,  abandoning  the  cpiarter  ot  the  town 
which  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vulturnus,  occupied  the  ({uarter 
on  the  ri-dit  bank.  Marcellus,  when  he  retreated  from  Apulia  with 
the  wrec'k  of  Varro's  army,  had  fixed  his  head(piarters  lor  a,  time  at 
Casilinum    the  position  being  one  of  great  importance,  and  there  bem£ 
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some  danger  lest  the  garrison,  whilst  they  kept  off  Hannibal,  should 
rosolve  to  hold  the  town  for  themselves  rather  than  for  the  Romans. 
They  were  now  left  to  themselves  ;  and  dreading  Hauuibal's  ven- 
geance for  the  massacre  of  the  old  inhabitants,  they  resisted  his  assaults 
desperately,  and  obliged  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  This 
was  the  last  active  operation  of  tlie  campaign:  all  tlie  armies  now 
went  into  winter  quarters.  The  dictator  remained  at  Teanum  ;  Mar- 
cellus  lay  in  his  mountain  camp  above  Nola  ;  and  Hanuibars  armj'- 
was  at  Capua.  Being  quartereil  in  tbe  houses  of  the  city,  instead  of 
being  encamped  by  themselves,  their  discipline,  it  is  likely,  was 
somewhat  impaired  b}--  the  various  temptations  thrown  in  their  way  : 
and  as  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  Capua  at  that  time  were  noto- 
rious, the  writers  wlio  adopted  the  vulgar  declamations  against  lux- 
ury pretended  tliat  Hannibal's  army  was  ruined  by  the  indulgences 
of 'this  winter,  and  that  Capua  w^as  the  Canute  of  Carthage. 

]\Ieantime  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Canuai  had  been  carried  to 
Carthage,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Hannibal's  brother  Mago,  accompa- 
nied with  a  request  for  reinforcements.  Nearly  two  years  befoi-e, 
when  he  iirst  descended  from  the  Alps  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  his  Afri- 
cans and  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and 
6000  horse.  The  Gauls,  who  had  joined  him  since,  had  indeed  more 
than  doubled  this  number  at  first  ;  but  three  great  battles,  and  many 
partial  actions,  besides  the  unavoidable  losses  from  sickness  during 
two  years  of  active  service,  must  have  again  greatly  diminished  it ; 
and  this  force  was  now  to  be  divided  :  a  part  of  ic  was  employed  in 
Bruttium,  apart  in  Lucania,  leaving  an  inconsiderable  body  under 
Hannibal's  own  command.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accession  of  the 
Campanians,  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  supplied  him  with 
au.xiliary  troops  in  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  so  that  large 
reinforcements  from  home  were  not  required,  but  only  enough  for 
the  Africans  to  form  a  substantial  part  of  every  army  employed  in 
the  field,  and,  al)ove  all,  to  maintain  his  superiority  in  cavalry.  It  is 
.said  that  .some  of  the  reinforcements  wlii(-h  were  voted  on  Mago's  de- 
mand were  afterwards  diverted  to  other  services  ;  and  we  do  not 
know  what  was  the  amount  of  force  actually  sent  over  to  Italy,  nor 
wlien  it  arrived.*  It  consisted  chielly,  if  not  entirely,  of  cavalry  and 
elephants  ;  for  all  the  elejthants  which  Hannibal  had  brought  with 
him  into  Italy  had  long  sijice  perished  ;  and  his  an.xiety  to  obtain 
others,  troublesome  and  hazardous  as  it  must  have  Ijcen  to  transport 
them  from  Africa  by  sea,  speaks  strongly'  in  favor  of  their  use  in 
war,  which  modern  writers  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  depre- 
ciate. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  feelings  entertained  by  Hannibal 
and  the  Campanians  towards  each  other,  whilst  the  Carthaginians 

♦  lie  ij  represented  as  liaviii^  elcphaiil-s  nt  Hk!  nicgc  of  Cusiliiimn.  Livy,  XXIIL 
18.    If  tills  be  correct,  the  rcinlorcemcntai  must  alroudy  have  joiued  liim. 
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were  wintcrinn;  in  Capua.  The  treaty  of  alliance  had  provided  care- 
fully for  the  independence  of  the  Canipanians,  that  they  might  not 
be  treated  as  Pyrrhus  had  treated  the  Tareulines.  Capua  was  to 
have  its  own  huvs  and  magistrates  ;  no  Campauian  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  anv  duty,  civil  or  mililary,  nor  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to 
the  authority  ol  the  Carthaginian  ollieers.  There  must  have  been 
something  of  a  Roman  parly  opposed  to  the  alli;uice  with  Carthago 
altogether  ;  though  the  Roman  writers  mention  one  man  only,  Decius 
|Magius,  who  was  said  to  have  resisted  Hannibal  to  his  face  with  such 
vehemence  that  Hannibal  sent  him  jirisouer  to  Carthage.  But  three 
liundred  Campanian  liorsemen  of  the  i-icher  classes,  who  were  serv- 
ing in  the  Roman  army  in  Sicil}'  when  Capua  revolted,  went  to 
Rome  as  soon  as  their  service  was  over,  and  were  there  received  as 
Roman  citizens  ;  and  others,  though  unaljle  to  resist  the  general  voice 
of  their  countrymen,  must  have  longed  in  their  hearts  to  return  to  the 
Roman  alliance.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  Campanian  people,  we  know 
little  :  Pacuvius  Calavius,  I  he  principal  author  of  the  revolt,  is  never 
mentioned  aflerwanls  ;  nor  do  we  know  the  fate  of  his  son  Perolla, 
■who,  in  his  zeal  for  Rome,  wished  to  assassinate  Hannibal  at  his  own 
father's  table,  when  he  made  liis  public  entrance  into  Capua.  Vibius 
Virrius  is  also  named  as  a  leading  partisan  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and 
amidst  the  pictures  of  the  luxury  and  feebleness  of  the  Campanians, 
their  cavalry,  which  was  formed  entirely  out  of  the  wealthiest 
classes,  is  allowed  to  have  been  excellent ;  and  one  brave  and  piac- 
tised  soldier,  Jubellius  Taurea,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation 
amongst  the  Romans  when  he  served  with  them,  and  had  attracted 
the  notice  and  respect  of  Hannibal. 

During  the  interval  from  active  warfare  afforded  by  the  winter, 
the  Romans  took  measures  for  tilling  up  the  numerous  vacancies 
which  the  lapse  of  five  years,  and  so  many  disastrous  battles,  had 
made  in  the  numbers  of  the  senate.  The  natural  course  would  liave 
been  to  elect  censors,  to  whom  the  duty  of  making  out  the  roll  of  the 
senate  properly  belonged  ;  but  the  vacancies  were  so  many,  and  the 
censor".s  power  in  admitting  new  citizens,  and  degrading  old  ones, 
was  so  enormous,  that  the  senate  feared,  it  seems,  to  trust  to  the  re- 
sult of  an  ordinary  election  ;  and  resolved  that  the  censor's  business 
should  be  performed  by  the  oldest  man  in  point  of  standing,  of  all 
those  who  liad  already  been  ceusois,  and  that  he  should  be  appointed 
dictator  for  this  especial  duty,  although  there  was  one  dictator 
already  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  person  thus  selected  was 
M.  Fabius  Buteo,  avIio  had  been  censor  six-and-twenty  years  before, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  who  had  more  recently  been 
the  ciiief  of  the  embassy  sent  to  dcclaie  war  on  Carthage  after  the 
destruction  of  Saguntum.  That  his  appointment  might  want  no 
legal  formality,  C.  Varro,  the  only  surviving  consul,  was  sent  for 
home  from  Apulia  to  nominate  him,  the  senate  intending  to  detain 
Varro  in  Rome  till  he  should  have  presided  at  the  comitia  for  the 
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election  of  the  next  year's  magistrates.  Tlie  nomination  as  usual 
took  place  at  midni-lit  ;  and  on  the  following  morning  M.  tabius 
appealed  in  the  forum  with  liis  four-and-tweuty  lictors  and  ascended 
tlie  rostra  to  address  the  people.  Invested  with  absolute  power  for 
six  months,  and  especially  charged  with  no  less  a  task  than  the  ior- 
mation,  at  his  discretion,  of  that  great  councd  winch  possessed  the 
supreme  government  of  the  commonwealth,  the  noble  old  man 
nether  shrunk  weakly  from  so  heavy  a  burden,  nor  ambitiously 
abused  so  vast  an  authority.  He  told  the  people  that  he  would  not 
strike  off  the  name  of  a  single  senator  from  the  list  of  the  senate,  and 
that  in  filling  up  the  vacancies,  he  would  proceed  by  a  dehned  rule  ; 
tnat'he  would  first  add  all  those  who  had  held  ciirule  ofhces  withm 
the  last  five  years,  without  having  been  admitted  as  yet  into  the  sen- 
ate •  that  in  the  second  place,  he  would  take  all  who  within  the  same 
period  had  lieen  tribunes,  tcdiles,  or  qujestors  ;  and.tlurdly,  all  those 
who  could  show  in  their  houses  spoils  won  in  battle  from  an  enemy, 
or  who  had  received  the  wreath  of  oak  for  saving  Ihc  life  of  a  citizen 
in  battle  In  this  manner  177  new  senators  were  placed  on  the  roll  ; 
the  new  members  thus  forming  a  large  majority  of  the  wh()lc  number 
of  the  senate,  which  amounted  to  only  three  hun.lred.  Ihis  being 
done  forthwith,  the  dictator,  as  he  stood  in  the  rostra,  resigned  his 
oilice  dismissed  his  lictors,  and  went  down  into  the  torum  a  priva  o 
man  '  Tliere  he  purposely  lingered  amidst  the  crowed,  lest  the  people 
should  leave  their  business  to  follow  him  home  ;  but  their  admiration 
was  not  cooled  by  this  delay  ;  and  when  he  withdrew  at  the  usutd 
hour  the  whole  people  attended  him  to  his  house,  buch  was  1^  abius 
Buteo's  dictatorship,  so  wisely  fulfilled,  so  simply  and  nobly  re- 
signed, that  the  dictatorship  of  Fabius  Maximus  himself  has  earned 

no  purer  glory.  ,      .      i  .     -r.  .  i  . 

Varro  it  is  said,  not  wishing  to  be  detained  in  Rome,  returned  to 
liis  army  the  next  night,  without  giving  the  senate  notice  of  his  de- 
parture. The  dictator,  M.  Junius,  was  therefore  re(iuested  to  repair 
to  lionie  to  hold  the  comitia  ;  and  Ti.  Gra<-chus  and  U.  Marcelhis 
were  to  come  with  him  to  report  on  tiie  state  of  their  several  armies 
and  concert  measures  for  tlie  ensuing  campaigu.  Tliero  is  no  doubt 
tliat  tlie  senate  determined  on  the  persons  to  be  proposed  at  th(!  ensii- 
in.r  ..lections  and  that,  if  any  one  else  had  come  forward  as  a  candi- 
dale  the  dictator  wlio  presided  would  have  refused  to  receive  votes 
fr,r  liim  Accordingly  th(!  consuls  and  prtetors  chosen  were  all  men 
of  the  highest  reputation  for  ability  ami  experience  :  the  consuls  wera 
L  Postumius,  whose  defeat  and  death  in  Cisalpine  Ciaul  were  not  yet 
known  in  Home,  and  Ti.  Cracchus,  now  master  of  the  horse.  1  he 
pra-tors  were  M.  Valerius  Ijeviiius,  Ap.  Claudius  l>ulclier,  a  grand- 
son of  th.-  famous  censor,  Api-ius  the  blind,  (l  Fulvius  1' laccus,  old 
in  vears  but  vigorous  in  mind  an<i  body,  who  had  alnjady  been  cen- 
sor' ami  twice  consul,  and  (^  Mucins  Sca'vola.  \\  hen  the  death  of 
L   Po8tumiu»  was  known,  Ins  place  was  finally  filled  by  no  less  a 
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pen  ^n  Uian  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  :  whilst  Marcellus  was  still  to  retaiH 
his  command  witli  proconsular  power,  as  his  activity  and  energy 
could  ill  he  spared  at  a  time  so  critical. 

The  officers  for  the  year  being  thus  appointed,  it  remained  to  de- 
termine their  several  provinces,  land  to  provide  them  with  suflicicnt 
forces.  Fabius  was  to  succeed  to  the  army  of  the  dictator,  M.  Juni- 
us ;  and  his  headquarters  were  advanced  from  Teanum  to  Cales.  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Falernian  plain,  about  seven  Ensflish 
miles  from  Casilinum  and  tlie  VuUurnus,  and  less  than  ten  from 
Capua.  The  other  consul.  Ti  Sempronius,  was  to  have  no  other 
Roman  army  than  two  le<iions  of  volunteer  slaves,  who  were  to  be 
raised  for  tlie  occasion  ;  but  both  he  and  his  colleague  had  the  usual 
conf insient  of  L  itin  and  Italian  allies.  Gracchus  named  Sinuessa  on 
the  Appian  road,  at  the  point  where  the  Massic  hills  run  out  with 
a  bold  heailhmd  into  the  sea,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  his  soldiers  ; 
and  his  busiuess  was  to  protect  the  towns  on  the  coast,  which  were 
still  faithful  to  Rome,  such  as  Cuma  and  Neapolis.  Marcellus  was 
to  command  two  new  Roman  legions,  and  to  lie  as  before  in  his  camp 
above  Nola  ;  whilst  his  old  aniiy  was  sent  into  Sicily  to  relieve  the 
legions  there,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  Italy,  where  they  formed 
a  fourth  army  under  the  command  of  M.  Valerius  La;vinus,  the  prae- 
tor pereurinus,  in  Apulia.  The  small  force  which  Varro  had  com- 
manded In  Apulia  was  ordered  to  Tareutum,  to  add  to  the  strength 
of  that  important  place  ;  whilst  \'arro  himself  was  sent  with  procon- 
sular power  into  Ficenum,  to  raise  soldiers,  and  to  watch  the  road 
alon"-  the  Adriatic  by  which  the  Gauls  might  have  sent  reinforce- 
ments  to  Hannibal.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  praitor  urbanus,  re- 
mained at  Rome  to  conduct  the  government,  and  had  no  other  mili- 
tary command  than  that  of  a  small  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  coast 
on'both  sides  of  the  Tiber.  Of  the  other  two  pranors,  Ap  Claudius 
was  to  command  in  Sicilv,  and  Q.  Mucius  in  Sardinia  ;  and  1 .  bcipio 
as  proconsul  still  commanded  his  old  army  of  two  legions  in  Spain. 
On  the  whole,  including  the  volunteer  slaves,  there  appeared  to  have 
been  fourteen  Roman  legions  in  active  service  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  year  o;}9,  without  reckoning  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  tleels  ; 
and  of  these  fourteen  legions,  nine  were  employed  in  Italy,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  Latin  and  Italian  allies  bore  their  usmd  proportion 
to  the  number  of  Roman  .soldiers  in  each  army,  we  shall  have  a  total 
of  140  000  men.  thus  divided  :  20.000  in  Spain,  and  the  same  number 
in  Sicilv  ;  10.000  in  Sardinia  ;  20,000  under  each  of  the  consuls  ; 
20,000  with  .Alarcellus  ;  20,000  under  Lievinus  in  Apulia  ;  and  lO.OOU 
in  Tarentum. 

Seventy  thousand  men  were  thus  in  arms,  besides  the  seamen,  out 
of  a  population  of  citizens  which  at  the  last  census  before  the  war 
had  amounted  onlv  to  270,21:3,  and  which  had  since  been  thinned  by 
BO  manv  disastrous  battles.  Nor  was  the  drain  on  tlie  finances  of 
Rome  less  extraordinary.     The  legions  in  the  provinces  had  indeed 
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been  left  to  their  own  resources  as  to  money  ;  but  tbe  nine  legioni 
serving  in  Italv  must  have  been  paid  regularly  ;  for  ^"ar  cou  d  not 
there  be  made'to  support  AN-ar  ;  and  if  the  Romans  had  been   eft  tn 
ive  at  free  quarters  upon  their  Italian  allies,  they  would  have  dnven 
them  to  ioin  Hannibal  in  mere  self-defence,     let  the  legions  in  Italy 
cost  the  government  in  pay,  food,  and  clothmg,  at  the  rate  o    o41,800 
denarii  a  month  ;  and  as  they  were  kept  on  service  throughout  thft 
vear   the  annual  expense  was  6,oUl,(300  denarii,  or  in  Greek  money, 
SonJng  the  denarius  as  equal  to  the  drachma,  1083  Euboic  talents 
To  meet'hese  enormous  demands  on  the  treasury,  the  governmen 
resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of  doubling  the  year  s  taxes,  and 
camngatoncefor  the  payment  of  one  half  of  this  a.noun  ,  leading 
the  other  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.     It  was  a  L-truggle  tor  i.fe 
and  death  ;  and  the  people  were  in  a  mood  to  rctuse  no  sacrifices 
however  costly  :  but  the  war  must  have  cut  off  so  many  sources  of 
wealth,  and  asriculture  itself  must  have  so  suffered  from  the  calling 
away  of  so  many  hands  from  the  cultivation  of  the  land   that  we 
wonder  how  ihe  mouev  could  be  found,  and  how  many  of  the  poorer 
citizens'  families  could  be  provided  with  daily  bread 

In  addition  to  the  live  re-ular  armies  which  the  Romans  brought 
into  the  field  in  Italv,  an  irregular  warfare  was  also  going  on,  we 
know  not  to  what  extent;  and  bauds  of  peasants  and  slaves  were 
armed  in  manv  parts  of  the  country  to  act  against  the  revoled  Ital- 
ians, and  to  raVage  their  territory.  For  instance,  a  ^^reat  tract  ot  tor- 
est  in  Bruttium.  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  dcmiain  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple •  this  would  be  farmed  like  all  the  other  revenues  ;  and  the  pub- 
licani  who  farmed  it,  or  the  wealthy  citizens  who  turned  out  catt  e  to 
pasture  in  it,  would  have  large  bodies  of  slaves  employed  as  shep- 
herds, herdsmen,  and  woodsmen,  who,  when  the  Brutlian  towns  on 
the  coast  revolted,  would  at  once  form  a  guerilla  force  capable  o.  (  o- 
ine  them  great  mischief.  And  lastly,  besides  all  these  forces,  regular 
and  irregular,  the  Romans  still  held  most  of  the  principal  towns  in 
the  south  of  Italy  ;  because  they  had  long  since  converted  them  into 
Latin  colonies.  Brundisium  on  the  Ionian  sea,  Ra^stum  on  tlie  coabt 
of  Lucania,  Luceria,  Venusia,  and  Veneventum  m  the  inlerior,  were 
all  so  many  strong  b.rtres.ses,  garrisoned  by  soldiers  ot  the  Latin 
name,  in  the  very ''heart  of  tiie  revolted  districts  ;  whilst  the  Ureek 
cities  of  Cumai  and  Neapolis  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  were  held  for  R(^me  by  their  own  citizens  with  a 
devotion  no  wav  inferior  to  that  of  the  Latin  colonies  themselves. 

Against  this  mass  of  enemies,  the  moment  that  they  had  learned  to 
use  their  strength,  IIanuil)al.  even  within  .six  months  after  the  bat- 
llf  of  Cann:e.  was  alrcadv  contending  at  a  disadvantage.  ^^  <;  have 
rieeu  that  he  detached  two  ollicers  with  two  divisuuis  ot  his  army 
<,ne  into  Lucania,  the  other  into  Bnitliuin,  to  encourage  the  revolt  of 
those  countri.-s.  and  then  to  organize  their  resources  m  men  and 
money  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  cause.     Jlost  ot  tha 
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Rrultiaiis  took  up  arms  immediately  as  Hannibal's  allies,  and  put 
ihemsclves  under  tlie  eomnuuui  of  his  ofHeer,  Iliinilcon  ;  hut  Petelia, 
one  of  their  eities,  was  for  some  reason  or  other  inflexible  in  its  de- 
votion to  Home,  and  endured  a  siei;:e  of  eleven  months,  sulTerintr  all 
extremities  of  famine  before  it  surrendered.  Thus  Himileon  must 
have  been  still  eng'asi'ed  in  besieging  it  long  after  the  campaign  was 
opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Capua.  The  Sanmites  also  had  taken 
up  arms,  and  apparently  were  attached  to  Hannibal's  own  army  : 
the  return  of  their  whole  population  of  the  military  age,  made  ten 
years  liefore  during  the  Gaulish  invasion,  had  staled  it  at  70,000 
foot  and  7000  horse  ;  but  tiie  Penlriaus,  the  most  powerfid  tribe  of 
their  nation,  were  still  faithful  to  Rome  ;  and  the  Samniles,  like  tho 
Romans  themselves,  had  been  thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Tlirasy- 
menus  and  Cann;i;,  which  they  had  shared  as  their  allies.  It  is  vexa- 
tious that  we  have  no  statement  of  the  amount  of  Hannibal's  old 
army,  any  more  than  of  the  allies  who  joined  him,  at  any  period  of 
the  war  later  than  the  b:itlle  of  Cannse.  His  reinforcements  from 
home,  as  we  have  seen,  were  very  tritiing  ;  while  his  two  divisions 
in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and  the  garrisons  whidi  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  in  some  of  the  revolted  towns,  as,  for  example,  at 
Arpi  in  Apulia,  must  have  considerably  lessened  the  force  under  his 
own  personal  command.  Yet,  with  the  accession  of  the  Samnites 
and  Campanians,  it  was  probabl}'  much  stronger  than  any  one  of  the 
Roman  armies  opposed  to  him  ;  (|uite  as  strong  indeed,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, as  was  consistent  with  the  possibility  of  feeding  it. 

Before  the  winter  was  over,  Casilinum  fell.  The  garrison  had 
made  a  valiant  defence,  and  yielded  at  last  to  famine  :  they  were  al- 
lowed to  ransom  themselves  by  paying  each  man  seven  ounces  of 
gold  for  his  life  and  liberty.  The  plunder  which  they  had  won  from 
the  old  inhabitants  enabled  them  to  discharge  this  large;  sum  ;  and 
they  were  then  allowed  to  march  out  unhurt,  and  retire  to  Cumaj. 
Casilinum  again  became  a  Campanian  town  ;  but  its  important  posi- 
tion, at  once  covering  Capua,  and  securing  a  passage  over  the  Vul- 
turnus,  induced  Hannibal  to  garriscm  it  with  seven  hundred  soldiers 
of  his  own  army. 

The  season  for  active  operations  was  now  arrived.  The  three 
Roman  armies  of  Fabius,  Gracchus,  and  Maroellus,  had  taken  up 
their  positions  round  C'ampauia  ;  and  Hannibal  marched  out  of 
Capua,  and  encamped  his  army  on  the  mountain  above  it,  on  that 
same  Tifata  where  the  Samnites  had  so  often  taken  post  in  old  times 
when  they  were  preparing  to  invade  the  Campanian  plain.  Tifata  did 
not  then  exhibit  that  bare  and  parched  appearance  which  it  has  now  ; 
the  soil,  which  has  accumulated  in  the  plain  below,  no  as  to  have 
risen  several  feet  above  its  ancient  level,  has  been  washed  down  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  and  after  the  destruction  of  its  protecting 
woods,  from  liie  neighboring  )nountains  ;  nn'l  Tifata  in  Hanniljal's 
time  furnished  grass  in  abundance  for  his  cuttle  in  it,-*  numcroua 
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ffbdes  aii.1  offered  cool  and  healthy  summer  quarters  for  his  men. 
Thfcre'he  '^lv  waiting;-  for  some  opportuaily  of  striking  a  blow  agamst 
his  enemies"  around  him,  and  eagerly  watching  the  progress  of  his 
intrigues  v,'<Ui  ihe  Tarentines,  and  his  negotiations  with  tlie  lung  of 
Mactdon.  A  party  at  Tarentum  began  to  open  a  correspondencn 
with  him  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannie  ;  and  since  he  had 
been  in  Carjp-mia  he  had  received  an  embassy  from  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  and  had  concluded  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  the  ambassadors,  who  acted  with  full  powers  in  their  master  s 
aame  Such  were  his  prospects  on  one  side,  whilst,  if  he  looked  west- 
ward and  southwest,  he  saw  Sardinia  in  open  revolt  against  Rome  ; 
anc^  in  Sicilv  the  death  of  Iliero  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  the  succes  ion 
of  his  "i-andsoa  Hierouymus,  an  ambitious  and  inexperienced  youth, 
were  d1;laching  Svracuse  also  from  the  Roman  alliance.  Ilanniljal 
had  already  reci;ived  an  embassy  from  Hieronymus,  to  which  he  had 
replied  by  sending  a  C'arthaijinian  ofhcer  of  his  own  name  to  Sicuy, 
and  two  Syracu=an  brothcr^s,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  had 
Ion"-  served  with  him  in  Italv  and  in  Spain,  being  m  fact  (\irtha- 
KinTans  by  their  mother's  side,  and  having  become  naturalized  at 
Carthage,  since  Agathocles  had  banished  their  grandfather,  and  Iheir 
father  had  married  and  settled  in  his  place  of  exile.  Thus  the  cEcect 
of  the  battle  of  Caanaj  seemed  to  be  shaking  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
Roman  dominion  ;  their  provinces  were  revolting  ;  their  tirmest  allies 
were  desertinir  them  ;  whilst  the  king  of  Macedon  himselt,  the  suc- 
ve.ssor  of  Aie.xander,  was  throwing  the  weight  of  his  power,  ana  of 
ail  his  acquired  and  inlieriled  glorv.  into  the  scale  of  tlieir  enemies. 
Seein"-  the  fruit  of  his  work  thus  fast  ripening,  Hannibal  sat  quietly 
on  the  summit  of  Tifata,  to  break  forth  like  the  lightning  flash  when 
the  storm  should  be  fully  gathered.  _        ,  .  ,   v,  „ 

Thus  liie  summer  of  539  was  like  a  breath mg-time,  in  which  both 
parties  were  looking  at  each  other,  and  considering  each  otlier's  re- 
sources whilst  they  were  recovering  strength  after  their  past  efforts, 
and  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  .struggle.  Fabius,  with  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  issued  an  order,  calling  on  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  country  which  either  actually  was,  or  was  likely  to  become, 
the  seat  of  war,  to  clear  their  corn  olf  llie  ground,  and  carry  it  into 
the  forlihed  cities,  before  the  lirst  of  June,  threatening  to  lay  waste 
the  land,  to  sell  the  slaves,  and  burn  the  farm  buildings,  of  any  one 
•who  should  di.sobcy  the  order.  In  the  utter  confusion  of  the  Roman 
calendar  at  this  period,  it  is  diflicult  to  know  whether  in  any  given 
year  it  was  in  advance  of  the  true  time  or  behind  it  ;  so  tiiat  we 
can  scarcely  tell  whether  the  corn  was  only  to  be  got  in  when  ripe 
•without  needless  delay,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  cut  when  green,  lest 
Hannii)al  should  use  it  as  forage  for  Ids  cavalry.  Rut  at  an}'  rate 
Fabius  was  now  repeating  Ihe  system  which  he  had  laid  down  m  hiM 
dictator.ihip,  and  lioi)ed  bv  wasting  the  country  to  oblige  Ilaiuulml  to 
retreat ;  for  his  means  of  transport  weic  not  sullicicul  lor  him  to  feed 
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his  army  from  a  distance  :  hence,  Avlicn  llic  resourcrs  in  las  inim& 
diate  nciflrhborhood  ^vere  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  move  else- 
where. 

Meanwhile  Gracchus  had  crossed  the  Yulturnus  near  its  mouth, 
and  was  now  at  Literniun,  busily  employed  in  exercising  and  train- 
mg  his  heterogeneous  army.  The  several  Campanian  cities  were  ac- 
cu'stomed  to  hold  a  joint  I'eslival  ev(iry  year  at  a  place  called  llama?, 
only  three  miles  from  Cunue.  These  festivals  were  seasons  of  gen- 
eral truce,  so  that  the  citizens  even  of  hostih;  nations  met  at  them 
safely  :  tlio  government  of  Capua  announced  to  the  Cuma^ans,  that 
their  chief  magistrate  and  all  their  senators  would  appear  at  llama; 
as  usual  on  the  da}^  of  the  solemnity  ;  and  they  invited  the  senate  of 
Cuma;  to  meet  them.  At  the  same  time  they  said  that  an  armed  force 
would  be  present  to  repel  any  int(;rruption  from  the  Romans.  The 
Cuma^ans  informed  Gracchus  of  this  ;  and  he  attacked  the  C'apuans 
in  the  niuht,  when  the}'  were  in  such  perfect  security  that  they  had 
not  even  fortitied  a  camp,  but  were  sleeping  in  the  open  country,  and 
massacred  about  2000  of  them,  among  whom  was  Marius  Alfius,  the 
supreme  magistrate  of  Capua.  The  Romans  cl)arge  the  Capuans 
with  having  meditated  treachery  against  the  Cuma;ans,  and  say  that 
they  were  caught  in  their  own  snare  ;  but  this  could  only  l)e  a  sus- 
picion, whilst  the  overt  acts  of  violence  wercihcir  own.  lTanni!)al  no 
sooner  heard  of  this  disaster,  then  he  descended  from  Tifata,  and 
liastened  to  llamic,  in  the  hope  of  provoking  the  enemy  to  batUe  in 
the  contidence  of  their  late  success.  But  Gracchus  was  too  wary  to 
be  so  tempted,  and  had  retreated  in  good  time  to  Cuma",  where  lie  lay 
safe  within  the  walls  of  the  town.  It  is  said  that  Hannibal,  having 
supplied  himself  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  siege,  attacked  the 
place  in  form,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  so  that  lie  returned  de- 
feated to  his  camp  at  Tifata.  A  consular  army  defending  the  walls  of  a 
fortitied  town  was  not  indeed  likely  to  be  beaten  in  an  assault  ;  and 
neither  could  a  maritime  town,  with  the  sea  open,  be  easily  starved  ; 
nor  could  Hannibal  linger  before  it  safely,  as  P'abius,  with  a  second 
consular  army,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Yulturnus. 

Casilinum  being  held  by  the  enemy,  Fabius  was  obliged  to  cross  at  a 
higher  point  behind  the  mountains,  nearly  opposite  to  Allifa;  ;  and  ho 
then  descended  the  left  bank  to  the  continence  of  tin;  Calor  with  the 
Yulturnus,  crossed  the  Calor,  and  passing  betwccm  Tal)urnus  and  the 
mountains  above  Caserta  and  Maddaloni,  stormed  the  town  of  Sati- 
cula,  and  joined  Marcellus  in  his  camp  above  Suessula.  He  was 
again  anxious  for  Nola,  where  the  popular  party  were  said  to  be  still 
plotting  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  Hannibal  :  to  stop  this  mischief, 
he  sent  Marcellus  with  his  whole  army  to  garrison  Nola,  whilst  he 
himself  took  his  place  in  the  camp  above  Suessula  (Tracchus  on  hi.s 
side  advanced  from  Cumie  towards  Capua  ;  so  that  three  Roman 
armies,  amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  men,  were  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Yulturnus  together  ;  and  all,  so  tar  as  appears,  in 
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free  communication  with  eacli  other.  They  availed  themselves  of 
tl^r  nu^S'ers  and  of  their  position,  to  send  plundenug  parties  out  oa 
he  r  reTr  to'ov  r?au  the  lands  of  the  revolted  Samn.tes  and  HirpN 
nians  and  as  the  best  troops  of  both  these  nations  were  with  Hanni- 
hifonTifata  no  force  was  left  at  home  sufficient  to  check  the  en- 
eWsincuSons  Accordino-ly  the  complaints  of  the  sufferers  were 
S.  ami  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Hannibal  implormg  him  to  protect 

^"  AkeSv  IIannil)al  felt  that  the  Roman  generals  understood  their 
butnSs   and^h^^^^^^  numbers  wisely.     On  ground 

wheSs  cavalry  could  act,  he  would  not  have  feared  to  engage 
J^erthreeTrm  S  together  ;  but  when  they  were  amongst  mountains 
or  behind  wal^  his  Cavalry  were  useless,  and  he  could  not  venture  to 
attack  them  besides,  he  did  not  wish  to  expose  the  territory  of 
Camia  to  their  ravages  ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  choose  lightly  to 
Capua  10  lueir  la  a        ,     ,    '  ^  ^^^^  Samnites  were  urgent: 

hirpa  tTsSiJiXa  migiux^!^^^^^^^       aid,  or  might  be  able  to  adm  t 

lS^?.^m^l  t^^h^jSn^^sandMagel^ 
ronder  difficult   if  he  made  no  movement  to  favor  it.     He  thereloie 
S   Tifata       iv^vVf ed  upon  Nola,  and  timed  his  operation  so  well 

rounded  the  town  with  his  soldiers  in  ^^^  Z^^^,*;.  °^.,'^'^^^^ew  opefi 
P^oalide  Marcellus  was  alike  watchtul  and  bold  ,  he  tuiew  open 
SSSes  an?made  a  sudden  sally,  by  ^'^^^Jl^^!^:,^^:^ 

N  a^  ndn.t  "tm  all  intrigues  within  the  walls  A  more  im- 
^nt'ciSueicLf  this  actio^iwas.the  ^j^-^tion  o^  abov^  we  v^ 
hundred  men— Spanish  foot  and  Numidiaa  horse-fiom  liaunibai  s 

rmv  to  the  Konmns  ;  as  we  .lo  lu.t  1iu<l  that  their  example  wa.s  to  - 
imcd     V  otl  e.-J    it  is  probabh;  that  they  w(M-e  not  1  an.ubal  s  old  so  - 

Ss   imt  some  o    the  troops  which  lia.l  just  joined  him   and  wh  c 
(iicrs    Dut  «j.   <.  I  pei-'^onal  ascendency,     btill 

Sl^tl^sSn^KinlV-'I^bi^i  uneasy,  lincl  would  for  the  momeiU 

to  a  chtse!  and  wi.sl.ing  to  n.lieve  Capua  froni  the  burdni  -t  feed mg 
Sstrom.s  he  inarched  avvay  into  Apulia,  and  l.xr.l  his  'l'"f>  ^J  "^ 
Se  w  nter  near  Arpi.  Oracchus,  with  one  consular  army,  ol  owed 
Sm  wh  l"  i^'.b^us  after  having  ravaged  the  country  round  Capua 
Scan-  ■  1  o  T  tl  (.  green  corn,  as  soon  as  it  was  high  enougli  out  o 
?he  ground     ohi^  camp  above  buessulu,  lo  furnish  winter  food  for 
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his  cavalry,  quartered  liisown  army  there  for  the  winter,  and  ordcrtil 
Mareolhis  to  retain  a  sutricient  force  to  secure  Nola,  and  to  send  the 
rest  of  his  men  home  to  he  dishanded. 

Thus  the  campaisin  Avas  ended,  and  Hannibal  had  not  marked  it 
with  a  victory.  Tlie  Romans  had  employed  their  forces  so  wisely, 
that  they  had  forced  him  to  remain  mostly  on  the  defensive  ;  and  his 
two  offensive  operations  a_(;-ainst  Cumic  and  aga/nst  Nola  had  both 
been  baflled.  In  Sardinia,  their  success  had  been  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive. Fortune  in  another  quarter  served  the  Romans  no  less  eifectu- 
ill}'.  The  IMacedonian  ambassadors,  after  Iiaving  concluded  their 
treaty  with  Hannibal  at  Tifuta,  made  their  way  back  into  Bruttium 
in  safety,  and  embarked  to  return  to  Greece.  But  their  ship  was 
taken  off  the  Calabrian  coast  by  the  Roman  scpiadron  on  that  station  ; 
and  the  ambassadors,  with  all  their  papers,  were  sent  prisoners  to 
Rome.  A  vessel  wliich  had  been  of  their  company  escaped  the 
Romans,  and  informed  the  king  what  had  happened.  He  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Ilannibal,  as  the 
former  treaty  had  never  reached  him  ;  and,  although  this  second  mis- 
sion went  and  returned  safely,  j"ct  the  loss  of  time  was  irreparable, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  till  another  year.  Meanwhile  the 
Romans,  thus  timely  made  aware  of  the  king's  intentions,  resolved 
to  lind  such  employment  for  him  at  home  as  should  prevent  liis  in- 
vading Italy.  M.  Valerius  La;'vlnus  was  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet  lit  Tarcntum.  and  l^rundisium,  and  to  cross  the  Ionian  Golf  in 
order  to  rouse  the  yEtolians  and  the  Ijarbarian  chiefs  whose  tribes 
bordered  on  Philip's  western  frontier,  and,  Avith  such  oilier  allies  as 
could  be  engaged  in  the  cause,  to  form  a  Greek  coalition  against 
Macedon. 

These  events,  and  the  continued  successes  of  their  army  in  Spain, 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  Romans,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  still 
greater  sacritices,  in  the  hope  tlrat  they  would  not  be  made  in  vain. 
Whilst  the  commonwealth  was  making  extraordinary  efforts,  it  was 
of  the  last  importance  that  they  should  not  be  wasted  by  incompetent 
leaders,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Gracchus  was  watching  Hannibal 
iu  Apulia,  so  that  F^ibius  went  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia.  It  was 
not  by  accident,  doubtless,  that  he  had  previously  sent  home  to  fix 
the  day  of  the  Jueeting,  or  that  his  own  arriv'al  was  so  nicel_y  timed, 
tliat  he  reached  liome  when  the  tribes  were  actually  met  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins  ;  thus,  without  entering  the  city,  he  passed  along  under 
the  walls,  and  took  his  place  as  presiding  magistrate,  at  the  comitia, 
while  his  lictors  still  bore  the  naked  axe  in  the  midst  of  their  faces, 
the  well-known  sign  of  that  absolute  power  which  the  consul  enjoyed 
everywhere  out  of  Rome.  Fabius,  in  concert  no  doubt  with  Q.  Ful- 
vius  and  T.  Manlius,  and  other  leading  senators,  had  already  deter- 
mined who  were  to  be  consuls  :  when  the  first  century,  in  the  free 
exercise  of  its  choice,  gave  its  vote  in  favor  of  T.  Gtacilius  and  M. 
iEmilius   Regillus,   he  at  once  stopped  the  election,  and  told  Iho 
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people  that  this  was  no  time  to  choose  ordinary  consuls  ;  that  they 
were  elecliuo'  o-enerals  to  oppose  Hannibal,  and  should  tix  upon  those 
men  under  whom  they  wouhl  most  gladly  risk  their  sons'  lives  and 
their  own  if  they  stood  at  that  moment  on  the  eve  of  hatlle.  _  \N  here- 
fore,  crier,"  he  concluded,  '•  call  back  the  century  to  give  its  votes 

"^OtaSuus,  who  was  present,  although  he  had  married  Fabius' 
niece  protested  loudly  against  this  interference  with  tlie  votes  ot  the 
people  and  charged  Faljius  with  trying  to  procure  las  own  re- 
election The  old  man  had  ahvavs  been  so  famous  for  the  gentleness 
of  his  nature,  that  he  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Lamb-"  but  now  ho  acted  with  the  decision  of  Q.  iulvius  or  l. 
Manlius  •  he  peremptorily  ordered  Otacilius  to  be  silent,  and  bade 
iiim  remember  tliat  his  lictors  carried  the  naked  axe  :  the  century 
was  called  back,  and  now  gave  its  voice  for  Q.  Fabius  and  M  Mar- 
cellus  All  the  centuries  of  all  the  tribes  unanimously  confirmed 
this  choice.  Q.  Fulvius  was  also  re-elected  piuHor  ;  and  the  senate 
by  a  special  vote  continued  him  in  the  pra;torslup  of  the  city,  au 
office  which  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  home  government       ^ 

The  election  of  the  other  tliree  prtetors,  it  seems,  was  left  iree  ;  po 
the  people  as  they  could  not  have  Otacilius  for  tlieir  consul,  gave  him 
one  of  the  remaining  prtetorships,  and  bestowed  the  other  two  on 
Q  Fabius,  the  consul's  son,  who  was  then  curule  sedile,  and  on 
P.  Cornelias  Jjcntulus.  ,  ,    ,     ,  ,         .     ., 

Great  as  the  exertions  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding year,  they  were  still  greater  this  year.  Ten  legions  were  to  be 
employed  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  disposed  as  follows  :  Cales,  and 
tlie  camp  above  Suessula  and  Nola,  were  again  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  two  consuls,  each  of  whom  was  to  command  a  regular 
consular  army  of  two  legions.  Gracchus,  with  proconsular  power,  was 
to  keep  his  own  two  legions,  and  was  at  'pr^^scut  wintering  near 
Hannibal  in  the  north  of  Apulia.  Q.  Fabius,  one  of  the  new  prtetors, 
was  to  be  ready  to  enter  Ainilia  with  an  army  of  equal  strength,  so 
soon  as  (iracclius  should  be  called  into  Lucania  and  Sajnnium,  to 
take  part  in  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign.  C.  Varro,  with 
his  single  Ifsrion.  was  still  to  hold  Picenum  ;  and  M.  La-vinus,  also 
with  proconsular  power,  was  to  remain  at  Brundisium  with  another 
Vngle  legion.  The  two  city  legions  served  as  a  .sort  ot  de[)ut,  to  re- 
cruit tiic^armies  in  tlie  liidd  in  case  of  need  ;  and  there  was  a  large 
armed  population,  serving  as  garrisons  in  the  Latin  colonies,  and  in 
other  impoitant  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  amount  (>.■: 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Nor  can  we  calculate  the  num. 
hers  of  tlie  irucrilla  bands,  wliicli  were  on  foot  in  Lucania,  liiultium, 
and  pos.sibly  in  Samnium,  and  wliich  hindered  llaniiil)al  from  liaving 
the  whole  resources  of  I  hose  count  ri(s  at  his  disposal.  Tlic  Koinaa 
parly  was  nowhere  |)io!.alilv  allo;:clliir extinct.  WealUiy  Lueanians, 
who  were  attached  to  Kome,  would  muster  their  blavcs  and  peasr 
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anlrj'.  and  cither  by  themselves,  or  getting  some  TJoman  olficcr  to 
head  them,  would  ravage  the  hinds  of  the  Cartliaginian  parly,  and 
carry  on  a  continued  liavassing  warfare  against  tlic  towns  or  districts 
•nliicii  iiad  joined  llannihul.  Tluis  tiie  wliole  south  of  Italy  was  one 
wide  flood  of  war,  the  waters  were  everywhere  dashing  and  eddying, 
and  running  in  cross  ciurents  innumerable  ;  whilst  the  regular 
armies,  like'the  channels  of  the  rivers,  held  on  their  way,  distinguish- 
able amidst  the  chaos  by  their  greater  rapidity  and  power. 

Hannibal  watched  this  mass  of  war  with  the  closest  attention.  To 
make  head  against  it  directly  being  impossible,  his  business  was  to 
mark  his  opportunities,  to  strike  wheiever  there  was  an  opening  ;  and 
being  sure  that  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attack  him  on  his  own 
ground,  he  might  maintain  his  army  in  Italy  for  an  indefinite  time, 
whilst  Carthage,  availing  herself  of  Uie  distraction  of  her  enemy's 
power,  renewc;d  her  ellorts  to  conquer  t^pain,  and  recover  Sicily. 
He  hoped  ere  long  to  win  Tarentum  ;  and,  if  left  to  his  own  choice, 
he  would  probably  have  moved  thither  at  once,  when  he  broke  up 
from  his  winter  quarters  ;  but  the  weakness  or  fears  of  the  Campa- 
nians'hung  with  encumbering  weight  upon  him;  and  an  earnest 
request  wa's  sent  to  him  from  Capua,  calling  on  him  to  hasten  to  its 
defence,  lest  the  two  consular  armies  should  besiege  it.  Accordingly 
he  broke  up  from  his  winter  quarters  at  Arpi,  and  marched  once  more 
into  Campania,  where  he  established  his  army  as  before  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Tifata. 

The  perpetual  carelessness  and  omissions  in  Livy's  narrative,  drawn 
as  it  is  from  various  sources,  with  no  pains  to  make  one  part  corre- 
spond with  another,  render  it  a  work  of  extreme  dilliculty  to  present 
an  account  of  these  operations,  which  shall  Ix;  at  once  minute  and 
intellisrible.  We  also  miss  that  notice  of  chronological  details  which 
is  esst^itial  to  the  history  of  a  complicated  campaign.  Even  the  year 
in  which  important  events  happened  is  sometimes  doubtfid  ;  yet  we 
•want  not  to  ti.x  the  vear  only,  but  the  month,  that  we  may  arrange 
each  action  in  its  proper  order.  Whc:?.  Hannibal  set  out  on  his  march 
into  Campania,  Fabius  was  still  at  Rome  ;  but  the  two  new  legions 
which  were  to  form  his  army  were  already  assembled  at  Cales  ;  and 
Fabius,  on  hearing  of  Hannibal's  approach,  set  but  instantly  to  take 
the  command.  His  old  army,  which  had  wintered  in  the  camp  above 
Suessnla,  had  apparently  been  transferred  to  his  colleague,  i\Iarcel- 
lus  ;  and  a  considerable  force  had  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  last 
campaign  to  garrison  Nola.  Fabius,  however,  wished  to  have  three 
Roman'armies  co-operatmg  with  each  other,  as  had  been  the  case  the 
year  before  ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  Gracx-hus  to  move  forward  from 
Apulia,  and  to  occupy  15eneventum  ;  whilst  his  son,  Q.  Fabius,  the 
proitor,  with  a  fourth  "army,  was  to  sui)ply  tlie  place  of  Gracchus,  at 
Luceria.  It  seemed  as  if  Haiuiibal,  having  once  entered  Campania, 
was  to  be  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and  not  permitted  to  escape  : 
but  shese  movements  of  the  Roman  armies  induced  him  to  call  Hanno 
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to  his  aid,  tlie  officer  wlio  commanded  in  Lucania  aud  Bruttium,  and 
wiio,  with  u  small  force  of  JSumidian  cavalry,  had  an  auxiliary  army 
under  his  orders,  consistinjr  chieliy  of  Italian  allies.  Ilanno  advanced 
accordingly  iu  the  direction  of  Beneventum,  to  watch  the  armj'  of 
Gracchus,  and,  if  an  opportunitj-  offered,  to  bring  it  to  action. 

Meanwhile,  Hannibal,  having  left  some  of  his  best  troops  to  main- 
tain his  camp  at  Tifata,  and  probably  to  protect  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Capua,  descended  into  the  plain  towards  the  coast,  partly 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  a  fortitied  post  which  the  Romans  had  latel)'' 
established  at  Puteoli,  aud  partly  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Cunu«  and 
Neapolis.  But  the  avowed  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  offer  sac- 
rifice to  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world,  on  the  banks  of  the  dreaded 
lake  of  Avernus.  That  crater  of  an  old  volcau  j,  where  the  very 
soil  still  seemed  to  breathe  out  fire,  while  the  luibroken  rim  of  its  ba.sia 
was  covered  with  the  uncleared  masses  of  the  uative  Avoods,  was  the 
subject  of  a  thousand  mysterious  stories,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
those  spots  where  the  lower  world  approached  most  nearly  to  the 
light  of  day,  and  where  offerings,  pai'.l  to  the  gods  of  the  dead,  were 
most  surely  acceptable.  Such  worship  was  a  main  part  of  the  na- 
tional religion  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  aud  Hannibal,  whose  latest  act 
before  he  set  out  on  his  great  expedition,  had  been  a  journey  to 
Gades,  to  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  the  Hercules  of  Tyre, 
visited  the  lake  of  Avernus,  it  is  probable,  quite  as  much  in  sincere 
devotion  as  in  order  to  mask  his  design  of  attacking  Puteoli. 
Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacrifice,  five  noble  citizens  of  Tarentnm 
came  to  him,  entreating  him  to  lead  his  army  into  their  country,  and 
engaging  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered  as  soon  as  his  standard 
should  be  visible  from  the  walls.  He  listened  to  their  invitation  gladly  ; 
they  offered  him  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Italy,  with  an  excellent 
harbor,  equally  convenient  for  his  own  communication  with  Carthage, 
and  for  the  reception  of  the  fleet  of  his  Macedonian  allies,  whom  he 
was  constantly  expecting  to  welcome  iu  Italy.  He  promised  that  he 
would  soon  be  at  Tareutum  ;  and  the  Tarentiues  returned  home  to 
prepare  their  plans  against  his  arrival. 

With  this  prospect  before  him,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  engage 
In  any  serious  enterprise  in  Campania.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
surprise  Puteoli,  he  ravaged  the  la.'ids  of  the  Cumuians  and  ]S^eapoli- 
tans.  According  to  the  ever-suspicious  .stones  of  the  exploits  of 
Marcellus,  he  made  a  third  attemi)t  upon  Xola,  and  was  a  third  time 
repulsed,  Marcellus  having  called  down  the  army  from  the  camp 
above  Suessuia  to  assist  him  iu  defending  the  town.  Then,  says  the 
writer  whom  Livy  copied,  despairing  of  taking  a  place  whirh  he  had 
so  often  attacked  in  vain,  he  marched  oil  at  once  towards  'I'arenlum. 
Tlie  truth  probai)ly  is,  that,  finding  a  complete  consular  army  in 
Nola,  and  having  left  his  light  cavalry  and  some  of  tlie  flower  of  hi^ 
infantry  in  the  camp  on  Titata.  he  had  no  thought  of  attacking  the 
town,  but  returned  to  Tifata  to  lake  the  troops  from  thence  ;  anJ 
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having  ilono  this,  and  stuyod  long  cnougli  in  Campania  for  Iho  (««  ^u- 
ans  to  got  in  tlu'ir  iiarvcst  safely,  he  set  oil'  on  his  march  for  'rt-zeB- 
tum.  JSone  of  the  Roman  armies  attempted  to  stop  him,  or  so  much 
as  ventured  to  follow  him.  P'abius  and  Marcellus  took  advantage  of 
his  al)sence  to  besiege  Casiliuuni  with  their  united  forces  ;  Gracchus 
kept  wisely  out  of  liis  reach,  whilst  he  swept  on  like  a  tiery  flood, 
laying  waste  all  before  him  from  Tifata  to  the  shores  of  the  Ionian 
Sea.  He  certainly  did  not  burn  or  jjlunder  the  lauds  of  his  own 
allies,  either  in  Sanuiium  or  Lucauia  ;  but  his  march  lay  near  the 
'  Latin  colony  of  Venusia,  and  the  Lucanians  and  Samnitea  in  hia 
army  would  carefully  point  out  those  districts  which  belonged  to  their 
countrymen  of  the  Roman  party  ;  above  all,  those  ample  tracts 
■which  the  Romans  had  wrested  from  their  fathers,  and  which  were 
now  farmed  by  the  Roman  publicani,  or  occupied  by  Roman  citi- 
zens.  Over  all  these,  no  doubt,  the  African  and  Numidian  horso 
poured  far  and  wide,  and  the  tire  and  sword  did  their  work. 

Yet,  after  all,  Hannibal  nussed  his  prey.  Three  days  before  ho 
reached  Tarentum,  a  Roman  officer  arrived  in  the  city,  whom  M. 
Valerius  l^aivinus  had  sent  in  haste  from  Bruudisium  to  provide  for 
its  defence.  There  was  probably  a  snuill  Roman  garrison  in  the 
citadel  to  support  him  in  case  of  need  ;  but  the  aristocratical  party 
in  Tarentum  itself,  as  elsewhere,  was  attached  to  Rome  ;  and  with 
their  aid,  Livius,  the  officer  whom  Ltevinus  had  sent,  effectually 
repressed  the  opposite  party,  embodied  the  population  of  the  town, 
and  made  them  keep  guard  on  the  walls,  and  selecting  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  whose  fidelity  he  most  suspected,  sent  them  off  aa 
liostages  to  Rome.  When  the  Carthaginian  army,  therefore,  ap- 
peared before  the  walls,  no  movement  was  made  in  tlieir  favor,  and 
after  waiting  a  few  days  in  vain,  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
His  disappointment,  however,  did  not  make  him  lose  his  temper  ;  ho 
spared  the  Tarentine  territory,  no  less  wiien  leaving  it  than  when  he 
first  entered  it,  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  city,  a  moderation  which 
doubtless  produced  its  effect,  and  contirmed  the  Tarentines  in  the 
belief  that  his  professions  of  friendship  had  been  made  in  honesty. 
But  he  carried  off  all  the  corn  which  he  could  find  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Metapontum  and  Heraclea,  and  then  returned  lo  Apulia,  and  fixed 
his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Salapia.  His  cavalry  overran  all  the 
forest  country  above  Bruiidisium,  and  drove  off  such  numbers  of 
horses  which  were  kej)t  there  to  pasture,  that  lie  was  enabled  to  have 
four  thousand  broken  in  for  the  service  of  his  army. 

Meanwhile  the  Itoman  consuls  in  Campania  were  availing  them-- 
gelves  of  his  absence  to  press  the  siege  of  C'asilinum.  The  place  was 
80  close  to  Capua,  that  it  was  feared  the  Capuans  would  attempt  to 
relieve  it  ;  Marcellus,  therefore,  with  a  second  consular  army,  ad- 
vanced from  Nola  to  cover  the  siege.  The  defence  v/as  very  obsti- 
nate, for  there  were  seven  hundre<l  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  iu  the 
place,  and  two  thousand  Capuans,   and  Fabius,  it  is  said,  waa  dis- 
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posed  to  raise  the  siege,  but  his  colleague  reminded  him  of  the  loss 
of  repulatiou,  if  so  small  a  town  were  allowed  to  baffle  two  consular 
armies,  and  the  siege  was  continued.  At  last  the  Capuans  olTered  to 
Fabius  to  siu-jx-nder  the  town,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retu-e 
to  Capua  ;  and  it  appears  that  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  that  the 
p'arrison  had  be^run  lo  march  out,  when  Marcellus  broke  in  upon 
them,  seized  the'^ipen  gate  from  which  they  ^vere  issuing,  cut  them 
down  right  and  left,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  city  Fabius,  it  is 
'  said,  w^as  able  to  keep  his  faith  to  no  more  than  fifty  of  the  garrison, 
who  had  reached  his  quarters  before  Marcellus  arrived,  and  whom 
he  sent  unharmed  to  Capua.  The  rest  of  the  Capuans  and  of  Han- 
nibal's soldiers  were  sent  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
divided  amongst  the  neighboring  cities,  to  be  kept  in  custody  till  the 
senate  should  determine  their  fate. 

After  this  scandalous  act  of  treachery,  Marcellus  returned  to  Nola, 
and  there  reraaiued  inactive,  being  confined,  it  was  said,  by  illness, 
till  the  senate,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  sent  him  over  to  Sicily 
to  meet  the  danger  that  was  gathering  there.  Fabius  advanced  into 
Samnium,  combining  his  operations,  it  seems,  with  his  son,  who 
commanded  a  prietorian  army  in  Apulia,  and  with  Gracchus,  who 
was  in  Lucania,  and  whose  army  formed  the  link  between  the  prtetor 
in  Apulia  and  his  father  in  Samnium.  These  three  armies  were  so 
formidable,  that  llanuo,  the  Carthaginian  commander  in  Lucania, 
could  not  maintain  his  ground,  but  fell  back  towards  Bruttium,  leav- 
ing- his  allies  to  their  own  inadequate  means  of  defence.  Accord- 
ingly the  Romans  ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  took  so 
many  towns  that  they  boasted  of  having  killed  or  captured  25,000  of 
the  enemy.  After  lhe.se  expeditions,  Fabius,  it  seems,  led  back  his 
army  to  winter  quarters  in  the  camp  above  Suessula  ;  Gracchus  re- 
mained in  Lucania,  abd  Fabius,  the  prietor,  wintered  at  Luceria. 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  main  armies  on 
both  sides  throughout  the  campaign,  without  noticing  those  of 
Gracchus  and  ILuiuo  in  Lucania.  But  the  most  important  action  of 
the  year,  if  we  believe  the  Roman  accounts,  was  the  victory  obtained 
by  Gracchus,  near  Beueventum,  when  he  moved  thither  out  of 
Apulia  to  co-operate  with  the  consuls  in  Campania,  and  llanno  was 
ordered  by  Hannibal  to  march  to  the  same  point  out  of  Lucania. 
Hanno,  it  is  said,  had  al;oul  17,000  foot,  mostly  Bruttians  and 
Lucani'ans,  and  1200  Numidian  and  .Moorish  horse  ;  and  Gracchus, 
encountering  him  uf^ar  Benevenlum,  defeated  him,  with  the  loss  of 
Almost  all  liis  infantry;  he  himself  and  his  cavalry  being  tiie  only 
part  of  the  army  tluit  escaped.  The  numbers,  as  usual,  are  i>robabiy 
exaggerated  immenx-ly  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  (Jracchus 
gained  an  important  "victory  ;  and  it  was  rendered  famous  by  his 
givin"  liberty  lo  the  vohnilecr  slaves,  by  whose  valor  it  had  mainly 
been  won.  Some  of  these;  had  behaved  ill  in  the  action,  and  were 
ftfraid  that  they  should  be  punished,   rather  thuu  rewarded  ;    but 
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Grarrhus  first  sot  Ihrni  all  froo  without  disfinction,  and  then,  sending 
for  those  who  Jiad  niishchavcd,  made  them  f^everally  swear  that  they 
would  cat  and  drink  ,staiulin<;-,  so  long-  as  their  military  service  should 
last,  l)y  wa}^  of  penance  lor  their  fault.  Buch  a  sentence,  so  ditl'erent 
from  the  usual  merciless  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline,  added  to 
the  general  joy  of  the  army  ;  the  soldiers  marched  back  to  Ik'neven- 
ium  in  triumph  ;  and  the  people  poured  out  to  meet  them,  and  en- 
treated Gracchus  that  they  nught  invite  them  all  to  a  pnhlie  enter- 
tainment. Tables  were  set  out  iu  the  streets  ;  and  the  freed  slaves 
Attracted  every  one's  notice  by  their  white  caps,  the  well-known  sigu 
of  their  enfranchisement,  and  by  the  strange  sight  of  those  who,  iu 
fulfdment  of  their  penance,  ate  standing,  and  waited  upon  theii 
worthier  comrades.  The  whole  scene  delighted  the  generous  and 
kind  nature  of  Gracchus  :  to  set  free  the  slave,  and  to  relieve  the 
poor,  appear  to  have  been  hereditary  virtues  in  his  family  :  to  him, 
no  less  than  to  his  unfortimate  descendants,  Ijeneficence  seemed  the 
liighest  glory,  lie  caused  a  picture  to  l)e  painted,  not  of  his  victory 
over  Hauno,  but  of  the  feasting  of  the  enfranchised  slaves  iu  the 
/treets  of  Beneventum,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Liberty  on  the 
iLventine,  which  his  father  had  built  and  dedicated. 

The  battle  of  Beneventum  obliged  Ilanno  to  fall  back  into 
fjucania,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bruttium.  But  he 
!Oon  recruited  his  army,  the  Lucanians  and  Biuttians,  as  well  as  the 
Picentines,  who  lived  on  the  sliores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  being  very 
.lealous  in  the  cause  ;  and  ere  long  he  revenged  his  defeat  by  a  signal 
victory  over  an  army  of  Lucanians  of  the  Koman  part}',  whom 
Gracchus  had  o  listed  to  act  as  an  irregular  force  against  their  coun- 
trymen of  the  opposite  faction.  Still  Hanno  was  not  tempted  to  risk 
another  battle  with  a  Koman  consular  army  ;  and  when  Gracchus 
^idvanced  from  Beneventum  into  Lucauia,  he  retired  again  into 
Bruttium. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  no  further  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
nppointment  of  consols.  Fabiiis  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
senate  appear  to  have  nominated  such  men  as  Ihey  thought  most 
i-quaX  to  the  emergency  ;  and  no  other  candidates  came  forward. 
Fabius  again  Jield  the  comitia  ;  and  his  .son,  Q.  Fabius,  who  was 
praetor  at  the  lin.e,  v.'as  elected  consul  together  with  Gracchus.  The 
pra;  ors  were  entirely  changed.  Q.  Fulvius  was  succeeded  iu  the 
city  prjctorship  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  who  had  just  resigned  the 
censorship,  and  who  had  already  l)een  twice  consul  ;  the  other  three 
prietors  were  J\[.  /Emiliu.s  Lepidus,  On.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  and  P.  , 
Semprcnius  Tiiditanns.  Tlie  two  former  were  men  of  noble  families  : 
Semproniiis  appears  to  liave  owed  his  appointment  to  liis  resolute 
conduct  at  Canute,  when  he  cut  his  way  from  the  camp  through  the 
surrounding  enemies,  and  escaped  iu  safety  to  Cauusium. 

Thus  auollier  year  passed  over  ;  and  although  the  state  of  affairs 
was  still  dark,  the  tide  seemed  to  be  ou  the  turn.     Hannibal  had 
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gained  no  new  victory  ;  Tarentum  liad  been  saved  from  his  hands  ; 
onrl  fisilinnm  had  been  wiested  from  liim. 

The  fo  c^  o  be  Jmployed  in  Italy  in  the  approachmg  campaign 
were  to  consist  of  nine  legions,  three  fewer  than  m  the  year  befoie. 
The  consuls  were  each  to  have  their  two  legions.  Gracchus  in 
LScanTa  and  FaWus  in  Apulia.  M.  ^milius  was  to  command  two 
wfons  also  in  Apulia,  huvmg  his  headquarters  at  Luceria  ;  Cn 
,avSs^a.;^o  -re  W.S  U>  cxjup,  the^^g>^^  ^^tusoirJ 
^SesTtrfcSsTa^h'^er^^^^^^^  one  commanded 

Tv  Marcel  usas  proconsul,  the  other  by  P.  Lent.ilus  as  propmetor  : 
t  Jo'  eSns'vSe'employeri  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  P.  Se-pr-u.s. 
•lud  two  in  Sardinia  under  their  old  commander  C^.  -^i^dus  ivi. 
^SSerhis  Lvlnus  retained  his  single  legion  and  his  fleet,  to  act 
Sst  Philip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  sea  ;  and  P.  bcipio 
and  his  bo  her  were  still  continued  in  their  command  ,n  Spain. 

HannS  passed  the  winter  at  Salapia,  where,  the  Ilomanssa.d. 
was  aTdv  whom  he  loved,  and  who  became  famous  from  her  mflu- 
rnce'ove'r^Jm'"  Whether  his  passion  ^'"^'tTS  bfruSdt'w 
evervthin<r  else,  or  whether  he  was  really  taken  by  ^^\n^\'^^'  ^^  e 
tnn?v  nnt  •  but  the  ncio-hboring  town  of  Arpi  was  attacked  by  the 
consul  Fabius  and  gfven  up  t%  him  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  some 
Sard  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  entered  mto  the  Roman 
SrvS  Gracchus  obtained  some  slight  successes  in  Lucania  and 
some  of  the  Brnttian  towns  returned  to  their  old  alliance  with  Rome  , 
rrRoman^'contractor,  T.  Pomponius  Veicntanus^^Jo  had  been 
oniDowered  by  the  government  to  raise  soldiers  m  Biuttnxm,  ana  o 
cnpU>7them^in  plundering  the  enemies'  lands,  was  nxsh  enough  J 
venture  a  re-ular  action  with  Hanno,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and 
marie  prfsone?.     This  disaster  checked  the  reaction  m  Brultmm  for 

'">Swhile  Ilannibars  eyes  were  still  fixed  "P.;|^,^;":f;/„r^^^^ 
thither  he  marclied  again  as  soon  as  he  took  the  lield,  leaving  l^aDius 
i   ml    lin   n   \pulia.     He  passed  the  whole  summer  m  the  neigh- 
or  loo<         Tan.ntum,  and  teduced  sevc-ral  small  towns  m    he  sur- 
rouncin-  ro.n.trv  :  but  liis  fri-'iids  in  Tarentum  UKule  no  movement 
oMl  -y'dared  nit  compromise  the  safety  of  their  country.nen  and 
relations    who  had  been  carried  off  as  hostages  to  Rome      Ace  or  ■ 
[n  Iv  U.;^  season  wore  away  unmarked   by  any  memorable  ac   on 
Ha  mi  aUt.ll  lin-en.l  Ih  the  country  of  the  Sallentincs,  unwilling    o 
L^"        11  hope  of  winning  the  pri/.e  he  liad  so  long  sought  ;  and  to 
h   1  t   ';  s  icLnsof  tiie  Romans,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  conlmed 
to  his  cuLmI  bV  ilb.ess,  and  that  this  had  prevented  his  army  Irom  re- 
luming to  its  "usual  winter  (piaiters  in  Apulia.  „„„,„„,  ,h..- 
Matters  were  in  this  state  wiien   httcrs  arrived  at    I  arentum  th,i. 
the  hSi^,^or  whose  safety  th^ir  friends  had  b-en  so  ;'>'^;'"^^;  1';^ 
been  all  cruelly  put  to  death  at  Rome  for  Imvmg  attempted  to  cscapa 
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from  their  captivity.  Released  in  so  sliocking  a  manner  from  thfci» 
former  Jicsilation.  and  l)nrning  to  revenge  the  l>lood  of  tlieir  friends, 
Hannibal's  partisans  no  longer  dela}'ed.  They  commnnicated 
secretly  with  him,  arranged  the  details  of  their  attempt,  and  signed  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  b}'  which  he  bound  himself  to  respect  the  indepen- 
dence and  liberty  of  the  Tarcntines,  and  oul}^  stipulated  for  the  plun- 
der of  such  houses  as  were  occupied  by  Roman  citizens.  Two  young 
men,  Philemenus  and  Nicon,  were  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise. 
Philemenus,  under  the  pretence  of  hunting,  had  persuaded  the  officer 
at  one  of  the  gates  to  allow  him  to  pass  in  and  out  of  tlic  town  by 
night  without  interruption,  lie  was  known  to  be  devoted  to  hi.s 
sport ;  he  scarcel}'^  ever  returned  without  having  caught  or  killed 
some  game  or  other  ;  and  by  liberally  giving  away  what  he  had 
caught,  he  won  the  favor  and  confidence,  not  only  of  the  officer  of. 
the  gate,  but  also  of  the  Roman  governor  himself,  M.  Livius  Maca- 
tus,"a  relation  of  M.  Livius  Saliuator,  who  afterwards  defeated  Ilas- 
diubul,  but  a  man  too  indolent  and  fond  of  good  cheer  to  be  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  town  threatened  by  Hannibal.  So  little  did  Livius  suspect 
any  danger,  that  on  the  very  day  which  the  conspirators  had  fixed 
for  their  attempt,  and  when  Hannibal  with  ten  thousand  men  was 
advancing  upon  the  town,  he  had  invited  a  large  party  to  meet  him 
at  the  Temijle  of  the  ]SIuscs  near  the  market-place,  and  was  engaged 
from  an  early  hour  in  festivit}'. 

The  city  of  Tarcntum  formed  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  were 
washed  by  the  water  ;  the  outer,  or  western  side,  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  inner,  or  northeastern  side,  by  that  remarkable  land- 
locked basin,  now  called  the  Little  Sea,  which  has  a  mouth  narrower 
than  the  entrance  into  the  Norwegian  Fiords,  but  runs  deep  into  the 
land,  and  spreads  out  into  a  wide  surface  of  the  calmest  water, 
scarcely  ruffled  by  the  hardest  gales.  Exactly  at  the  mouth  of  this 
basin  was  a  little  rocky  knoll,  forming  the  apex  of  the  tiiangle  of  the 
city,  and  occupied  by  the  citadel  :  the  city  it.self  stood  on  low  and 
mostly  level  ground  ;  and  its  south-eastern  wall,  the  base  of  the  tri- 
ande,  stretched  across  from  the  Little  Sea  to  the  JNIediterranean. 
Thus  the  citadel  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  basin,  which  was 
the  port  of  the  Tarcntines  ;  and  it  was  garri.soued  by  the  Romans, 
although  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  allowed  lo  lodge  in 
the  city.  All  attempts  upon  the  town  by  laud  must  be  made  then 
against  the  south-eastern  side,  which  was  separated  from  the  citadel 
by  the  whole  lentrth  of  the  city  :  and  there  was  taiother  ciicumstance 
which  was  likel^-^to  favor  a  surprise  ;  for  the  Tarcntines.  following 
the  direction  of  an  oracle,  as  they  said,  buried  their  dead  within  the 
city  walls  ;  and  the  street  of  the  tombs  was  interposed  between  the 
gates  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  town.  This  the  conspirators 
turned  to  their  own  purposes  :  in  this  lonely  (luurtcr  two  of  llieir 
number,  Nicon  and  Tragiscus,  were  waiting  for  Ihumibal's  aiiival 
Without  the  gates.     As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  si;j;ual  which  was 
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io  announce  his  presence,  tliey,  wuh  a  party  of  their  friends,  were  to 
Burnrise  the  o-ates  from  within,  and  put  the  guards  to  the  sword  ; 
while  others Ijad  been  left  in  the  city  to  keep  watch  near  the  museum, 
and  prevent  any  communication  from  being  made  to  the  Komau 

^'^The  eveniuT  wore  away  ;  the  governor's  party  broke  up  ;  and  his 
friends  attended  him  to  his  house.  On  their  way  home  they  met 
Bome  of  the  conspirators,  who,  to  lull  all  suspicion,  began  to  ]est  with 
tbem  as  though  themselves  going  home  from  a  revel,  and  ]ommg  the 
partv  amidst  riotous  shouts  and  loud  laughter,  accompanied  the 
covernor  to  his  own  door.  He  went  to  rest  in  joyous  and  careless 
mood  •  his  friends  were  all  gone  to  their  quarters  ;  the  noise  ot  rev- 
ellers returnin---  from  their  festivities  died  away  through  the  city  ; 
and  when  midniirht  was  come,  the  conspirators  alone  were  abroad. 
Thev  now  divided  into  three  parties  :  one  was  posted  near  the  gov- 
ernor's house,  a  second  secured  the  approaches  to  the  market-place, 
and  the  third  hastened  to  the  quarter  of  the  tombs,  to  watch  tor 
Hannibal's  signal.  ^      .  ^.     ,  ^  ^ ... 

They  did  not  watch  long  in  vain ;  a  fire  in  a  particular  spot  with- 
out the  walls  assured  theih  that  Hannibal  was  at  hand.  Ihey  lit  a 
fire  in  answer  •  and  presentlv,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  hre  with- 
out the  walls  disappeared.  Then  the  conspirators  rushed  to  the  gate 
of  the  citv,  surprised  it  with  ease,  put  the  guards  to  the  sword,  and 
be<^an  to  hew  asunder  the  bar  by  which  the  gates  were  fastened.  No 
sooner  was  it  forced,  and  the  gates  opened,  than  Hannibal  s  soldier.H 
were  seen  readv  to  enter  ;  so  exactly  had  the  time  of  the  operations 
been  calculale«"l.  The  cavalry  were  left  without  the  walls  as  a  re- 
serve ;  but  the  infantry,  marching  in  regular  column,  advanced 
throu<''h  the  quarter  of  the  tombs  to  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city. 

Meantime  Philemenus  with  a  thousand  Africans  had  been  sent  to 
secure  another  gate  by  stratagem.  The  guards  were  accustomed  to 
let  him  in  at  all  hours,  whenever  he  returned  from  his  hunting  ex- 
peditions •  and  now,  when  they  heard  his  usual  whistle,  one  of  them 
went  to  the  gate  to  admit  him.  Philemenus  called  to  the  guard  from 
without  to  open  the  wicket  (piickly  ;  for  that  he  and  las  friends  had 
killed  a  huge  wild  boar,  and  could  scarcely  bear  the  weight  any 
longer  The' guard,  accustomed  to  have  a  share  m  the  spoil,  opened 
the  wicket  ;  and  Philemenus.  and  three  other  cousi)irators,  di.sguised 
as  countrymen,  stepped  in,  carrying  the  boar  between  them.  1  hey 
instantly  killed  the  poor  guard,  as  he  was  aflmiring  and  feeling  their 
prize  •  and  then  let  in  about  thirty  Africans,  who  were  following 
clos«;  beliind.  With  tliis  force  they  mastered  tlie  gate-house  and 
towers  killed  all  the  Lniards,  ami  lu'wed  asunder  the  bars  of  the  mam 
eates  to  admit  the  whole  column  of  Africans,  who  marched  iii  on  tins 
side  also  in  n'gnlar  order,  and  ailvanced  towards  the  market-i)lace. 

No  sooner  liad  botli  IlaimilKirs  columns  reached  their  deslmation 
and  as  it  .seems  without  cxciliug  any  general  alarm,  than  he  detached 
A.B  -It 
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three  bodies  of  Gaulish  soldiers  to  occiiiij'  the  prineipal  streets  which 
led  to  tlie  marlcct-pl;ice.  The  officers  in  command  of  tiiese  troops 
had  orders  to  kill  every  Koman  wlio  fell  in  llicir  way  ;  but  some 
Tarenliue  conspirators  were  sent  with  each  party  to  warn  their  coun- 
trymen to  go  home  and  remain  quiet,  assuring  tiiem  tliat  no  mischief 
was  intended  to  them.  The  toils  being  thus  spread,  the  prey  wsm 
now  to  be  enticed  into  them.  Pliilenienus  and  his  friends  had  pro- 
vided some  Roman  trumpets  ;  and  these  were  loudlj'  bloAvn,  sound- 
ing the  well-known  call  to  arms  to  the  Roman  soldier.  Roused  at  this 
Bummons,  the  ]{omans  quartered  about  the  town  armed  tliemselves 
in  haste,  and  poured  into  the  streets  to  make  their  way  to  the  citadel. 
But  they  fell  in  scattered  parties  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  Gauls, 
and  w'ere  cut  down  one  after  another.  The  governor  alone  had  been 
more  fortunate  :  the  alarm  had  reached  him  in  lime  ;  and  being  in 
110  condition  to  oifer  any  resistance — for  he  felt,  says  Polybius,  that 
the  fumes  of  wine  were  still  overpowering  him — he  hastened  to  the 
harbor,  and  geiting  on  board  a  boat,  was  carried  safe  to  the  citadel. 

Day  at  last  dawned,  but  did  not  quite  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the 
night's  alarm  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum.  They 
Avere  safe  in  their  houses,  unmassacred,  unplundered  ;  the  only  blast 
of  war  had  been  blown  by  a  Roman  trumpet  ;  yet  Roman  soldiers 
were  lying  dead  in  the  streets,  and  Gauls  were  spoiling  their  bodies. 
Suspense  at  length  was  ended  by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier  sum- 
moning the  citizens  of  Tarentum,  in  Hannibal's  name,  to  appear 
without  their  arms  in  the  market-place  ;  and  by  repeated  sho\its  of 
"Liberty!  Liberty!"  uttered  l)y  some  of  their  own  countrymen, 
who  ran  round  the  town  calling  the  Carthaginians  their  deliverers. 
The  firm  partisans  of  Rome  made  haste  to  escape  into  the  citadel, 
while  the  multitude  crowded  to  the  market-place.  They  found  it 
regularly  occupied  by  Carthaginian  troops  ;  and  the  great  general,  of 
whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  was  preparing  to  address  them.  He 
spoke  to  them,  in  Greek  apparently,  declaring  as  usual  that  he  had 
come  to  free  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
"  The  Tarentines  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  they  should  go  home 
and  write  each  over  his  door,  a  Tarentine's  house  ;  these  words  would 
be  a  sufiicient  security  ;  no  door  so  marked  should  be  violated.  But 
I'lhe  mark  must  not  be  set  falsely  upon  any  Roman's  quarters  ;  a  Taren- 
'tine  guilty  of  such  treason  would  be  put  to  death  as  an  enemy  ;  for 
ull  Roman  property  was  the  lawful  prize  of  the  soldiers."  Accord- 
ingly, all  houses  where  Romans  had  been  quartered  were  given  up 
tobe  plundered  ;  and  the  Carthaginian  sokliers  gained  a  harvest,  says 
Polybius,  which  fully  answered  their  hopes.  This  can  only  bo  ex- 
plained by  suppoj:ing  that  tiie  Romans  were  quartered  generally  in 
the  houses  of  the  wtsaUhier  Tarentines,  who  were  attached  to  the 
Roman  alliance  ;  and  that  the  plunder  Wius  not  the  scanty  baggage  of 
the  legionary  soldiers,  but  the  costly  furniture  of  the  richest  citizens 
in  the  greatest  city  of  southern  Italy. 
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Thus  Tarentum  was  wou  ;  Dut  the  citadel  ou  its  rockj--  knoll  was 
still  held  by  the  Romaus  ;  and  its  position  at  once  threatenexl  the 
town  and  shut  up  tlie  Tarentine  fleet  useless  in  the  harbor  Hanni- 
bal proceeded  lo  sink  a  ditch,  and  throw  up  a  wall  uloug  tlie  side  of 
the  town  towards  the  citadel,  in  ofder  to  repress  the  sallies  ot  the  gar- 
rison While  engaged  in  these  works  he  purposely  templed  tlie-Ko- 
mans  to  a  sally,  and  having  lured  them  on  to  some  distance  trom 
their  cover,  turned  fiercely  upon  them,  and  drove  them  baclt  witU 
such  slaughter  that  their  effective  strength  was  greatly  reduced.  He 
thenhope^dto  take  the  citadel  ;  but  the  garrison  xyas  rem  forced  by 
8ea  from  Metapoutum,  the  Romans  withdrawing  their  roop.  from 
thence  for  this  more  important  service  ;  and  a  successful  "iglit  ^;W 
destroyed  the  besiegers'  works,  and  obliged  them  to  trust  to  a  block- 
ade But  as  this  was  hopeless,  whilst  tlie  Romaus  were  masters  of 
the  sea.  Hannibal  instructed  the  Tarentiues  to  drag  the.r  sli'PS  over- 
land through  the  streets  of  tlie  city,  from  the  harbor  to  the  outer  seA  . 
and  this  being  effected  without  difficulty,  as  the  ground  was  quite 
level  the  Tarentine  fleet  became  at  once  effective,  and  the  sea  com- 
munications  of  tlie  enemy  were  cut  off.  Having  thus,  as  he  hoped, 
enabled  the  Tarentiues  to  deal  by  themselves  with  the  Roman  garri- 
son, he  left  a  small  force  in  the  town,  and  returned  with  he  niass  of 
his  troops  to  his  winter  quarters  in  the  country  of  the  ballentuies,  or 

^"liannSt^  wa.f  t^ir  awav  in  the  farthest  corner  of  Italy  :  and  as  long 
as  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  held  out,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  moyt^ 
towards  Campania.  Even  if  he  siiould  move,  four  armies  were  reaay 
to  oppose  him  ;  those  of  the  two  consuls,  of  the  consul  s  brother  Cu. 
Fulvius  wlio  was  prcetor  in  Apulia,  and  of  another  pra?tor.  L.  Llau- 
dius  Nero,  who  commanded  two  legions  in  the  camp  above  !?uessula. 
Besides  tins  mass  of  forces.  Ti.  Gracchus,  the  consul  of  the  preceding 
year,  still  retained  his  army  as  proconsul  in  Lucania,  and  might  be 
supposed  capable  of  keeping  Hanno  and  the  army  of  Bruttmm  m 

It  was  late  in  the  spring  before  the  consuls  took  the  field.  One  of 
tliem  succeeded  to  the  army  of  the  late  consul,  Fabius  ;  the  other- 
took  the  two  legions  with  which  On.  Fulvius  Centumulas  ha:l  heUl  th'^ 
camp  above  Suessula.  The<e  armies  marcidng,  the  one  Irom  Apulia. 
the  other  from  Campania,  im^t  at  Bovianum  :  there  at  the  back  o- 
the  Matese,  in  the  country  of  the  Rei.trian  Samnites,  the  faithtul  aUie« 
of  Rome,  the  consuls  were  making  preparations  for  the  siege  o  Ua 
T)ua  and  perhaps  were  at  the  sann^  time  watching  the  state  <)1  altair.n 
.in  the  south,  and  the  movements  of  IIaMnii)al.  Tlie  Campaiuans  su*. 
pected  that  mischief  was  coming  upon  them,  and  sent  a  deputation 
to  Hannibal  praying  him  to  ai.l  them.  If  they  were  to  stand  a  siege, 
it  wius  important  that  the  city  shoulrl  be  well  supplied  with  provi- 
«ious  ;  aiKi  their  own  harvest  had  l)een  so  insunicient  owing  to  llif 
devaalatiou  caused  by  the  war,  that  they  had  scarcely  enough  lo) 
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their  present  ooTisnmption.  Ilannihal  would  therefore  be  pleased  to 
order  tlmt  sui>pli('s  siiould  be  sent  to  them  from  the  country  of  hia 
Samnite  :iud  Lucanian  allies,  before  their  communications  were  cut 
off  by  the  presence  of  the  RomaTi  armies. 

Hannibal  was  still  near  Tarentum,  whether  hoping  to  win  the  town 
or  the  citadel,  the  doubtful  chronolotry  of  this  period  will  not  allow 
lis  to  decide.  He  ordered  Hanno,  with  tlie  army  of  Brutlium,  to 
move  forward  into  Samnium  ;  a  most  delicate  operation,  if  the  two 
consuls  were  with  their  armies  at  Rovianum,  and  Gracchus  in  Luca- 
iiia  itself,  in  the  very  line  of  Hauno's  march,  and  if  C.  Nero  with 
two  legions  more  was  lying  in  the  camp  above  Suessula. '  But  the 
army  from  Suessula  had  been  given  to  one  of  the  consuls  ;  and  the 
legions  which  were  to  take  its  place  were  to  be  marched  from  the 
co^st  of  Piceuum,  and  perhaps  had  hardly  reached  their  destination. 
The  Lucanians  themselves  seem  to  have  found  sufficient  employment 
for  Gracchus  ;  and  Hanno  moved  with  a  vapidity  which  friends  and 
enemies  were  aliiie  unprepared  for.  He  arrived  safely  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beneventum,  encamped  his  army  in  a  strong  position 
about  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  dispatched  word  to  the  Capu- 
ans  that  they  should  instantly  send  off  every  carriage  and  beast  of 
burden  in  their  city,  to  carry  home  the  corn  which  he  was  going  to 
provide  for  tliem.  The  towns  of  the  Claudiue  Sanmites  emptied 
their  magazines  for  the  purpose,  and  forwarded  all  their  corn  to 
Hauno's  camp.  Thus  far  all  prospered  ;  but  the  negligence  of  the 
Capuans  ruined  everything  ;  they  had  not  carriages  enough  ready  ; 
and  Hanno  was  obliged  to  wait  in  his  perilous  situation,  where  every 
liour's  delay  was  exposing  him  to  destruction.  Beneventum  was  a 
Latin  colony — in  other  words,  a  strong  Roman  garrison,  watching  all 
his  proceedings  :  from  thence  information  was  sent  to  the  consuls  at 
Bovianum  ;  and  Fulvius  Avith  his  army  instantly  set  out,  and  entered 
Beneventum  by  night.  There  he  found  that  the  Capuans,  with  their 
means  of  transport,  were  at  length  arrived  ;  and  all  disposable  hands 
had  been  pressed  into  the  service  ;  that  Hanuo's  camp  was  crowded 
with  cattle  and  carriages,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  unarmed  men, 
and  even  of  women  and  children  ;  and  that  a  vigorous  blow  might 
win  it  with  all  its  spoil  :  the  indefatigable  general  was  absent,  scour- 
ing the  country  for  additional  supplies  of  corn.  Fulvius  sallied  from 
Beneventum  a  little  before  daybreak,  and  led  his  soldiers  to  assault 
Hanno's  position.  Under  all  disadvantages  of  surpiise  and  disorder, 
the  Carthaginians  resisted  so  vigorously  that  Fulvius  was  on  the 
point  of  calling  off  his  men,  when  a  brave  Pelignian  officer  threw  the 
fctandardof  his  cohort  over  the  enemy's  wall,  and  desperately  climbed 
the  rampart  and  scaled  the  wall  to  recover  it.  His  cohort  rushed  after 
him  :  and  a  Roman  centurion  then  set  the  same  example,  which  was 
followed  with  cjual  alacrity.  Then  the  Romans  broke  into  the  camp 
on  every  side,  even  the  wounded  men  struggling  ou  with  the  mass, 
that  they  might  die  within  the  enemy's  ramparts.     The  slaughter 
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was  o-reat  anil  the  prisoners  many  ;  but,  above  all,  the  whole  of  the 
rem  which  Hanuo  had  collected  for  the  relief  of  C  apua  was  lost,  and 
the  obiect  of  his  expedition  totally  frustrated.  Helrimself ,  hearing  of 
the  wreck  of  his  army,  retreated  with  speed  mto  Bru  tium. 

A-aiu  the  Capuans  sent  to  Hannibal  requesting  him  to  aid  them 
ere  ft  was  too  late.  Their  negligence  had  just  cost  liim  au  army,  and 
had  frustrated  all  his  plans  for  their  rehet  :  but  with  unmoved  tem- 
per he  assured  them  that  he  would  not  forget  them,  and  sent  oack 
2000  of  his  invincible  cavalry  with  the  deputation,  to  protect  their 
lands  from  the  enemy's  ravages.  It  was  important  to  him  not  to 
leave  the  south  of  Italy  till  the  very  last  moment  ;  for  «i"ce  he  had 
aken  Tarentum,  the  neighboring  Greek  cities  of  Metapontum  Her- 
aclea  and  Thurii,  had  joined  him  ;  and  as  he  had  before  won  Crotou 
and  Locri.  he  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coast  from  1.he  btraits  ot 
Messana  to  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  with  tlie  exception  of  Rhe- 
giuin  and  the  citadel  of  Tarentum.  Into  the  latter  the  Romans  had 
hitely  thrown  supplies  of  provisions  ;  aud  the  gainson  was  so  .stiong 

that  Hannibal  was  unwilling  to  "^=i>'=^i»;^^  ^'\"P=^'"^^%!"4Viw1  t 
powerful  force  of   the  enemy  was  left  behind  in  so    favorable  a 

^^Th^^consuls  meanwhile,  not  content  with  their  own  two  armies, 
and  with  the  two  legions  expected,  if  not  yet  arrived,  i^i  ^  ^^  camp 
above  Suessula,  sent  to  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  desiring  him  to  bring  up 
his  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  Beneventum,  to  streng  hen  t^em  m 
that  kind  of  force  in  which  they  fully  felt  their  inferiority.  Bu  be- 
fore he  could  leave  his  own  province,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade by  the  treachery  of  a  Lucauian  in  the  Roman  interest,  and  per- 
ished. His  quaestor,  Cn.  Cornelius,  marched  with  his  cavalry  towards 
Beneventum.  according  to  the  consuls'  orders  ;  buttlie  infantry,  con- 
ling  of  the  slaves  whom  he  had  enfranchised,  thought  that  their  ser- 
vices  were  ended  by  the  death  of  their  deliverer,  au(  iinmediately  dis- 
persed  to  their  homes.  Thus  Lucania  was  left  without  either  a  vo- 
man  army  or  general  ;  but  M.  Ceiitenius.  au  old  centurion,  distin- 
euishe.l  for  his  stremrth  and  courage,  undertook  the  command  there, 
if  the  senate  would  intrust  him  with  a  force  C(iual  to  a  single  egiou. 
Perhans  likeT.  Pomponius  Veientanus,  he  was  connected  with  some 
of  the  contractors  and  moneyed  men,  and  owed  his  appointment  as 
much  to  their  interest  as  to  his  own  reputation.  But  he  was  a  brave 
apd  popular  .soldier  ;  and  so  many  volunteers  io.ne(l  bun  on  his 
march,  hoping  to  be  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Lucania,  thatj  e  ar- 
rived  there  with  a  force,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  near  sixteeu  tliousanU 
men      His  confidence  and  that  of  his  ft,llowers  was  doomed  to  bo 

"te^SEtl^w  that  Hannibal  was  far  away  and  they  did  not 
know  that  any  of  his  cavalry  were  in  Capua  They  issued  bol.ly 
therefore  from  the  Caudine  Forks  on  the  great  Canii.a;i.:Mi  plain,  and 
scattered  their  forces  far  and  wide  to  destroy  the  stdl  green  corn 
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To  llioir  npfnnislimont  tlio  gnfoa  of  Capua  were  thrown  open  ;  and 
witli  llic  C'aiiipaniiin  inlanlrv  tliey  rcc;oiz;nizcd  llio  dicatled  raviilry  of 
Iluiniihal.  In  a  inoineiil  llieir  foragers  were  diivcti  in  ;  and  us  they 
hastily  fmnicd  their  iojiions  in  order  ot  bailie  to  cover  them,  the 
horsemen  broke  upon  Ihem  like  a  whirlwind,  and  drove  lliem  with 
great  loss  and  eonlusion  to  their  camp.  This  sharp  lesson  taught 
them  caution  ;  but  theii-  numbers  were  overwhelming  ;  and  their 
two  armies,  encamped  liefore  Capua,  cut  off  the  communications  of 
the  city,  and  had  Uie  harvest  of  the  whole  country  hi  their  poVer. 

But  ere  many  days  had  elapsed,  an  unwelcome  sight  was  seen  on 
the  summit  of  Tifata  ;  IIannil)al  was  there  once  more  with  his  army. 
He  descended  into  Capua  ;  two  days  afterwards  he  marched  out  to 
battle  ;  again  his  invincible  Numidians  struck  terror  into  the  Roman 
line,  when  the  sudden  arrival  of  Cu.  Cornelius  with  the  cavalry  of 
Gracchus'  army  broke  off  the  action  ;  and  neither  side,  it  is  said, 
knowing  what  this  new  force  might  be,  both  as  if  by  common  con- 
sent retreated.  How  Hannibal  so  outstripped  Cornelius  as  to  arrive 
from  Tarentum  on  the  scene  of  action  two  or  three  days  before  Inm, 
who  was  coming  from  Lucania,  we  are  not  told,  and  can  only  con- 
jecture. But  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  though  it  had  saved 
the  consuls  from  defeat,  did  not  embolden  them  to  hold  their  ground  : 
they  left  their  camps  as  soon  as  night  came  on;  Fulvius  fell  down 
upon  the  coast,  near  Cumaj  ;  Appius  Claudius  retreated  iu  the  di- 
rection of  Lucania. 

Few  passages  in  history  can  offer  a  parallel  to  Haambal  s  cam- 
paigns ;  but  this  confident  gathering  of  the  enemies'  overflow  mg 
numbers  round  the  city  of  his  nearest  allies,  his  sudden  march,  the 
unlooked-for  appearance  of  his  dreaded  veterans,  and  the  instant  .scat- 
terin"-  of  the  besieging  armies  before  him,  remind  us  of  the  deliver- 
ance "of  Dresden  in  1813,  when  Napoleon  broke  in  upon  the  allies 
confident  expectations  of  victory,  and  drove  them  away  in  signal  de- 
feat. And,  like  the  allies  in  that  great  campaign,  the  Roman  gen- 
erals knew  their  ow^i  strength  ;  and  though  yielding  to  the  shock  ot 
their  adversary's  surpassing  energy  and  genius,  they  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  scared  from  their  purpose,  but  began  again  steadily 
to  draw  the  toils  which  he  had  once  broke  througli.  Great  was  the 
joy  iu  Capua,  when  the  people  rose  in  the  morning  and  sawthe  Ro- 
man camps  abandoned  :  there  needs  no  witness  to  tell  us  with  what 
sincere  and  deep  admiration  they  followed  and  gazed  on  their  de, 
liverer  ;  how  confident  thev  felt  that,  with  him  for  a  shield,  no  harm 
could  reach  them.  But  almost  within  sight  and  hearing  of  their  joy, 
the  .stern  old  ]'"ulvins  was  crouchit-g  as  it  were  in  his  thicket,  watch- 
ing the  moment  for  a  second  spring  upon  his  prey  ;  and  wlien  Han- 
nibal left  that  rejoicing  and  admiring  multitude  to  follow  the  traces 
of  Appius,  he  passed  through  the  gates  of  Cajjua,  to  enter  them  again 
no  more.  .     „   ,    ,  . 

Appius  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania  :  this  is  all  that  is  re- 
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ported  of  his  marcli  ;  and  then,  after  a  while,  having  led  his  enemy 
m  the  direction  Avhicli  suited  his  purposes,  he  turned  off  by  another 
road  and  made  his  way  back  to  Campania.  With  such  a  total  :ib- 
sence  of  details,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  line  of  his  march  exactly. 
It  was  easy  for  Appius  to  lake  the  round  of  the  Matese  ;  retiring  hrst  by 
the  o-reat  road  to  Beueveutum,  then  turning  to  his  left  and  regaming 
hisotd  quarters  at  Boviauum,  from  whence,  the  mstant  that  Hannibal 
ceased  to  follow  him,  hewouldmovealougunder  the  north  side  ot  the 
]\liitese  to  .Esernia,  and  descend  again  upon  Campania  by  the  valley  of 
the  Vulturnus  Hannibal's  pursuit  was  necessarily  stopped  as  soon  as 
Appius  moved  northward  fnmi  Beneventum  :  he  could  not  support  his 
army  in  the  country  of  the  Pentaian  Samnites,  where  everything  was 
liost'iletohim  ;  nor  did  he  like  to  abandon  his  line  of  direct  communi- 
cation with  southern  Italy.  He  had  gained  a  respite  for  Capua,  and  had 
left  an  auxiliary  force  to  aid  in  its  defence  ;  meanwhile  other  objects 
must  not  be  neglected  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  might, 
of  itself,  prevent  or  raise  the  siege  of  Capua,  bo  he  turned  oil  from 
following--  Appius,  and  was  marching  back  to  the  south,  when  he  was 
told  tha?  a  Roman  army  was  attempting  to  bar  his  passage  in  Lu- 
cania  This  was  the  motley  multitude  commanded  by  Centenius, 
which  had  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  army  of  Gracchus. 
AVith  what  mad  hope,  or  under  what  false  impression,  Centcniua 
could  have  been  tempted  to  rush  upon  certain  destruction,  we  know 
not  •  but  in  the  numlier,  no  less  tiiau  in  the  quality  of  his  troops,  ho 
must  have  been  far  inferior  to  his  adversary.  His  men  fought 
bravely  •  and  he  did  a  centurion's  duty  well,  however  he  may  have 
failed  as'  a  general  :  but  he  was  killed,  and  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
men  are  said  to  have  perislied  witli  him.  ,        ,      ^ 

Thus  Lucania  was  cleared  of  the  llomaus  ;  and  as  the  firmest  par- 
tisan of  the  Ptoman  interest  among  the  Lucaniaus  had  been  the  very 
man  who  had  betrayed  Grai-chus  to  his  fate,  it  is  likely  that  the  Car- 
thaginian parly  was  triumphant  through  the  whole  country.  Only 
one^lloman  army  was  left  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  two  legions  com- 
manded by  Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  consul's  brother,  in  Apulia. 
But  Cn  Fulvius  had  nothing  of  his  l)rot]ier's  ability  ;  he  was  a  man 
grown  old  in  iirotligacy  ;  and  tin;  discipline  of  liis  army  was  said  to 
be  in  the  worst  condition.  ]lannil)al,  iioping  to  completi'  Ins  work 
moved  at  once  into  Apulia,  and  found  Fulvius  in  tlie  neighborliood 
of  Ilerdoiua  Tin;  Koniaii  general  met  him  m  the  open  lield,  Avith- 
out  hesitation,  and  was  presently  defeated  :  he  himself  escaped  froir. 
the  action  but  Hannibal  had  occupied  the  principal  roads  m  the  real 
of  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry  ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Uomau 
army  was  cut  to  pieces. 

We  naturally  ask,  Wliat  result  followed  from  these  two  great  vic- 
tories ?  and  to  this  question  we  find  no  recordeil  answer.  Hamubal, 
we  are  told,  nluriied  to  'rarcnlum  ;  hut  finding  that  tlie  citadel  .stiK 
lield  out,  and  could  neither  be  forced  nor  suri)risotl,  and  thul  provi- 
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sions  were  still  introduced  b}^  sea,  a  naval  blockade,  in  r.ncicnt  war- 
fare, being  always  inellicicnt,  ho  marched  off  towards  Brundisiiun, 
on  some  prospect  that  the  town  would  l)e  betrayed  into  his  hands. 
This  hope  also  failed  him  ;  and  he  remained  inactive  in  Apulia,  or  in 
the  country  of  the  Sallenfiiies,  durini^  the  rest  of  the  year.  Mean- 
time, the  coiisiils  received  orders  from  the  senate  to  collect  the 
wrecks  of  the  two  beaten  armies,  and  to  search  for  the  soldiers  of 
Gracchus'  army,  who  had  dispersed,  as  we  have  seen,  after  his  death. 
The  city  pra'tor,  P.  Cornelius,  carried  on  the  same  scarcii  nearer 
Rome  ;  and  these  duties,  says  Livy.were  all  performed  most  carefully 
and  vigorously.  This  is  all  the  infornuition  ■which  exists  for  us  iu 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  writers  ;  but,  assuredly,  this  is  no  military 
history  of  a  campaign. 

It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  Hannibal  cculd  not  remain 
long  in  an  enemy's  countrj',  from  the  difficulty  of  feeding  his 
men,  especially  his  cavahy.  But  the  country  round  Capua  was 
not  all  hostile  ;  Atclla  and  Calalia,  iu  the  plain  of  Campania  it- 
self, were  still  his  allies :  so  were  many  of  the  Caudine  Sam- 
nites,  from  whose  cities  Ilauno  had  collected  the  corn  early  in  this 
year  for  the  relief  of  Capua.  Again,  we  can  conceive  how  the  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  armies  sometimes  oppressed  liim  :  how  he  dared 
not  .stay  long  in  one  quarter,  lest  a  greater  evil  should  befall  him  iu 
another.  But  at  this  moment,  three  great  disasters,  the  dispersion  of 
the  army  of  Gracchus,  and  the  destruction  of  those  of  ("eutenius  and 
Fulvius^  had  cleared  the  south  of  Italy  of  the  Romans  ;  and  his 
friends  in  Apulia,  iu  Lucania,  at  Tareutum,  and  iu  Bruttium,  could 
have  nothing  to  fear,  had  he  left  them,  for  the  time,  to  their  own  re- 
sources. Win',  after  defeating  Fulvius,  did  he  not  retrace  his  steps 
towards  Campania,  hold  the  field,  with  the  aid  of  his  Campauian  and 
Samnite  allies,  till  the  end  of  the  military  season,  and  then  winter, 
close  at  hand,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  in  the  country  of 
liis  allies,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Romans  either  to  under- 
take or  to  maintain  the  siege  of  Capua  ? 

That  his  not  doing  this  was  not  his  own  fault,  his  extraordinary 
ability  and  energy  may  sufficiently  assure  us  ;  but,  where  the  hin- 
drance was,  we  cannot,  for  certain,  discover  :  his  armj'  must  have 
been  worn  by  its  long  and  rapid  marcli  to  and  from  Campania,  and 
by  two  battles  fought  with  so  short  an  interval  :  his  wounded  must 
have  been  numerous  :  nor  can  we  tell  how  such  hard  service,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  may  liave  tried  the  health  of  his  soldiers  :  his  iiorses, 
too,  must  have  needed  rest  ;  and  to  overstrain  the  main  arm  of  liis 
strength  would  have  been  fatal  :  perhaps,  too,  great  as  was  Hanni- 
bal's ascendency  over  his  army,  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  it 
could  not  be  tried  with  .safety  :  long  marches  and  hard-fought  battles 
gave  the  soldier,  especially  the  Gaul  and  the  Spaniard,  what,  in  his 
eyes,  was  a  rightful  claim  to  a  season  of  rest  ;ind  enjuyment  :  the 
mer:  might  have  murmured  had  they  not  been  peimiticd  to  tasto 
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some  reward  of  their  victories  :  besides  all  these  reasons,  the  necessity 
of  a  second  march  into  Campania  may  not  have  seemed  urgent  :  the 
extent  of  Capua  was  great  ;  if  the  Roman  consuls  did  encamp  before 
it  still  the  cilv  was  ill  no  immediate  danger  ;  after  the  winter,  an- 
other advance'would  again  enable  him  to  throw  supplies  into  the 
town  and  to  drive  off  the  Iloman  armies  ;  so  Capua  was  left,  for  the 
present,  to  its  own  resources,  and  Hannibal  passed  the  autumn  and 
winter  in  Apulia.  . 

Immediatelv  the  Koman  armies  closed  again  upon  their  prey. 
Three  o-rand  magaziues  of  corn  were  established,  to  feed  the  besieg- 
in«-  army  durin"-  the  wiuter,  oue  at  Casilinura,  within  three  miles  of 
Capua  •  another  at  a  fort  built  for  the  purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vulturnus  •  and  a  third  at  Puteoli.  Into  these  two  last  magaziues  tha 
corn  was  conveyed  bv  sea  from  Ostia,  whither  it  had  already  b-en 
collected  from  Sardinia  and  Etruria.  Then  the  consuls  summoned 
C  Nero  from  his  camp  above  Suessula  ;  and  the  three  armies  Ijegan 
tiieVeat  work  of  surrounding;  Capua  with  double  continuous  liues, 
stron?  enouo-h  to  repel  the  besieged  on  one  side,  and  Ilauuibal  on  tho 
oth«r  when°he  should  again  appear  in  Campania.  The  inner  line 
was  carried  round  the  citv,  at  a  distance  of  al)out  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  walls  ;  the  outer  line  was  concentric  with  it  ;  and  the  space 
between  the  two  served  for  the  cantonments  and  magazines  of  the 
besic"-ers  The  lines,  savs  Appian,  looked  like  a  great  city,  inclosing 
a  smaller  city  in  the  middle  ;  like  the  famous  lines  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  before  Plataa.  What  time  was  employed  in  completing  them, 
we  know  not  :  they  were  interrupted  by  coutinual  sallies  of  the  be- 
sieged •  and  Jubellius  Taurea  and  the  Capuau  cavalry  were  gener- 
ally too  strong  for  the  Koman  horsemen.  liut  their  infantry  could  do 
nothin"-  agafast  the  legions ;  the  besieging  army  must  have 
amounted  "nearly  to  sixty  tiiousand  men  ;  and  slowly  but  surely  the 
imprisoning  walls  were  raised  aud  their  circle  completed,  shutting 
out  the  last^'gleams  of  light  from  the  eyes  of  tiie  devoted  city. 

Before  the  works  were  closed  all  round,  the  consuls,  according  to 
the  senate's  directions  signified  to  them  by  the  city  privtor,  an- 
nounced to  the  Capuans,  that  whoever  chose  to  c'ome  out  of  the  city 
with  his  family  and  property  before  the  ides  of  March,  might  do  so 
with  safety,  and  should  be  untouched  in  body  or  goods.  It  would 
seem  then  that  the  works  were  not  completed  till  late  in  the  wniter; 
for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  term  of  grace  would  have  been  pro- 
longed to  a  remote  day,  especially  as  th(;  ides  of  March  were  I  he  be- 
L'inning  of  the  new  consular  year  ;  and  it  could  not  be  knowu  long 
beforehand  whether  the  present  consuls  would  be  continued  in  their 
command  or  no.  Th'-  olTer  was  received  by  the  besieged,  it  is  said, 
with  open  scorn  ;  their  provisions  were  as  yet  abundant,  their  cav- 
alry excellent  ;  their  hope  of  aid  from  Ilannil.al,  as  soon  as  the  c'am- 
paigii  should  open,  was  conlidciit.  Jiul  Fulvuis  waited  his  time  ; 
nor  was  his  thirst  for  Capuan  blood  to  be  disappointed  l>y  his  remo- 
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Tal  from  the  siege  at  the  end  of  tho  year  :  it  woiiUI  seem  as  if  the 
new  consuls  were  men  of  no  great  consideration,  apjiointed  probably 
for  that  very  reason,  that  their  claims  miglit  not  interfere  Avith  those 
of  their  predecessors.  One  of  them,  P.  Snlpicius  (ralba,  htid  filled 
no  curuK'  otlice  previously  ;  the  other,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  had 
been  pra'tor  two  years  before,  but  was  not  distinguished  by  any  re- 
markable action.  The  siege  of  Capua  was  still  to  be  conducted  by 
Appius  Claudius  and  Fulvius  :  and  they  were  ordered  not  to  retiie 
from  their  positions  till  they  should  have  taken  the  city. 

"What  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Cajnia  meantime,  we  know  not. 
The  Roman  stories  are  little  to  be  credited,  which  represent  all  the 
richer  and  nobler  citizens  as  abandoning  the  government,  and  leaving 
the  ofBce  of  chief  magistrate,  Meddix  Tuticus,  to  be  filled  by  one  Sep- 
piiis  Lesius,  a  man  of  obscure  condition,  who  olfered  liimself  as  a 
candidate.  Neither  Vibius  Virrius  nor  Jubellius  Taurea  wanted  res- 
olutiim  to  abide  by  tlieir  country  to  the  last  ;  and  it  is  expressly  said 
that,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  siege,  there  was  no  Roman  party 
in  Capua  ;  no  voice  was  heard  to  speak  of  peace  or  surrender  ;  no 
citizen  had  emiuaced  the  consul's  offers  of  mercy.  Even  when  they 
had  failed  to  prevent  tlie  completion  of  the  Roman  lines,  they  con- 
tinued to  make  frequent  sallies  ;  and  the  proconsuls  could  only  with- 
stand their  cavalry  by  mixing  light-armed  foot  soldiers  amongst  the 
Roman  horsemen' and  thus '"strengthening  that  weakest  arm  in  the 
Roman  service.  Still,  as  the  blockade  was  not  fully  established,  fam- 
ine must  be  felt  sooner  or  later  ;  accordingly  aNumidianwas  sent  to 
implore  Hannibal's  aid,  and  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  Ro- 
man lines,  and  carrying  his  message  safely  to  Bruttium. 

Hannibal  listened  to  the  prayer,  and  leaving  his  heavy  baggage 
and  the  mass  of  his  army  behind,  set  out  with  his  cavalry  and  light 
infantrv,  and  with  thirty-three  elephants.  Whether  his  Samnite  and 
Lucani'an  allies  joined  him  on  the  march  is  not  stated  ;  if  they  did 
not  and  if  secrecy  and  expedition  were  deemed  of  more  importance 
than  an  addition  of  force,  the  troops  which  lie  led  with  him  must 
have  been  more  like  a  single  corps  than  a  complete  army.  Avoiding 
Beneveutum,  he  descended  the  valley  of  the  Calor  towards  the  Vul- 
turnus,  stormed  a  Roman  post,  which  had  been  built  apparently  to 
cut  olf  the  communications  of  the  besieged  with  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Vulturnus,  and  encamped  immediately  behind  the  ridge 
of  Tifata.  From  thence  he  descended  once  more  into  the  plain  of 
Capua,  disi)layed  his  cavalry  before  the  Roman  lines  in  the  hope  of 
tempting  them  out  to  battle,  and  finding  that  this  did  not  .succeed, 
commenced  a  general  assault  upon  their  works. 

Unprovided  with  any  artillery,  his  best  hope  was  that  the  Romans 
mi'dit  be  allured  to  make  some  rash  siilly  :  his  cavalry  advanced  by 
squadrons  up  to  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  discharged  showers  of 
missiles  into  the  lines  ;  whilst  his  infantry  assailed  the  rampart,  and 
tried  to  force  tlieir  way  through  the  palisade  wliich  surmounted  it. 
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Prom  within  the  Hues  were  attacked  by  the  Campauians  and  Hanni- 
bal's auxifiary  garrison  ;  but  the  Roniaus  were  numerous  enough  to 
defend  both  fronts  of  their  works  ;  tliey  hekl  their  ground  steadily, 
neither  yielding  nor  raslily  pursuing  ;  and  Hannibal,  finding  his 
utmost  elTorts  vain,  drew  off  his  army.  Some  resolution  must  be 
tiiken  promptly  ;  his  cavalry  could  not  be  fed  where  he  was,  for  th« 
Romans  had  pre.viousiy  destroyed  or  carried  away  everything  that 
might  serve  for  forage  ;  nor  could  he  venture  to  wait  till  the  new 
consuls  should  have  raised  their  legions,  and  be  ready  to  march  from 
Rome  and  threaten  his  rear.  One  only  hope  remained  ;  one  attempt 
might  yet  be  made,  which  should  either  raise  the  siege  of  (Japua  or 
accomplijjh  a  still  greater  object :  Hannibal  resolved  to  march  upon 
Rome. 

A  Numidian  was  again  found,  who  undertook  to  pass  over  to  the 
Roman  lines  as  a  deserter,  and  from  thence  to  make  his  escape  into 
Capua,  bearing  a  letter  from  IIannil)al,  which  explained  his  purpose, 
and  conjured  the  Capuans  patienth'  to  abide  the  issue  of  his  attempt 
for  a  little  while.  When  this  letter  reached  Capua,  Hannibal  was 
already  gone  ;  iiis  camp-fires  had  been  seen  burning  as  usual  all  night 
in  his  accustomed  position  on  Tifata  ;  but  he  liad  begun  his  march 
the  preceding  evening,  immediately  after  dark,  while  the  liomans 
still  thought  that  his  army  was  hanging  over  their  heails,  and  were 
looking  for  a  second  assault. 

His  army  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  bcliind  Tifata  ; 
and  they  knew  not  whitiier  he  was  gone.  Even  so  it  is  with  us  at 
tills  day  ;  we  lose  him  from  Tifata  ;  we  lind  him  before  Rome  ;  but 
we  know  nothiog  of  his  course  between.  Conflicting  and  contradic- 
tory accounts  have  made  the  truth  imdiscoverable  :  what  regions  of 
Italy  looked  with  fear  or  hope  on  the  march  of  the  great  general  anel 
liis  famous  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  from  our  existing  records  to  de- 
termine. All  accounts  say  that,  descendmg  nearly  by  the  old  route 
of  the  Gauls,  he  kept  the  Tiber  on  his  right  and  the  Anio  on  his 
left  ;  and  that,  finally,  he  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Before  the  sweeping  pursuit  of  his  Numiilians.  crowds  of  fugitives 
were  seen  flying  towards  the  city,  whilst  the  s.uoke  of  burning  houses 
arose  far  and  wide  into  the  sky.  Within  the  walls  the  confusion  anci 
terror  were  at  their  height  ;  he  was  come  at  last,  this  Hannibal, 
whom  they  had  so  long  dreaded  ;  he  had  at  length  dared  what  evea 
the  slaughter  of  (.'ann;e  had  not  emboldened  him  to  venture  ;  some 
victory  greater  even  than  Cann;e  must  have  given  him  tliis  confi- 
dence ;  the  tiiree  armies  before  Capua  must  l)c  utterly  destroyed  ; 
la-st  year  he  had  destroyed  or  dispersed  three  other  armies,  and  had 
gaineil  i)ossession  of  the  eiUire  south  of  Italy  ;  and  now  he  had 
Btormed  tlie  lines  i)efore  Capua,  had  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  remain- 
ing force  f)f  the  Roman  peojjle,  and  was  r-orne  to  Rome  to  finish  bin 
work.     So  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Rome  lamented,  as  they  Lur- 
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riod  to  tlio  ("inplcs  ;  and  tliere.  prostrate  before  the  gods,  and  sweep 
ing  the  sacred  pavement  wiili  tlieir  unhound  hair  in  the  agony  of 
their  fear,  'liey  remained  pouring  forth  tlieir  prayers  for  deliverance. 
Their  sons  and  husbands  hastened  to  man  the  walls  and  the  citadel, 
and  to  secMre  the  most  important  jioints  without  the  city  ;  whilst  the 
senate,  as  calm  as  their  fathers  of  old,  whom  the  Gauls  massacred 
when  sitting  at  their  own  doors,  but  witli  the  energy  of  manly  resolu- 
tion, rather  than  the  resignation  of  des])air,  met  in  thd  forum,  and 
there  remained  assembled,  to  direct  every  magistrate  ou  the  instant 
how  he  7iiiglit  best  fullil  his  duty. 

But  God's  care  watched  over  the  safety  of  a  people  whom  he  had 
chosen  to  work  out  the  purposes  of  his  providence  :  Rome  was  not 
to  perish.  Two  city  legions  were  to  be  raised,  as  usual,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  citizens  from  the 
country  tribes  were  to  meet  at  Rome  on  this  very  day  for  the  enlist- 
ment lor  one  of  these  legions  ;  whilst  the  soldiers  of  the  other,  which 
had  b«;en  enrolled  a  short  time  before,  were  to  appear  at  iiomc  ou 
this  same  day  in  arras,  having  been  allowed,  as  the  custom  was,  to 
return  home  for  a  few  days"  after  their  enlistment,  to  prepare  for 
active  service.  Thus  it  happened  that  ten  thousand  men  were 
brought  together  at  the  verj'  moment  when  they  were  most  needed, 
and  were  ready  to  repel  any  assault  upon  the  walls.  The  allies,  it 
seeras,  were  not  ordinarily  called  out  to  serve  with  the  two  city 
legions  ;  1)ut  on  this  occasion  it  is  mentioned  that  tlie  Latin  colonj'  of 
Alba,  having  seen  Hannibal  pass  by  their  walls,  and  guessing  the  ob- 

i'ect  of  his  march,  sent  its  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
loBie  ;  a  zeal  which  the  Greek  writers  compared  to  that  of  Plataea, 
whose  citizens  fought  alone  by  the  side  of  the  Athenians  on  the  day 
of  Marathon. 

To  assault  the  walls  of  Rome  was  now  liopeless  ;  but  the  open 
country  was  at  Hanniljal's  mercy,  a  countrj'  which  had  seen  no  ene- 
my for  near  a  hundred  and  tifty  years,  cultivated  and  inhabited  in 
the  full  security  of  peace.  Far  and  wide  it  was  overrun  by  Ilanni- 
hal's  soldiers  ;  and  the  army  appears  to  have  moved  about,  encamp- 
ing in  one  place  after  another,  and  sweeping  cattle  and  prisoners  and 
plunder  of  every  sort,  beyond  numbering,  within  the  enclosure  of  it3 
camp. 

It  was  probably  in  the  course  of  these  excursions,  that  Hannibal, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  came  close  up  to  the  Colline 
gate,  rode  along  leisurely  under  the  walls  to  see  all  he  could  of  the 
city,  and  is  said  to  have  cast  his  javelin  into  it  as  in  defiance.  From 
farthest  Spain  he  had  come  into  Italy  ;  he  had  wasted  the  whole 
countiy  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  with  fire  and  sword  for  more 
than  .six  years,  had  slain  more  of  their  citizens  than  were  now  alive 
to  bear  arms  against  him  ;  and  at  last  he  was  shutting  them  up  with- 
in tiieir  city,  and  riding  freely  under  their  walls,  while  none  dared 
meet  him  m  the  field.     If  anything  of  disappointment  depressed  bin 
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mind  at  that  instant  ;  if  he  felt  that  Rome's  strength  was  not  bioker. 
S^r  tl.e  s.  r  r  of  her  people  quelled,  that  his  own  fortune  was  waver- 
?no  ami  tlm  his  last  effort  iuul  l)een  made,  and  made  in  vam  ;  yet 
hhlldni  w  erehe  was,  and  of  the  shame  and  loss  which  his  presence 
warcaSshi"  to  his  enemies,  he  must  have  wished  that  his  father 
could  have  Tived  to  see  that  day,  and  must  have  thanked  the  gods  of 
S  country  that  thev  had  enabled  him  so  fully  to  pertorm  las  vow^ 

For  son?e  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  this  devastation  of  the  Ro- 
man  territory  lasted  without  opposition.  Meanwhile  the  siege  o. 
Camiawas  not  raised;  and  Fabius,  in  earnestly  dissuading  such  a 
confSsron  of  fear,  showed  that  he  could  be  firm  no  less  than  cau- 
t£us  when  boldness  was  the  highest  prudence.  But  Fulvius  with 
a  smaU  ponion  of  the  besieging  army,  was  recalled  to  Rome  :  Fabius 
LTevet  acted  with  him,  and  was  glad  to  have  the  a>d  of  his  courage 
and  abiity  ;  and  when  he  arrived,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  senate  was 
uult  d  wiih'the  consuls  in  the  command,  the  Roman  forces  were  led 
out  of  the  city,  and  encamped,  accordmg  to  Fabius  old  policy,  witn- 
^u  tern  stadia  if  the  enemy,  to  check  ^^' ^'^^ ^^^'^^^^J^'":;^,  l,t 
the  same  time  parties  acting  on  the  rear  of  Hannibal  s  aimy  had 
broken  down  the  bridges  over  the  .Vnio,  his  lino  of  retrea  like  his 
advance  being  on  the'right  bank  of  that  river,  and  not  by  the  Latin 

'""iiannibal  had  purposely  waited  to  allow  time  for  his  movenient  to 
pro  uce  its  intended  effect  in  the  raising  of  the  siege  o     Capua 
TlTtime   according  to  iiis  calculations,  was  now  come  :  the  news 
of  h is  anival  before^Rome  must  have  reached  the  Roman  Imes^ before 
Capua  ;  and  the  armies  from  that  quarter,  hastening  by  the  Lata 
nJl  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  must  have  eft  the  comnmmca  .on 
witli  Capua  free.     The  presence  of  Fulvius  with  his  army  in  Latium 
well  Hannibal  would   instantly  discover,   by  the    thnce-repea  ed 
sounding  of  tbe  watch,  as  Hasdn.bal  found  out  Isero  s  arrival  in  the 
camp  ot"Liviu3  near  Sena,  would  confirm  lum  in  his  expectation  that 
theither  proconsul  was  on  liis  march  with  the  mass  of  the  army  ; 
Old  he  accordingly  commenced  his  r.-treat  by    he  Tiburtme  road 
that  he  might  not  encounter  Appius  in  front,  while  the  consuls  and 
labius  were  pressing  on  his  rear.  i  ^^  ,.fr„r.f 

Accordingly,  as  the  bridges  were  destroyed,  he  proceeded  to  effect 
his  pas.sage  through  the  river,  and  carried  over  his  army  under  the 
pro  ection  of  his  cavalry,  although  the  Ronians  attacked  lum  during 
the  passage,  and  cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  plunder  whu-ii  he  ha.  c  1- 
lectCHl  fro.u  the  neighborhoo.l  of  Ronie.  He  then  continued  l.s 
retreat  ;  and  the  Romans  followe.l  him  but  at  a  carelul  'I'f /^'^J^-  '"^ 
ke(M.ing  steadily  or,  the  higiier  grounds,  to  be  safe  from  the  assaulta 

*'^*^tld^nmnm■^H•mnibal  marched  with  the  greatest  rapidity  for 
Ave  ilavs.  which,  if  he  w:i-s  moving  by  the  Val.Tian  road,  must  have 
brought  him  ut  least  as  far  us  ihc  country  of  the  Marsians,  and  tho 
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fihorcs  of  tlic  lake  Fuciuiis.  From  Ihence,  lie  would  again  liave 
crossed  by  the  Forca  Carrosa  to  the  plain  of  the  Pclignians,  and  so 
retraced  liis  steps  through  Sanmiuin,  towards  Capuar  But  at  this 
point,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Roman  armies  were  still  in 
their  lines  ;  that  his  march  upon  Rome  had,  therefore,  failed  ;  aufl 
that  his  communications  with  Capua  were  as  hopeless  as  ever.  In- 
stantly, he  cliauged  all  his  plans  ;  and,  feeling  obliged  to  abandon 
Capua,  the  importance  of  his  operations  in  the  soutli  rose  upon  him 
in  proportion.  Hitherto,  he  had  not  tliought  tit  to  delay  his  march 
for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  army  which  was  pursuing  him  ;  but 
now  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  this  enemy  ;  so  he  turned  fiercely 
upon  them,  and  assaulted  their  camp  in  the  night.  The  Romans, 
surprised  and  confounded,  were  driven  from  it,  with  considerably 
loss,  and  took  refuge  in  a  strong  position  in  the  mountains.  Hanni- 
bal then  resumed  his  march  ;  but,  instead  of  turning  short  to  his 
right,  towards  Campania,  descend'/d  towards  the  Adriatic  and  the 
plains  of  Apulia,  and  from  thence  returned  to  what  was  now  the 
stronghold  of  his  power  in  Italy,  the  country  of  the  Bruttians. 

The  citadel  of  Tarentum  still  held  out  against  him  ;  but  Rhegium, 
confident  in  its  remoteness,  had  never  yet  seen  his  cavalry  in  its  terri- 
tory, and  was  now  less  likely  than  ever  to  dread  his  presence,  as  he 
had  so  lately  been  heard  of  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  under  the  walls 
of  Rome.  With  a  rapid  march,  therefore,  he  hastened  to  surprise 
Rhegium.  Tidings  of  his  coming  reached -the  city  just  in  time  for 
the  Rhegians  to  siiut  their  gates  against  him  ;  but 'half  their  people 
were  in  the  country,  in  the  full  security  of  peace  ;  and  these  all  fell 
into  his  power.  We  know  not  whether  he  treated  them  kindly,  as 
hoping  through  their  means  to  win  Rhegium,  as  he  had  won  Taren- 
tum, or  whether  disappointment  was  now  stronger  than  hope  ;  and 
despairing  of  drawing  the  allies  of  Rome  to  his  side,  he  was  now  as 
inveterate  against  them  as  against  the  Romans.  He  retired  from  his 
fruitless  attempt  to  win  Rhegium  only  to  receive  the  tidings  of  the 
loss  of  Capua. 

The  Romans  had  patiently  waited  their  time,  and  were  now  to  reap 
their  rcAvard.  The  consuls  were  both  to  command  in  Apulia  with 
two  consular  armies  ;  one  of  them  therefore  must  have  returned  to 
Rome,  to  raise  the  two  additional  legions  which  were  required. 
Fulvius  hastened  back  to  the  lines  before  Capua.  His  prey  was  now 
in  his  power  ;  the  straitness  of  the  blockade  could  no  longer  be  en 
dured,  and  aid  from  Hannibal  was  not  to  be  hoped.  It  is  said  that 
mercy  was  still  promised  to  any  Capuan  who  should  come  over  to  the 
Romans  before  a  certain  day,  but  that  none  availed  themselves  of  the 
offer,  feeling,  says  Livy,  that  their  offence  was  beyond  forgiveness. 
This  can  only  mean  that  they  believed  tlie  Romans  to  b(;  as  faithless 
as  they  were  cruel,  and  felt  sure  that  everj-  promise  of  mercy  would 
1j€  evaded  or  openly  broken.  One  last  attempt  was  made  to  summon 
Hannibal  again  to  their  aid  ;  but  the  Numidians  employed  on  the 
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service  were  detected  this  time  iu  the  Roman  lines,  and  were  sent 
back  torn  with  stripes,  and  with  their  hands  cut  off,  inlo  the  citj\ 

Xo  Capuau  Avriter  has  survived  to  record  the  hist  struggle  of  his 
country  ;  and  never  were  any  people  less  to  l)e  believed  than  the  Ro- 
mans, when  speaking  of  their  enemies.  Yet  the  greatest  man  could 
not  have  supported  Ihe  expiring  weakness  of  an  unheroic  people  ; 
and  we  hear  of  no  great  man  in  Capua.  Some  of  the  prmcipal  men 
in  the  senate  met,  it  is  said,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number, 
Vibius  V'irrius,  where  a  magnificent  banquet  had  been  prepared  for 
them  ;  they  ate  and  drank,  and  when  the  feast  was  over,  they  all 
swallowed' poison.  Then,  having  done  with  pleasure  and  with  life, 
they  took  a  last  leave  of  each  other  ;  they  embraced  each  other, 
lamenting  with  many  tears  their  own  and  their  country's  calamity  ; 
and  some  remained  to  be  burned  together  on  the  same  funeral  pile 
whilst  others  went  away  to  <lie  at  their  own  homes.  All  were  dead 
before  the  Romans  enteVed  the  city. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Capuau  government,  unable  to  restrain  their 
starving  people,  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  In 
modern  warfare  the  surrender  of  a  besieged  town  involves  no  ex- 
treme suffering  ;  even  in  civil  wars,  justice  or  vengeance  only  de- 
mands a  certain  number  of  victims,  and  the  mass  of  the  population 
scarcely  feels  its  condition  affected.  But  surrender,  cleddM,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property,  liberties,  and 
lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
conquerors  ;  and  that  not  formally,  as  a  right,  the  enforcement  of 
whicii  were  monstrous,  but  as  one  to  abate  which  in  any  instance 
was  an  act  of  free  mercv. 

The  conquest  of  Capua  was  one  of  the  most  important  services 
ever  rendered  by  a  Roman  general  to  his  country.  It  did  not 
merely  deprive  Ilanuibal  of  the  greatest  fruit  of  his  greatest  victory, 
and  thus  seem  to  undo  the  work  of  Cannse  ;  but  its  effect  was  felt  far 
and  wide,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  striking  terror  into 
her  enemies  ;  tempting  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  return  with- 
out delay  to  their  allegiance,  and  tilling  Hannibal  with  suspicions  of 
thqse  wbo  were  still  true  to  him,  as  if  they  only  waited  to  purchase 
their  pardon  by  some  act  of  treachery  towards  his  garrisons.  By 
the  recovery  of  Capua  his  great  experiment  .seemed  decided  against 
lum.  It  appeared  impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  to  rally  such 
a  coalition  of  the  Italian  states  against  the  Roman  power  in  Italy,  a3 
migiit  be  able  to  overtiirow  it.  We  almost  ask.  With  what  reason- 
abie  hojies  could  Hannibal  from  this  tinu!  forward  continue  the  war^ 
or,  Wliy  did  he  not  change  the  seat  of  it  from  Southern  Italy  tc 
Etruria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  ? 

But  witli  whatever  feelings  of  di.sappointment  and  grief  he  may 
have  heard  of  the  fall  of  Capua,  of  the  ruin  of  his  allies,  the  bloody 
death  of  .so  many  of  the  Capuau  .senators,  and  of  the  brave  Jul)elliu.s 
Ttturea,  whom  iie  liad  personally  known  and  honored,  yet  the  last 
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campaign  was  not  without  many  solid  grounds  of  Piiconrngement. 
Never  had  the  inviucible  force  of  his  army  been  more  fully  proved. 
He  had  overrun  half  Italy,  had  crossed  and  rccrosscd  Ihe  passes  of 
the  Apennines,  had  pluiit;ed  into  the  midst  of  the  Koman  ;dlies,  and 
had  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Kome  with  lire  and  sword.  Yet  no 
superiority  of  numl)ers,  no  advauta;^c  of  ground,  no  knowledge  of 
the  country,  had  ever  emboldened  tlie  Romans  to  meet  him  in  the 
field,  or  even  to  beset  his  road,  or  to  ul)struct  and  harass  his  march. 
Once  onl}'.  when  he  was  thought  to  be  retreating,  had  they  ventured 

4  to  follow  him  at  a  cautious  distance  ;  but  he  had  turned  upon  them  in 
his  strength  ;  and  the  two  consuls,  and  Q.  Fulvius  with  them,  were 
driven  before  him  as  fugitives  to  the  moimlains,  their  camj)  stormed, 
and  their  legions  scattered.  It  was  phiin,  then,  tliat  he  might  hold 
his  ground  in  Italy  as  long  as  he  pleased,  supporting  his  aimy  at  its 
cost,  and  draining  the  resources  of  Rome  and  her  allies  j'ear  after 
year,  till,  in  mere  exhaustion,  the  Roman  commons  would  probably 
join  the  Latin  colonies  and  the  allies,  in  forcing  the  senate  to  make 
peace. 

At  this  very  moment  Etruria  was  restless,  and  required  an  army 
of  two  legions  to  keep  it  quiet :  the  Roman  commons,  in  addition  to 
their  heavy  taxation  and  military  service,  had  seen  their  lands  laid 
waste,  and  yet  were  called  upon  to  bear  fresh  burdens  :  and  there 
was  a  spirit  of  discontent  working  in  the  Latin  colonies,  which  a  lit- 
tle more  provocation  might  excite  to  open  revolt.  Spain,  besides, 
seemed  at  last  to  be  freed  from  the  enemy  ;  and  the  recent  defeats 
and  deaths  of  the  two  Scipios  there  held  out  the  hope  to  Hannibal 
that  now  at  length  his  ])rother  llasdrubal,  having  nothing  to  detain 
him  in  Spain,  might  lead  a  second  Carthaginian  army  into  Italy,  and 
establish  himself  in  Etruria,  depiiving  Rome  of  the  resources  of  the 
Etruscan  and  Umbrian  states,  as  she  had  already  lost  those  of  half 
Bamnium,  of  Lucania,  Brutl  ium,  and  Apulia.  Then,  assailed,  at  once 
by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar,  on  the  north  and  the  south,  the  Roman  pow- 
er, which  one  of  them,  singly,  had  so  staggered,  must,  by  the  joint 
eflforts  of  both,  be  beaten  to  the  ground  and  destroyed.  With  such 
liopes,  and  with  no  unreasonable  confidence,  Hannibal  consoled 
himself  for  the  loss  of  Capua,  and  allowed  his  army,  after  its  severe 
marching,  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Apulia. 

The  commencement  of  the  next  season  was  marked  by  the  fall  of 
Salapia,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabitants  to  Marcellus  ;  but 
this  loss  was  soon  avenged  by  the  total  defeat  and  destruction  of  the 

i  army  of  the  proconsul  Cn.  Fulvius,  at  Ilcrdonca.  Marcellus,  on  hia 
part,  carefully  avoided  an  action  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign  ;  whilst 
he  harassed  his  opponent  by  every  po.ssilile  means.  Thus  the  rest  of 
that  summer,  too,  wore  away  without  any  important  results.  But 
this  state  of  comparative  inactivity  was  necesKarily  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  Hannibal  :  the  nations  of  Italy  that  Jiad  espoused  that  cause, 
when  triumphant,  now  began  to  wuvcr  in  thtir  attachment ;  and,  in 
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the  course  of  tlie  following  summer,  the  Samnites  and  Lucaoians 
submitted  to  Rome,  and  were  admitted  to  favorable  terms.  A  stiil 
more  disastrous  blow  to  the  Carlhagiuian  cause  was  the  loss  of 
Tareutum,  which  w;is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Fabius,  as  it  had 
been  into  those  of  Ilaunibal. "  In  vain  did  the  latter  seek  to  draw  the 
Roman  General  into  a  snare  ;  the  wary  Fabius  eluded  his  toils.  But 
Marcellus,  after  a  pretended  victory  over  Hannibal,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  campaign,  had  shut 'himself  up  within  the  walls  of 
Venusia,  and  remained  there  in  utter  inactivity.  Hannibal,  mean- 
while, still  traversed  the  open  country  unopposed,  and  laid  waste  the 
territories  of  his  enemies.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  any  longer 
looked  for  ultimate  success  from  any  efforts  of  his  own  :  his  object 
was,  doubtless,  now  only  to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  south,  until 
his  brother  Hasdrubal  should  appear  in  the  north  of  Italy,  an  event 
to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  anxious  expectation. 

Yet  the  following  summer  was  not  unmarked  by  some  brilliant 
achievements.  Tiie  Romans  having  formed  the  siege  of  Locri,  a 
legion,  which  was  dispatched  to  their  sui)port  from  Tareutum,  was 
intercepted  in  its  march,  and  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  not  long  after- 
wards, the  two  consuls,  Crispinus  and  .Marcellus,  who,  with  their 
united  armies,  were  opposed  to  Hannibal  in  Lucauia,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  led  into  an  ambush,  in  which  Marcellus  was  killed  and 
Crispinus  was  mortally  wounded.  After  this,  the  Roman  armies 
withdrew,  while  Hannibal  hastened  to  Locri,  and  not  only  raised  the 
siege,  but  utterlv  destroyed,  the  besieging  army.  Tluis  he  again 
found  himself  undisputed  master  of  the  south  of  Italy  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  campaign. 

Of  the  two  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year,  C.  Nero  was  opposed  to 
Hannibal,  while  M.  Livius  was  appointed  to  take  the  field  against 
Hasdrubal,  who  had  at  length  crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  was  apprised  of  his 
brother's  arrival  at  Piacentia  before  he  had  himself  moved  from  his 
winter  quarters  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  this  had  been  the 
case,  he  would  not  have  made  more  energetic  efforts  to  join  him.  If 
we  can  trust  the  narrative  transmitted  to  us,  which  is  certainly  in 
many  respects  unsatisfactory,  Hannibal  spent  much  time  in  vari- 
ous unimportant  movements,  before  he  advanced  nortiiward  into 
Apulia,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Roman  consul,  and  not  onlv  held 
in  check,  but  so  effectually  deceived  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Nero's 
march  to  support  his  colleague  until  after  his  return  ;  and  the  lir.st 
tidings  of  the  l)attle  of  Metauriis  were  conveyed  to  him  by  the  sighi 
of  the  head  of  Hasdrulml. 

But,  wiiatever  exaggeration  we  m.ay  justly  suspect  in  this  relation, 
it  i.s  not  the  less  certain  liiat  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ha-(lriib;d  was 
decisive  of  tiie  fate  of  the  war  in  Italy  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Hannibal 
shows  that  he  felt  it  to  be  such.  From  this  lime  he  abandons  all 
thou^fhtsof  ofFfusivc  operations,  and,  withdrawing  his  garrisons  frooi 
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Metapoutum  aud  other  towns  that  he  still  held  in  Lucania,  collected 
together  his  forces  within  the  peninsula  of  Bruttium.  In  the  fast- 
nesses of  that  wild  and  mountainous  region,  he  maintained  his  ground 
for  nearly  four  years  ;  whilst  tlic  towns  that  he  still  possessed'on  the 
coast  gave  him  the  rinnmand  of  the  scra.  Of  the  events  of  these  four 
years,  we  know  but  little.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  at  lirst  con- 
tented themselves  with  shutting  him  up  within  the  peninsula,  but 
gradually  began  to  encroach  upon  these  bounds  ;  aud  though  the 
statements  of  their  repeated  victories  are  gross  exaggerations^if  not 
altogether  unfounded,  yet  the  successive  loss  of  Locri.  Consenlia,  and 
Pandosia,  besides  smaller  towns,  must  have  hemmed  him  in  within 
Imiits  coutiimally  narrowing.  Crotona  seems  to  have  been  his  chief 
stronghold  aud  centre  of  operations  ;  and  it  wasduiing  this  period 
that  he  erected,  in  the  temple  of  the  Laciuian  Juno,  near  that  city,  a 
column  bearing  an  inscription  which  recorded  the  leading  events  of 
his  memorable  expedition.  To  this  important  monument,  which  was 
seen  and  consulted  by  Polybius,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the 
statements  of  that  author. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge,  whether  it  was  the  expectation  of  effective 
assistance  from  Carthage,  or  the  hopes  of  a  fresh  diversion  being 
operated  by  Mago  in  the  Xorth,  that  induced  Hannibal  to  cling  so 
pertinaciously  to  the  corner  of  Italy  that  he  still  held.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was,  at  an}'  tinie.  free  to  quit  it  ;  and  when,  at  length,  he 
was  induced  to  comply  with  the  urgent  request  of  the  Carthaginian 
government  that  he  should  return  to  Africa,  to  make  head  against 
Scipio,  he  was  able  to  embark  his  troops  without  an  attempt  at  oppo- 
sition. His  departure  from  Italy  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the 
great  object  of  desire  with  the  Romans.  For  more  than  fifteen  years 
had  he  carried  on  the  war  in  that  country,  laying  it  waste  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  and  during  all  this  period  his  superiority  in 
the  field  had  been  uncontested.  The  Romans  calculated  that  in  these 
fifteen  years  their  losses  in  the  field  alone  amounted  to  not  less  than 
300,000  men  ;  a  statement  which  will  hardly  appear  exaggerated, 
when  we  consider  the  continual  combats  in  w  hich  they  were  engaged 
b}"  their  ever-watchful  foe. 

Hannibal  landed,  with  the  small  but  veteran  army  which  he  was 
able  to  bring  with  him  from  Italy,  at  Leptis,  in  Africa,  apparently 
before  the  close  of  the  j'ear  203.'  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  the 
strong  citj'  of  Hadrumetum.  The  circumstances  of  the  campaign 
which  followed  are  very  dififerentiy  related  ;  nor  will  our  space  allow 
us  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  details.  Some  of  these,  es- 
pecially the  well-known  account  of  the  intersiew  between  Scipio  and 
Hannibal,  savor  strongly  of  romance,  notwithstanding  the  high 
authority  of  Polybius.  The  decisive  action  was  fought  at  a  place 
called  Naragara,  not  far  from  the  cit}"  of  Zania  ;  and  Hannibal,  ac- 
cording to  the  express  testimony  of  his  antagonist,  displaved,  on  this 
occasion,  all  the  qualities  of  a  consummate  general.     But  he  waa 
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now  particularly  deficiont  in  that  formidable  cavalry  wliicli  had  so 
often  decided  the  victorv  in  his  favor:  his  elephants,  of  which  he 
had  a  Tcat  number,  were  rendered  unavailmg  by  the  skilful  mau- 
a^-emeut  of  Sfipia  :  and  the  battle  ended  in  his  complete  deteat,  not- 
withstandiuo-  thi;  heroic  exertions  of  his  veteran  infautiy.  Twenty 
thousand  of^his  men  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  as  many  more  were 
made  prisoners,  and  Hannibal  himself  wit li  difficulty  escaped  the  pur- 
suit of  Masinissa  and  he  tied  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Hadrumetum. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  collecting  about  6000  men,  the  remnant  of  hi» 
scattered  army,  with  whom  he  repaired  to  Carthage.  But  all  hopes 
of  resistance  were  n:>w  at  an  end,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  peace.  Much  lime,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  occupied  in  the  negotiations  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the 
treatv  was  not  finally  concluded  until  after  the  battle  of  Zama. 

By  this  treatv.  Hannioal  saw  the  object  of  his  whole  life  frustrated, 
and  Carthao-e  was  effectually  humbled  before  her  imperious  rival. 
But  his  enmity  to  Rome  was  unabated  ;  and  though  now  more  than 
45  years  old,  he  set  himself  to  work,  like  his  father  Hamilcar  aftei 
the' end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  to  prepare  the  means  of  renewing  thff 
contest  at  a  distant  period.  His  first  measures  related  to  the  internal 
afifairs  of  Carthage,  and  were  directed  to  the  reform  of  abuses  in  thJ 
administration,  and  in  the  introduction  of  certain  constitutional 
chanx-es,  which  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  government  of  Car- 
tha"-e^ wholly  disqualifies  us  clearlv  to  understand.  We  are  told  that 
after  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  was  assailed 
by  the  opposite  faction  with  charges  of  remissness,  and  even 
treachery,  in  his  command  ;  accusations  so  obviously  false,  that  they 
appear  to  have  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  his  accusers  ;  and  he  was  not 
only  acquitted,  but  shortly  afterwards  was  raised  to  the  chief  mag- 
istracy of  the  repu!)lic.  the  otfice  styled  by  Uvy  pmfor  :  by  which  it 
is  probable  that  he  means  one  of  the  suffetes.  But  the  virtual  con- 
trol of  the  wliole  government  had  at  this  time  been  as.suraed  by  tho 
a.s3cmbly  of  judges,  apparently  the  sam3  as  the  council  of  one  hun- 
dred, evidently  a  high  and  aristocratic  body  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  oVerthrowof  this  power  tint  Hannil)al  was  enabled  to  introduce 
order  into  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  tlius  prepare  the  way  for  the 
gradual  restoration  of  the  republic.  But  though  he  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing  this  object,  and  in  introducing  the  most  beneficial  re- 
forms, such  a  revolution  could  not  but  irritate  the  adverse  faction, 
and  they  .soon  found  an  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves,  by  de- 
nouncing him  to  the  Rom ms,  as  being  engaged  in  negotiations  witli 
Antioclms  HI.,  King  of  Svria,  to  induce  him  to  take  up  arms 
a-rainst  Rom-.  Tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  charge  was  well 
founded,  and  ILmnibal  saw  that  his  enemies  were  too  strong  for  him. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  did  tluj  Roman  envoys  appear  at  Carthage, 
th  ui  he  secretly  took  to  fiight,  and  escaped  by  sea  to  the  island  of 
Oercina,  from  whence  he  retired  to  Tyre,  and  thcQce  again,  afi^r  a 
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phoi-r  .ni.crval,  to  tlic  court  of  Autinchus  at  Epliesns.     TJie  Syrian 
nioiKiali  was  at  tins  lime  on  the  (>vc  of  war  willi   Rome,  tliouffh  lios- 
tilitn's  luul  not  yet  coinmcuced.     llcuce  llannihal  was  welcomed  with 
itiL'  utiih.M  lioiiDis.     But  Antioclius,  partly  perhaps  from  imapacitv 
partly,  ais,*,  ln)m  persona!  jealousy,  encouraged  by  the  intrii-ues  of 
us  courtiei.,  could  not  be  induced  to  listen  to  his  judicious  counsels 
the  wisdom   ')f  which  he  was  compelled   to   acknowled-c  when  too 
late,     llaumbal  in  vain  ur-ed  the  necessity  ol  carrying- the  war  at 
once  into  Italy,  instead  of  awaiting  the  Romans  in  (freecc.     The 
icing  could  not  be  persuaded  to  place  a  force  at  his  disposal  for  this 
^}}P°^'i'J}^^^  «?'?t  liim  instead  to  assemble  a  Iket  for  him  from  the 
cities  of  Plurmcia.     This  Hannibal  cllected,  and  took  the  command 
ot  It  in  person  ;  but  his  previous  habits  could  have  little  (lualilied  him 
for  this  service,  and  he  was    defeated   by  the  Ehodiau  tleet,  in  an 
action  near  Side.     But  UL.mportant  as  his  services  in  this  war  appear 
o  have  been,  he  was  still  i.  o-aided  by  the  Romans  with  such  appre- 
hension, that  his  surrender  ,vas  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
granted  to  Antiochus  after  hl>  defeat  at  Magnesia.  '  Hannibal   how- 
ever foresaw  his  danger,  and   nade  liis  escape  to  Crete,  from  whence 
lie  atterwards  repaired  to  the  court  of  Piusias,  King  of  Bithynia 
Another  account  rc|)rcsents  hi,n  as  repairing  from  the'court  of  Anti- 
ochus to  Armenia,  where  it  is  said  he  found   refuge  for  a  time  with 
Artaxias,  one  of   the  generals  of  Antiochus,  who  had  revolted  from 
his  master,  and   that  he  supeiintended  the  foundation  of  Artaxata, 
the  new  capital   of  the  Armenian  kingdom.     In  any  case  it  was  it 
tlie  kingdom  of   Prusias  that  he  took  iip  his  abode.     That  monarcl- 
vvas  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Eumenes,  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome' 
and  on  that  account    unfriendly,   at  least,   to  the  Romans.     Here! 
therefore,  he  found,  for    seme  3-ears,  a  secure  asylum,  during  which 
time  we  are  told  that  he  ccmmanded  the  fleet  of  Prusias  in"a  naval 
action  against  Eumenes,  and  gained  a  victory  over    that  monarch 
absurdly  attributed,  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Justin,  to  the  stratagem 
of  throwing  vessels  filled  with  serpents  into  the  enemy's  ships  !     But 
the  Romans  could  not  be  at  case  so  long  as  Hannibal  lived  ;  and  T 
Quiuiius  Flaminjnus  was  at  length  dispatched  to  the  court  of'  Prusias 
lo  demand  the  surrender  of  the   fugitive.     The  Bilhynian  );ing  was 
unable  to  resist,  and  he  sent  troops  to  arrest  his  illustrious  iruest ;  but 
Hannibal,  who  had  long  been   in   expectation  of  .such  an   event,  as, 
soon  as  he  found  that  all  approaches  were  beset,  and  that  flitrht  was 
impossible,  took  poison,  to  avoid  failing  into  the  hands  of  his  cue. 
mies.     The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  having  been  a  subject  of 
much  dispute  among  ilie  Roman    chronologers.     The  testimony  ot 
Polybius  011^  the   point,  which    would   have  appeared  conclusive,  is 
(loubtful.     From  the  expressions  of  Livy,  we  should  certainly  havtt 
inferred  that  he  placed  the  death  of  Hannibal,  together  with  tho.se  of 
Scipio  and  Philopa-men,  in  the  consulship  of  M.' Claudius  Marcellui 
and  y.  Fabius  Labcs  ;   and  this,   which  was  the  date  adopted  by 
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Atticus,  appears  on  tho  whole  the  most  probable  :  but  Cornelias 
Nepos  expressly  says  that  Polybius  assigned  it  to  the  following  year, 
and  Sulpicius  to  the  year  after  that.  The  scene  of  his  death  and 
burial  was  a  village  named  Libyssa,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia. 

Hannibal's  character  has  been  very  variously  estimated  by  different 
writers. 

A  man  who  had  rendered  himself  formidable  to  the  Roman  power, 
and  had  wrought  theuisuch  extensive  mischief,  could  hardly  fail  to  bo 
the  object  of  tue  falsest  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  during  his 
life  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  such  were  recorded  ia  the 
pages  of  the  historian  Fabius,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
Appian  and  Zonares.  He  was  judged  with  less  passion,  and,  on  the 
whole,  with  great  impartiality,  bj'  Polybius.  An  able  review  of  his 
character  will  be  found  also  in  Dion  Cassius.  But  that  writer  tells 
us  that  he  was  accused  of  avarice  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  of 
cruelty  by  the  Romans.  ]\lany  instances  of  the  latter  are  certainly 
recorded  by  the  Rjman  historians  ;  but  even  if  we  were  to  admit 
them  all  as  true  (and  many  of  them  are  demonstrably  false),  they  do 
not  exceed,  or  even  equal,  wha*  tiie  sam;  writers  have  related  of 
their  own  generals  :  and  severity,  often  degenerating  into  cruelty, ' 
seems  to  have  been  so  characteristic  of  the  Carthaginians  in  general, ' 
that  Hannibal's  conduct  in  this  respect,  as  compare  1  with  that  of  his 
countrymen,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  exception.  AVo 
find  him  readily  entering  into  an  agreement  with  Fabius  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  ;  and  it  was  only  tha  sternn'jss  of  the  Romans 
thcm.selves  that  prevented  the  same  humane  arrangements  from  be- 
ing carried  throughout  the  war.  On  manj'  occasions,  too,  his  gen- 
erous sympathy  for  his  fallen  foes  bears  vvitne.ss  of  a  noble  spirit,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  dead  bodies  of  Fiaminius,  of  Gracchus,  and  of 
Marcellus,  contrasts  most  favorably  with  the  liarbarity  of  Claudius 
Nero  to  that  of  Hasdrubal.  Tlie  cliarge  of  avarice  appears  to  have 
been  as  little  founded  :  of  such  a  vice,  in  its  lowest  acceptation,  he 
was  certainly  incapable  ;  though  it  is  not  unlikely' that  he  was  greedy 
of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  his  great  schemes  ;  and,  perhaps, 
un.scrupulous  in  his  modes  of  accjuiring  it.  Among  other  virtues  he  is 
extolled  for  liis  temperance  and  continence,  and  for  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  endured  every  species  of  toil  antl  hardship.  Of  his  abil- 
ities as  a  general  it  is  uiuiecessary  to  speak  :  all  the  great  masters  of 
the  art  of  war,  from  Scipio  to  Napoleon,  have  concnrred  in  their 
homage  to  his  genius.  But  in  comparing  llaiini))al  with  anj^  other 
of  the  great  leaders  of  antiipiity,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  was  not  in  Uio 
position  either  of  a  powerful  monarch,  disposing  at  his  i)leasure  of 
the  whole  resources  of  llu;  state,  iior  yet  in  that  of  a  re|)Ulilic!Ui  li  ader 
supported  by  the  patriotism  and  national  spirit  of  the  people-  Uiat  fol- 
lowed him  to  battle.  Feebly  and  grudgingly  supi)orted  by  the  gov- 
erumcnt  ut  home,  he  stood  alone  ul  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of 
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mercenaries  of  manj-  nations,  of  men  fickle  and  trcaclierous  to  till 
otiier.s  but  liiniscif,  nien  wiio  bad  no  other  bonii  of  union  than  their 
common  eontidenee  in  tiieir  leader.  Yet  not  only  did  he  retain  the 
attaehment  of  these  men,  unshaken  by  any  change  of  fortune,  for  a 
period  of  more  tlian  fifteen  years,  but  he  trained  up  aiiny  after 
army  :  and,  long  after  the  veterans  that  followed  him  over  the  Alps 
had  dwindletl  to  an  inconsiderable  renmaut,  his  new  levies  were  still 
as  invincible  as  their  predecessors. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Hannibal,  we  know  very  little  :  no  man 
ever  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  history  of  whom  so  few  personal 
anecdotes  have  been  recorded.  Yet  this  can  luudly  have  been  for 
want  of  the  opportunity  of  preserving  them  ;  for  we  are  told  that  he 
^vas  accompanied  throughout  his  campaigns  by  two  Greek  writers. 
Silenus  and  Sosilus  ;  and  W(!  know  that  the  works  of  both  these 
authors  were  extant  in  later  times  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  un- 
worthy of  their  subject.  Sosilus  is  censured  by  Polybius  for  the 
fables  and  absurdities  with  which  he  had  overlaid  his  history  ;  and 
Sdenusis  cited  only  as  an  authority  for  dreams  and  prodigies.  The 
former  is  said  also  to  have  acted  as  Hannibal's  instructor  in  Greek  a 
language  which,  at  least  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  spoke  wi'th 
fluency  ;  and  in  which  he  even  composed,  during  his  residence  at  the 
court  of  Prusias,  a  history  of  the  expedition  of"  Cn.  Maulius  Vulso 
against  the  Galatians.  If  we  may  l)elievo  Zonares,  he  was,  at  an 
early  age,  master  of  several  other  languages  also,  Latin  among  the  rest  ; 
but  this  seems  at  least  very  doubtful.  Dion  Cassius,  however,  also 
bears  testimony  to  his  having  received  an  excellent  education,  not 
only  in  Punic,  but  in  Greek  learning  and  literature.  During  his  res- 
idence in  Spain,  Hannibal  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish 
rhieftain  ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  he  left  any  children. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

mOM  THE  CONSULSHIP  OF  POMTEY  AND  CRASSU3  TO  THE  RETURN 
OF  POMPEY  FROM  THE  EAST— CESAR— CICERO — CATILINE.  (69-61 
B.C.) 

C.  Julius  Cesar  was  born  of  an  old  patrician  family  in  the  year 
100  B.C.  He  was  therefore  six  years  younger  than  Pompey  and 
Cicero.  His  fatlier,  C'.  Csesar,  did  not  live  to  reach  tlie  consulship. 
His  uncle  Sextus  held  that  hiixii  di^^nity  in  91  B.C.,  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  tlie  Social  War.  Tliat  L.  C;psar  who  held  command  in 
tlic  first  j-ear  of  that  war  (90  B.C.),  and  was  author  of  the  famous 
Julian  law  for  enfranc-hisine;  the  Allies,  was  a  more  distant  kinsman, 
wlio  adhered  to  the  aristocratical  party  and  fell  a  victim  in  the  Marian 
massacre.  But  the  connection  on  which  the  young  patrician  most 
prided  himself  was  the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the  famous 
C.  Marius  ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  declared  his  adiie- 
sion  to  the  popular  i)arty  by  espousing  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Cinna,  who  was  at  that  time  absolute  master  of  Rome.*  On  the  re- 
turn of  Sylla,  lie  boldly  refused  to  repudiate  this  wife,  and  only  saved 
his  life  by  skulking  in  the  Apennines.  But  at  length  his  aristocratic 
friends  induced  the  dictator  to  pardon  him.  Sylla  gave  way  against 
his  own  judgment,  and  told  the  nobles  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
authority  to  "beware  of  that  dissolute  boy."t  His  first  military 
service  Wiis  performed  under  the  pnetor  L.  >Iinncius  Tliermus,  who 
was  left  by  Sylla  to  take  ^litylenc  :  and  in  the  siege  of  that  place  he 
won  a  civic  crown  for  saving  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  On  the 
death  of  Sylla  he  returned  to  Rome,  and,  after  the  custom  of  am- 
bitious younir  Romans,  though  he  was  but  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
he  indicted  Cn.  Dolabella,  a  partisan  of  Sylla,  for  extortion  in  his 
province  of  ^lacedonia.     The  senatorial  jury  ac<iuitted  Dolabella  as 

*  Yet  ho  liad  iilrearty  liec-n  married  before  to  CoHBUtia,  u  rich  lifiresn.     Ho  di- 
vorced lier  to  niurry  Cornelia. 
t  Dio  C.  xllli.  4a,  etc. 
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a  matter  of  course  :  but  tlic  credit  gained  hy  Ilie  young  orator  was 
great  :  and  he  went  to  Kliodes  to  study  rhetoric  under  ]\Iolo   in  whose 
school  Cicero  IkkI  lately  Itecn  takino;  hssons.     It  Avas  on  I'lis  way  to 
Rhodes  that  he  tell  into  the  hands  of  Cilieian  pirates.     Kedccmed  ])v 
a  heavy  ransom,  he  collected  some  ships  at]\Iiletus,  attacked  his  cap- 
tors, took  the  greater  part  of  them  prisoners,  and  crucitied  them  at 
rergamus.  according  to  a  threat  which  lie  had  often  made  while  he 
had  been  their  prisoner.     About  the  year  74  i3.c.  lie  heard  that  he  had 
been  chosen  as  one  of  the  pontifices,  to  succeed  his  uncle  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,   and  he  instantly  returned  to  Kome,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years,   leading   apparently  a  life  of  pkasuie,  taking  little  out- 
ward part  in   politics,  but  yet,  by  his  winning  manners  and  open- 
handed  generosity,  laying  in  a  large  store  of  popularity.     Many  wri- 
ters attribute  to  him  a  secret  agency  in  most  of  the  events  of  the  time 
Ihe  early  attachment  which  he  showed  to  the  l^Iaiian  party   and  his 
bold  detiance  of  Sylla's  orders,  prove  that  he  was  quite  willing  and 
able  to  act  against   the   senatorial  oligarchy  Avhenever  opportunity 
might  offer.      But  we  have  no  positive  evidence  on  the  matter  fur- 
ther than  that  it  was  his  uncle  C.   Cotta  who  in  75  is.c.  proposed  to 
restore  to  the  tribunes  some  portion  of  the  dignity  they  liad  lost  by 
the  byllan  legislation,  and  that  it  was  another  uncle,  L.  Cotta  who 
was  author  of  the  celebrated  law  (70  B.C.)  for  reorganizing  the  juries 
After  his  consulship,  as  we  have  seen,  Pompej'had  remained  for 
two  years  in  dignified  ease  at  Rome,  envied  by  Ciassus,  and  reposin" 
on  the  popularity  he  had  won.     In  G7  B.C.  he  left  the  city  to  take  the 
command  against  the  pirates.     In  that  year  Cav^^ar,  beiuir  now  in  liis 
thirtj^-third  j'car,   was  elected  qua-stor,  and  signalizcd'his  year  of 
otBce  by  an  elaborate  panegyric  over  the  body  of  his  aunt  Julia  the 
widow  of  ^larius.     His  wife  Cornelia  died  in  the  same  year,'and 
gave  occasion  to  another  funeral  harangue.     In  both  of  lliese  speeches 
the  political  allusions  were  evident  ;  and  he  ventured  to  have  the 
bust  of  Marius  carried  in  procession  among  his  family  images  for  the 
first  time  since  the  terrible  dictatorship  of^'Sylla.     In  Go  b.c.  he  was 
elected  curule    adile,   and    increased    his    popularity  by  exhibiting 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of  gladiators,  and  conducting  all  the 
games  on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnificence.     The  expense  of  these 
exhibitions  was  in  great  measure  borne  by  liis  colleague  M.  Bibulus 
who  naively  complained  that  Ca'sar  had  all  the  credit  of  the  shows— 
ju.st  as  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  though  belonging  both  to  Castor 
and  1  ollux,  bore  the  name  of  Castor  only. "     Rut  he  did  not  confine 
lumself  to  winning  applause  by  theatrical  .spectacles.      As  curator  of 
tlie  Appian  \V  ay  he  expended  a  large  sum  from  liis  own  resources, 
i  lie  Cimbnan  trophies  of  Marius  had  been   thrown   down  Ijy  Sylla 
and  no  public  remembrance  existed  of  the  services  rendered  to  Rome 
t)y  her  greatest  soldier.     The  popular  {edile  ordered  the  images  and 
trophies,  with  suitable  inscriptions,  to  be  secretly  restored  ■  and  in 
one  night  he  contrived  to  have  them  set  up  upon  the  Capitol,  so  that 
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at  daybreak  men  were  astonished  by  tlie  unaccustomed  sight  Old 
soSs^ho  had  served  .vith  Marius  shed  tears  All  the  party  op- 
DOsed  to  Sylla  and  the  senate  took  heart  at  this  boldness  and  recog- 
nized their  chief.  So  important  was  the  matter  deemed  that  .  was 
brou-ht  before  the  senate,  and  Catulus  accused  Caesar  of  openly  as- 
saTttn  '  the  constitution.  But  nothing  was  done  or  could  be  done 
?o  check  hiS  movements.     In  all  things  he  kept  cautiously  withm  th  e 

^'^The  year  of  his  a^dileship  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  man 
destineS?^  an  infamous  notoriety-L.  Sergius  Oatilma,  familiar  to 
all  under  the  name  of  Catiline.  .  i   i     •.„„(• 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  weariness  and  desire  o 
repose  which  always  follows  violent  revolutionary  movements  had 
Ssed  all  ranks  6f  society  to  acciuiesce  in  the  senatorial  rule  es  ab- 

s£  by  the  dictator.     But  more  than  one  class  of  men  soon  found 
heSelves  ill  at  ease,  and  the  elements  of  trouble  again  began  to 
no^e  freely      All  the  families  proscribed   by  Sylla,  remembering 
Teh  sorSeiime  wealth  and  consequence,  ff^^:^}^^^^^^^^ 
by  a  new  revolution  they  might  recover  what  tliey  1^^^^^  If  ,   and  tue 
enthusiasm  displayed  when  by  the  happy  temerity  of  Laesar    tlie 
UoSo?Manus\yere  restored,  revealed  to  the  senate  both  the  num- 
ber S  the  increasing  boldness  of  their  political  enemies.     But  be- 
sides these  avowed  enemies  there  was  a  vast  number  of  persons, 
forr^eriy  attached  to  Sylla,  who  shared  the  discontent  of  the  Marian 
party      The  dictator  paid  the  services  of  his  instruments,  biU  he  left 
an  real  power   in  the  hands  of  a   few  great  families      His  own 
creatures  were  allowed  to  amass  money,  but  remained  wi  hout  poht- 
ical  power.     Pompey  and  Crassus.  who  rose  independently  of  _h  m 
and  almost  in  despite  of  his  will,  belonged  to  families  so  distinguished 
?hat  in  any  state  of  things  they  might  have  reached  the  consulate 
But  the  upstarts  who  enjoyed  a  transient  .greatness  while  by   a  was 
dilator  fSund  themselves' rapidly  reduced  to  obscurity      With   he 
recklessness  of  men  who  had  become  suddenly  rich,  they  had  for  the 
most  part  scpiandered  their  fortunes.     Neither  money  nor  power  was 
theirs      These  men  were  for  the  most  part  soldiers,  and  ready  lor  any 
violence  whicli  might  restore  their  wealth  and    their    nnportance. 
They  only  waiit.,'(l  cliiefs.     These  chiefs  thev  tnun.  among  the  spend- 
thrift and  prolligate  members  of  noble  families,  who  like  themselve. 
had  enjoyed  the  license  of  the  revolutionury  times  now  ^^^^1^1'^ 
like  themselves  were  excluded  from  the  councils  of  the  respectal.le 
though  narrow-minded  m..n  who  composed  the  f  "'^^^  '^"'V'".?.'."'"! 

tered  the  government.     These  were  tlie  young  nobles,  effeini.  at.-  a.  1 

debuuche3,  reckless  of  blood,  of  whom  Cicero  often  speaks  with 

'"'oTtiiese  adventurers  Catiline  was  by  far  the  niost  remarkable.  Ho 
1„.  on-ed  to  an  oM  patrician  gens,  and  had  distinguished  i.mself 
both  by  valor  and  cruelly  in  the  late  civil  war.     lie  is  said  to  have 
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murdcrpcl  his  own  brother,  and  to  have  sectirevl  nnpunity  by  getting 
the  name  of  his  victim  placed  on  tiie  proscribed  Hsts.  A  beautifid 
and  protligatc  lady,  by  name  Aurclia  Orestilla,  refused  his  prollered 
hand  because  he  had  a  grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage  ;  and  this 
son  speedily  ceased  to  live.  Notwithstanding  these"  and  other 
crimes,  real  or  imputed,  the  personal  qualities  oi'  Catiline  gave  him 
great  ascendency  over  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  over  the 
young  nobles,  who  lacked  money,  and  who  were  jealous  of  llie  few 
great  families  tha^uow,  as  before  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  had  ab- 
sorbed all  political  power.  His  strength  and  activity  were  such, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  debaucheries,  he  was  superior  to  the 
soldiers  at  their  own  exercises,  and  could  encounter  skilled  gladi- 
ators with  their  own  weapons.  His  manners  were  open  and  genial, 
and  lie  was  never  known  to  desert  friends.  By  qualities  so  nearly 
resembling  virtues,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  deceived  many,  and  ob- 
tained mastery  over  more.  In  G8  b.c.  he  was  elected  prtetor,  and  in 
the  following  year  became  governor  of  the  province  of  Africa.  Here 
he  spent  two  years  in  the  practice  of  every  crime  that  is  imputed  to 
Roman  provincial  nders.  During  the  year  of  Caesar's  *diles)dp, 
Catiline  was  accused  by  no  less  a  person  tnan  the  profligate  P.  Clodi- 
ns  Pulcher,  who  cared  not  how  or  at  whose  expense  he  gained  dis- 
tinction. Catiline  had  intended  in  that  j'ear  to  offer  himself  candi- 
date for  the  consulship.  But  while  this  accusation  was  pending,  the 
law  forbade  him  to  come  forward  ;  and  this  obstacle  so  irritated  him 
that  he  took  advantage  of  a  critical  juncture  of  circumstances  to  plan 
a  new  revolution. 

The  senatorial  chiefs,  in  their  wish  to  restore  at  least  an  outward 
show  of  decency,  had  countenanced  the  introduction  of  a  very  severe 
law  to  prevent  bribery  by  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  consul  for  the  j'ear  67 
B.C.  Under  this  law  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Piptus, 
consuls-elect  for  05  u.c,  were  indicted  and  found  guilty.  Their 
election  was  declared  void.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus,  their  accusers,  were  nominated  by  the  senate  consuls  in  their 
stead,  without  the  formality  of  a  new  election.  Catiline  found 
Autronius  ready  for  any  violence  ;  and  these  two  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  another  profligate  young  nobleman,  by  name  Cn.  Piso, 
to  murder  the  new  consuls  on  the  calends  of  .January — the  day  on 
which  they  entered  upon  ollice — and  to  .seize  the  supreme  authority 
for  themselves.  The  scheme  is  .said  to  have  failed  only  because  Cat- 
iline gave  the  signal  of  attack  before  the  armed  assassins  had  as- 
sembled in  sufficient  numbers  to  begin  their  work. 

That  this  attempt  was  either  not  generally  known  or  not  generally 
l)elievL'd  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Cn.  Piso  was  intrusted  by  the 
senate  with  the  government  of  Spain.  Haidly  had  he  arrived  when 
he  wasmurdeie(l  by  the  Spanish  horsemen  in  attendance  upon  his  per- 
son, men  who  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey  in  the  Sertorian  war. 
But  who  were  the  instigators  and  what  the  causes  of  this  dark  deed 
were  things  never  known. 
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Callliae  was  aoqaiUeJ  on  hi,  trW;  no  douW  hy  .he  inten.K,™!  m  j 

petitor;  and  it  would  l'\.';<^  '". '?  f^f  f, J""fl°|nee  of  Catiline  ;  for 

XtSXL%^Sns'unfflh^I»fho^if/ot  Sylia.  jaw  o,  p™^^^^^ 

Sn.     They  were  found  Sf  ,? -^„ '""S "ht  hU,t!  £    LuSiis 
Rellienus    was  an  uncle  of   Catume.      uu   luis  ui"i, 

Scus  and  youm^er  son  of  the  great  orator,  was  cons  (lered  sure  of  us 

i>„  i.nrl  crt  wj'll  served  bv  his  speech  tor  the  3ianiiian  law,  <iiiu  uj    « 
uumit  ofTesonswLm  he  had  obliged  by  his  services  as  advoc.ae^^ 

mmmmmm 
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toniiia  was  returnetl  as  his  colleague,  though  he  headed  Catiline  by 
the  votes  of  very  lew  cc'iituries. 

We  now  eonie  to  tlie  nieniorublc  year  of  Cicero's  consulship,  G3 
B.C.  It  was  generally  believed  that  Catiline's  second  disappoint- 
ment in  suing  lor  the  chief  object  of  a  Roman's  ambition  would 
drive  him  to  a  second  conspiracy.  Immediately  after  his  election, 
Cicero  at  once  attached  himself  to  the  senate  and  justilied  their 
choice.  To  detach  Antonius  from  connection  with  Catiline,  he  vol^ 
untarily  ceded  to  him  the  lucrative  province  of  Macedonia,  which  he 
liad  obtained  by  lot.  But  Catiline's  measures  were  conducted  with 
80  much  secrecy  that  for  several  mouths  no  clue  was  obtained  to  his 
designs. 

Meantime  Cicero  had  other  difficulties  to  meet.  Among  the  trib- 
unes of  the  year  were  two  persons  attached  to  CsEsar's  party,  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Rullus  and  T.  Atius  Labienus.  The  tribunes  entered  upon 
their  oftice  nearly  a  month  before  the  consuls  ;  and  in  these  few  days 
Ilullus  had  come  forward  with  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  revive  the  measure  of  Cinna,  and  divide  the  rich  public 
lauds  of  Campania  among  the  poor  citizens  of  the  tribes.  Cicero's 
devotion  to  his  new  political  friends  was  shown  by  the  ready  alacrity 
with  which  he  opposed  this  popular  measure.  On  the  calends  of 
January,  the  very  day  upon  which  he  entered  office,  he  delivered  a 
vehement  harangue  in  the  senate  against  the  measure,  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  by  elaborate  speeches  in  the  forum.  He  pleased  himself 
by  thinking  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  elTorts  that  Rullus 
withdrew  his  bill.  But  it  is  probable  that  Ca'sar,  the  real  author  of 
the  law,  cared  little  for  its  present  success.  In  bringing  it  forward 
he  secured  favor  for  himself.  In  forcing  Cicero  to  take  part  against 
it,  he  deprived  the  eloquent  orator  of  a  large  portion  of  his  hard-won 
popularity. 

Soon  after  this  Ca!sar  employed  the  services  of  T.  Labienus  to 
follow  up  the  blow  which  in  "the  preceding  year  he  had  struck 
against  the  proscription  of  Sylla  by  an  assault  upon  the  arbitrary 
power  assumed  by  the  senate  in  dangerous  emergencies.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius  the  revolutionaiy 
enterprise  of  the  tribune  Saturninus  had-  been  put  down  by  resort- 
ingto  the  arbitrary  power  just  noticed.  Labienus,  whose  uncle  had 
perished  by  the  side  of  Saturninus,  now  indicted  C.  Rabirius,  an 
aged  senator,  for  having  slain  the  tribune.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  actual  perpetrator  of"  the  deed  was  a  slave  named  Scjeva,  who 
had  been  pul)licly  rewarded  for  his  services.  But  Rabirius  had  cer- 
tainly been  in  tlic  midst  of  the  assailants,  and  it  was  easy  to  accuse 
him  of  complicity.  The  actual  charge  brought  against  him  was  that 
he  was  guilty  of  high  treason  {pardudUo)  \  and  if  he  were  found 
guilty,  it  would  follow  that  all  persons  who  hereafter  obeyed  the 
senate  in  taking  up  arms  against  seditious  persons  would  l)e  liable  to 
a  shnilar  charge.     The  cause  was  tried  before  the  duumviri,  one  of 
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whom  was  L.  Csesar,  consul  of  the  preceding  year  ;  the  other  was  C 
Oe^fiT  himself.  Horteusius  and  Cicero  defended  the  old  senator  It 
Avould  seem  almost  impossible  for  Caesar  to  condemn  an  act  which 
was  iustified  by  Marius  himself,  who  had  been  obliged  to  lead  the 
assault  upon  the  tribune's  party.  But  Csesar's  object  was  wholly 
political,  and  he  was  not  troubled  by  scruples.     The  duumvu-i  found 

Fromllfis  judgment  the  old  senator  appealed  to  the  popular  assembly. 
I  Cicero  ao-ain  came  forward,  in  his  consular  robes,  to  defend  hmi.  tie 
was  only  allowed  half  an  hour  for  his  speech  ;  but  the  defence  which 
he  condensed  into  that  narrow  space  was  unanswerab  e  and  must 
have  obtained  a  verdict  for  his  client,  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  a 
calm  audience.  The  people,  however,  were  eager  to  humdiate  the 
senatorial  government,  and  were  ready  to  vote,  not  accordmg  to  tue 
iustice  of  the  case,  but  according  to  their  present  political  passion. 
In  vain  the  senators  descended  into  the  a.>heinbly  and  implored  tor  a 
vote  of  acquittal.  Kabirius  would  certainly  have  been  condemned 
had  not  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  pnetor  of  the  city,  taken  down  the  standard 
which  from  ancient  times  floated  from  the  Janiculum  during  the  sit- 
tiu'T  of  the  comitia.-"-  But  Ca-.'^ar's  purpose  was  effectually  answered. 
The  "-overning  body  had  been  humbled,  and  their  right  to  p  ace 
seditious  persons  under  a  sentence  of  outlawry  had  been  called  in 
question.  We  may  almost  suppose  that  Ctesar  himself  suggested  o 
Metellus  the  mode  of  stopping  the  trial  ;  for  he  was  never  inclined  to 
shed  blood  and  oppress  the  innocent,  unless  when  he  deemed  il 
necessary  for  his  political  ends.  .  ■     .  r^ 

About  the  same  time  C«sar  promoted  an  accusation  against  C. 
Calpurnius  Piso  for  malversation  in  his  government  of  Gallia  JNar- 
honeusis  Piso,  when  consul,  had  led  the  opposition  to  the  Gabmian 
law.  He  was  acquitted  on  the  present  charge,  and  became  one  ot 
Cajsar's  most  determined  enemies.f  ,  •  ,   , 

Cicero  lost  still  more  favor  l)y  the  successful  opposition  which  lie 
ofifered  to  an  attempt  to  restore  to  their  political  rights  the  sons  of 
those  who  had  been  on  the  proscribed  lists  ot  bylla.  In  this  he  well 
served  the  purpose  of  the  senate  by  excluding  frcmi  the  comitia  tlieir 
mortal  enemies  ;  but  he  incurred  many  personal  enmities,  am  he  ad- 
vocated a  sentence  which  was  manifestly  unjust  ami  could  be  just 
fied  only  by  necessity.  In  return  for  these  services  ho  induced  his 
new  friends  to  second  him  in  souk;  measures  of  i)racti(ul  retorm. 
He  procured  a  law  against  bribery  still  more  stringent  than  the  Lal- 

•  A  ctiHtom  probably  derived  from  the  tfmcs  whon  the  Etiwans  were  fo^^^ 
Rome     'J'lie  rcin(,viil  ..f  the  Hianclnrd  \vu»,  in  tho^-e  limes,  a  WKiial  of  lli  •  '•nemy  b 
J^^roach.  a!.d  oa  ll.i«  Hignal  the  Cou.iiia  Ccuiunala  heca.ne  an  anuy  ready  lor  bai- 
lie    The  form  renmine.l,  though  the  reason  ''■"J '"'.'P  I.'"''«f,'\"""y-  ^  P„   t.j.o  ,h. 

t  ThiHC.  I'ino,  the  arlHlocral,  niUHt  be  car.'lully  distin-uish((  from  f^"-  J  f"'"" 
dllaolute  BHaociate  of  Catiline,  and  from  L.  I'JHo,  the  enemy  of  ('icero  at  d  fath.T-in- 
laHfcZr  Several  other  i'i.oa  occtir  iu  thi.  period,  uad  llieir  uleuUiy  of  uaiu« 
kmls  to  eoino  coDfuaiou. 
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p\iriiian  law  of  r>7  B.C.     At  liis  instance  the  senate  gave  up  the  prlv- 
ilcuc  1)V'  which  every  senator  waw  entitled  to  tree  quarters  in  any  city 
of  tiie. empire,  ou  pretence  that  they  were  engaged  iu  the  service  of 
the  state. 
About  this  time  the  age  and  infirmities  of   Melellus  Pius  made 

£robabie  a  vacancy  in  the  high  ofiice  of  pontifex  maximus  ;  and 
,abienns  introduced  a  law  by  v/liich  the  right  of  election  to  this  office 
was  restored  to  the  tril)es,  according!;  to  tlic  rule  observed  before 
Sylla's  revohition.  Very  soon  after,  Metellus  died,  and  C'ajsar  ottered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  this  high  otHce.  Catulus,  chief  of  the  sen. 
ate  and  the  respectable  leader  of  the  governing  part3%  also  came  for- 
ward, as  well  as  P.  Servilius  Isauricus.  (Yesar  had  been  one  of  the 
l)oulitrs  from  mrly  youth  ;  but  he  was  known  to  be  unscrupulous  in 
his  pleasures  as  in  his  politics,  overwhelmed  with  debt,  careless  of 
religion.  His  election,  however,  was  a  trial  of  political  strength 
merely.  It  was  considered  so  certain,  that  Catulus  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lieavy  debts  which  embarrassed  him  by  offering 
him  a  large  sum  if  he  would  retire  from  the  contest.  Cassar  peremp- 
torily refused,  saying  that  if  more  money  were  necessary  for  his  pur- 
poses he  would  borrow  more,  lie  probably  anticipated  that  the  sen- 
ate would  use  force  to  oppose  him  ;  for  on  the  morning  of  tlie  elec- 
tion he  parted  from  his  mother  Aurelia  with  th-i  words,  "  I  ,?hall  re- 
turn as  pontifex  maximus,  or  you  will  see  me  no  more."  His  suc- 
cess was  triumphant.  Even  in  the  tribes  to  wliicl;  his  opponents  be- 
longed he  obtained  more  votes  than  they  coimted  altogether.  No 
fact  can  more  strongly  prove  the  strength  which  the  popular  party 
had  regained  under  his  adroit  but  unseen  management.  It  is  wo»th 
noting  that  in  this  year,  when  he  first  appeared  as  master  of  the 
forum,  was  born  his  sist<;r's  son,  M.  Octavius,  who  reaped  the  fruit 
of  all  his  ambitious  endeavors. 

The  year  was  now  fast  waning,  and  nothing  was  known  to  the 
l)ulilic  of  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  Catiline.  That  dark  and  enter- 
jirising  person  had  offered  hinseif  again  as  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  he  was  anxious  to  keep  all  quiet  till  the  result  was  known. 
But  Cicero  had  become  actiuainied  with  a  woman  named  Fulvia. 
mistress  to  Curius,  one  of  C^atiline's  confidential  friends,  and  by  her 
means  he  obtained  immediate  knowledge  of  all  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators.  At  length  he  considered  ! hem  so  fai'  advanced,  that  on 
the  21st  of  October  he  convened  the  senate  and  laid  all  his  informa- 
tion before  them.  So  convinced  were  they  of  the  danger,  that  on  the 
next  day  a  decree  was  framed  to  invest  the  consuls  with  dictatorial 
power,  to  be  used  at  their  discretion.  At  present,  however,  this  de- 
cree was  kept  secret. 

Soon  after,  the  consular  comitia  were  held,  and  the  election  of  the 
centuries  fell  on  D.  Junius  Silauus  and  L.  Liciuuis  Murcna,  Lvjth  of 
them  adherents  of  the  senatorial  part}'.  Catiline,  d'sapi^o;uleci  of  his 
last  hopes  of  election,  convened  his  friends  at  t!ie  houst  of  M.  Por- 
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ciu9  L^ca,  on  the  nights  of  the  Gth  and  7th  of  ^ov^^l^i'^y.*  ^",^^^^5 
this  meelino-  it  was  determined  to  proceed  to  action.     C.  M.iUus,  an 
oldcTnturioa   who  had  been  employed  in  levying  troops  secretly  ui 
Etruria  Tas    ent  to  Fiesnlaj  as  headquarters,  and  ordered  to  prepare 
for  war  ;  Catiline  and  the  rest  of  his  associates  ^ere  to  orgamze  rev- 
olutionary movements  within  the  city.  t,,^„„„i, 
Cicero  was  immediately  informed  of  these  resolutions  through 
•  FuMaan^  resolved  to  dally  no  longer  with  the  perU.     He  sumTnoned 
Uhe  senate  to  meet  on  the  8th  of  November  m  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
.  Stator      Catiline,  himself  a  senator,  with  marvellous  etYronteiy  ap- 
peared in  his  place  ;  but  every  senator  quitted  the  bench  on  whic 
he  took  his  seat  and  left  him  alone.     Cicero  now  rose  and  delivered 
at  famous  speech  which  is  entitled  his  First  O-'^^tion  against  C^iline. 
The  conspirator  attempted  to  reply  ;  but  a  general  shout  of  execia- 
tion  drowned  his  voice.     Unable  to  obtain  a  hearing,   he  left  the 
inate-house;  and,  perceiving  that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  re- 
ma?nedatRome  he  summoned  his  associates  together,  and  handed 
TrSe  execution  of  hi,  designs  at  home  to  M.  Lentuus  Sura,  p^tor 
of  the  city  and  C.  Cethegus,  while  on  that  same  night  he  himselt 
Mt  Rome'to  join  Malliur  at  Fiesukc.     On  the  following  morning 
Cicero  assembled  the  people  in  the  forum,  and  there  in  his  second 
s,  eeS  h^  tSd  them  of  the  flight  of  Catiline  and  explained  Us  cause 
^  The  senate  now  made  a  second  decree,  in  which  Catiline  and  Mal- 
lius  were  proclaimed  public  enemies  ;  and  the  consul  Antonius  was 
IirrecTedti  take  tl.e  command  of  an  army  destined  to  act  against 
him.  while  to  Cicero  Avas  committed  the  care  ot  the  Clt3^     Cicero 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  act  ;  for  he  was  not  able  to  bring  forward  Ful- 
via  as  a  witness,  and  after  the  late  proceedings  against  Ral>inus  he 
was  obliged  to  be  very  cautious  in  resorting  to  the  use  of  d.ctatoria 
I  uwer      But  at  this  moment  he  obtained  full  and  direct  proof  of  the 
mentions  of  the  conspirators.     There  were  then  present  at  Rome 
amlmlS^dors  from  .he  Allobroges,   whose  busmess  it  was  to  solicit 
relief  from  the  oppression  of  their  governors  and  from  the    debts 
whif:h  thev  liad  inVurred  to  the  Roman  treasury.     The  senate  heard 
them   coldlv,  and  Lentulus  took  a<lvantage  ot  tie.r  disconten    to 
make  overtures  to  them  in  hoi.e  of  obtcunmg  military  au   from  their 
countrymen  against  the  senatorial  leaders.     At  tu si   hey  l.'ot  a  ready 
ear  to  his  offers,  but  thr,ught  it  prudent  to  disclose  these  olU'i^  tt  q 
Fal)ius  Hanga.  whose  family  ha.l  long  been  engaged  to  protect  tlitMr 
interests  at  Rome.+     Fabius  at  once  comuiunicated  with  Cicero._   ijy 
the  cousul's  directions,  tlie  AUobrogian  envoys  continued  their  m- 

*  Oiir  Ian   mil  0'  1!  c      In  thiH  and  all  follouin;,'  daten  cormlion  i.y.st  be  raade 

j;;f;;ii:i;^v;e^!n'i'o  n!:;  .Xiu.,  .lay  w.,at  we  can  n.  m^ht  or  t...  otu  of 
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trigue  with  Leutulus,  and  demanded  written  orders,  signed  by  bim- 
self,  Cctlic'gus,  and  others  of  tlie  chief  conspirators,  to  serve  as  cre- 
dentials to  their  nation.  Bearin*;;  these  fatal  documents,  they  set  out 
from  Rome  on  tlie  evening  of  the  3d  of  December  (otli  of  February 
B.C.),  accompanied  by  one  T.  Vulturcius,  wlio  carried  letters  from 
Leutulus  to  Catiline  himself.  Cicero,  kept  in  full  information  of 
every  fact,  ordered  the  pnttors  L.  Flaccus  and  C.  Pomptinus  to 
take  post  with  a  suf!icicut  force  upon  the  IMulvian  Bridge.  Here  the 
envoys  were  quietly  arrested,  together  with  Vulturcius,  and  all  their 
papers  were  seized. 

Early  next  morning,  Cicero  sent  for  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the 
others  who  liad  signed  the  Allobrogian  credentials,  to  his  house. 
Ltterly  ignorant  of  what  had  pas.sed,  they  came  ;  and  the  consul, 
liolding  the  pnetor  Lentulus  by  the  hand,  and  followed  by  the  rest, 
went  straight  to  the  Temple  of  Concord,  where  he  had  summoned 
the  .senate  to  meet.  Vulturcius  and  the  Allobrogian  envoys  were 
now  brought  in,  and  the  praetor  Flaccus  produced  the  papers  which 
he  had  seized.  The  evidence  was  so  clearly  bi  ought  to  a  point  that 
the  conspirators  at  once  confessed  their  liaudwriting  ;  and  the  .senate 
decreed  that  Lentulus  should  be  deprived  of  his  pitctorship,  and 
that  he  with  his  accomplices  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  eminent 
senators,  who  were  to  be  answerable  for  their  persons.  Lentulus  fell 
to  the  charge  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  was  then  aedile,  Cethegus 
to  that  of  Q.  Corniiicius,  Statilius  to  Ciesar,  Gabiuius  to  Crassus, 
Caeparius  to  Cn.  Terentius.  Lnmediateiy  after  the  execution  of  this 
decree,  Cicero  went  forth  into  the  forum,  and  in  his  third  speech  de- 
tailed to  the  assembled  people  all  the  circumstances  which  had  been 
discovered.  Not  only  liad  two  knights  been  commissioned  by 
Cethegus  to  kill  Cicero  in  his  chamber,  a  fate  which  the  consul 
eluded  by  refusing  them  admission,  but  it  had  been  resolved  to  set 
the  city  on  lire  in  twelve  places  at  once,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
Catiline  and  Mallius  were  ready  to  advance  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force.  Lentulus,  who  belonged  to  the  great  Cornelian  gens,  had 
been  buoyed  up  by  a  Sibylline  prophecy,  which  promised  the  domin- 
ion over  Rome  to  "  three  C's  :"  he  was  to  be  the  third  Cornelius 
after  Cornelius  Cinna  and  Cornelius  Sylla.  But  it  was  to  his  slug- 
gish remissness  that  the  tiery  Cethegus  attributed  their  ignominious 
failure  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  chief  conduct  of  the  business 
had  been  left  to  this  desperate  man,  some  attempt  at  a  rising  would 
have  been  made. 

The  certainty  of  danger  and  the  feeling  of  escape  filled  all  hearts 
with  indignation  against  the  Catilinarian  ganir  ;  and  for  a  moment 
Cicero  and  the  senate  rose  to  the  height  of  popularity. 

Two  days  after  (December  5  =  February  7,  02  "n.c),  tlie  senate 
was  once  more  summoned  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  captive  conspira- 
tors. Silanus,  as  consul-elect,  was  first  asked  his  opinion,  and  he 
gave  it  in  favor  of  death.     Ti.  Nero  moved  that  th.-j  question  sliould 
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runtteaf  Stige.her    a„d  prop'ised  that  the  pns^^^^^^^^^^ 

''■SetJc^ulell'orulrcotit'^ri^c  consul  c.,e«  M.rc„a. as 
indie  edlC.  Suli.iclus.  one  ot  Uis  competitors,  for  l'"l«;0.     TUe 

SSsir^skts:if:itaS":^"a?i::j!;;!is;'°;j;;l^i; 

t'SiKfisaiuS  «.T,cgal  pedantry  of  «*^;- -J^  ',y  Ms 
nr-iffif-able  stoicism  of  Cato  show  liow  highly  he  Wd,s  clatea  ny  ms 
Ef  "ucce'ssfurmanu,emeut  ia  crushing  the  co,jspn.cy  a  hom^^ 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Murena  was  guilty.  Ihe  onlj  argum^'" 
of  anv  force  us.'<l  in  his  defence  by  Cicero  was  h.s  sta  ement  of  the 
danger  of  Tea"  in-  the  state  with  but  one  consul  when  Catiline  was  a 
fhefe-urol  an  army  in  the  Held  And  this  argument  probably  it 
WW  tint  nrocured  the  acHiuiltal  of  the  eonsul-elect. 

Tl  e  sequd  n  av  e  bricllv  related.  Before  the  execution  of  his  ac- 
complicerCaUline  wa.  at  the  head  of  two  c<miplete  legions,  cons  s t- 
fnTcSvof  Sylla's  veterans.  But  servile  insurrections  >"  Apulia 
Lndo  her  places,  on  which  Catiline  .-"•^"^jr''!.  ^yf^^^^^Pf^^JI^^y,,^  " 
Dressed  •  his  own  small  armv  was  very  im|)erfeclly  armed  ,  and  thur 
Sr  avo  ded  a  conflict  with  Antonius.  who  was  eonl.nuc.l  in  com- 
ui^i^o  consul.  When  the  failure  of  the  ph.l  at  home  reached 
Sri^i^ents.  many  deserted  .a..l.C;ati1ine  <^^^];^^^,^^ 
wnnd  his  retreat  by  Pistoja  nto  Cisalpine  C»aul.  But  tlie  p.i-s^es  wuc 
^SSl.l".S^i'y  tie  pioVnutorMetellus  Celcr  ;  t^«  -;-  ;  >;^;';;;^ 
was  ciosc  behind  ;  and  it  became  uecesiary  cilhcr  to  light  oi  buncu- 
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der.  Catiline  jvnd  liis  despeiadoes  chose  the  braver  course.  His 
small  army  was  drawu  up  wilh  skill.  Aiitouius,  niiudfui  of  former 
intimacy'  with  Catiline,  alleged  illui-ss  as  a  plea  for  giving  up  the 
command  of  his  troops  to  M.  Petreius,  a  skilful  soldier.  A  sliort  but 
desperate  coulliet  followed.  Maliius  and  his  best  otlicers  fell  light- 
ing bravely.  Catiliue,  after  doing  the  duties  of  a  good  geuersd  and  a 
brave  soldier,  saw  that  the  day  \vas  lost,  and  rushing  into  the  thick 
of  battle  fell  with  many  wounds,  lie  was  taken  up,  sliil  breathing, 
■with  a  menacing  frown  stamped  upon  his  brow.  None  were  taken 
prisoners  ;  all  who  died  had  their  wounds  in  front. 

It  is  impossible  to  part  from  this  strange  history  without  adding  a- 
word  with  respect  to  the  part  taken  by"Ca;sar  and  Crassus.  Both 
these  eminent  persons  were  supposed  to  have  been  more  or  less  privy 
to  Catiline's  designs.  If  the  lirst  conspiracy  attributed  to  Catiline 
had  succeeded,  we  are  told  that  the  assassins  of  the  consuls  had  in- 
tended to  declare  Crassus  dictator,  and  that  Ca;sar  was  to  be  master 
of  the  horse.  Suetonius,  in  his  love  for  improbable  gossip,  goes  so 
far  as  to  make  Cajsar  a  princip:d  actor  in  that  lirst  conspiiacy  ;  and 
many  senators  believed,  or  determined  to  believe,  that  he  at  least,  if 
not  Crassus,  was  guilty. 

Nothing  seems  more  improbable  than  that  Crassus  should  have 
countenanced  a  plan  which  involved  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and 
-whicii  nmst  have  been  followed  by  the  ruin  of  credit.  He  had  con- 
stantly employed  the  laige  fortune  which  he  had  amassed  in  the  Syl- 
lan  proscription  for  the  purposes  of  speculation  and  jobbing.  One 
protitable  branch  of  the  latter  business  was  to  buy  up  promising 
youths,  give  them  a  first-rate  education  in  music  or  any  art  to  which 
they  showed  an  aptitude,  and  then  sell  them  at  enormous  prices.  Spec- 
idations  of  this  sort  could  only  succeed  in  abtaleof  jioiitical  security. 
To  a  money-lender,  speculator,  and  jobljer,  a  violent  revolution,  at- 
tended by  destruction  of  i)roperty  and  promising  abolition  of  debts, 
would  he  of  all  things  the  least  desirable.  Crassus  was  not  without 
ambition,  but  he  never  gratified  the  lust  of  power  at  the  expense  of 
his  purse. 

The  case  against  Caesar  bears  at  first  sight  more  likelihood.  Sal- 
lust  represents  Cato  as  hinting  that  Casar's  wish  to  spaie  the  con- 
spirators arose  from  Ids  complicity  wilh  them.  As  that  unliinching 
politician  was  .speaking  in  the  debate  on  the  punishment  of  the  con- 
spirators, a  note  was  privately  i)ut  into  Ca-sar's  hand.  Cato  stopj^ed 
and  demanded  that  the  note  should  be  read  aloud.  Caesar  handed  it 
to  his  accuser  ;  it  Avas  a  billet-doux  iVom  Scrvilia,  the  sister  of  Cato 
himself  and  wife  of  Silanus.  "  Take  it,  drunkard,"  retorted  the  disap- 
pointed .speaker.  This  first  attack,  tiien,  had  signally  failed.  But  in 
the  next  year  (02  B.C.),  after  Cajsar  had  entered  upon  his  pra'torship, 
accusations  were  ))rought  against  .several  persons  who  were  doubtless 
guilty.  Among  them  Autionius,  tlie  accomplice  of  Catiline  in  his 
first  conspiracy,  earnestly  implored  Cicero  to  be  his  advocate.     The 
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orator  refused,  anJ  Autronius  was  condemned.  But,  immediately 
after  this,  the  world  was  scandalized  to  see  the  orator  uudertake  the 
defence  of  P.  Svlla,  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Autronius,  when 
both  were  ejected  from  the  consulship— more  especially  when  it  was 
whispered  that  he  had  received  a  large  sum  lor  his  services.  The 
speech  remains,  and  a  comparison  of  this  pleading  with  his  Catilina- 
rian  speeches  shows  that  the  latitude  which  Cicero  allowed  himself 
as  an  advocate  was  liltle  compatil)le  with  his  new  character  of  a  po- 
litical leader.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  iudictment  against 
P.  Sylla,  the  success  which  had  lately  attended  their  political  efforts 
encouraged  some  of  the  senatorial  chiefs  to  raise  a  formal  accusation 
against  Cffisar.  A  person  called  Vettius,  already  employed  by  Cicero 
as  a  spy,  had  made  a  gainful  trade  of  his  informations,  and  he  offered 
to  produce  a  letter  from  Csesar  to  Catiline  which  would  prove  his 
guilt.  Curius  also  came  forward  with  similar  assertions.  Cicero 
and  the  more  prudent  of  the  senators  wished  at  ouce  to  quash  these 
tales.  But  Caesar  would  not  be  content  with  this,  and  in  full  senate 
he  called  on  the  ex-coasul  to  state  what  he  knew  of  the  matter. 
Cicero  rose,  and  in  the  most  explicit  manner  declared  that  so  far 
from  Caesar  being  implicated  in  the  plot,  he  had  done  all  that  could 
be  expected  from  a  good  citizen  to  assist  in  crushing  it.  The  people. 
having  learned  Avhat  was  the  question  before  the  senate,  crowded  to 
the  doors  of  the  house  and  demanded  Caesar's  safety.  IIis  appear- 
ance assured  them,  and  he  was  welcomed  with  loud  applause.  It 
was  only  by  his  interference  that  Vettius  was  saved  from  iK-ing  torn 
in  pieces.  Curius  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  reward  which  ha<l 
been  promised  for  his  information. 

In  truth,  of  evidence  to  prove  Cajsar's  complicity  with  Catiline, 
there  was  really  none  :  and  the  further  the  case  is  examined  the  less 
appears  to  be  tlie  probability  of  such  complicity.  The  course  he  had 
pursued  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  power  of  the  senatorial 
aristocracy  was  perfectly  consistent,  and  had  been  so  successful 
hitherto  that  he  was  little  likely  to  al)andon  it  at  this  precise  moment 
for  a  scheme  of  reckle-ss  ruin  and  violence  from  which  others  would 
reap  the  chief  advantage.  ?>en  if  Catiline  had  succeeded,  he  must 
have  been  crushed  alniost  immediately  by  Pompey,  who  was  i)repar- 
ing  to  return  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  legions.  The  de- 
sire of  Cujsiir  to  save  the  lives  of  Lcntulus.  Ccthcgus,  and  the  rest,  is 
at  once  explained,  when  we  remember  that  lie  had  just  before  pro- 
moted the  prosecution  of  llaliirius  for  obeying  an  order  of  the  very 
kind  against  whicii  he  now  argued.  As  the  leader  of  the  party  of 
the  Gracchi,  of  Haturninus,  and  of  Marius,  it  was  his  cue  always  and 
everywiiere  to  protest  against  the  absolute  power  assumed  by  the 
•enate  in  such  emergencies  as  unconstitutional  and  illegal.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  suspected  the  designs  of  Catiline  ;  and  at 
an  earlier  i)eriod  he  may  have  been  sounded  by  that  reckless  person, 
ua  a  well-known  opponent  of  the  senate.     But  without  claiming  for 
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Caesar  any  credit  for  priuoijik!  or  scnipiilosity,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude thai  il  was  titterly  inexpedient  lor  liim  to  have  any  ilcaliugs 
Willi  Catiline  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was  the  last  man  to  bo 
jaaisled  into  a  rash  enterprise  which  was  not  expedient  for  himself. 


CHAPTER  II. 

« 

pompet's    return— first  triumvirate— c^s.vr's   consulship— 
CLODius.     (G3-58  B.C.) 

In  the  first  heat  of  his  triumph,  Cicero  disclosed  the  weakness  of 
his  character.  He  was,  to  speak  plainly,  full  of  inordinate  vanity,  a 
quality  which  above  all  others  deprives  a  man  of  the  social  and  polit- 
ical influence  which  may  otherwise  be  due  to  his  inteurity,  industry, 
and  ability.  The  more  violent  among  the  senators  wiio  liad  taken 
him  for  their  leader  in  the  Catiliuarian  troubles  were  ollended  by  his 
refusal  to  assail  Ctesar  ;  all  the  order  Avas  disgusted  by  the  constant 
iteration  of  his  merits.  An  oligarchy  will  readily  accept  the  services 
of  men  of  the  people  ;  but  they  never  cordially  unite  with  them,  and 
never  forgive  a  marked  assumption  of  personal  superiority.  But  it 
vi'as  not  only  the  senate  at  home  that  was  irritated  by  hearing  Cicero 
repeat,  "  I  am  the  savior  of  Rome  ;  I  am  the  father  of  my  coun- 
try." Pompey  was  now  in  Greece,  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  Italy, 
and  he  had  been  watching  Cicero's  rise  to  political  eminence  not 
without  jealousy.  Metellus  Nepos,*  his  legate,  had  already  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  instructions  from  his  chief,  and  had  been 
elected  Tribune  for  the  next  year.  Cicero,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  wTote  Pompey  a  long  account  of  his  consulate,  in  which  he 
had  the  ill  address  to  compare  his  own  triumph  over  Catiline  whh 
Pompey's  eastern  conquests.  The  general  in  his  reply  took  no  no- 
lice  of  Cicero's  actions  ;  and  the  orator  wrote  him  a  submissive  let- 
ter, in  which  he  professes  his  hope  of  playing  Lselius  to  his  great 
correspondent's  Africanus.  Meanwhile  Metellus  Nepos  had  entered 
upon  his  tribuniciau  office,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  disapproval  of 
Cicero's  conduct  in  putting  citizens  to  death  without  trial.  On  the 
calends  of  January,  when  the  ex-consul  intended  to  have  delivered 
an  elaborate  panegyric  on  himself  and  the  senate  for  their  conduct 
in  the  late  events,  the  tribune  interdicled  him  from  speaking  at  ail. 
He  could  do  nothing  more  than  step  forward  and  swear  aloud  that 
"  he  alone  had  preserved  the  republic."     The  people,  not  yet  recov- 

•  Sfveral  Mc.telli  are  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  this  period.  MetflhiB  Nepos 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Metellus  t'eler,  who  hh  jirutor  was  in  Hrms  against 
Catiline  in  Cii^alpine  Gaul.  They  weri^  greut-grandious  of  MetLlhiB  Balearicus,  and 
therefore  dietaui  cousiua  of  Mctclhis  Pius. 
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ered  from  the  fear  of  Catilme  and  Ins  cre^^^  shouted  in  answer  that 
^^^£fel^J^^VpoVfollowed  up  this  assauU  by  two  hills-one  empow- 
the Bther  invest  ng  ^"^ I^^^'^'^^^i^^^ied  both  these 
°'  r^''^^^'^^  b  o^a  ^read  them  t  J  Ihe  people  previ- 

lowed.     But  popular  feehug  ^as  at  P  c^°'^\.;^;'{^       ^  l^is  bills, 

mmmmm 

S^P^r^'  '  Cai^  "-mumsl^^p^osed  the  applK:ation.  and  it  was 
rpfused      This  tiiumph.   the  Ihinl  which  he  had  enjoyed,  did     ot 
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gave  the  orator  nn  op]ioitiinity  of  delivering  the  elaborate  speech 
whicli  lie  hail  proparoil  I'ur  the  calends  of  January.  Cicero  sat  down 
amid  cheers  from  all  sides  of  the  house.  It  was  probably  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  his  life.* 

The  consuls-elect  were  L.  Afranius,  an  old  and  attached  officer  of 
Pompey,  and  Q.  Metellus  Celcr,  elder  brother  of  Nepos.f  The  chief 
officers  of  state,  therefore,  seemed  likely  to  be  at  the  beck  of  the 
great  general.  But  Afranius  proved  to 'be  a  cipher  on  the  political 
staije,  and  Metelhis  Celer,  exasperated  because  Pompey  had  just  di- 
vorced his  sister,  sided  warndy  with  the  senate.  Ca\sar  was  in  Far- 
ther Spain  ;  Crassus,  stimulated  (as  we  have  said)  by  ancient  jeal- 
ousy, had  shown  a  disposition  to  oppose  Pompey  ;  and  the  game,  if 
prudently  played,  might  have  been  won  by  the  senatorial  leaders. 
But  about  this  time  they  lost  Catulus,  their  most  respected  and  most 
prudent  chief  ;  and  the  blind  obstinacy  of  Metellus  Celer,  Calo,  and 
others,  converted  Pompey  fiom  his  cold  neutrality  into  a  warm  an- 
tagonist. 

During  his  stay  in  the  East  after  the  death  of  Mithridales,  he  had 
•  formed  ))rovince3  and  re-distributed  kingdoms  by  his  own  judgment, 
unassisted  by  the  senatorial  commission,  which  usually  advised  a 
proconsul  in  such  matters.  lie  now  ajiplied  to  have  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  had  made  confirmed  by  authority  of  the  senate. 
But  Lucullus  and  Metellus  Crcticus,  though  they  had  been  allowed 
the  honors  of  a  triumph,  were  not  unjustly  irritated  at  seeing  that  in 
the  blaze  of  his  triumphant  success  their  own  unquestionable  merits 
had  been  utterly  over-past  and  forgotten.  They  spoke  warmly  m 
the  senate  of  the  unfair  appropriation  of  their  labors  by  Pompey, 
and  persuaded  the  jealous  majority  to  withhold  the  desired  confir- 
mation. 

At  the  same  time  a  tribune  named  L.  Flavins  proposed  an  agrarian 
law  i)y  which  it  was  proposed  to  assign  certain  lands  in  guerdon  to 
Pompey 's  veteran  soldiers.  It  seems  that  b}'  the  original  terms  of 
this  bill  certain  of  Sylla's  assignments  Avcro  ciuicelled,  and  thus  arose 
a  general  sense  of  insecurit}"  in  such  property,  till  Cicero  came  for- 
ward and  proposed  the  removal  of  all  tlieso  objectionable  clauses. 
But  even  in  this  amended  form  the  law,  like  all  "agrarian  laws,  was 
hateful  to  the  senate.  The  consul  Metellus  Celer  opposed  it  with 
rancorous  determination  ;  and  Pompej',  who  disliked  popular  tu- 
mults, suffered  the  measure  to  be  withdn^  wn,  and  brooded  over  the  in- 
sult in  haughty  silence.  Cicero  made  advances  to  the  great  man,  . 
and  received  scraps  of  praise  and  flattery,  which  pleased  him  and  de- 
ceived him,  while  it  increased  the  coldness  which  had  already  sprung 

*  For  a  lively  description  of  the  whole  gcene,  fee  Cicero's  letter  to  Atticos,  1. 14. 
t  It  was  from  ibis  year  that  Pollio  hegan  his  history  ol  this  civil  war  : 

"Motiim  ex  Matello  Consule  civicum, 
Belliquecaiisas,"  etc.— Horat.  Od.  ii.  1. 
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nn  between  liim  and  the  senatorial  chiefs.  But  Pompey  well  knew 
the  political  impotence  of  the  great  orator,  and  it  was  tn  a  very 
different  quarter  that  he  cast  his  eyes  to  gain  support  against  the 

senate.  ,  j      ca     •     •,    r 

Caisar  (as  we  have  said)  had  taken  his  departure  for  bpain  before 
Pompey's  return.  In  tliat  province  he  had  availed  himself  of  some 
disturbances  on  the  Lusitanian  border  to  declare  war  against  that 
gallant  people.  He  overran  their  country  with  constant  success,  and 
then  t\irned  his  arms  against  the  Galltecians,  who  seem  to  have  been 
unmolested  since  the  days  of  Dec.  Brutus.  In  two  campaigns  he 
became  master  of  spoils  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  off  a  great  portion 
of  his  debts,  but  also  to  enrich  his  soldiery.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  must  have  acted  with  great  severity  to  wring  these  large 
Bums  from  the  native  Spaniards.  He  never,  indeed,  took  any 
thought  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  not  sul)ject  to  Roman  rule. 
But  he  was  careful  not  to  be  guilty  of  oppression  toward  the  provm, 
cials  :  his  rule  in  the  Spanish  provinces  was  long  remarked  for  its 
equitable  adjustment  of  debts  and  taxes  due  to  the  Roman  publicani 
and  money-lenders. 

He  left  Spain  in  time  to  reach  Rome  before  the  consular  elec- 
tions of  the  year  60  B.C.  ;  for  he  intended  to  present  himself  as  a 
candidate.  i3ut  he  also  claimed  a  triumph,  and  till  this  was  over  he 
could  not  begin  his  canvass.  He  therefore  applied  to  the  senate  for 
leave  to  sue  for  the  consulship  without  presenting  himself  personally 
in  the  city.  The  senate  probably  repented  of  their  stiffness  in  re- 
fusing Pompey's  demand  a  year  before,  and  were  disposed  to  make 
a  merit  of  granting  Caesar's  request.  But  Cato,  Avho  never  would 
give  way  to'  a  plea  of  expediency  except  in  favor  of  his  own  party, 
adjourned  the  decision  of  the  (piestion  by  speaking  against  time  ; 
and  Ca;sar,  wiio  .scorned  tlie  appearance  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
ality of  power,  relinquished  his  triumph  and  entered  the  city.  He 
found  Pompey,  as  he  expected  to  lind  him,  in  high  dudgeon  with 
the  senate  ;  for  secret  negotiations  had  already  been  opened  between 
them.  To.strensrthen  their  hands  still  further,  Cajsar  proposed  to  in- 
clude Crassus  iutlieir  treaty.  Tliis  ricii  and  unpopular  nobleman 
had,  as  we  liave  seen,  made"  advances  to  Cicero  and  to  the  senate  ; 
hut 'these  advanc:es  ha<l  l)eeti  ill  received,  and  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to 
the  overtures  of  tlic  dexterous  negotiator  who  now  addres.scd  liim. 
Pompey  also,  at  the  instance  of  Cicsar,  relinfjuislied  the  old  enmity 
■which  he  bore  to  Crassus  ;  and  thus  was  formed  that  famous  cabal 
which  is  commonly,  though  improperly,  called  the  First  Triumvi- 
rate.* It  was  at  present  kept  studiou.sly  secret,  and  Cicero  for  some 
time  after  coimted  upon  Pomju^y  for  neutralizing  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  Cajsar,  whose  expc.'Ctcd  return  filled  him  with  apprehension. 

♦  Impropprly  bcraiinc  it  wan  a  hccrct  coiiiliiimtion,  and  not  nn  open  iis-iiniplion 
of  political  power,  euch  as  to  Roman  ears  wae  implied  in  tiie  word  triumvirale. 
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Thus  supported  secret!}'  by  the  influence  of  Pompe}',  by  the  weallh 
of  Crassur,,  and  by  his  own  ])opularily,  Cyesar  was  elected  to  the  con- 
sulship by  acelamafiou.  He  had  formed  a  coalition  with  L.  Lucceius, 
a  mau  of  letters,  who  had  takeu  an  active  i)art  against  Catiline,  and 
who  was  expected  to  write  a  memoir  of  CMccro^s  considthip.  But 
the  senatorial  chiefs  exhausted  every  art  of  intrigue  and  bribery  to 
secure  the  return  of  ^J.  Calpuruius  Bibulus,  who^'had  been  the  col- 
league of  C'lcsar  in  his  previous  oftices,  and  was  known  to  be  a  man  of 
uuiliuehing  resolution,  lie  was  son-in-law  to  C'ato,  who  to  ol)lain  a 
political  advantage  did  not  hesitate  to  sanction  tie  bribery  and  cor- 
rupt practices  which  on  other  occasions  he  loudly  denounced. 
Bibulus  was  elected  ;  and  from  the  resolute  antagonism  of  the  two 
consuls,  the  approaching  year  secured  big  with  danger. 

Cajsar  began  the  acts  of  his  consulship  by  a  measure  so  adroitly 
drawn  up  as  to  gratify  at  once  his  own  adherents  and  Pompey  and 
Cicero.  It  was  an  agrarian  law,  framed  very  carefully  on  the 
model  of  that  which  had  been  proposed  last  year  i)y  Pomjiey's  agents 
and  amended  by  the  orator.  Before  brmging  it  forward  in  Ihe  pop- 
ular assembly,  he  read  it  over  clause  by  cTause  in  the  senate,  and  not 
even  Cato  was  able  to  find  fault.  But  Bibulus  declared  that  the 
measure,  however  cautiously  framed,  was  revolutionary,  and  should 
not  pass  Avhile  he  was  consul.  He  therefore  refused  to  sanction  any 
further  meetings  of  the  senate.  Ca>sar,  unable  to  convene  the  great 
council  without  the  consent  of  his  colleague,  now  threw  himself 
upon  the  people,  anil  enlarged  his  agrarian  bill  to  the  dimension  of 
the  laws  formerly  proposed  by  Cinna  and  by  Rullus.  Cicero  now 
took  alarm,  and  the  senatorial  order  united  in  opposition  to  any  dis- 
tribution of  their  favorite  Campanian  lands.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  taking  the  votes  of  the  people,  the  most  violent  of  the  oligarchy 
met  at  the  house  of  Bibulus.  Hence  they  sallied  out  into  the  forum 
and  attempted  to  dissolve  the  assembly  bj'  force.  But  Ca'sar  ordered 
his  lictors  to  arrest  Cato  ;  Lucullus  was  only  saved  from  violence 
by  the  consul  himself,  and  the  other  kaders  were  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  After  this  vain  effort,  in  which  the  senators  set  an 
example  of  violence,  Bibulus  attempted  to  stop  proceedings  by  send- 
ing word  that  he  was  engaged  in  consulting  the  heavens  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  assembly  could  be  legally  held  ;  and  that,  till  his 
divinations  were  concluded,  no  business  was  to  be  done.  But  Caesar 
set  his  message  at  naught,  and  proceeded  as  if  all  formalities  had 
been  regularly  observed.  Finding  that  arms  and  auguries  were 
equally  powerless,  Bibulus  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  term  of  office,  and  contented  himself  with  protesting 
from  time  to  time  against  the  acts  of  his  colleague.  After  this  vic- 
tory, Cajsar  called  u]>on  Pompey  and  Crassus  before  the  whole  assem- 
bly to  express  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  bill.  Pompey 
■warmly  approved  it,  and  declared  that  if  others  drew  swords  to  op- 
pose it  he  would  cover  it  with  his  shield.     Crassus  spoke  in  a  similar 
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Strain  After  this  public  manifestation  of  the  union  of  the  triumvirs 
all  opposition  ceased.  The  bill  became  law,  and  C«sar  forced  every 
senator  to  swear  obedience  to  ils  provisions.  Cato  and  some  others 
made  a  struggle,  but  finally  complied.     Cicero  looked  on  m  blank 

Ca?sar  immediately  followed  up  this  successful  movement  by  pro- 
curing-from  the  peoi^le  a  full  ackuo\\ledgmeut  of  Pompey's  acts  m 
the  East  Here  again  the  senate  saw  what  they  had  captiously  re- 
fused employed  as^'a  means  for  cementing  the  union  of  the  trmmvu-s 
a-^ainst  them.  It  was  also  a  great  annoyance  that  tlie  department  of 
forei'm  affairs,  which  they  regarded  as  absolutely  their  own,  should 
thus  unceremoniously  be  invaded  by  the  assembly  of  the  people.  _ 
The  next  step  taken  by  the  dexterous  consul  was  to  establish  his 
credit  with  another  class  in  the  community,  the  Equites,  who  also 
(it  may  be  observed)  were  especially  favored  both  by  Pompey  and 
Cicero.  The  orator,  during  his  consulship,  had  prided  himself  on 
effectin-J-  a  union  between  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders.  Hie 
tax-collectors  (it  seems)  had  made  a  high  offer  for  the  taxes  of  Asia 
at  the  last  auction,  and  they  prayed  to  be  let  off  their  contract 
Cicero  undertook  their  cause,  and  at  the  time  when  he  rclinciuislied 
office  had  good  hopes  of  success.  But  Cato,  always  jealous  ot  indul- 
gent measures,  opposed  it  with  his  utmost  force,  and  the  Lquites 
were  held  strictly  to  tlieir  bargain.  At  C;esar's  suggestion,  a  law 
was  passed  remitting  a  tliird  part  of  wliat  they  had  agreed  to  give 
Tlie  refusal  of  the  senate  appears  to  have  b-en  somewhat  harsh  ;  and 
the  favor  which  they  might  have  achieved  with  little  loss  was  trans- 
f(!rred  to  their  most  "dangerous  enemy. 

Other  popular  laws,  mostly  beneficial  in  their  tendency,  were 
passed  at  the  instance  of  Ctesar,  among  which  may  be  noted  on  3 
which  at  an  earlier  stage  might  have  done  much  toward  establishing 
the  authority  of  tiie  senate,  liy  forcing  it  into  harmony  with  public 
opinion.  By  tlie  law  in  (picstioii  it  was  provided  that  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  the  senate  shoiilil  be  regularly  published. 

Before  he  (piitled  ollice,  C;esar  determined  to  provide  for  his  future 
power.  Tiie  senate  had  assigned  him  the  insignificant  province  of 
managing  the  forests  and  public  pastures  of  Italy.  But  the  tribune 
ValiuTus,  his  creature,  proposed  a  law  by  which  the  selection  of  con- 
sular provinces  by  the  senate  was  siisi)ended,  and  a  special  iirovi- 
Bion  made  for  CcCsar.  Bv  tliis  law  he  was  invested,  as  proconsul, 
with  tlic  government  of  (lisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  and  the  com- 
mand of  Two  legions  ;  and  this  government  was  conferred  upon  him 
for  tlie  extraordinary  term  of  live  years.  No  doubt  his  purpose  in 
obtiiininir  this  province  was  to  r(;main  as  near  Bonn;  as  i)ossible,  and 
by  means  of  the  troops  necessarily  under  his  command  to  assume  a 
commaniling  pf)sition  with  regard  to  Roman  i)r)iitics.  Circumstances 
unexpectedly  enlarged  his  sphere  of  action,  and  enabled  hmi  to  add 
to  hia  polilicul  .successes  that  which  his  brief  career  in  bpaiu  hardly 
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justified— the  character  of  a  skilful  and  triumplmnt  general.  For 
some  time  past  there  had  been  threatening  movements  in  Transalpine 
Gaul.  The  Allobrogians,  who  had  been  treated  with  little  consider- 
ation after  the  services  rendered  l)y  their  envoys  in  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy,  had  endeavored  to  redress  their  grievances  by  arms,  and 
had  been  subdued  by  Pontinus,  one  of  llie  prtetors  employed  by 
Cicero  in  the  arrest  at  the  Mulvian  Bridge.  The  ^duans  (who  in- 
habited modern  Burgundy),  though  in  alliance  wilh  R(une,  were  .sus- 
pected of  having  favored  this  revolt.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  tho 
Suevi,  a  powerful  German  tribe,  were  threatening  inroads  which  re- 
vived the  memory  of  the  Cimbric  and  Teutonic  times  ;  and  the  Hel- 
vetian mountameers  were  moving  uneasily  within  their  narrow  bor- 
ders. An  able  and  active  commander  was  required  to  meet  these 
various  dangers  ;  and  the  senate  perhaps  thought  that  by  removing 
Ciesar  to  a  distant,  iKTilous,  and  uncertain  war,  they  might  expose 
liim  to  the  risk  of  failure,  or  at  least  that  absence  might  diminish  tho 
prestige  of  his  name.  At  any  rate,  it  was  tiie  senate  which  added 
the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  an  additional  legion,  to  the 
provinces  already  conferred  upon  him  by  ])opular  vote.  Pompcy 
and  Crassus  warmly  supported  the  decree — a  fact  wdiich  might  have 
caused  the  senate  to  repent  of  their  liberality. 

Pompey,  we  have  said,  had  divorced  his  wifeCa3cilia  on  his  return 
from  Asia  ;  and  Ciesar  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
cement  his  political  union  with  Pompey  by  offering  to  him  the  hand 
of  Julia,  his  young  and  beautiful  daughter.  Pompey  accepted  the 
offer,  and  had  noreason  to  repent  it  as  a  liusband,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  effect  on  his  public  career.  The  letters  of  Cicero  to 
Atticnis,  wrilten  during  this  period,  reveal  in  a  very  lively  manner  the 
peri)le.\ity  of  the  orator.  He  still  hoped  against  hope  in  Pompey, 
but  in  private  he  does  not  dissemble  his  mi.sgivings.  At  length  affairs 
took  place  which  effectually  opened  his  eyes.  "^ Early  in  the  day  he 
tries  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter  :  he  represents  his  union 
with  Pompey  as  being  so  close  that  the  young  men  nicknamed  the 
great  general  Cimus  Cicero  ;  lie  professes  his  unshaken  confidence  in 
his  illustrious  friend  ;  he  even  hopes  that  they  may  be  able  to  reform 
Caesar.  His  contldence  is  nuich  shaken  by  Pompey 's  approbation  of 
Cpesar's  agrarian  law  ;  and  he  begins  to  fear  that  the  great  Eastern 
conqueror — Sampsiceranus,  Alabarches,  the  Jerusalemite  (such  are 
the  names  which  he  u.ses  to  indicate  the  haughty  reserve  of  Ppm- 
pey)— is  aiming  at  a  tyranny  ;  then  again  he  relents,  affects  to  believe 
that  young  Curio,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  senate,  is  more  popular 
tiian'Ca-sar,  and  regrets  Pompey's  isolation.  Still  he  believes  in  his 
unaltered  attachment,  and  continues  to  hope  that  he  will  ultimately 
declare  himself  for  the  senate,  till  at  length  he  is  roused  from  his 
waking  dream  by  the  marriage  of  the  great  man  with  Julia,  and  by 
the  approach  of  personal  danger  to  him.sclf. 

During  Ca-sar's  prtctorship,  he  had  lent  the  house  which  belonged 
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tn  l.im  as  chief  pontiff  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
mt-rites  a  X'h  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  but  women  to  be  pres- 
Sit  Youn '  A  p.  Clodius  either  had  or  aspired  to  have  an  intrigue 
■>\  Tv.^.,rrXr  -Pair's  third  wife  and  contrived  to  enter  the  forbid- 
wilh  Porapeia   C jesar  s   liuci  wi^e  discovered  by  his 

^1'^^^^S^^^^oS^^^-^^o.i.nt  enough  to  be  inves- 
Sated  by  tie  senate  But  nothing  was  done  till  the  next  year  when 
cfodius  was  mSstor.     He  was  then  brought  to  trial,  and  pleaded  aq 

S     C^'ar'and  Cicero  were  summoned  as  -;i^°f^f  !fg!;f;7^^^\^;r^- 
Csesar  had  divorced  his  wife  in  consequence  of  t^e  affaii ,  but  pro- 
fpsiMPd  io-norance  of  all    that  had  passed.        AV  hj     tlien,      H  was 
Sked   'Mrave  vou  put  away  your  wife  ?--a  question  to  which  he 
™  the  fan^ous  rJply,   "  Caesar's  wife  must  be  above  suspicion. 
So  on  the  other  hand,  who  justly  detested  the  proa.gate  charac 
ter  of  cSl    s  d  dared  that  he  had  seen  and  spoken  with  Clodms  on 
}?it  very  day  at  Rome.     He  thus  overthrew  his  plea  of  an  alibi,  and 
ollowed  up\us  evidence  by  ^e^fal  pointed  speeches  in  the  sena^^ 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  Clodius.     But  the  m.iuer  ^\a.s 
trSd  as  a  U-ial  of  political  Itrength  ;  by  corruption  and  other  arts^ 
he  w^  acqu     ed  ;  aud,  before  Caesar's  consulship,  he  had  conceived 
?he  desire  os^vtisving  his  vengeance  upon  Cicero  and  the  senate  by 
becomin"  tribune  of  the  plebs^    But  his  patricmn  pedigree-the  so  e 
rehcTthe  old  distinction  betn-een  the  orders-forbade  his  election  to 
[his  office      Sesar,  in  the  first  instance,  attempted  to  gam  the  sup- 
nort  of  Scero  as  he  had  gained  the  support  of  Pompey.  by  promises 
Sthou'S  the  orlr  received  these  advances  with  some  pleasure,  i 
w^  mort°in  the  hope  of  converting  the  popular  statesman  to  his  own 
oph.Sn  tl  an  with  any  thought  of  being  converted.     But  C.T^sar  was 
no   the  man  to  be  led  by  Cicero.     He  soon  sasv   that   he  should  not 
nrcvu^  by  far  means,  and  therefore  endeavored  to  a  arm  the  orator 

V  S  catenin- to  int.oduce  a  law  for  making  Clodius  a  plebeian. 
But  Cicero   eiied  on  Pompev,  and  felt  no  alarm  for  himself.     After 

he  mirr  acre  of  Pompey  with  Julia,  he  still  stood  aloof,  and  presen  - 

V  nrrn'okcd  Cs=5ar  to  fulfil  his  threats.  C.  Antonius,  Cicero  s  col- 
&e-m  the  consulship,  had  lately  returned  from  his  ,^Iacedoman 
government.  He  had  been  guilty  of  more  than  the  usua  measure  of 
fxtorirn  and  oppression,  aiul  Clodius  sought  popularity  by  impeach- 
hS  h  m  Cic."  o  appeared  as  his  advocate,  and  took  occa.sion  to  con- 
Iras    ds  own  forgo  ten  s<.-vices  in  the  Qililinarian  conspiracy  wUi 

he  present  condhion  of  public  affairs.  An  immediate  report  o  this 
iSw us  conveyed  to  Ca?sar.  It  was  delivered  at  noon,  and  the 
sL"af7enioon  cLar  gave  his  consent  to  ^Vrovo^^^l^;,^ 
moving  Clodius  from  his  piitncian  rank  ^  ''^^^"^l^ /f/'"'^,','';  V'-'fJ: 
1,-83  voun..  noble  was  elected  tril)une  tor  the  ensuing  year-that  i-s  for 
r.rtiic      Cicero  was  justly  thrown  iiilo  consternation.  ,     ,.     , 

The  con  ul  ir  elections  weie  equally  disheartening      Ca-sar  had  jus^ 
spoused  Calpurnia.  the  daughter  of  L.  Piso.  who  also  had  beet,  lately 
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accuscil  by  the  busy  Cloilius.  This  Piso  -was  now  chosen  consul,  at 
(.'.Tsar's  nconmicndaliou,  together  -with  Au.  Gabinius,  -who,  as  lii- 
bunc,  hati  niovuil  tlie  law  foi-'confc'iTin|j  the  extraordinary  coniuiaud 
of  the  Mcditcrraucan  u))Ou  Point)ey.  It  was  evident  (hat  these  con- 
suls, one  the  father- in-law  of  Caesar,  the  other  a  mere  creature  of 
Ponipey,  would  serve  as  the  tools  of  the  trinmviral  cabal. 

In  December  Clo'diiis  entered  upon  otlice  as  tribune.  C;psar  did 
not  set  out  for  his  province  before  the  end  of  March  in  the  next  year 
(58  B.C.)  During  these  three  months,  he  was  actively  employed  in 
removing  from  liome  the  persons  most  likely  to  thwart  his  policy. 
Close  tolhe  gates  lay  the  legions  which  he  had  levied  for  service  in 
Gaul  ;  so  that,  if  need  were,  military  force  was  at  hand  to  support 
Clodius  in  the  forum. 

Immediately  after  entering  upon  office,  the  tribune  began  bis  as- 
saults upon  the  senate,  and  Cicero  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his 
attack.  Cffisar  was  deteimined  at  all  risks  to  remove  the  orator  from 
Eome  ;  but  he  was  willing  to  have  spared  him  the  rude  treatment 
which  be  was  certain  to  experience  from  Clodius.  lie  had  therefore 
olfercd  him  first  one  of  the  commissionerships  for  executing  the 
agrarian  law,  and  then  a  lieutenancy  under  himself  in  Gaul.  But 
Cicero  declined  both  olfers,  and  Cirsar  left  him  to  the  mercies  of  the 
vindictive  tribune.  Clodius  at  once  gave  notice  of  a  bill  enacting 
that  any  magistrate  who  had  p>it  Komau  citizens  to  death  without  a 
regular'lriarshould  be  banished  from  the  soil  of  Italy,  thus  embody- 
ing in  a  direct  law  the  principle  which  Ca}sar  had  sought  to  estab- 
lish by  the  indictment  of  Eabirius.  At  first  Cicero  trusted  to  Poin- 
pey  and  his  own  imaginary  popularity.  But  the  haste  with  which 
Cicero  had  acted  was  condemned  by  Metellus  Nepos,  the  agent  of 
Pompey,  oven  before  the  league  with  Cscsar  ;  and  many  who  had  >i]u 
plauded  Cicero  at  the  time  now  took  part  with  Clodius.  Finding 
also  that  the  reckless  tribune  was  supported  by  Ciesar  and  his  legions 
in  the  background,  the  frightened  orator  put  on  mourning,  and  can- 
vassed for  acquittal.  The  greater  part  of  the  senators  and  knights, 
if  we  mav  believe  Cicero,  followed  his  example,  but  Clodius  per- 
severed, and  the  consuls  ordered  the  mourners  to  resume  their  usual 
apparel.  Notwithstanding  this  significant  hint,  he  applied  to  tiiese 
very  magistrates  for  protection.  Gabinius,  the  friend  of  Pompey, 
rudely  repulsed  his  advances  ;  Piso,  the  father-in  law  of  C.Tsar,  gave 
him  fair  words,  but  no  real  hope.  As  a  last  chance,  he  appealed  to 
Pompey  himself,  who  maintained  the  cold  reserve  which  be  had 
affected  ever  since  his  return,  and  told  him,  with  what  in  truth  was 
bitter  mockery,  to  seek  assistance  from  the  consuls.  In  this  des- 
perate case  he  held  c;ounsel  with  his  friends.  Tlie  senators  felt  that 
Cicero's  cause  had  become  their  own,  and  repented  of  the  coldness 
which  they  had  .shown  to  their  most  distinguished  partisan,  since  the 
time  that  he  had  served  them  well  in  the  matter  of  C'atiline's  plot. 
LucuUus  shook  off  his  luxurious  indolence  for  a  moment,  and  ad- 
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1   .  -p. if    iftpr  full  deliberation,  even  Cat'j 

vised  an  appeal  to  arms  ^^^^^:/|  ^^u'^JJe  the  law  passed,  and 
recommended  tlie  orator  to  ^;-;\^,^  J/^,^.i|^^,^''l[e,v7h^^  ^ome, 

wait  for  better  times.  He  compl  ed^  it  ^^^jv  n  ^^^^^_^^^^  ^^^^ 
the  forum,  and  the  senale-hoa^e,  ^^  e  e  a  l  "\^^^  "^    ^  ^^ 

the  capital  before  ^^^%^^^SJl  eienrof  the  audacious  tri- 
was  his  back  turned,  than  ^^f  ■.^7;'"^,'.4^"(3icero  was  expressly  at- 
buna  brought  /n  a  second  b.Ub^  t^^'i^p.oach  within  fou?  hundred 
tacked  by  name.  He  {^f  ,;^^/,f '"^.'l^^jj^^  ^^i^l.in  those  limits  were  sub- 
miles  of  Rome  ;  all  who  ^^'^^^''^f ^  -f '^,^ ''W  ^as  confiscated.  Hi., 
jectedto  heavy  Penal lies  all  ^^^J  P^j^jP/; g.^  ^t  Tusculum  and  at 
favorite  house  on  the  Palatiuc^  "^x'^ip'reat  orator  linoered  on  the 

ruled  by  a  magisu-ateot  the  adverse  l»n5-.  remarkabk 

"^^\  ^    H     v^'.riune  three  years  later  in  company  with  Clodius. 

uutiincliing  and  resolute  .^'^-^^^f ":'  ;'J'\,X;  d  (.li'>archy  ;  and  after 
the  death  of  C-imlus  he  looK    a,  ,  j,„,     ,,,.  .vldch  he  professed 

iiig  the  popular  party     j^f,/'";  ,7    'V    f,,  ,,('  ,hat  dissolute  and  un- 
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of  the  Kine;  of  Egypt,  was  Prince  of  Cyprus  ;  and  when  Clodiua  was 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  pu-atcs  this  prince  contributed  the  pahry  sum  of 
two  talents  toward  his  ransom.  The  trib<uie,  wiio  never  forgot  or 
forgave,  brought  in  a  law  by  which  Cyprus  was  annexed  to  the 
lioman  Empire  ;  and  Cato,  though  lie  held  no  curule  ofiice,  was  in- 
vested with  pniplorian  rank  for  the  execution  of  this  iuiciuilous  busi- 
ness. Cato  pretended  not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  purpose 
of  this  mission.  Hut  he  declared  himself  ready  to  obey  the  law,  left 
Rome  soon  after  Cicero's  departure,  and  remained  absent  for  about 
two  years.  When,  therefore,  Ctesar  left  Rome  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  58  b.c.  to  assume  the  government  of  Gaul,  the  senate  was  left 
in  a  state  of  paralysis  from  the  want  of  able  and  resolute  leaders. 

After  C«sar's  departure,  Clodius  pursued  his  democratic  measures 
without  let  or  hindrance.  He  abolished  the  law  of  the  comilial  aus- 
pices by  which  Bibulus  had  attempted  to  thwart  Ctesar  in  the  former 
year.  He  distributed  the  freedmen  and  city  rabble  throughout  all 
the  tribes.  Jfe  restored  the  trade-unions  and  companies,  which  had 
been  abolished  by  the  senate  nine  years  before.  lie  deprived  the 
censors  of  the  power  of  removing  senators  or  degrading  citizens,  un- 
less each  person  so  dishonored  had  previously  been  found  guilty  by 
a  verdict  of  the  law  courts,  and  unless  both  censors  concurred  in 
every  .sentence.  He  gave  such  an  extension  to  the  unwise  corn  laws 
of  C.  Gracchus  and  Saturninus,  that  grain,  instead  of  being  sold  at  a 
loAv  rate,  was  distributed  without  price  to  all  citizens  of  Rome. 
Some  of  these  laws  were  probably  based  upon  suggestions  of  Caesar's. 
But  even  those  of  which  he  may  have  approved  generally  were  passed 
in  a  form  and  in  a  manner  of  which  he  could  not  ap|)rove  ;  and  of 
some  he  is  known  utterly  to  liave  disapproved.  But  for  the  time 
Clodius  and  his  gang  were  masters  of  Rome.  Cfcsar  was  in  Gaul. 
Kcither  Pompey  nor  Crassus  stirred  hand  nor  foot  to  interfere. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CffilSAR  IN  GAUL — BREACH  BETWKEN  POMPEY  AND  CVESAR.  (58-50  B.C.,) 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  Cicero  had  left  Romt5  that  Ctesar  re- 
reived  news  from  Gaul  which  compelled  his  precipitate  departure. 
The  Helvetians  in  great  numbers  were  advancing  upon  Geneva,  with 
the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Rhone  near  that  town,  the  extreme  out- 
post of  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  forcing  their  way 
Mirough  that  province  to  seek  new  settlements  in  the  "West.  In  eight 
Jays,  the  active  proconsul  travelled  from  the  gates  of  Rome  to 
Geneva.  Arrived  there,  he  lined  the  river  with  fortifications  such  as 
compelled  the  Helvetians  to  cass  into  Gaul  by  a  louder  and  more  dilfl- 
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1^       »^  ^xTov  thP  Tiira  •  he  then  followed  them  across  the  Avar 
f^oneruml     te    a  muVeroL  battle  near  Bibractc  (Autun  ia  Bur- 
?undv  '  Sm  e  led  the  remnant  to  return  to  their  own  coun  ly. 
guudj),  compeuLu  I  frontiers  of  the  provmce  of  these  m- 

rmU^h  the  Romans;  but  Cffisar  promptly  rejected  all  such  over- 

fe  ITou   Tcross  the  great  river  which  was  long  destined  to  remam  as 
Se  boundary  between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races. 

Thus  in  one  campaign,  not  only  the  Roman  province,  but  all  Gaul, 
was  del  vered  f^mi  the  presenc-e  of  those  German  invaders  whose 
rno-eners  in  the  time  of  Marius  had  overrun  the  whole  country,  and 
whofe  descendants  at  a  later  period  gave  to  the  conquered  land  its 

'^^r-E^s^i^stToSs  wintered  in  the  heart  of  the  country  which  he  had 
lust  set  free  from  the  Suevian  invaders.     This  position  at  once  roused 
thfiealousY  of  the  Bel-ic  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Seme,  and  a  pow- 
prful  coufederacv  was  formed  to  hav  any  designs  which  might  be  en- 
tertained bv  Ciesar  for  extending  the  dominion  of  Rome  beyond  its 
nrf-scnt  liniks    Qesar,  informed  of  their  proceedings,  did  not  wait  to  be 
ait-icked      He  raised  two  new  legions  without  expecting  the  authority 
of  tbesenate.  and  early  iu  the  next  year(57  B.C.)  entered  the  Bdgic  ter- 
ritory, wliich  was  llien  bouade<l  southward  by  the  beme  ;nid  Marne^ 
Here  he  occupie.l  a  strong  position  on  the  Aisnc,  and  bailed  all    ho 
eiYorts  of  the  confederates  to  .lislodge  him  or  draw  him  out  to  battle. 
Wearied  out,  they  dispersed,  each  to  their  own  homes;  and  C  nesar 
advanced  rapidly  into  the  country  ot  the  Nervians,  the  most  formid- 
able neonle  of  the  Belgic  League,  who  then  occupied  the  dis  rict  be- 
tweeril  e  Sambre  and  the  Scheld.     As  he  was  forming  his  camp 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  lirst-nameil  river,  he  was  surprised  by  tiie 
watchful  enemy,  and  his  whole  army  was  nearly  cut  o(l.        e  re- 
trieved the  .lisaster  only  at  the  most  imminent  prril  to  himselt.  and 
had  to  do  the  dutvlH.tb  of  a  cummoii  soldier  and  a  general.     But 
wbeii  the  first  eonfnsion  was  ov..r,  th.,-  Roman  d.s.iplme  prevailed  ; 
Tad  the  brave  barburia.iH  were  repulsed  with  prodigious  slaughter. 
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After  this  desperate  battle,  he  reecived  the  submission -of  the  whole 
country  south  of  tiie  Lower  Rhine. 

lu  the  following  year  (5(5  n.c),  he  built  a  fleet,  and  quickly  reduced 
the  anii)hihious  people  of  Erefagne,  who  had  defied  his  power  and 
insulted  his  ollicers.  Ho  then  attempted,  but  Avithout  success  to 
occupy  a  post  at  or  uear  Maitiguy,  in  the  Valais,  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  the  Pass  of  the  Pennine  Alp  (C4reat  St.  Bernard),  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  tlie  Aquitanians  in  the  extreme  south 
through  his  young  lieutenant  P.  Crassus,  son  of  the  triumvir,  and 
i  himself  chastised  the  wild  tribes  who  oecui)ied  the  coast-lands  w'hich 
now  form  Picardy,  Artois,  and  French  Flanders— the  Mcnapii  and 
the  Morini,  "  remotest  of  mankind."  I^hus  in  three  marvellous  cam- 
paigns, he  seemed  to  have  conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul,  from  the 
Rhme  and  ]\Iount  Jura  to  the  Western  Ocean.  The  brilliancy  and 
rapidity  ot  his  successes  silenced  all  (jueslionings  at  Komc.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  call  him  to  account  for  levying  armies  beyond 
what  had  been  allotted  U)  him  l)y  law.  Thanksgivings  of  fifteen 
days— an  unprecedented  length  of  time— were  decreed  by  the  senate. 
The  winter  months  of  each  year  were  passed  by  the  pro(;onsul  on 
the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  After  tiavelling  through  liis  Cisalpine 
province  to  hold  assizes,  inspect  public  works,  raise  money  for  his 
wars,  and  recruit  his  troops,  he  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Luca 
(Lucca)— a  town  on  the  very  frontier  of  Roman  Italy,  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  Rome  itself.  Here  ho  could  hold  easy  communica- 
tion with  his  partisans  at  home.  Luca  during  his  residence  was  more 
like  a  regal  court  than  the  quarters  of  a  Roman  proconsul.  Alone 
time  two  hundred  senators  were  counted  among  his  visitors  ;  one 
liundred  and  twenty  lictors  indicated  the  presence  of  the  numerous 
magistrates  who  attended  his  levees.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  5G 
B.C..  when  both  Pompey  and  Crassus  came  to  hold  conference  with 
him.  To  explain  the  object  of  this  visit,  we  must  know  what  had 
been  passing  at  Rome  since  his  departure  two  years  before. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Clodius,  sui)ported  by  the  consuls  Piso 
and  Gabinius,  remained  absolute  at  Rome  during  the  year  58  B.C. 
But  the  insolence  and  audacity  of  the  patrician  tribune  after  the  de- 
parture of  Cyesar  at  length  gave  offence  to  Pompey.  Clodius  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  a  son  of  Tigranes,  whom  the  great 
conqueror  had  brought  with  him  from  the  East  ;  and  in  order  toVaise 
money  for  some  of  his  political  projects,  the  tribune  accepted  a  large 
ransom  for  the  young  prince.  The  pia-tor  L.  Flavius,  a  creature  of 
.  Pdrnpey's,  endeavored  to  arrest  the  liberated  prisoner  ;  but  Clodius  in- 
terfered at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
several  of  Pompey  "s  adiierenls  were  slain.  The  great  man  was  irrev- 
ocably offended,  and  deleimincd  to  punish  the  tribune  by  promoting 
the  recall  of  Cicero,  his  chief  enemy.  Ever  since  the  departure  of  the 
orator,  his  friends  had  been  using  all  exertions  to  compass  this  end. 
His  brother  Quintus,  who  liad  lately  returned  from  a  three  years' 
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eovernmcnt  In  Asia,  and  was  about  to  join  Cicsar  as  one  of  his  legates, 
his  friend  Atticus,  wlioou  this  occasion  forsook  his  \isual  epicurean 
ease  his  old  but  generous  rival  Hortonsius-all  joined  with  his  wite 
Terentia  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit,  to  watch  every  opportunity 
for  promoting  his  interests.  The  province  of  Macedonia  had  been 
assigned  by  a  law  of  Clodius  to  Piso  ;  and  Cicero,  partly  through  fear 
of  tbe  new  proconsul,  partly  through  desire  of  approaching  Italy, 
ventured  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  Dyrrhachium,  though  it  was 
within  the  prescribed  four  hundred  miles.  But  Pompey  s  quarrel 
with  Clodius  had  already  been  announced  by  the  elec-tion  to  the  cori. 
sulate  of  P.  Leutulus  Spinther,  a  known  friend  of  Cicero,  and  <4. 
MetellusNepos,  a  creature  of  Pompey.  wi     i    „ 

An  attempt  had  been  already  made  in  the  senate  to  cancel  the  law 
by  which  Cicero  had  been  banished,  on  lh(!  ground  of  Us  having  been 
carried  without  regard  to  constitutional  forms.     Sut    this  attempt 
was  stopred  iit  once  by  tribuniciau  veto,  and  the  impalient  orator 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  new  year.     The  new  consuls,  on  entering 
ollice  (58  B.C.),  immediately  moved  for  the  orator  s  recall  ;  and  it 
was  proposed  by  L.  Cotta  that  the  law  by  which  he  was  banished, 
bfcino-  infoimal,  should  be  set  aside  by  the  authority  of  Uie  senate 
But  PompeY   both  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  also  that  Cicero  might 
be  restored Vith  all  honor  and  publicity,  urged  that  a  law  should  bo 
brouo-ht  in  li)r  the  purpose.      It  was  not,   however,  easy  to  carry 
^uch  a  law.     Clodius,  thoui^^h  no  longer  tribune,  had  adherents  in  the 
new  college,  vho  resolutely  interposed  their  veto.     The  motion  waa 
dropped  for  tlie  moment,  but  was  presently  renewed  ;  and  Clodius 
entered  the  fo'-um  at  the  head  of  a  large  retinue  fuhy  armed  and 
prepared  for  any  violence.     A  regular   battle  followed,  which   lett 
Clodius  master  of  the  field.     For  some  days  Kome  was  at  his  mercy 
"With  his  own  lund  he  lirr-d  the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs  and  oestroyetl 
the  cen.sorial  rejjslers.     lie  attacked  his  enemies'  houses,  and  many 
persons  were  slaii  in  the.^e  riotous  assaults.     No  public  attempt  was 
made  to  sto]-)  him     'i'he  consuls   were  powerless.     Of  Pompey  and 
Crassus  we  hear  iot.     But  a  young  nobleman,    named   T.    Annius 
UWo,  bold  and  rec'tless  as  Clodius  himself,  raised  a  body  of  gladi- 
ators' at  his  own  charge,  and  succeeded  in  checking  the  lawk'ss  vio- 
lence of  the  tribune l)y  the  use  of  violence  no  less  lawless.     The  bill 
for  Cicero'.s  recall  w\s  now  for  tli(!  third  time  brought  forward  ;  and 
after  long  delays,   caised  by  fresh  interference  of  the  Clodian  tri- 
bunes, it^was  passed  n  the  month  of  August. 

Meantime  the  impatr-nt  orator  had  been  writing  letters  from  Ihes- 
Haionica  and  DyrrhacUum,  in  which  he  continued  to  accuse  his 
friends  of  coldness  aiukinsinccrity.  But  when  the  law  was  passed, 
all  the  clouds  Viuiished.  Karly  in  September,  about  a  year  and  lour 
months  aft<;r  his  departu-e,  he  api)roa(licd  the  city,  and  crowtls  at- 
tended him  along  th(!  whot;  lengtli  of  the  Appian  Way.  From  the 
Porta  Capena  to  the  CapitO,  all  the  steps  of  the  temples  and  every 
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place  of  vantfijre  wore  thron,i;;cd  by  mulliliulcs,  who  testified  tlieii- 
salisfaclion  by  loud  apiilausc.  For  Ihc  niomcnl,  the  xjopuhirlty 
■which  had  folhiwod  liis  consulship  relumed,  and  in  honest  pride  he 
ascended  to  tin;  Capitolinc  Temple  to  rcturu  thauks  to  the  gods  for 
turninjj:  the  liearls  of  the  people. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  corn  at  Kome.  This 
miirht  in  part  be  occasioned  by  the  disturbed  state  of  Egypt,  one  of 
the  chief  gianaries  of  Italy.  Tlie  king,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  had  lately 
been  expelled  by  his  subjects,  and  was  now  at  Rome  seeking  aid 
from  the  senate  to  procure  restoration  to  his  throne.  V/hatever  was 
the  cause,  (he  people,  accustomed  to  be  fed  bj^  the  state,  murmured 
loudly.  Prices  had  fallen  after  the  return  of  Cicero,  and  his  friends 
attributed  this  eheai)ness  to  the  orator's  recall.  But  before  his  re- 
turn to  Piome,  they  had  again  risen  ;  and  Clodius  hastened  to  attribute 
this  untoward  change  to  the  same  cause.  On  the  day  aftei'  his  tri- 
umphant entry,  tlierefore,  the  orator  appeared  in  the  senate,  and 
after  returning  thanks  for  his  recall,  he  moved  that  an  extraordinary 
conniiission  should  be  issued  tn  Pompey,  by  which  he;  was  to  be  in-- 
trusted  with  a  complete  control  over  the  corn-market  of  the  empire. 
The  consuls  eagerly  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  addc'l  that  the 
commission  .should  run  for  five  years,  with  the  command  of  money, 
troops,  ileets,  and  all  things  necessary  for  absolute  authority.  The 
senate  dared  not  oppose  "the  Jiungry  mob  ;  and  the  bill  passed, 
though  Pompey  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  clauses  which  in- 
vested him  with  military  power.  He  proved  unable  to  influence 
prices,  or,  in  other  words,  to  force  nature,  and  the  coveted  appoint- 
ment resulted  in  unpopularity. 

At  the  same  time,  handsome  sums  were  voted  to  C'Cero  to  enable 
him  to  rebuild  his  ruined  houses,  and  to  compensate  Mm  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  property.  Encouraged  both  by  tlie  favor  of  the 
senate  and  by  liis  present  popularity  in  the  forum,  >ie  proceeded  to 
institute  a  prosecution  against  Clodius  for  assuming  the  tribunate 
illegally,  and  for  seditious  conduct  during  his  otfice.  The  reckless 
demagogue  prepared  to  resist  by  means  of  his  inrcad  mob.  But  he 
received  support  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Jato  had  returned 
from  executing  the  hateful  commission  given  hia  by  Clodius.  The 
lielpless  Prince  of  Cyprus,  despairing  of  resistmce,  though  Cato 
was  \mattended  by  an  armed  force,  put  an  end  «o  his  own  life  ;  and 
the  Roman,  with  rigorous  punctuality,  proceedel  to  sell  all  the  royal 
property  and  reduce  the  island  to  the  condilionjf  a  Roman  i)rovince. 
On  his  return,  he  paid  large  sums  into  the  tna.sury,  insisted  on  liis 
<»ccounts  being  examined  with  minute  scrutiiy,  and  took  pride  in 
having  executed  his  commission,  without  regird  either  to  the  justice 
of  its  origin,  or  to  mercv  in  its  execution  But  this  commission 
would  become  illegal  v.'efe  the  tribunate  o' Clodius  declared  illegal. 
Cato,  therefore,  with  the  usual  jjerversity  <f  his  logic,  came  forward 
as  a  warm  defender  of  Clodius  and  the  act)  of  his  tribunate. 
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While  the  question  was  pcndiDg,  fresh  passions  were  excited  bji- 
ihe  application  of  Ptolemy  Aulctes.  The  king  had  consulted  Cato 
durin.^  his  soiouru  in  tlie  East,  though  the  Roman  was  at  that  time 
encraged  iu  ruining  the  king's  brother  ;  and  Cato  had  vainly  advised 
him  U)  procure  restoration  by  any  means  rather  than  by  application 
to  Rome,  ^Those  assistance  was  only  to  be  bought  by  ruin.  But 
Ptolemy  ne"-lected  the  well-meant  advice  ;  and  when  he  appeared  at 
Rome  to  demand  succor,  every  senator  of  influence  claimed  the 
lucrative  task  of  giving  back  her  king  to  Egypt.  Pompey  sought 
it  •  Crassus  sought  it ;  and  the  latter  person  now  appears  for  the  farst 
time  as  the  mover  of  a  popular  force,  independent  of  his  brother  tri- 
umvirs But  the  senate  was  too  jealous  of  the  triumvirs  to  increase 
their  power— and  all  the  great  expectants  of  the  Egyptian  commis- 
sion were  disappointed.  It  was  conferred,  as  if  m  the  regular  course 
of  things  upon  the  late  consul  Lentulus  Spiuther,  who  had  obtained 
the  pro°  i'nce  of  Cilicia  ;  but  the  tribune  C.  Cato  produced  an  oracle 
from  the  Sibylline  Books  which  forbade  the  use  of  an  army.  Len- 
♦ulus  therefore,  obtained  a  commission  without  the  power  of  execut- 
in"-  it   and  the  question  in  reality  was  left  open  for  future  aspirants. 

In  the  lieat  of  this  contest,  Clodius  had  been  elected  tedile,  and 
thus  for  the  nonce  escaped  the  impeacliment  which  was  menacing. 
The  armed  conflicts  between  liini  and  ]Milo  continued  ;  and  the  con- 
sular election  for  tiie  year  5o  b.c.  threatened  to  become  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serious  bloodshed.     The  consuls  of  the  current  year  (o7 
B  c  )   Cn   Lentulus  Marcellinus  and  L.  Philippus,  were  decidedly  m 
the  interest  of  tiie  senate  ;  and  they  supported  with  their  whole  in- 
fluence L   Domilius  Ahenoliarbus,  brother-in-law  of  Cato  and  a  de- 
termined antagonist  of  the  triumviral  cabal.     This  man  threatened 
that  his  flrst  act  should  1)0  to  recall  Ciesar  from  his  province.     Pompey 
al.so  and  C;rassus  met  with  little  favor  from  him.     And  thus  common 
dau'MT  again  united  the  tlirc'C  men  who  had  lately  been  diverging. 
It  was  to  concert  measures  for  thwarting  the  reviving  energy  of  Ihc 
senate,  that  the  ominous  meeting  at  Luca  was  proposed  and  took 
effect.'  "What  pa.ssed  between  the  three  is  only  known  from  the  results. 
Pompey  and  Crassus  returned  to  Rome  from  tiieir  interview  at 
Luca  fully  pledged  {»s  is  evident  from  what  followed)    to  prevent 
the   election  of  Dcmiitius  and  tiie  recall  of  Ca>sar.     To  fulfil  both 
tliese  conditions,  thev  Ciune  forward  themselves  as  joint  candidates 
for  a  second  consuisliii).     Tlu;  senate,  however,  had  gathered  courage 
of  late.     Milo  held  Clod'uis  in  clieck,  and  the  consuls  hindered  the 
election   of   the   powerful    confederates   by   refusing    to    hold    the 
comilia.     The     powers    oi    government   were    in    abeyance.     Tiie 
calends  of  January  came,  and  tiiere  were  no  magistrates  to  assume 
the  government.     TIh;  young  Crassus  liad  just  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  H(ime  with  a  sln,ng  body  of  the  Gallic  veterans  from 
Cwsar's  army.     I'mler  tlie   frar  of  violence,    the   senatorial    ciiiefs 
drew  back,  and  allowed  Pompey  aud  Crassus  to  assvxme  the  consul- 
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ship,  as  ^liirius  and  Cinna  had  assumod  it,  •without  any  re!?ular 
form  of  cloclinn.  Tlicy  imnicdialfly  held  comilia  for  the  cicoiiou  of 
the  other  cunile  magistracies.  C.'ato  olTcreil  himself  for  Die  prailur- 
ship,  but  was  (k'featod  by  Vatinius,  a  person  chiefly  known  as  a  mer- 
cenary instrument  of  CiPsar's  polic}'. 

Soon  after,  further  fruits  of  llie  conference  of  Liica  appeared. 
The  tribune,  C.  Trebonius,  moved  in  t!ie  Assembly  of  Tribes  that 
the  consuls  should  receive  special  provinces  for  the  space  of  livo 
years — Syria  being  allotted  to  Crassus,  Spain  to  Pompey.  Whetjiei 
»iie  consuls  intended  to  bring  forward  a  supplementary  law  to  extend 
<J:esar's  command,  or  whether  they  purposed  to  break  faith  with  their 
absent  confederate,  cannot  be  known.  But  the  Cajsariaii  party  at 
Rome  exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  omission  of  their  leader's  name, 
that  Porapey  himself  added  a  clause  to  the  Trebouian  law,  by  which 
Caesar's  government  of  the  (^auls  and  Illyria  was  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional live  years,  to  date  from  tiie  expiration  of  the  first  term.* 
During  the  first  day  Cato  obstructed  the  law  b}'  his  oid  device  of 
.speaking  agamst  time.  But  when  a  second  day  seemed  likely  to  be 
wasted  in  like  manner,  Trebonius  committed  him  to  prison.  Two 
tribunes  who  threatened  to  interpose  their  veto  were  prevented  from 
attending  the  assembly  by  the  use  of  positive  force. 

Pompey  endeavored  to  outdo  even  CiT3sar  in  bidding  for  the  favor 
of  the  people  by  magnificent  spectacles.  In  his  name,  his  freedman 
Demetrius  erected  the  first  theatre  of  stone  which  Rome  had  yet 
seen,  and  exhibited  combats  of  wild  beasts  on  a  scale  never  before 
witnessed.  Then  for  the  first  time  a  combat  between  elephants  was 
witnessed  in  the  arena. 

Cicero  after  his  return  from  exile  had  for  a  time  eagerly  engaged 
in  professional  pursuits.  To  pass  over  the  speeches  which  he  deTiv- 
cred  with  respect  to  himself  and  the  restoration  of  his  property  iu 
tlie  j'ear  57  B.C.,  we  find  him  defending,  among  others,  P.  Seslius, 
31.  Cselius,  and  L.  Balbus,  and  the  speeches  he  delivered  as  their  ad- 
vocate are  full  of  interesting  allusions  to  the  state  of  political  affairs. 
In  the  senate  also  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates.  Before 
the  conference  of  Luca  the  triumviral  cabal  seemed  shaken,  and 
Pompey  seemed  to  be  roused  from  his  apalliy  by  the  insolence  of 
Clodius.  At  that  juncture  the  orator  ventured  to  move  in  the  senate 
the  repeal  of  Caesar's  law  for  dividing  the  Campanian  lands,  and  his 
motion  was  warmly  received  by  the  leading  senators.  But  after  the 
conference  a  message  was  conveyed  to  him  tbrough  Crassus  which 
convinced  him  at  once  of  the  renewed  union  of  the  triumvirs,  and  of 
the  danger  which  might  again  overtake  him.  lie  was,  moreover,  he- 
coming  disgusted  with  the  senatorial  chiefs.     Lucullus,  after  spend- 

*  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  40.  By  Ihe  Vatinian  law,  Ciosar's  command  (!.\tend<-d  from  tlie 
l)cjrint)inK  of  .5H  to  the  eud  of  54  B.C.;  by  the  Trebouian,  from  the  begiiiiiing  of  53 
tu'Uic  end  of  441. 
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incr  his  latter  days  in  profuse  and  ostentatious  luxury,  v/a.  sinking 
nfo  a  state  of  senile  apatuv.     Horleasius,  always  more  of  an  advo- 
cate  Jlian  a  statesman,  was  devoted  to  his  lish-ponds  and  his  planta- 
Uoi      Witl  Cato  the  ^rentier  nature  of  Cicero  never  acted  harmom- 
ousTy      Tl  e  persons  who  were  now  ri.ing  to  be  chiefs  of     le  senate 
such  as  Domi  ius  Ahenobarbus,  Milo,  ana  others,  were  as  little  loal    t 
use  lawless  force  as  Clodius.     It  had  been  best  for  Cicero  if  he  had 
lakenl^^  advice  of  his  friend  Atticus  and  retired  altogether  trom 
nubUc  life  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  no  place  left  for  huii  on  tho 
field  of  poiitics      But  he  could  not  bring  him.elf  to  give  up  those  ac- 
Uve  and       rrin'^  pursuits  which   he  had  followed  from  youth  up- 
ward     IL'  could  not  bear  to  abandon  the  senate-house  and  forum  ; 
he  would  noUoiu  the  violent  members  of  the  sorialorial  parly  ;  he 
dared  not  oppose  the  triumvirs.     It  was  impossible  to  satisfy  these 
conflicts- fears  and  wishes  without  quilting  the  ranks  ot  the  sena- 
Sr°a    o^?Ax  chy  and  ioining  the  supporters  of  the  triumviral  cabal 
Tiic  first" step  Cicero  took  wilh  little  regret  ;  the  second  no  doubt 
Sve  h  m  mu?hl^iin.     Nevertheless  he  took  it.     Soon  after  the  con- 
ference of  Luca  a  change  appeared  in  his  politics      He  spoke  in 
fivorof  the  prolongalioS  of  C'a^sar's  command,  -nd  pronouiiced  a 
labored  panegyric  on  Crassus,  whom  he  had  aiways  disluvcd.     To 
Siir  he  iKicT  been  reconciled  by  his  brother  Quint  us,  ^v  ho  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  great  proconsul.     The  gal  ant  son  ot  Ci-ass^i 
who  had  returned  llushed  Willi  trmmph  from  the  Gallic  -"-'jsj^-'^ 
a  devoted  follower  of  Cicero;  and  perhaps  personal  feeling  for  the 
^m  lupplied  feelings  and  words  which  the  father  could  not  hu  o 
SmT   It  may  well  be  supposed  that  p^,%« ;-^\5^;!Sus  f  - UH 
the  ferocity  of  Milo  and  tiie  new  senatorial  chiefs.     It  i.^  even  possi- 
Ic  that  he  really  belie ve<l  the  best  hope  of  moderate  ..nd  regular  go  - 
e  nment  was  from  the  triumvirs.     At  all  events  )^}^^'^^^^^'^ 
this  lime  show  lliat  he  labored  to  convince  his  friends  and  pah.p.s 

'T^r^S^:^:t^:^^'^not  ,oa..^  that  Cicc^^carnM 

^  sss^ij:;^  ^:;::i^^^  ^xp^  =;;E;d  5'So 

Med  terraaean,  it  had  ))ecome  common  to  confer  provmces  and  conv 
mands.  not  according  to  the  provisions  ot  the  ^'^-^:^'^^^  ^l!^ 
bv  special  votes  of  the  people.  In  this  way  the  proOigale  i  iso,  Ca  ■ 
B^'sfa  cr.in-law.  had  received  Ibe  government  of  iMacedoma,  and 
Smnul"  Pompe>''s  cn.iture,  that  of  Syria.  1  hese  nu'r.  uu  u.ed 
their  power  in  a  maimer  now  too  common  ;  Cicero  had  inv eight, 
aga in^t  them  in  hi«  most  vehement  manner  .oon  after  his  rc4urn  and 
the  effect  of  his  speecli  Wiis  such  t'.iat  Pis->  was  recalled.  Gabinms 
mcimlime.  had  taken  a  daring  slcp.^  Lent.dus  Sp.nlber,  proconscl 
of  Ciiicia.  was  (as  has  been  .sai.l)  unable  to  e.vecute  Ius  7.'"  "  -  ",»  ^ 
reBtorin.r  Ptolemy  Auletcs.  TU<:  king.  Ibenfore,  applied  to  (.ali- 
Sus    md  by  offer  of  cnoimous  sums  prevailed  upon  him  to  march  to 
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Alexandria  ■u-ilhoiit  waiting  for  a  commission.  (labinius,  by  the  aid 
of  an  armed  force,  had  no  dillicuit}'  in  reinstating  Pto](!my.  This 
was  during  the  cou.snlship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus.  Being  sui^er- 
soded  by  Crassns  in  his  Syrian  g  )vernment,  Gabinius  returned  to 
Rome.  He  found  the  people  infuriated  against  liim  for  daring  to 
lead  an  army  into  Kgypt  in  despite  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  and  he 
was  impeached.  By  the  intluence  of  Pompey,  doubtless,  he  was  ac- 
quiited.  But  he  was  again  indicted  for  extortion  in  his  province, 
and  Cicero,  at  the  solicitation  of  Pompey,  came  forward  to  defend 
liim.  But  this  time  he  was  condeumed,  no  doubt  most  justly,  and 
sought  safety  in  exile. 

The  triumviral  cabal  now  hastened  to  dissolution.  In  the  year 
54  B.C.,  Julia,  the  daughter  of  C^iesar  and  wife  of  Pompey,  died  iu 
childbed.  Though  Pompej'-  Avas  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  she 
had  been  to  him  a  loving  and  faithful  wife.  He  on  his  part  was  so 
devoted  to  his  young  and  beautiful  consort,  that  ancient  authors  at- 
tribute much  of  his  apathy  in  i)ublic  matters  to  the  happiness  which 
he  found  in  domestic  life.  This  faithful  attachment  to  .Julia  is  the 
most  amiable  point  in  a  character  otherwise  cold  and  unattractive. 
So  much  was  ,]ulia  beloved  by  all,  that  the  people  voted  her  the  ex- 
traordinary honor  of  a  public  funeral  iu  the  Campus  ]\Iartius.  Her 
death  set  Pompey  free  at  once  from  ties  which  might  long  have 
bound  him  to  Caisar,  and  almost  impelled  him  to  drown  the  sense  of 
his  loss  iu  the  busy  whirl  of  public  life. 

]\Ieauw]iile  Crassus  had  left  Rome  for  the  East,  and  thus  destroj'cd 
another  link  in  the  chain  that  had  hitherto  maintained  political  union 
among  the  triumvirs.  Early  in  the  year  after  his  consulship  (o-i 
U.c.)  he  succeeded  Gabinius  in  the  government  of  Syria.  Ilis  chief 
object  in  seeking  this  province  was  to  carry  the  Roman  arms  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  by  the  conquest  of  the  Parlhians  to  win  fresh  ad- 
ditions to  his  enormous  fortune,  while  a  great  military  triumph  might 
serve  to  balance  tlie  concpiests  of  Pompey  in  the  same  regions,  and 
of  Cfesar  in  Gaul.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  53  u.c,  about 
twelve  months  after  the  death  of  Julia,  Rome  was  horror-struck  by 
hearing  that  the  wealthy  proconsul  and  his  gallant  son  Jiad  been  cut 
ofT  by  the  enemy,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  his  army  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Parthians,  a  people  originally  found  iu  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict to  the  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  had,  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, fallen  under  the  nominal  sway  of  Scleucus  and  his  successors 
on  the  Grjeco-Syrian  throne.  As  that  dynaslj^  fell  into  decay,  the 
Parthians  continually  waxed  bolder  ;  till  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Mithridatie  war  we  find  their  king  Pharnaces  claiming  to  be  called 
king  of  kings,  and  exercising  despotic  power  over  the  whole  of  Per- 
sia and  the  adjacent  countries  to  the  Euphrates  westward.  Their 
capital  was  fixed  at  the  Greek  city  of  Seleuceia  on  the  Tigris  ;  and 
here  Iho  king  maintaiaed  a  court  in  which  the  barbaric  splendor  of 
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the  East  was  stran-dy  miniiled  with  the  fruga  refinements  intro- 
dice^lhytheClreek  settlers  and  adventurers,  who  abounded  m  all 
nuar  ers^  They  possessed  a  numerous  cavalry,  clad  m  light  armor 
Ssed  to  scour  thel.road  plains  of  the  countries  Ihey  overran  tramed 
to  disperse  like  a  cloud  before  regular  troops,  but  to  fi  e  on  tl  e  ad- 
vanciU  enemy  as  they  fled.  Orodes.  then-  present  lung  alieady 
threatened  with  an  attack  by  Gabinius,  was  not  unprepared  for  the 
war  which  Crassus  lost  no  time  in  beginning.  i 

In  the  first  year  of  his  proconsulship,  Crassus  was  too  late  for| 
serious    attack  ;  but  early  in  the    next    spring    (53    B.C.)    he    aa- 
vanced  in  stren.nh  fron(  the  Euphrates,    at  the  head    of  a  well- 
aoDointed   army."    Artabazus,  the  present    king   of  Armenia   who 
ES  fear    of    the    Parthian    monarch,  was    s  ncerely    attached 
o  Rome  wished    the  proconsul    to  take    Armenia    as    a    basis  of 
opeSSn's.  and  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  so  as    o  ,vo.d 
the  open  plains,  where  the  Parthian  horsemen,  seconded  by  the  heat 
of  summer,  would  act  against  him  at  terrible  advantage      C.  Cass  us 
Loncxinus,  the  most  experienced  otftccr  of  the  proconsvil-a  man  who 
afterward  became  famous  as  tlie  chief  author  ot  Qesar  s  deaUi-took 
the  same  view.     But  Crassus  was  impatient,  and,  neglecting  al   a.l- 
vce!marllfed  straight  across  the  plains.     What  was  foretold  hap- 
pened.    The  Parthkns,  avoiding  a  gener.al  battle,  drew  oul^e  Ro- 
mans into  the  heart  of  Mesopotamia,  till  the  legionaries,  ^^^  ^t  w  th 
heat  and  hunger,  could  advance  no  farther.     As  they  began  to    e- 
Ueat,  U  ey  we're  enveloped  by  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  and  pursiied  by 
a  great  army  commande.l  by  Snrenas.  a  principal  oftcer  of  O  odes 
At  Charra^,  the  llarau  where  Abraham   once  dwelt   he  l^^^  ted  and 
offered  battle.     It  was  accepted,  and  the  proconsul  was  detcalu 
Still  he  contrived  to  make  good  his  retreat   and  ^^^s^;!  V,^  '/'^^'^^^^ 
the  maintains  that  skirt  the  western  side  of  the  great  plain  ot  Meso- 
potamia when  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  conference  offeied  by  the 
treacherous  Surcnas.     At  this  conference  he  was  seized  and  slain,  as 
the  chiefs  of  the  ten  thousand  had  been  dealt  with  three  centuries 
before      His  head  was  sent  to  (Jrodes,  who  ordered  molten  gold  to 
be  poured  into  the  mouth.     Young  Publius,  the  friend  ot  Ciesar  and 
Cicero  fell  in  llie  struggle,  fighting  valiantly  for  his  father.     Cas- 
Hius  alone  of  the  chief  ofiicers  did  the  duty  of  a  genera  .  and  .suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  off  his  division  of  the  army  m  f^'^'^y/f,    ''^  .  f  " 
man  frontiers.     For  two  years  he  contmued  to  defend  the  Piovm  c 
a-ainst  the  Parthian  assaults,  till  in  51  u.c.  a  decisive  victory  on    ho 
'rmfines  of  Cilicia  and  Syria  checked  their  advanc.^s   and  enabled 
(Jassius  to  hand  over  the  latter  province  m  a  peaceful  condition  to 

'Meanwhile  Cfcsar  in  Gaul  was  also  involved  in  unexpected  ditllcul- 
lic.'..  In  hi-,  three  first  campaigns  (58-50  B.c)  as  has  »>««»  f^"*; '''; 
seemc.l  to  have  reduced  ulKiaul  to  silent  submission.  In  the  two 
next  years  he  was  engaged  iu  expeditious  calculated  rather  to  astou- 
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isli  and  dtizz^'  men's  minds  at  Home  tliim  necessary  to  secure  his 
coniiuests.  Fresh  swnrms  ofGermuiis  luid  begiui  to  cross  the  Rhine 
near  Coblenz.*  lie  defeated  Ihem  near  tiiat  phicc  with  slaughter  so 
terrible  that  upward  of  150,000  men  are  said  to  have  beeu  shiin  by 
the  sword  or  to  have  perisiied  in  tlie  lihine.  To  terrify  tlithn  still 
further,  he  threw  a  bridge  over  the  broad  river  at  a  spot  probably  be- 
tween Coblenz  and  Andernacli,  wliich  was  completed  in  ten  days— a 
luiraele  of  engineering  art.  He  tlieii  advanced  into  Germany,  burn- 
ing and  destroying,  and  broke  up  liis  bridge  as  he  retired.  Ccesar's 
account  of  the  victory  of  Coblenz  was  not  received  with  tlie  same  ap- 
plause in  tlie  senate  as  had  welcomed  the  triumphs  of  previous  years. 
It  appeared  that  the  German  cbit^fs  had  come  into  the  Roman  camp, 
that  Cresar  detained  them  on  tlie  ground  that  they  had  broken  an 
armistice,  and  while  they  were  captives  had  attacked  their  army. 
The  tacts  as  narrated  by  Iiiirij.elf  hear  an  appearance  of  ill  faith. 
Cato  rose  in  the  senate,  and  prc|tosed  that  Cfesar  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Germans,  as  an  offiiriug  in  expiation  of  treachery-.  But 
such  a  proposition  came  with  a.  i  ill  grace  even  from  Cato's  mouth. 
Few  Romans  acknowledged  th.)  duty  of  keeping  faith  wilh  barba- 
rians ;  and  if  Ca\sar  had  not  been  the'cncmy  of  the  senatorial  party, 
probably  nothing  would  have  been  said  of  his  treachery.  But  how- 
ever this  might  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  decree  would  have  been  an 
empty  threat.  Who  could  have  been  found  to  "  bell  the  cat"  ?  Who 
would  or  could  have  am-sted  Ca'sar  at  the  head  of  his  legions? 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (."j.'j  ];.c.)  that  he  passed  over 
into  our  own  island,  taking  ship  probably  at  Witsand  near  Calais, 
and  landing  on  the  open  bL^ich  near  Deal.  In  the  next  year  he  re- 
peated the  invasion  of  Britain  wilh  a  much  larger  force,  marched  up 
the  Stour,  took  Canterbiir.y,  crossed  the  Thames  above  London,  prob- 
ably near  Walton,  defeated  Cassivehuuuis,  the  gallant  chief  of  the 
Trinol)antes,  and  took  their  town,  which  stood  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  St.  Albans.  Little  result  followed  from  these  ex- 
peditions except  to  .spread  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  and  to 
afford  matter  of  wonderment  at  Rome.  Cicero's  curiosity  about 
these  unknown  lands  was  satisfied  by  letters  from  his  brother  Quin- 
tus,  and  from  C.  Trebatius  Testa,  a  learned  lawyer,  who  attended  Cae- 
sar in  a_  civil  capacity  at  the  recommendation  of  Cicero  himsclf.f 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  how  hollow  was  the  pacification  of 
Gaul.  During  the  winter  of  54-53  u.c,  Ca;sar  had  spread  his  troops 
in  winter-quarltrs  over  a  wide  area.  Ambiorix,  a  crafty  and  able  chief 
of  the  Eburones,  a  half-German  tribe  on  either  side  of  the  Mouse,  as- 
saulted the  camp  of  Cotta  and  Sabinus,  and  by  adroit  cunning  con- 
trived to  cut  off  two  legions.  He  then  attacked  Q.  Cicero.  But  this  ofH- 

*  It  !»ecmc  certain  that  this  is  wtiat  Cxsar  means  by  "art  confluentcm  MoscB  et 
ilheni."  Bell.  (tuU.  iv.  15.  The  ifam  here  must  be  the  Mosdle,  «iot  tha  Meitse—ot 
elHe  MoH'due  must  Ix;  restored. 

t  Epit?t.  ad  An.  iv.  10,  13  ;  17,  3  ;  ad  Quintum  Fratrem,  ii.  16,  4. 
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cer  though  stationed  in  the  hostile  country  of  tlie  Nervii  witli  one 
leoion  ouTy,  gallantly  defended  bis  camp  till  he  was  relieved  by  Cae- 
sa°  himself,  who  had  not  yet.  accordiug  to  his  custom  Istt  Transa  - 
Dine  Gaul.  Alarmed  by  the  i^jcucral  insurrection  which  was  threat- 
ened by  these  bold  rauvemeuts  of  AmbiorJx,  Cfesar  asked  Pompey  to 
lend  him  a  legion  from  his  Spauisb  army  ;  and  his  request  was 
granted  at  once.  The  next  year's  campaign  quelled  the  aitempi  of 
Ambiorix,  and  Ctcsar  returned  to  Italy  during  the  win  er  of  oo-o^^b  c. , 
where  his  presence  was  needed,  as  we  shall  presently  hear,  but  in 
The  years  52  and  51  n.c.  all  central  Gaul  rose  against  the  Romans, 
under  the  able  conduct  of  Vercmgetori.x,  duet  oi  the  ^r^e mans 
The  combined  Gauls  for  the  most  part  declined  open  coiiiiic  .,  and 
threw  themselves  into  to^ms  fortified  with  great  skill  and  defended 
with  great  obstinacy.  But.  notwithstanding  some  reverses,  tlie  i-apid 
movements  and  steady  re-sohitiou  of  Caesar  and  his  offlcers^trmmphed. 
The  last  hope  of  tlie  Gauls  lay  in  tlie  strong  fortress  ox  Avancum 
(Bourses)  ;  and  when  this  at  last  yielded,  all  actual  resistance  was  at 
an  end.  But  for  the  t^vo  next  winters  he  was  again  obliged  to  winter 
beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  I)y  the  beginning  of  the  year  oU  B.C.,  the  nmtli 
of  his  command,  he  luul  conquered  the  whole  country  and  reduced 
every  murmur  to  silence.  This  conquest  was  achieved  at  a  tearlul 
loss  of  life  Kearlv  a  million  of  Gauls  and  Germans  are  computed  to 
have  been  sacrificed  in  those  eight  years  of  war.  Ciesur  was  humane 
in  the  treatment  of  bis  fdlow-cilizens  ;  but,  like  a  true  Ivomau,  he 
counted  the  hves  of  barbarians  as  naught.  , 

Wliile  therefore  Crassus  was  engaged,  never  to  return,  m  the  l^ast, 
and  Cicsar  was  occupied  with  serious  dangers  in  Gaul,  Pompey,  no 
longer  bound  by  marriage  ties,  was  complete  master  ot  Kome.  Con- 
trar°y  to  ail  precedent,  he  sent  lieutenants  to  govern  spam  in  his 
stead,  pleading  his  employment  as  curator  of  the  corn  market  as  a 
reason  for  his  remaining  at  home.  As  a  matter  of  form,  he 
lived  outside  the  city  at  his  Alban  villa,  and  never  appeared 
publicly  at  least  williin  the  walls  of  Kome.  But  he  did  not 
the  less  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  political  eveuts.  At  present,  in- 
deed  he  interfered  little.  He  seems  to  have  expected  that  the 
condition  of  things  wcmld  at  length  become  so  desperate,  and 
all  government  so  impossible,  that  all  orders  would  unite  in  pro- 
claiming him  dictator.  In  54  B.C.  consuls  were  elected  who  were 
more  in  the  interctof  the  .s<;nate  than  of  the  popular  party,  probably 
by  a  free  usi;  of  money.  Wlien  tbe  elections  for  5:J  B.C.  approached 
several  uibiines  of  the  popular  party  bound  tbemselves  together,  and 
by  their  veto  preveuted  all  elections  whatsoever  ;  aud  for  eight  months 
tbe  city  was  left  in  a  state  of  auareby,  without  any  responsible  gov- 
ernment At  length  two  consuls  were  chosen  ;  but  when  they  pro- 
po.sed  to  liold  the  comiiia  for  the  elections  of  52  n.c.,  tbe  .same  scenes 
were  renewed.  Tbe  tribunes  obslinc.lcly  refused  to  pcrnut  any  elec- 
tions ;  and  when  the  calends  ot  January  came  round,  lh«rc  were  no 
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magistrates  to  assume  tlie  u:overnment.  But  in  a  few  days  au  event 
happened  which  completely  altered  all  political  relations. 

AVe  may  attrilmte  all  the  late  movements  of  the  tribunes  to  the  in- 
spiration  of  CModius.  In  (;a>sar's  absence  he  had  become  the  Icadei 
of  the  popular  party.  Durinsi'  the  present  interregmmi,  he  came  for- 
ward as  candidate  for  the  praHorsiiip,  while  his  enemy  Milo  sought  to 
be  consul.  On  the  18lh  of  January,  53  B.C.,  Milo  was  travelling  with 
his  wife  and  family,  attended  (as  usual)  by  a  strong  armed  retinue, 
along  the  Appian  Road  to  J^anuvium,  vvlun-e  he  held  a  municipal 
office.  Near  Bovilke  he  met  ClodLus  riding  with  a  small  number  of 
attendants  also  armed.  A  quar-'e)  arose  among  the  servants  ;  Clo- 
dius  mingled  in  the  fray,  and,  being  wounded,  look  refuge  in  a  tav- 
ern.  Milo,  determined  not  to  suller  for  an  imperfect  act  of  violence, 
surrounded  the  house,  drew  forth  his  wounded  enemy,  and  left  lum 
dead  upon  the  road.  The  body  was  picked  up  by  n.  frieinl  soon 
after,  and  carried  to  Rome.  Here  it  was  exposed  in  the  forum,  and 
a  dreadful  riot  arose.  Tiie  houses  of  Milo  and  other  seuatoi'ial  cliiefs 
were  assaulted,  but  they  were  strongly  built  and  prepared  for  de- 
fence, and  the  populace  was  beaten  oil.  But  the  fiu'nilure  of  the  curia, 
the  ancient  meeting-place  of  the  senate,  was  seized  to  make  a  funeral- 
pile  to  the  deceased  demagogue  ;  the  curia  itself  and  rtlier  buildings 
were  involved  in  flames.  Every  day  witnessed  a  fresh  riot,  till  the 
senate  named  Pompey  as  head  of  a  commission  to  restore  order. 
This  was  done  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  have  been  ap- 
pointed dictator  at  once,  had  not  Caesar  been  at  Luca  during  this 
winter,  watching  for  a  false  move  of  the  party  opposed  to  him.  To 
avoid  a  direct  collision,  Cato  and  Bibulus  recommended  that  Pompey 
should  be  named  as  sole  consul.  Milo  was  soon  after  brought  to  trial 
for  the  death  of  Clodius.  Cicero  was  Ins  advocate,  and  had  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  prepare  a  speech  in  justification  of  the 
slaughter  of  Clodius.  The  jury  were  willing  to  have  acquitted  Milo. 
But  Pompey  Avas  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  citizen  as  troublesome  on  the 
one  side  as  Clodius  had  been  on  the  other  :  and  he  placed  soldiers  at 
every  avenue  of  the  court  for  the  pui-pose,  as  he  said,  of  preserving  or- 
der.'  This  unw^onted  sight,  and  the  fear  of  popular  violence,  robbed 
Cicero  of  his  eloquence  and  the  judges  of  their  courage.  Milo  was 
t  jndemned,  and  tied  to  Marseilles.  C^icero  sent  him  there  a  written 
speech,  such  (he  said)  as  he  intended  to  have  spoken.  INIilo,  who 
knew  no  fear,  sarcastically  replied,  that  ''  he  Ava-s  glad  that  it  had 
not  been  delivered  ;  else  lie  should  not  then  have  been  eating  the 
^  fine  mullets  of  Marseilles." 

Pompe}'  had  now  reached  the  height  of  his  ambition.  He  was  vir- 
tually raised  to  the  position  of  dictator,  without  being  bound  to  any 
party — popular  or  senatorial.  But  from  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  break  with  (^iesar,  and  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  senatorial  nf)bility  v/ithout  binding  himself  to  its  traditional 
policy.     He  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio,  a  lead 
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inff  member  of  the  aristocracy,  and  on  llie  1st  of  August  associatetl 
his  new  father-in-law  in  the  consulship  wUh  hnnself  He  repealed 
some  of  the  democratic  measures  of  Clodius.  and  made  rules  for  the 
better  conduct  of  elections,  and  the  assignment  of  provmces.  He 
struck  indirectly  at  Caesar  by  several  new  enactments  He  procured 
a  decree  of  the  senate  by  which  his  government  oi  Spam  was  pro- 
lono'ed  for  five  years  lon'Ver.whereas  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul  would 
terminate  in  liirie  more  than  two  years.  By  this  law  Pompey  calcu- 
lated that  he  would  be  able  to  keep  his  own  army  on  foot  alter  the 
Gallic  conqueror  had  disbanded  hi*.  In  anticipation  of  Ciesar  s  seek- 
m<r  to  obtain  a  second  consulship,  it  wasfurtherprovidedthat  no  one 
should  hold  a  province  till  five  yedrs  had  elapsed  from  tlie  end  of  his 
tenure  of  oflice.  By  tins  law  Pompey  calculated  tnat  his  rival  would 
be  left  for  this  period  without  any  military  force.  It  is  strange  tliat 
Pompey  witli  the  intimate  knowledge  that  he  ought  to  have  gained 
of  Cesar's  character  durincr  his  long  political  connection  with  lum. 
should  not  have  foreseen  that  a  man  so  resolute  and  so  ambitious 
■would  break  through  the  cobwel)s  of  law  by  the  strong  hand. 

Pompey  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  remamiug  as  supreme 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Rome,  without  joining  heart  and  hand  with  the 
senatorial  uobilitv.  The  men  who  were  now  coming  forward  as 
leaders  of  that  party  were  men  of  action.  Lucnllus  was  dead.  Hor- 
tensius  also  was  dead  to  public  life.  Cicero  left  R<mie  at  this  moment 
to  assume  the  government  of  Cilicia  in  virtue  of  the  law  just  passed 
bv  Pompey  by  which  magistrates  lately  in  ollice  were  excluded  Irom 
government';  for  it  was  added,  that  the  present  need  should  be  sup- 
plied by  those  consulars  or  pra;toriaus  who  had  not  yet  held  govern- 
ments The  orator  was  ai)sent  from  the  beginning  of  51  to  the  end 
of  50  B  c  and  during  this  time  the  chief  authority  in  the  senate  be- 
lono-ed  to  tlic  brothers  M.  3Iarcellus  and  C.  ^Slarcellus,  who  held  the 
consulship  successively  in  the  above-named  years,  together  with 
Domilius  Ahenobarbus  and  others,  who  hated  Pompey  almost  as 
much  as  Cscsar.  The  people  of  Home  and  Italy  looked  on  with  little 
interest  They  had  no  svmpathv  either  with  Pompey  or  tiie  senate, 
and  Cce'sar's  long  absence  had  weakened  his  influence  in  the  torum. 
It  was  simply  a  dispute  for  power,  between  the  senatorial  nobility  on 
the  one  hand  and  two  military  chiefs  on  the  other.  These  chiets  at 
first  unite<l  against  the  senate,  and  then  parted  so  irreconcilably  that 
one  of  them  was  thrown  into  a  forced  alliance  with  that  body. 
Pompey  and  the  senatorial  leadcirs  agreed  only  in  one  point— the 
newasily  of  stripping  Cuesar  of  power. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BECOIO)   CIVIL  TVAR— DEATH  OF    POMPEY.      (50-48  B.C.) 

The  senatorial  chiefs  had  resolved  to  break  with  Cre sar.  The  at- 
tack  was  commenced  liy  the  consul  M.  Marcellus,  in  September,  51 
B.C.  The  proconsul  had  at  that  time  just  succeeded  in  putting  down 
the  formidable  insurrection  organized  by  Vercingctorix,  and  the  fact 
of  his  complete  success  cou'ld  not  yet  be  known  at  Rome.  It  was 
the  eighth  year  of  his  connnand,  and  therefore  little  more  than  two 
years Xvere  yet  to  run  before  he  l)ecame  a  private  citizen.  He  had, 
however,  alreadj'  intimated  his  intention  of  offering  himself  for  the 
consulship,  either  in  the  next  year  or  the  year  after  that,  in  order 
that  he  might,  by  continued  tenure  of  office,  be  safe  from  the  prose- 
cution with  which  he  was  threatened  on  laying  down  his  proconsular 
command  ;  and  it  was  intended  to  ask  permission  of  the  senate  that 
he  might  become  a  candidate  without  returning  to  Rome.  For,  if 
he  continued  to  be  proconsul,  he  could  not  legally  enter  the  gates  ; 
and  if  he  ceased  to  l>e  proconsul,  he  would  be  exposed  to  personal 
danger  from  the  enmity  of  the  senatorial  chiefs.  But  31.  Marcellus 
was^not  content  to  wait" to  try  tlie  matter  on  this  issue.  On  his  mo- 
tion a  decree  was  passed,  by  Avhich  the  consuls  of  the  next  year  were 
ordered  at  once  to  bring  before  the  senate  the  cpiestion  of  redistribut- 
ing the  jirovincial  governments  ;  and  clauses  were  added  providing, 
lirst,  that  no  triiniue  should  be  allowed  to  interpose  his  veto  ;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  senate  would  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  pro- 
viding for  Cajsar's  veterans.  The  purpose  of  this  decree  was  mani- 
fest. It  was  intended  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  to  supersede 
Caesar,  though  the  law  gave  him  two  years  more  of  command  in 
Gaul  ;  it  was  intended  to  stop  the  mouth  of  any  tribune  in  Caesar's 
interest ;  it  was  intended  to  sap  the  tklelity  of  his  soldiers,  by  tempt- 
ing them  with  hopes  of  obtaining  lands  in  Italy. 

But  the  movement  was  too  open  and  unadvised.  Ser.  Sulpicius,  the 
other  consul,  though  a  member  of  tlie  senatorial  party,  opposed  it, 
and  it  was  allowed^to  fall  to  the  ground.  Still  a  move  had  been 
made,  and  men's  minds  were  familiarized  with  the  notion  of  strip- 
pins  C;esar  of  his  command. 

Caesar  felt  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  next  year  of  his  Gallic 
government  he  ppeut  in  organizing  Gaul.  All  symptoms  of  insurrec- 
tion in  that  country  were  at  an  end.  The  military  population  had 
suffered  too  terriljly  to  be  able  to  resume  arms.  The  mild  and  equit- 
able arrangements  of  Caisar  gave  general  satisfaction.  The  Gallic  chiefs 
and  cities  besan  to  prefer  the  arts  of  Roman  civilizfition  to  their  own 
rude  state.     There  can  be  little  doubt  tiiat  if  Csesar  had  been  reduced 
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to  play  the  part  of  Sertorius  in  Caul,  he  would  have  been  able  to  do 
so  with  eminent  suecess. 

He  did  not,  however,  neglect  precautions  at  home.  Of  the  new 
consuls  (for  the  year  50  B.C.),  C.  Marcellus,  btother  of  i\Iarcus,  the 
late  consul,  was  his  known  and  declared  enemy  ;  but  L.  iEmilius 
Paulkis  had  been  secretly  won  by  a  share  of  the  gold  which  the  con- 
queror had  collected  during  his  long  command.  Among  the  tribunes 
of  the  year  w;is  a  young  man  named  M.  Scribonius  Curio,  son  of  one 
Lxf  Sylla's  most  determined  partisans.  His  talents  were  ready,  his 
eloquence  great,  his  audacity  incomparable.  He  had  entered  upon 
political  life  at  an  extremely  early  age,  and  was  a  leader  among  those 
young  nobles  who  had  hoped  to  profit  by  Catiline's  audacity,  and 
whom  Cicero  ten  years  before  designated  as  "the  bloodthirsty 
youth."  Since  that  time  he  had  attached  himself  to  Cicero  ;  and  the 
credulous  orator  was  pleased  to  think  that  he  had  reclaimed  this  im- 
petuous and  profligate  young  man.  But  Cicero  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  had  attempted  to  sway  tlie  pliant  will  of  Curio.  Ciesar  also, 
or  his  Gallic  gold,  had  made  a  convert  of  him.  The  nobles,  ignorant 
of  this  secret,  promoted  his  election  to  the  tribunate,  and  thus  un- 
warily committed  power  to  a  bold  and  uncompromising  foe. 

M.  Cffilius  Rnfus,  another  prolliante  youth  of  great  ability,  whom 
Cicero  tlatlered  himself  he  had  won  over  to  what  he  deemed  the  side 
of  honor  and  virtue,  was  also  secretly  on  Cesar's  side.  During  the 
whole  of  the  orator's  absence  in  Cilicia.  this  unprincipled  young  man 
kept  up  a  brisk  correspondence  with  hun,  as  if  he  was  a  lirm  adher- 
ent of  the  senatorial  party.  But  on  the  hrst  outbreak  of  the  quarrel 
he  joined  the  enemy. 

A  third  person,  hereafter  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in 
civil  broils,  nov/  appeared  at  Rome  as  the  avowed  friend  and  partisan 
of  Caesar.  This  was  young  M.  Antonius,  better  known  as  Jlaik  An- 
tony, son  of  M.  Anionius  Creticus,  and  therefore  grandson  of  the 
great  orator.  His  uncle,  C.  Antonius,  had  been  consid  with  Cicero, 
and  had  left  a  dubious  reputation.  His  mother  was  Julia,  daughter 
of  L.  Ctcsar,  consul  in  the  year  before  Cicero  held  the  office,  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  the  great  Ciesar.  Antony  had  servetl  under  Gabiuius 
in  the  East,  and  for  the  last  two  years  had  been  one  of  Ciesar's 
olBcers  in  Gaul.  He  now  came  to  liome  to  sue  for  the  augurate, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  orator  Hortensius  ;  and,  assisted  by 
Caesar's  influence  and  his  own  great  connections,  he  was  elected. 
He  was  thirty-three  years  of  age,  as  ready  of  tongue,  as  bold  and  un- 
scrupulous in  action  as  Curio,  and  appnjpriately  offered  him.seJfto 
be  elected  as  successor  to  that  young  adventurer  in  the  College  of 
Tribunes.  Tnus,  for  the  year  'ii)  n.c.  Ciesar's  interests  Mere  watched 
by  Curio,  and  in  the  year  4!)  n.c.  Antony  succeeded  to  the  task. 

C.  Marcellus  did  not  venture  to  revive,  in  aO  B.C.,  the  bold  attack 
which  had  been  made  by  -M.  .Marcellus  in  the  preceding  year.  Jhit 
at  I'ompey'a  suggestion,  it  was  represented  that  a  Parthian  war  was 
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Imminont,  and  1)Otli  tlie  rivals  were  desired  to  furnish  one  legion  for 
service  ill  (he  Eiist.  C':es!ir  at  once  complied.  Poiiipey  evaded  the 
demand  by  asi^inji'  C;es:ir  to  return  the  legion  which  iiad  been  lent  by 
himself  after  the  dcslrui'liou  of  tlie  two  legions  by  Ambiorix.  This 
request  also  C'a-sar  obeyed,  so  that  in  fact  both  legions  were  with- 
drawn from  his  army.  Their  employment  in  tiie  East  proved  to  be 
a  mere  pretext.  They  were  both  stationed  at  Cnpua,  no  doubt  to 
overawe  the  Campanian  district,  which,  since  the  agrarian  law  of 
t/'£esar's  consulship,  luul  been  completely  in  his  interest. 

An}'  fiu-thcr  assault  was  anticipated  by  a  proposal  made  by  CurLo. 
It  was  that  both  Pompey  and  Casar  should  resign  their  commands 
And  disband  their  armies  ;  "  this  was  but  fair,"  he  said,  "  for  both  ; 
nor  could  the  will  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Home  be  considered 
free  while  Pompe}' was  at  hand  with  a  military  force  to  control  their 
deliberations  and  their  votes."  But  the  senate  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
Ihis  dexterous  proposal,  and  the  year  closed  as  it  began,  without  any 
approach  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  Cuiio  now  threw  off  all  disguise, 
M\d  openly  avowed  himself  the  agent  of  Ca;sar  in  the  senate. 

The  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  (49  u.c.)  were  L.  Lentulus  Crus, 
And  another  C.  Marcellus,  cousin-gcrman  of  the  two  brothers  who 
iiad  preceded  him.  Both  werp  in  the  interest  of  Pompey.  Scarcely 
Jiad  they  entered  upon  ollice,  when  the  crisis  which  had  "been  so  long 
suspended  arrived. 

On  the  calends  of  January,*  letters  from  Caesar  were  laid  before 
(the  senate  by  Curio,  in  which  the  proconsul  expressed  his  readiness 
"to  accept  the  late  tribune's  proposal  (hat  Pompey  and  himself 
Bhould  both  resign  their  military  power  ;  as  soon  as  he  was  assured 
(hat  all  soldiers  were  removed  "from  the  neighborhood  of  Home,  he 
•would  enter  the  gates  as  a  private  person,  and  otfer  himself  candi- 
date for  the  considship."  Warm  debates  followed,  in  which  Metel- 
lus  Scipio,f  Pompey's  father-in-law,  and  Cato  urged  that  Coesar 
should  be  declared  a  public  enemy,  unless  he  laid  down  his  command 
l)y  a  certain  day.  But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  (he  majority.  Not 
only  was  Caesar  outlawed,  but  on  tlie  0th  of  January  a  decree  was 
framed  investing  the  consuls  with  dictatorial  power,  in  the  same 
form  that  had  been  used  against  C.  Gracchus,  against  Baturninus. 
against  Catiline.  On  the  following  night,  Mark  Antony,  who  had 
vainly  essayed  to  stem  the  tide,  lied  from  the  cit}',  together  with  his 
brother  tribune,  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  brother  of  the  more  famous 
C.  Cassius. 

The  die  was  now  cast.  CoBsar  had  no  longer  any  choice.  lie 
must  either  offer  an  armed  resistance  or  save  himself  by  flight. 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  year  49  B.C.  had  not  yet  begun  ;  for  the  Roman  calendar 
was  now  nearly  two  inontliu  in  iidvance  of  the  rc:.l  time:  Jan.  li.t,  705  a.u.c— Nom. 
lath.  .OOb.c.    Se.;  Fischer's  lioniisc/te  ZeiUafdn,  i>.  221. 

t  He  was  a  Scinio  by  binh,  boing  ;:rL'at-gran'lsoii  of  Scipio  Nasica  (nicVuamed 
Serapio),  the  slayer  of  Ti.  OraccluiS,  and  wu«  adopted  by  Metelliis  Pius. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  parties  were  unprepareil  for  imme- 
diate war.  Ctesar  had  bat  cue  legion  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  for  the  long 
hesitation  of  his  enemies  made  him  doubt  whether  they  would  ever 
defy  him  to  mortal  conflict.  Pompey  knew  the  weakness  of  his 
rival's  forces.  He  also  knew  that  Labienus.  the  most  distinguished 
of  Caesar's  otficers,  was  ready  to  desert  his  leader,  and  he  believed 
that  such  an  example  would  be  followed  by  many.  He  calculated 
that  Cffisar  would  not  dare  to  move  forward,  or  that  if  he  did  he 
would  fall  a  victim  to  his  own  adventurous  rashness.  For  himself 
he  had  one  legion  close  to  Home,  Caesar's  two  legions  at  Capua  ;  and 
Sylla's  veterans  were,  it  was  supposed,  ready  to  take  arms  for  the 
senate  at  a  moment's  notice.  "  I  have  but  to  stamp  my  foot,"  said 
the  great  commander,   "  and  armed  men  will  start  from  the  soil  of 

Italy." 

But  Caesar's  prompt  audacity  at  once  remedied  his  own  want  ot 
preparation,  and  disconcerted  all  the  calculations  of  his  opponents. 
At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  after  a  triumphant  reception  in 
the  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  had  stationed  himself  with  the  single 
legion,  of  whicli  we  spoke  just  now,  at  Kavenua.  Here  he  was  sur- 
prised by  letters  announcing  the  decree  of  the  0th  of  January.  His 
resolution  was  at  once  taken.  He  reviewed  his  legion,  addresseil 
them,  and  without  betraying  what  had  happened,  ascertained  their 
readiness  to  follow  whithersoever  he  led.  At  nightfall  he  left  Ra- 
venna secretly,  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  divided  his  provinces 
from  Italy,  and  at  daybreak  entered  Ariminum.*  Here  he  met  the 
tribunes  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  on  their  way  from  Rome.  His  legion 
arrived  soon  after,  and  orders  were  sent  oif  to  the  nearest  troops  in 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  follow  his  steps  with  all  speed.  But  he  waited 
not  for  them.  With  his  single  legion,  he  appeared  before  Picenum, 
Fanum,  Ancona,  Iguvium,  Auximum,  and  Asculum.  All  these 
towns  surrendered  without  a  blow,  and  thus  by  the  beginning  of 
February  Cffisar  was  master  of  all  Umltria  and  Picenum.  By  the 
middle  of  tliat  m'jnth  he  had  been  reinforced  by  two  additional 
legions  from  Gaul,  and  was  strong  enough  to  invest  the  fortress  of 
Corliniiun,  in  the  Peliguian  Ajiemiines.  -But  this  place  was  vigor- 
ously defended  by  the  energetic  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  senators.  At  the  close  of  a  week,  however,  news 
came  that  Pornpf^y  and  the  consuls  had  marched  southward  from 
Capua;  and  Dfjmitius,  Jinding  himsilf  utterly  unsupported,  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  (^lesar  allowed  him  and  all  his  senatorial  friends 
to  go  their  way,  and  to  take  with  them  a  large  sum  of  puldic  money, 
even  without  exacting  u  promise  that  they  woidd  take  no  further 
part  iu  the  war.     On  entering  the  town  he  strictly  ordered  that  his 

*  Thifl  is  Cii'Pur'H  «inii)Ic  nnrrntivc.  Thn  drarrmtic  Rrmo,  In  whirh  lio  is  i-pprc- 
eonlc'l  UK  pauHiii)^  on  Ihi;  baiikn  of  tlic  ]{iil)icoii,  and  anxiously  woifjhinf;  Ihc  i)rol)a- 
hie  couMqueuccB  of  ono  irremediable  Btcp,  is  due  W  rhetorical  writers  of  later 
times. 
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men  should  abstain,  not  oiilj  from  personal  violence,  but  even  from 
petty  pillage.  Reports  liatl  been  iiulustriously  spread  tliat  the  pro- 
consul's troops  were  not  Romans  but  Gauls,  ferocious  barbarians, 
whose  hands  would  be  ap:aiust  every  Italian  as  their  natural  enemy. 
The  politic  hunumity  which  he  now  showed  produced  the  more  sur- 
prise, and  had  a  great  elfect  in  reconciling  to  his  cause  many  who 
had  hitherto  stood  aloof.  Almo.st  all  the  soldiers  of  Domitius  look 
service  under  the  lenient  conqueror. 

After  the  fall  of  Corlinium,  Cajsar  hastened  onward  through  Apulia 
in  pm-suit  of  Pompe^'.  By  successive  reinforcements,  his  legions  had 
now  been  swelled  to  the  number  of  six.  But  when  he  arrived  at 
Bnmdusium,  on  the  9th  of  March,*  he  found  that  the  consuls  had 
sailed  for  Dyrrhachium,  though  Pompey  was  still  in  the  Italian 
port.  The  town  was  too 'strong  to  be  taken  bj^  assault  ;  and  nine 
days  after  Cavsar  appeared  before  its  walls,  Pompey  embarked  at 
leisure  and  carried  his  last  soldier  out  of  Italy.  Disappointed  of  his 
prey,  Caisar  returned  upon  his  steps,  and  reached  Rome  upon  the  1st 
of  April,  f  where  31.  Antony,  after  receiving  the  submission  of 
Etruria,  liad  prepared  the  way  for  his  reception.  The  people,  on  the 
motion  of  the  same  tribune,  gave  Caesar  full  power  to  take  what  money 
lie  desired  from  the  treasury,  without  sparing  even  the  sacred  hoard 
which  had  been  set  apart  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  and  had 
never  since  been  touched  except  in  the  necessities  of  the  Hannibulic 
war.  There  was  no  longer  any  need  of  a  resers'c  fund  against  the 
Gauls,  it  was  argued,  now  that  tlie  Gauls  had  become  peaceful  sub- 
jects of  the  republic.  Notwithstanding  this  vote,  the  senatorial  tri- 
bune, L.  Mctellus,  a  son  of  Metellus  Creticus,  refused  to  produce  tljc 
kej'S  of  the  treasury,  and,  when  Cassar  ordered  the  doors  to  be  broken 
open,  endeavored  to  bar  his  passage  into  the  sacred  chamber. 
"  Stand  aside,  young  man,"  said  Cscsar,  "  it  is  easier  forme  to  do 
than  to  say."  J 

He  was  now  master  of  Italy,  as  well  as  Caul.  To  pursue  Pompey 
to  Epirus  was  impossible,  because  the  senatorial  oflicers  swept  the 
sea  with  a  large  and  well-appointed  fleet,  and  Cicsar  had  very  few 
ships  at  his  di.sposal.  Moreover,  in  Spain,  w  Inch  had  been  subject  to 
Pompey's  rule  for  the  last  five  years,  there  w^as  a  veteran  arm^',  ready 
to  enter  Italy  as  .soon  as  he  left  it.  The  remainder  of  the  season,  there- 
fore, he  resolved  to  occupy  in  the  reduction  of  tliat  army. 

On  his  way  to  Spain,  he  found  that  Marseilles,  the  chosen  retreat 
of  Milo,  being  by  its  aristocratical  form  of  government  attached  to 
the  senatorial  party,  had  declared  for  Pompey.     Leaving  Dec.  Brutus 

*  I.e.,  the  9th  of  March  of  the  current  Roman  year  =  Jau.  nth,  49  b.c,  of  our 
time. 

+  Feb.  9tli,  of  our  time. 

i  Plut.  Vif.  C'lKS.  c.  :i6,  Cicern  nrf  .Att.x.  4,  and  other  authors.  Caesar  himsrlf 
tells  us  that  LentiiluB  the  consul  left  the  ircaHury  open  (Bell.  Civ.  i.  W).  lleleiliis, 
then,  inu.sl  have  locked  it  uficr  the  flight  of  Pompey. 
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with  twelve  ships,  and  C.  Trebonius  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  block- 
ade the  to\TO  both  by  sea  and  laud,  he  continued  his  march,  and 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  early  in  tlie  summer.  Hither  Spain  was  held 
bv  L  Afranius,  an  old  officer  of  Porapey,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the 
consulship  in  60  B.C.,  and  M.  Petreius,  the  experienced  soldier  who 
had  destroyed  the  array  of  Catiline.  Farther  Spain  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  accomplished  31.  Terentius  V  arro. 

Near  Ilerda  (Lerida),  on  the  river  Sicoris,  an  affluent  of  the  Ji.bro, 
CjEsarwas  encountered  by  the  Pompeian  leaders  He  giyes  us  a 
very  full  account  of  the  movements  which  followed,  from  which  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  so  far  as  military  science  went,  Caesar  was  outgen- 
eralled  by  Petreius.  At  one  time  he  was  in  the  greatest  peril  Irom  a 
Budden  rising  in  the  river,  which  cut  him  off  from  all  his  supplies 
He  released  himself  by  tint  fertility  of  resource  which  distinguished 
him  He  had  seen  in  Britain  boats  of  wiclver,  covered  with  hide, 
such  as  are  still  used  on  the  Severn  under  the  name  of  coracles  ;  a 
number  of  them  were  secretly  constructed,  and  by  their  help  he  re- 
established his  communications.  But  whatever  miglit  be  his  military 
inferiority  yet  over  the  weak  Afranius  and  tlie  rude  Petreius  his  dex- 
terity in  swayinf  the  wills  of  men  gave  him  an  unquestioned  superi- 
ority. Avoiding  a  battle  always,  he  encouraged  communications  be- 
tween his  own  men  and  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy  ;  at  length  the 
Pompeian  leaders,  finding  themselves  unable  to  control  their  own 
troops,  were  obliged  to  suixender  their  command.  Two  thirds  of  their 
force  took  service  with  the  politic  conqueror.  _ 

Varro  in  Fartiier  Spain,  by  dexterous  intrigue,  contrived  to  evade 
immediate  submission.  But  after  a  vain  attempt  to  collect  a  force, 
he  surrendered  to  the  conqueror  at  Corduba  (Cordova),  and  was  al- 
lowed to  go  where  he  pleased.  Before  autumn  closed,  all  Spain  was 
at  the  feet  of  Cfcsar,  and  was  committed  to  the  government  of  (4. 
Cassius  the  tribune  who  had  supported  his  cause  at  Rome.  Being 
thus  secured  from  danger  in  the  West,  lie  hastened  to  return  into  Italy. 
As  he  parsed  throutrh  Southern  riaul  he  found  that  Marseilles  btiU 
held  out  a'Minsi  iJcc.  Ihutus  and  Trebonius.  The  defence  had  been 
most  o-allanl.  Tlie  blockade  by  sea  liad  been  interrupted  by  a  dc- 
taciirnent  from  Pompey's  lleet  ;  and  the  great  works  raised  by  the 
bcsic'ers  on  hmd  had  been  met  by  counter-works  of  equal  magnitude 
on  the  part  of  tlie  besieged.  But  Trebonius  had  persevcriugly  re- 
paintl  all  losses  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Ca;sar.  the  ]\lassilians  surren- 
dered tlKJinselves  witli  a  good  grace.  As  in  all  other  cases,  he  treated 
them  with  the  utmost  clemency.  ,        t,,        ..    ,     ., 

On  reaching  Italy,  lie  was  ohliired  to  turn  aside  to  Placentia  for  the 
purpose  of  (iiu-lliiig  :\  mutiny  that  had  arisen  in  a  legion  which  had 
been  left  there,  and  which  coniplained  that  promises  of  discharge  and 
reward  made  to  them  had  not  been  kei)t.  His  presence  at  once  suj)- 
prcs.sed  the  mutiny.  J3ut  he  selected  twelve  of  the  rmgleaders  lor 
capiUd  puni.-iiiueul.  Among  these  twelve  was  one  who  proved  tJial 
A.B.-13 
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he  had  Ijecn  absent  when  llie  mutiny  broke  out.     In  his  place  the 
centurion  who  aecused  him  was  exeeuted. 

During  liis  ubsenec  in  Spain,  M.  .'Emilius  Lcpidus,  whom  he  had 
left  as  prefect  of  tlie  city  to  govern  Italy,  had  name<l  liim  dictator. 
From  Flacentia  he  hastened  to  liome  and  assumed  the  great  dignity 
thus  conferred  upon  him.  But  lie  held  it  only  eleven  days.  lu  that 
period  he  presided  at  tlie  comitia,  and  was  there  elected  consul,  to- 
gether with_  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  one  of  his  old  competitors  for  the 
chief  pontificate.  He  also  passed  several  laws.  One  of  these  restored 
all  exiles  to  tlie  city,  except  Milo,  thus  undoing  one  of  the  last  rem- 
nants of  Sylla's  dictatorship.  A  second  provided  for  the  payment 
of  debts,  so  as  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  debtors  without  satisfy- 
ing the  democratic  cry  for  a  complete  abolition  of  all  contracts.  A 
thnxl  conterred  the  franchise  on  the  citiz.ens  of  Transpadaue  Gaul, 
who  had  since  the  Social  war  enjoyed  the  Latin  right  only. 

Of  the  doings  of  his  lieutenants  in  other  quarters  during  this 
memorable  year,  Cocsar  did  not  receive  accounts  at  all  commensurate 
with  his  own  marvellous  success.  In  lllyria,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella, 
son-in-law  of  Cicero,  who  had  joined  the  conqueror,  had  been  dis- 
gracefully beaten,  and  Caius,  brother  of  Mark  Antony,  taken  pris- 
oner, so  that  all  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pompeians. 

Curio  had  been  sent  to  occupy  Sicily,  where  Cato  commanded  in 
the  uainc  of  the  senate.  The  philosopher,  having  no  force  adequate 
to  resist,  retired  from  the  unequal  contest,  and  joined  Pompey  in 
Epirus.  Curio  then  passed  over  to  Africa,  Mhere  (he  Pompeian  gen- 
eral Varus  held  command.  He  took  the  field,  and  was  at  first  de- 
feated by  Curio.  But  presruily  Juba,  King  of  Mauritania,  appeared 
in  the  field  as  an  ally  of  the  senatorial  party  ;  and  Curio  was  obliged 
in  his  turn  to  retreat  before  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  till  he 
look  refuge  in  the  famous  «:amp  of  Scipio.  From  this  position  he 
was  drawn  out  by  a  feigned  retreat  of  the  African  prince  ;  and 
being  surprised  Ijy  an  overpowering  force,  he  was  defeated  and  slain. 
Africa,  therefore,  as  well  ps  all  the  eastern  world,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pompeians,  while  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  owned  the 
authority  of  Ciesar. 

Cicero  iiad  returned  fron  his  Cilician  province  to  Rome,  while  the 
debates  were  being  held  which  issued  in  the  decree  of  the  fjth  of  Jan- 
uary. During  his  two  years'  government  he  had  nearly  been  en- 
gaged in  very  serious  wv.rfare  with  the  Parlhians.  But  C.  Cassius, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  give  them  so  severe  a  blow  that  Cicero's  milt 
itary  abilities  were  only  iested  in  reducing  some  of  the  wild  moun- 
tiiin  tribes  who  infested  Die  borders  of  his  province.  He  claimed  a 
triumph  for  these  achi'.Tements,  and  therefore  would  not  enter  the 
Avails  of  the  city  t^  b;--  present  at  the  termination  of  these  moment- 
ous  debates.  Tho  rMr/jtiou  of  his  triumph  was  soon  forgotten  in  the 
rapid  course  of  ever.'^  which  followed,  and  he  retired  to  his  Formian 
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villa  still  attended  by  his  lictors  with  their  fasces  wreathed  in  laiirel. 
From  this  place  he  weut  frequently  to  have  interviews  witli  Fom- 
peiau  leaders  on  their  retreat  through  Canipania  At  the  same  time 
many  of  his  personal  friends,  Curio,  Cselius,  Dolabe  la,  Balbus,  Tre- 
batius.  and  others  had  joined  Cirsar,  and  wrote  to  him  ur-ing  hmi 
to  make  common  cause  with  their  generous  leader.  On  his  return 
from  Brundusiumto  Rome,  Ca?sar  himselt  visited  Inm  But  the  orator 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the  senate;  and 
after  long  hesitation,  about  the  end  of  May  he  took  ship  and  ]omed 
Pompey  in  the  East.  »-„„i„ 

Durinc'  tlie  whole  of  the  preceding  year,  Pompey  had  been  actively 
eneao-edln  lewing  and  disciplining  an  army  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
Bai'^  He  was  bUterly  censured  by  many  of  his  party  for  cputting 
Itafy  without  a  blow.  But  it  may  be  concluded  that  wlieu  he  was 
surprised  by  Ccesar's  rapid  advance,  the  only  troops  besides  those 
under  Domitius  at  Cortinium  were  the  two  legions  lately  sent  from 
Gaul  by  Ctesar  ;  and  these  (it  may  well  be  supposed)  he  dared  not 
trust  to  do  battle  against  their  old  commander. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  was  really  compelled  to  quit  Italy. 
But  his  fleet  was  now  so  large  that  it  would  have  been  easy  tor  lum 
to  have  regained  Italian  soilT  He  made  no  attempt  to  cross  the  sea  ; 
and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  he  purposely  chose  Epirus  as  the 
ground  for  battle.  He  had  all  the  East  behind  him,  long  used  to 
reverence  his  name,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  out  of  Italy  he  was 
less  likely  to  be  thwarted  by  the  arrogant  senatorial  cnicis,Ayho  hated 
him  while  they  used  him.  Such  especially  was  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus  who  loudly  complained  that  he  had  been  deserted  at  Corlmmm. 

His  headcmarters  were  fixed  at  Thessalonica,  the  chief  city  of  the 
province  of  ^lacedonia.  Here  the  senators  who  had  lied  from  Italy 
met  and  formed  a  senate,  while  the  chief  oflicers  assumed  titles  of 
authority.  Pompev  had  employed  the  time  well.  The  provinces 
and  kings  of  the  East  filled  his  military  chest  with  treasure  ;  he  had 
collected  seven  Roman  legions,  with  a  vast  number  of  irregular 
au.xiliaries  from  every  surrounding  monarchy,  and  a  powerful  lorce 
of  well-appointed  cavalry;  large  magazines  of  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores  were  foniied  ;  above  all,  a  fleet,  increasing  every  day  in 
numbers  was  supplied  by  the  maritime  states  of  Illyria,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor  PhfEnicia,  and  Egypt.  Bibnlus,  the  old  adversary  of  Cajsar, 
took  the  command  as  aciminil-in-cliief,  supported  by  able  lieutenants 
With  this  naval  force  actively  employed,  it  was  hoped  that  it  woiiM 
be  made  imi)ossible  for  C.'esar  to  land  in  Epiru.s.  But  here  agam  his 
happy  audacity  frustrated  all  regular  opposition 

Cscsar  arrived  in  Brundusium  at  the  end  of  October,   4a 


B.C. 


•  This  1h  tlie  true  date,  uccordinj,'  I"  ""r  rorkoning.  Bv  tlie  Komnn  cnloTidar,  it 
was  Deceiiibcr.  But,  lor  the  niililary  opcTnti'.im  whicli  follow  it  i«  ho  liiinortant  to 
doTp  the  inic  sea«ous;  tlmt  ve  «l>ull,  from  tUi«  point,  give  the  dates  as  if  tlic  Uouaaa 
talcndar  had  already  been  corrected. 
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Twelve  li'gious  hnd  been  nssemblecl  there.  So  mucli  liad  their  num- 
l)ors  been  thinned  by  war,  faliaruc,  and  the  antiinmal  fevers  prevalent 
in  Apulia,  that  each  legion  averaged  loss  than  3000  men.  His  trans- 
ports were  so  iiisullicient,  lliat  he  was  nut  able  to  ship  more  than 
seven  of  these  imperfect  legions,  with  (JOO  horse,  though  men  and 
officers  were  allowed  to  take  no  heavy  baggage  and  no  servants.  All 
the  harbors  were  occupied  by  the  enemy's  ships  ;  but  it  was  not  the 
'  practice  for  the  ancients  to  maintain  a  blockade  by  cruising  ;  and 
Ca?sar,  having  left  Brundusium  on  the  Hth  November,  was  able  to 
land  his  lirst  corps  on  the  open  coast  of  Epirus,  a  little  south  of  the 
Acrocerauniau  headland.  lie  sent  his  empty  ships  back  directly, 
and  marched  northward  to  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  where  he  claimed 
admission  in  virtue  of  his  consular  office.  The  claim  was  admitted, 
and  these  two  important  towns  fell  into  his  hands.  Pcmpey,  who  was 
still  at  Thessalonica,  on  the  first  tidings  of  his  movement  had  put 
his  army  in  motion,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Dyrrhachium  in  time 
to  save  that  important  place.  He  then  pushed  his  lines  forward  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Apsus,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  lay  inaciive  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  winter  with  this  stream  between  their 
camps— Ca>sar  occupying  the  left  or  southern  bank,  Pompey  the 
right  or  northern  side. 

As  the  winter  j)assed  away,  Csesar  was  rendered  extremely  anxious 
by  the  non-appearance  of  his  second  corjjs,  which  Antony  was 
charged  to  bring  across.  News  soon  reached  him  that  Bibulus, 
stung  to  the  quick  by  the  successful  landing  of  the  first  corps,  had 
put  to  sea  from  Corcyra  with  all  his  fleet,  had  overtaken  and  de. 
stroyed  thirty  of  the  returning  transports,  and  had  ever  since,  not- 
withstanding the  winter  season,  kept  so  strict  a  watch  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  that  Antony  did  not  dare  to  leave  Brundusivim.  Intelll 
gence  also  reached  him  that  Cailius,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  praetor^ 
had  proclaimed  an  abolition  of  debts  at  Rome,  and  had  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  reckless  Wi\o,  who  had  appeared  in  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  gang  of  desperate  men.  This  bold  enterprise,  it  is  true, 
had  failed,  and  both  the  leaders  had  fallen  ;  but  it  quickened  Cassar'a 
anxiety  to  bring  matters  to  issue.  Still  no  troops  arrived.  So  stub- 
born was  the  will  of  Bibulus,  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  vigilant 
exertions,  and  died  at  sea.  But  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who  had  com- 
manded a  squadron  under  the  deceased  admiral,  appeared  at  Brun- 
dusium, and  occupied  an  island  off  the  harbor,  so  as  to  establish  a 
strict  blockade.  This,  however,  did  not  last  ;  for  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  keep  the  men  supplied  with  fresh  water  and  provisions, 
and  Libo  was  obliged  to  resume  the  tactics  of  Bibulus.  Meantime, 
(Ja!sar's  impatience  was  rising  to  the  height.  He  had  been  lying  idle 
for  more  tlian  two  months,  and  complained  that  Antony  had  neglected 
several  opportunities  of  crossing  the  Ionian  Sea.  At  length  he  en- 
gaged a  small  boat  to  take  him  across  to  Italy  in  person.  The  sea 
ran  high,  and  the  rowers  refused  to  proceed,  till  the  general  revealed 
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himself  lo  them  ia  tlie  famous  words  :  "  You  carry  Caesar  and  his 
fortunes."  All  night  they  toiled,  but  when  day  brolie  they  had  made 
no  way  and  tlie  treneral  reluf-tautlv  consented  to  put  back  into  the 
Apsus. '  But  presently  after  he  succeeded  in  sending  over  a  positive 
message  to  Antony  to  cross  over  at  all  risks  ;  and  if  xVut()uy  dis- 
obeyed, the  messenger  carried  a  commission  to  his  chief  officers  by 
which  they  were  ordered  to  supersede  their  commander,  and  dis. 
charo-e  the  dutv  which  lie  neirlecled  to  perform.  Stung  by  this  piac- 
ticarrebuke,  Antony  shipped"  his  troops,  and  resolved  to  attempt  the 
passage  at  all  risks.  As  he  neared  the  coast  of  Epirus,  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  south-east,  and  being  unable  to  make  the  port  of  0:i- 
cum  he  was  obliged  to  run  northward  past  Pompey's  camp,  in  tub 
view  of  the  enemy.  Thev  gave  chase  ;  but  he  succeeded  iu  landing 
all  his  men,  four  lesions  and  eight  hundred  horse,  near  the  headland 
of  Nvranhteum,  ni')re  than  fi'tty  miles  north  of  the  Apsus.  His 
position 'was  critical,  for  Pompey's  army  lay  between  him  and 
Csesar.  But  Ca;sar,  calculatinj  the  point  at  which  the  squadron 
would  reach  land,  had  already  made  a  rapid  march  round  Pompey's  • 
position,  and  succeeded  in  joining  Antony  before  he  was  attacked. 
Pompey  had  also  moved  northward,  but  finding  himself  too  late  to 
assail  Antony  alone,  he  took  a  new  position  some  miles  to  the  north 
of  Dyrrhachium,  and  here  formed  a  strongly  intrenched  camp  resting 
upon  the  sea.  These  intrenchments  ran  in  an  iiTCgular  half  circle  of 
nearly  fifteen  miles  in  length,  the  liase  of  which  was  the  coast-line  of 
Epirus.     The  camp  was  well  suppUed  with  provisions  by  sea. 

The  spring  of  48  B.C.  was  now  beginning.  It  was  probably  in 
March  that  Ca;sar  effected  his  union  with  Antony.  Even  after  tliis 
junction,  he  was  inferior  in  numbers  to  Pompey  ;  and  it  is  not  witli- 
out  wonder  that  we  read  his  own  account  of  the  audacious  attenipt 
with  which  he  began  the  campaign.  His  plan  was  to  draw  lines 
round  and  outside  of  Pompey's  vast  intrenchments,  so  as  to  cut  him 
off  from  Dvrrhachium  and  from  all  the  surrounding  country.  _  As 
Pompey's  iiatrenchmeiits  formed  a  curve  of  nearly  fifteen  miles, 
Caesar's  lines  must  have  measured  consideral)ly  more.  And  as  his  army 
Avas  inferior  in  numl)ers,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Pompey 
would  not  submit  to  be  shut  ni.  But  the  latter  general  could  not 
interrupt  the  works  without  hazarding  a  general  action,  and  his 
troops  were  not  (he  tiiouglit)  sulliciently  disciplined  to  encounter 
CiEsar's  veterans  :  the  command  of  the  sea  also  insured  him  supplies 
and  3uabled  him  to  .shift  his  army  to  another  position  if  ni;cessary. 
He  therefore  allowed  CiJesar  to  carry  on  his  lines  with  little  interrup- 
tion. 

During  the  winter  Caisar's  men  had  suffered  terribly  for  want  o.. 
grain  and  vegetable  food.  But  as  spring  advunced,  and  the  crops 
began  lo  ripen,  brighter  days  seemed  at  hand.  Pompey's  men, 
meanwhile,  though  supplied  from  the  sea,  began  to  be  distressed  by 
want  of  fresh  water,  and  their  animals  by  want  of  green  fodder. 
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lie  therefore  detorminocl  to  aj:snmc  tlie  offensive.  At  each  extremity 
of  C'lvyar's  lines,  v,-lierc  tlioy  abiiUed  upon  the  sea,  a  second  line  of 
intrcnchinents  had  been  marked  out  icaciiiug  some  way  inland,  so 
that  at  least  for  some  dislauce  from  the  sea  the  lines  might  be  pro- 
tected from  an  attack  in  rear  from  the  laml.  But  (his  part  of  the 
work  was  as  yet  untinished  ;  and,  iu  particular,  no  attempt  had  beea 
made  to  carry  any  defence  along  the  coast  between  the  extremities 
of  these  two  lines  of  iutrenchment,  so  as  to  cover  them  from  an  as- 
sault by  sea.  Pompey  was  instructed  of  this  defect  by  some  Gallic 
deserters  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  landing  some  troops  at  tiie  southern 
extremity  of  the  works,  so  as  to  make  a  lodgment  hetween  Qesar's 
front  and  rearward  lines.  A  series  of  severe  and  w^ell  contested 
combats  followed.  But  the  Pompeians  maintained  their  ground,  and 
C«sar  at  once  perceived  that  his  works  were  completely  turned,'  and 
that  all  his  hilior  was  thrown  away.  Pompey  had  re-establi.shed  his 
.and  commtmieation  with  Dyrrhachium,  and  ciicumvallation  was 
made  nnpossiblc.  Under  these  circumstances  C*sar  determined  to 
shitt  the  scene  of  action  without  delay. 

During  the  spring  he  had  detached  Cn.  Domilius  Calvinus  with 
two  legions  into  Macedonia,  where  he  pcssessed  considerable  influ- 
ence, for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  march  of.Metellus  Scipio 
who  had  succeeded  Bibulus  in  the  government  of  Syria,  and  was  ex- 
pected every  day  to  bring  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  Pompey. 
Scipio  had  been  delayed  by  tiic  necessity  of  securing  his  province 
against  the  Parthians  ;  and  had  also  spent  much  tfme  in  levying 
heavy  contributions  on  his  line  of  march.  When  he  arrived  iu  Mace- 
doiiia  he  found  his  passage  westward  barred  by  Calvinus,  who  oc- 
cupied a  strong  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pella.  lie,  therefore, 
also  intrenched  himself,  and  awaited  succors. 

About  the  time  of  Ca'Siu-'s  defeat  at  Dyrrhachium,  Calvinus  had 
been  obliged  by  want  of  provisions  to  fall  back  toward  Epirus,  while 
Caesar  himself  marched  by  way  of  Apollnnia  up  the  valley  of  the 
Aoiis.  Pompey  immediately  detached  a  strong  force  to  separate  Cal- 
vinus from  his  chief.  But  Calvinus,  informed  of  Ctesar's  retreat, 
moved  with  great  rapidity  to  the  southward,  and  effected  a  union  with 
his  general  at  ^Egimium,  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Thessaly. 
The  Ctesarian  army,  thus  skilfully  united,  advanced  to  Gomphi, 
w^hich  was  taken  and  given  up  to  plunder.  All  other  Thessalian 
cities,  except  Lari.ssa,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Scipio,  opened 
their  gites  ;  :uid  the  harvest  being  now  ripe,  the  Cx'sarian  army  re- 
velled in  the  abundant  supplies  of  the  rich  Thessalian  plain. 

Meanwliile  Pompey  had  entered  Thessaly  from  the  north  and 
joined  Scipio  at  Larissa.  The  Ponipeiau  leaders,  elated  ])y  victory, 
were  quarrelling  among  themselves  for  the  prize,  which  they  regarded 
as  already  won.  Lentulus  Spinther,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and 
Metellus  Scipio,  all  claimed  Ca\sar's  pontificate.  Domitius  proposed 
that  all  Avho  had  remained  in  Italy  or  had  not  taken  an  active  part 
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in  the  contest  should  be  brought  to  trial  as  traitors  to  tlie  cause — 
Cicero,  "wiio  was  at  Dyrrhachium  with  Cato,  being  the  person  here 
chiefly  aimed  at.  Ponapey  himself  was  not  spared.  Domitius, 
angry  at  not  having  been  supported  at  Corlinium,  nicknamed  him 
Agamemnon  King  of  Men,  and  openly  rejected  his  authority.  The 
advice  of  the  great  general  to  avoid  a  decisive  battle  was  contemptu- 
ously set  at  naught  by  all  but  Cato,  who  from  first  to  last  advocated 
any  measure  Avhich  gave  a  hope  of  avoiding  bloodshed.  Even  Fa- 
vonius,  a  blunt  and  simple-minded  man,  who  usually  echoed  Cato's 
sentiments,  loudly  complained  that  Pompey's  reluctance  to  fight 
would  prevent  his  friends  from  eating  their  figs  that  summer  at  Tus- 
culum. 

From  Larissa  Pompey  had  moved  southward,  and  occupied  a 
strong  position  on  an  eminence  near  the  cltv  of  Pharsalus,  overlook- 
ing the  plain  which  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Enipeus.  C.-csat 
followed  and  encamped  upon  the  plain,  within  four  miles  of  the  en 
emy's  position.  Here  the  hostile  armies  lay  watching  each  other  for 
some  time,  till  Ca;sar  made  a  movement  which  threatened  to  inter- 
cept Pompey's  communications  with  Larissa.  The  latter  now  at 
length  yielded  to  the  angry  impatience  of  the  senatorial  chiefs.  He 
resolved  to  descend  from  his  strong  position  and  give  battle  upon  the 
plain  of  Pharsalus  or  Pharsalia. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  June*  saw  both  armies  drawn  out  in 
order  of  buttle.  The  forces  of  Pompey  consisted  of  about  44,000 
men,  and  were  (if  Ciesar's  account  is  accurate)  twice  as  numerous  as 
the  army  opposed  to  them.  But  Ca^saf's  were  all  veteran  troops  ; 
the  greater  part  of  Pompey's  were  foreign  levies  recently  collected  in 
Macedonia  and  Asia,  far  inferior  to  tlie  soldiers  of  Gaul  and  Italy. 
Pompey's  army  faced  the  north.  His  right  wing,  resting  on  tlie 
river,  was  commanded  by  Scipio,  the  centre  by  Lcntulus  Spinther, 
the  left  by  Domitius.  His  cavalry,  wiiich  was  far  superior  to 
CiEsar's,  covered  the  left  flank.  Ctcsar  drew  up  his  forces  in  three 
lines,  of  which  the  rearmost  was  to  act  in  reserve.  Ilis  left  was 
upon  the  river  ;  and  his  small  force  of  cavalry  was  placed  upon  his 
right,  opposite  to  Pompey's  left  wing.  To  compensate  for  his  infe- 
riority in  this  arm,  he  picked  out  si.K  veteran  cohorts,  who  were  to 
charge  through  the  files  of  the  horse  if  the  latter  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire. Domitius  Calvinus  commanded  in  the  centre,  Antony  on  the 
left,  Caesar  himself  upon  the  riglit,  where  he  kept  the  tenth  legion  in 
rear  to  act  in  reserve. 

The  attack  began  along  Caesar's  whole  line,  which  advanced  rua 
ning.  Pompey  ordered  his  men  to  wait  the  charge  without  moving, 
in  hopes  that  tlie  cuemy  would  lo.^c  lireath  before  they  tame  to  clos" 
quarters.  But  the  e.vperionced  veterans,  observing  that  the  Pom- 
pcians  kept  llieir  ground,  halted  to  re-form  their  line  and  recovei 


*  By  the  Roman  CAiendar,  It  waa  the  9tb  of  August. 
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breath  before  Uicy  closed  with  the  cnomy.     A  desperate  conflict  fol- 
lowed. 

While  the  legions  were  engaged  along  tlic  whole  line,  Pompey'a 
cavah-y  attacked  (lie  weak  scjuadrous  of  Ciiisar's  horse  and  drove 
them  back.  r>ut  the  vet(Tau.s  who  were  ordered  to  support  tliem 
sallied  out  of  the  ranks  and  drove  (heir  formidable  pila  straight  at 
the  uiiarnied  faces  of  the  enemy."*  After  a  brave  struggle,  Pompey's 
cavalry  was  completely  brokeri  and  lied  in  disorder. 

Upon  this,  Ca'sar  brouglit  up  Iiis  (bird  line,  which  was  in  reserve  ; 
and  tiic  infantry  of  Poinpey  being  assailed  by  these  fre.sh  troops  in 
front,  and  attacked  in  Hank  by  tbe  cavalry  and  cohorts  which  had 
triumphed  over  their  opponents,  gave  way  everywhere.  A  general 
order  was  now  issued  by  Ctesar  to  spare  thcPomans  among  their  op- 
ponents, and  to  throw  all  their  sti-eugth  upon  the  Eastern  allies.  The 
Pompeian  legionaries,  on  hearing  of  tliis  politic  clemency,  offered 
no  further  resistance  ;  and  Pompey  himself  rode  off  tiie  field  to  his 
tent,  leaving  orders  for  the  troops  to  retreat  behind  their  intreuch- 
ments. 

But  this  was  not  permitted.  His  legionaries,  instead  of  returning 
to  man  the  ramparts,  dispersed  in  all  directions.  The  Eastern  allies, 
after  a  terrible  slaughter,  lied  ;  and  Pompey  had  only  time  to  mount 
Ins  horse  and  gallop  off  through  the  decuman  or  rearward  gate  of 
his  camp,  as  the  soldiers  of  Caesar  forced  (heir  way  in  by  the  praeto- 
rian or  front  gate.  The  booty  taken  was  immen.se.  The  liardy  veter- 
ans of  Gaul  gazed  with  surprise  on  the  tent  of  Lentulus,  adorned 
with  festoons  of  Bacchic  ivy,  and  on  the  splendid  services  of  plate 
which  were  set  out  everywhere  for  a  banquet  to  celebrate  the  ex- 
pected victory. 

But  before  Cajsar  allowed  his  tired  soldiers  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  victory  of  Pharsalia,  he  required  them  to  complete  the  conquest. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  on 
the  morrow.  But  the  task  was  easy.  The  clemency  of  the  con- 
queror induced  all  to  submit.  When  Cicsar  entered  the  camp  and 
saw  the  dead  lx)dies  of  many  Romans  lying  about,  he  exclaimed, 
"  They  would  have  it  so  :  to  have  laid  down  our  arms  would  have 
sealed  our  doom."  Yet  most  of  those  who  perished  were  foreigners 
or  freerlmen.  The  only  distinguished  person  who  fell  was  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus.  Among  those  who  came  in  and  submitted  volunta- 
rily was  M.  Junius  Brutus,  a  young  man  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
more. 

Pompey  fled  precipitately  to  Larissa,  and  thence  through  the  gorge 

*  The  CDmtnon  story,  received  from  Ptntarch,  is  that  the  order  was  given  becan8C 
Pompfv's  cavalry  coriKisfed  chiefly  of  young  Romans,  who  were  afrnid  of  havin;;; 
ttieir  IjeaiUy  spoilt.  Cajsar.  however,  mcntioiiB  that  Pompey  V  cavalry  was  excel- 
lent, and  does  nut  notice  ihat  ho  t'ave  any  order  at  all  aljoat  striking  at  th<!  face. 
The  foot-soldioiw  would  naturally  slriUc  at  Idc  most  d('fenceli;f^s  part,  and  the  story 
of  the  •' spoiled  beauty  "  would  be  readily  added  by  some  gcornful  Cajsarian. 
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of  Tempe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  -where  he  found  a  merchant 
vessel,  and  embarked  in  company  with  Lentulus  Spinther,  Lentulus 
Crus,  and  others.  He  dismissed  all  his  slaves.  Hcraest  Favonms 
proved  his  fidelity  to  the  general  by  undertaking  for  him  such 
menial  offices  as  usually  '"'ere  left  to  slaves.  The  master  of  the  ship 
knew  the  adventurers,  and  offered  to  take  them  whithersoever  they 
would.  Pompey  first  directed  his  course  to  Lesbos,  where  his  wife 
Cornelia  and  his  youus^er  son  Se.xlus  luul  been  sent  for  safetv.  Hav- 
ing taken  them  on  board  he  sailed  round  to  Cilicia,  where  he  col- 
lected a  few  ships  and  a  small  company  of  soldiers.  With  these  he 
crossed  over  to  Cyprus,  where  he  stayed  a  short  time,  deliberating 
on  his  future  course  of  action.  He  still  had  a  powerful  fleet  at  sea, 
under  the  command  of  his  eldest  son  Cnneus,  assisted  by  C.  C;i£sms. 
Africa  was  still  his  own,  and  King  Juba  anxious  to  do  him  service. 
But  after  considering  and  rejecting  several  plans  proposed,  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  an  asylum  ia  Egypt.  ^  ,  .  .       -r, 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  wiio  had  been  restored  by  Gabinius,  Pompey  s 
friend,  had  died  some  time  before.  He  had  left  bis  kingdom  to  the 
divided  sway  of  his  son  Ptolemy  Dionysus  and  his  daughter  Cleo- 
patra, under  the  guardianship  of  the  senate  ;  and  the  senate  had  dele^ 
gated  this  trust  to  Pompey.  Hence  no  doubt  his  reason  for  choos- 
ing  Egj'pt  as  his  place  of  retreat.  But  the  country  was  in  a  very 
unsettled  state.  Cleopatra,  who  was  older  than  her  brother,  had  been 
driven  from  Ale.xandria  by  the  people  ;  and  the  government  had 
been  seized  by  three  Greek  adventurers— Potheinus,  an  eunuch, 
Theodoius,  a  rhetorician,  and  Achillas,  an  officer  of  the  army.  When 
Pompey  appeared  off  Alexandria  with  a  few  ships  which  had  joined 
liim  on  his  route,  and  a  small  force  of  about  2000  men,  these  minis 
ters  were  engaged  in  repeHing  Cleopatra,  who  was  endeavoring  to 
return  by  means  of  force.  A  messenger  from  Pompey,  sent  to  sig- 
nify  his  intention  of  landing,  threw  them  into  great  alarm.  In  tho 
Egyptian  army  were  a  number  of  ofliceis  and  soldiers  who  had  for- 
merly served  under  Pompey  in  the  East,  and  had  been  left  there  by 
Gabinius.  It  was  feared  that  these  men  would  betray  Egypt  to  their 
old  general  ;  at  lea.st  this  was  tlie  reason  afterward  given  for  tho 
way  in  which  he  was  treated.  All  was  left  to  the  conduct  of  Achil- 
his,  a  bold  man,  troubled  by  no  scruples.  A  small  bo;it  was  sent  to 
receive  tbe  fui,nlive,  rcallv'to  prevent  any  attendants  from  landing 
with  iiim,  but  under  the  false  pretence  tliat  the  water  was  too  shal- 
low to  allow  a  larger  vessel  to  reach  the  shore.  In  the  boat  were 
Achillas  himself,  a  Uoman  olticcr  namerl  Salvius,  and  another  named 
Septimius,  who  had  served  as  a  tribune  under  Pompey  in  the  war 
against  the  pirates.  The  great  general  recogni/ed  ;i;id  saluteil  hia 
old  olficer.  and  entered  tin;  l)oal  alone  amid  the  sad  bodings  of  Ins 
wife  and  friends.  They  :inxiously  watched  it  as  it  slowly  made  its 
way  back  to  shore,  and  were  somewhat  comforted  by  seeing  a  num- 
ber of  persons  collected  ou  the  beach  as  if  to  receive  theu:  frieml  with 
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honor.  At  length  the  boat  stopped,  and  Pompey  took  the  hand  ol 
the  person  next  him  to  assist  him  in  rising.  At  this  moment  Septi- 
mius  .'^1  ruck  him  with  his  sword  from  licliind.  lie  knew  his  fate, 
pubmittetl  witlioul  a  struggle,  ani,J  fell  jiierced  by  a  mortal  thrust. 
His  head  was  then  cut  olf^^and  taken  away,  and  his  body  left  upon 
the  beach.  When  the  crowd  dispersed,  a  freedman  of  Pompey's, 
whose  name  ought  to  have  been  recorded,  assisted  by  an  old  soldier 
of  the  great  conunander,  had  the  piety  to  break  up  a  lishing-))oat  and 
form  a  rude  funeral-pile.  By  these  humble  obsequies  alouc  was  the 
sometime  master  of  the  world  honored. 

So  died  Pumpey.  He  had  lived  nearly  sixty  years,  and  had  enjoyed 
more  of  the  world's  honors  than  almost  any  Koman  before  him._  In 
youth  he  was  cold,  calculating,  and  hard-hearted,  covetous  of  military 
fame,  and  not  slow  to  appropriate  what  belonged  to  others  ;  but  his 
affable  manners  and  generosity  in  giving  won  him  general  favor, 
which  was  increased  by  liis  early  successes.  His  talents  for  war  were 
really  great,  greater  perhaps  than  any  of  Rome's  genei-als  except  Ma- 
rius.'as  was  fidly  proved  by  his  campaigns  in  the  East.  In  the  war 
with  CcX-sar,  it  is"  plain  that,  so  far  as  military  tactics  went,  Pompey 
was  superior  to  his  great  rival  ;  and  had  he  not  been  hampered  by 
haughty  and  impatient  colleagues,  the  result  might  have  lieen  differ- 
ent, lu  politics  he  was  gr-asping  and  selfish,  but  irresolute  and  im- 
provident. He  imagined  that  his  military  achievements  gave  him 
a  title  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  virtual  sovereign  of  Rome;  and 
when  neither  senate  nor  people  seemed  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
claim,  he  formed  a  coalition  with  politicians  whose  principles  he  dis- 
liked, and  made  himself  lespousilile  for  the  acts  of  such  men  as  Clo- 
dius.  Lastly,  when  he  found  that  in  this  coalition  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  his  superiority  over  Caesar,  he  joined  the  oligarchy  who 
Irated  him,  and  lost  even  the  glory  which  as  a  soldier  he  had  well 
deserved.  In  private  life  he  was  tree  from  those  licentious  habits  in 
which  most  persons  of  that  day  indulged  without  scruple  or  reproach  ; 
and  the  affection  he  bore  toward  Julia  must  always  be  quoted  as  an 
amiable  trait  in  a  character  that  has  in  it  little  else  of  attraction.  Hi? 
tragical  death  excited  a  commiseration  for  him  which  by  his  life  he 
hardly  deserved. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ABSOLUTE  KULE   OF   C.KSAR.      (48-44  B.C.) 

On  the  third  day  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Casar  pursued 
Pompey  by  forced  marches.  He  arrival  at  Amphii)olis  just  after  the 
fugitive  had  touched  there.  When  he  reached  the  Hellespont,  he  fell 
in  with  a  squadron  of  Pompey's  fleet  under  the  command  of  C.  C*8- 
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sins.  This  oflicer.  whose  military  skill  had  beeu  proved  In  the  Par- 
thian cainpaitrn,  might  have  intercepted  Cfcsar.  But,  whatever  were 
his  motives,  he  surrendered  his  ships  to  CiEsar  in  token  of  full  and 
unreserved  submission,  and  was  received  by  the  conqueror  with  the 
same  favor  which  he  had  shown  to  Brutus,  and  to  all  who  had  either 
fallen  into  his  hands  or  yielded  of  free  will.  Caesar  now  immediately 
crossed  the  Hellespont  in  boats  ;  and  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was 
delayed  at  several  places  by  business,  he  heard  that  Pompey  had  taken 
ship  from  Cyprus,  and  immediately  concluded  that  Egypt  must  be 
his  destination.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  sailed  from 
Rhodes  for  this  country,  though  it  was  as  yet  an  independent  king- 
dom, though  he  was  unable  to  carry  with  him  more  than  4000  men, 
and  though  he  incurred  imminent  "risk  of  being  intercepted  by  the 
Pompeian  fleet.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  off  Alexandria  was  known, 
Theodotus  came  off,  bearing  Pompey 's  head  and  ring.  The  con- 
queror accepted  the  r'm<r,  but  turned  with  tears  in  his  eyes  from  the 
ghastly  spectacle  of  the  head,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  with  due 
honors.  Over  the  place  of  the  funeral-pyre  he  raised  a  shrine  to 
Nemesis,  the  goddess  assigned  by  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  to  be  the 
punisher  of  arrogant  prosperity.  He  tlien  landed  and  entered  Alex- 
andria with  his  consular  emblems  displayed,  followed  by  his  small 
army.  Immediately  after  his  arrival,  Cleopatra  secretly  resorted  to 
the  capital  city,  and  introduced  herself  in  disguise  into  the  palace 
where  Caesar  had  Gxod  his  residence.  The  conqueror,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  had  been  notorious  for  unrestrained  indulgence  in  sen- 
sual pleasures,  and  he  yielded  readily  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
j-oung  and  fascinating  princess.  But  the  ministers  of  the  youthful 
king,  Potheinus  and  Achillas,  had  no  wish  to  lose  their  importance 
by  agreeing  to  a  compromise  between  their  master  and  his  imperious 
si.ster.  Tlie  people  of  Alexandria  were  alarmed  at  Ca'sar's  assump- 
tion of  authority,  especially  when  he  demanded  payment  of  a  debt 
which  he  alleged  was  due  from  the  late  king  to  Hume.  A  great 
crowd,  supported  by  Achillas  with  his  army,  as.saulted  Cajsar  sud- 
denly. His  few  troops  were  overmatched,  and  he  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty to  Pharos,  the  (juarter  of  the  city  next  the  sea.  In  vain  he  en- 
deavored to  ruin  the  cause  of  Achillas  by  seizing  tlie  person  of  young 
Ptolemy.  Arsinol',  another  daughter  of  the  blood-royal,  was  set  up 
by  the  army  ;  and  Citsar  was  completely  i)lockaded  in  Pharos.  Au 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  liim  by  turning  the  sea  into  the  vast, 
tanks  constructed  to  supply  tliat  (juarter  of  the  city  with  fresh  water. 
But  by  sinking  pits  in  thebeach,  the  Romans  obtained  a  supply  of 
water  sufficient,  thougl^  n(jt  good.  Constant  encounters  took  place 
by  land  and  water  ;  and  in  one  of  these  Cajsar  was  in  so  much  dan- 
ger, that  he  was  obliged  to  swim  for  his  life  from  a  .sinking  ship, 
holding  his  coat-ofmail  between  his  teeth,  and  his  notebook  above 
■wati'f  in  his  lift  band. 

He  was  shut  up  in  Pharos  about  August,  and  the  blockade  coa- 
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tinned  till  (ho  winter  was  far  spent.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  lie  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  considerable  forces.  Achillas 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pharos,  and  a  battle  in  (he  open  field 
resulted  In  a  signal  triumph  to  Ciesar.  Vast  numbers  of  (lie  fugi- 
tives were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Nile  :  among  them  the 
young  king  himself.  Cajsar  now  formally  installed  Cleopatra  as  sov- 
ereign of  Egypt,  and  reserved  ArsinoO  in  grace  his  triumph. 

During  the  half  year  that  followed  Pharsalia,  the  Pompeian  cliiofs 
Wd  in  some  measure  recovered  from  their  first  consternation.  Cnasus, 
;he  eldest  son  of  the  great  Pompey,  had  joined  C'ato  at  Corcyra  •, 
and  in  this  place  also  were  assembled  Cicero,  Labicnus,  Afranius, 
and  others.  The  chief  command  was  offered  to  Cicero,  as  the  oldest 
consular.  But  the  orator  declined  a  dangerous  post,  for  which  he  had 
neither  aptitude  nor  inclination,  and  was  nearly  slain  upon  (he  spot 
by  the  impetuous  Cn«us.  Scipio  soon  after  arrived,  and  to  him  the 
command  was  given.  C.  Cassius,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the 
lleet,  had  surprised  and  destroyed  a  number  of  Ciesar's  ships  in 
Sicily,  and  was  proceeding  to  make  descents  upon  the  coast  of  Italy 
wlien  the  news  of  the  great  defeat  at  Pharsalia  reached  him.  He 
immediatelv  sailed  for  the  East,  and  fell  in  with  CiEsar  (as  we  have 
narrated)  on  the  Hellespont.  His  defection  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Pompeian  party. 

Still,  notwithstanding  Pompey 's  disappearance  and  the  defection 
of  Cassius,  a  considerable  fleet  was  assembled  at  Corcyra.  Scipio 
and  the  rest  embarked  with  the  troops  that  they  had  rallied,  and 
steered  for  Esrypt,  in  the  hope  of  learning  news  of  their  chief.  They 
reached  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  were  steering  eastward  along  the 
coast,  when  they  fell  in  with  Pompey's  ships,  in  which  were  Cornelia 
and  young  Sextus,  with  their  friends,  full  of  the  tragic  scene  they 
had  'ju^t  witnessed  on  the  beach  of  Alexandria.  The  disheartened 
leaders  returned  to  Cyiene,  which  refused  to  admit  any  one  wdthin  its 
walls  except  Cato  and  such  men  as  he  would  be  answerable  for. 
The  fleet,  therefore,  with  Scipio,  Labicnus,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops,  pursued  its  course  across  the  great  gulf  of  the  Syrtes  to 
the  province  of  Africa,  where  the  Pompeian  cause  was  upheld  by 
Varus  and  his  ally  Juba.  Cato  and  his  followers  were  left  to  follow 
by  land.  He  accomplished  an  arduous  march  across  the  dcFert  in 
safety,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  n(.'xt  year  all  the  Pompeian  lead- 
ers were  assembled  in  the  province  of  Africa.  Dissensions  arose  be- 
tween Varus  and  Scipio  for  the  command  ;  to  compromise  the  mat- 
ter it  was  offered  to  Cato.  The  disinterested  philosopher  declined  it, 
on  the  plea  that  he  held  no  ofticial  position,  aif  1  persuaded  all  the  rest 
to  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  Scipio.  It  was  then  proposedto 
destroy  the  city  of  Utica,  as  being  favorable  to  Caesar.  But  Cato,  with 
rare  humanity,  offered  to  assume  the  government  of  the  town,  and 
be  responsible  for  its  fidelity,  thus  finally  separating  himself  from  the 
active  warfare,  which  from  the  first  he  had  deprecated  and  disavowed. 
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In  Other  parts  of  the  empire  also,  affairs  were  in  a  disquiet  state. 
Pharuaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  was  daily  gathering  strength  in 
Pontus.  In  Farther  Spain,  the  oppressive  rule  of  Q.  Cassius,  brother 
of  Caius,  had  excited  a  mutiny  in  the  army,  and  discontent  every- 
-where.  In  Illyricum,  Gabinins,  who  had  deserted  his  patron  Pom- 
pcy  on  occasion  of  the  flight  from  Italy,  had  been  ignomiuiously  worst- 
ed by  the  Pompeian  leader,  M.  Octavius,  and  had  died  at  Salona. 
In  Italy.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  elected  tribune,  had  renewed  the 
propositions  of  Caelius  and  Milo  to  abolish  all  debts  ;  and  two  legions 
stationed  at  Capua,  one  of  which  was  the  favored  Tenth,  had  risen 
in  open  nuitiny  against  their  othcers,  declaring  that  they  had  been 
kept  under  their  standards  long  enough,  and  demanding  their 
promised  rew-.rd. 

We  know  not  when  the  news  of  these  threatening  events  reached 
Cesar's  ears  at  Alexandria.  Early  in  the  year  47  B.C.  he  had  been 
proclaimed  dictator  for  the  second  time,  and  had  named  Mark  An- 
tony master  of  the  horse.  This  officer  was  intrusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Italy.  But  the  peninsula  seemed  to  be  exposed  by 
mutiny  and  discontent  to  a  descent  of  the  Pompeians  from  Africa, 
and  the  presence  of  the  dictator  himself  seemed  to  be  imperiously 
demanded.  Still  he  lingered  in  Egypt,  detained  (as  his  enemies  say) 
by  the  blandishments  of  Cleopatra,  or  (as  his  admirers  contend)  by 
the  necessity  of  contirming  Roman  influence  in  that  country.  It  was 
not  for  the  space  of  four  months  after  his  victory  on  the  Nile  (hat  he 
left  Egypt,  having  remained  there  altogether  for  not  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  year. 

But  when  once  he  had  shaken  off  this  real  or  apparent  lethargy, 
all  his  startling  rapidity  of  action  returned.  lie  left  Egypt  at  tbo 
end  of  May  (47  n.c),  and  marched  northward  through  Syria  to  crush 
the  rising  power  of  Pharnaces.  On  his  way  he  received  the  hearty 
congrdtuhilions  of  tlie  Jews,  who  hated  the  memory  of  Pompey  ; 
accepted  tiie  excuses  of  Deiotarus,  chief  of  Galatia,  who  had  fought; 
against  him  at  Pharsalia  ;  and  in  a  few  days  appeared  in  Pontus. 
Pharnaces,  proud  of  a  victory  over  C;esar's  lieutenant,  ventured  to 
attack  Ca-.sar  himself  near  Zela,  where  liis  father  Mithridates  had 
once  defeated  the  Romans.  The  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  was 
easy  but  decisive  ;  and  was  luuiounced  at  Rome  in  the  famous  dis' 
patch,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici."*  The  kingdom  of  Bo.sphorus  was  con- 
ferred on  a  friendly  chief,  bearing  the  name  of  Mithridates.  Caesar 
now  devoted  a  .short  time  to  the  task  of  .settling  the  alfairs  of  Asia. 
This  province  had  been  warmly  attached  to  the  senatorial  cause  by 
the  mild  rule  of  LucuUus  and  Pompey.  Lately,  however,  the  exac- 
tions of  Metellus  Scipio,  on  hi.s  march  to  join  Pompey  in  Epirus,  had 


•  This  inscription  wno  cortainly  placed  npon  tho  ppolls  taken  from  the  Pontio 
klnj;  when  carrnd  in  lriunii)lial  procennioii ;  and  I'lularch  rcpicsi^iita  it  as /onning 
tbe  dictaior'tt  diopulch.  _ 
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caused  c;roat  (ii:^cont(•nt  ;  and  C;rsar  found  it  easy  lo  win  popularity 
by  remitting  a  jiortion  of  tlie  moneys  due  to  the  imperial  treasury. 

Before  tiiis,  also,  Oclaviiis  liad  been  expelled  from  lllyria.  Vati- 
nius.  who  was  in  eommund  at  Brundusium,  hearing  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Gahiniiis,  ininicdiately  crossed  the  Adriatic,  and  attacked  the 
fleet  of  Oclaviiis  with  so  much  success  that  the  Ponspeian  leader  waa 
glad  to  make  his  escape  and  join  his  felloAvs  in  misfortune  in  Africa 

Two  months  after  C;esar  left  Alexandria,  all  parts  of  the  East 
';\'ere  again  restored  to  tranquil  submissitm  ;  and  early  in  July  Home 
was  astonished  to  see  the  great  conqueror  enter  lisr  gates  for  the  third 
time  since  he  had  crossed  Ihe  Rubicon. 

He  had  been  again  named  dictator,  as  we  have  said  ;  ano,  on  his 
arriviil  at  Rome,  he  applied  himself  with  his  u?ual  industry  and 
rapidity  to  settle  the  most  pressing  dithculties.  The  disturbances 
raised  by  the  profligate  promises  ofCalius  and  Dolabelhi  had  been 
quelled  by  Antony  ;  and  the  dictator  in  some  degree  gratified  those 
wlio  had  clamored  for  an  abolition  of  debts  liy  paying  a  year's  house- 
rent  for  all  poor  citizens  out  of  the  public  purse— an  evil  precedent 
Avhich  in  tlie  present  emergency  he  deemed  necessary.  ' 

The  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  at  Capua  was  more  formidable.  But 
Casar,  as  was  his  wont,  overcame  tlie  danger  by  facing  it  boldly. 
He  ordered  the  two  legions  to  meet  him  in  the  Campus  Martius  un- 
armed. They  had  demanded  their  discharge,  thinking  that  thus  they 
would  extort  a  large  donation,  for  Ihey  considered  themselves  indis- 
pensable to  the  dictator.  lie  ascended  the  tribunal,  and  they  ex- 
pected  a  speech.  "You  demand  your  discharge,"  he  simply  said, 
"I  discharge  you."  A  dead  silence  followed  these  unexpected 
words.  Ctesar  resumed  :  "  The  rewards  which  1  have  promised  you 
shall  have,  when  I  return  to  celebrate  my  triumph  with  my  other 
troops."  Shame  now  filled  their  hearts,  mingled  with  vexation  at 
the  thought  that  they  who  had  borne  all  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day  would  be  excluded  from  the  triumph.  They  passionately  be- 
sought him  to  recall  his  words,  but  he  answered  not.  At  length,  at 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends,  he  again  rose  to  speak.  "  Quiri- 
l<^s'' — he  began,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  soldiers,  but  merely  private 
citizens.  A  burst  of  repentant  sorrow  broke  from  the  ranks  of  the 
veterans  ;  but  Caesar  turned  away  as  if  he  were  about  to  leave  the 
tribunal.  The  cries  rose  still  louder :  they  besought  him  to  punish 
them  in  any  way,  but  not  to  dismiss  them  from  his  service.  After 
long  delay,  he  said  that  "  he  would  not  punish  any  one  for  de- 
manding his  due  ;  but  that  he  could  not  conceal  his  vexation  that 
rlie  Tenth  Legion  could  not  bide  Ins  time.  That  legion  at  least 
lie  must  dismiss."  Loud  applause  followed  from  the  rest;  the 
men  of  the  Tenth  hung  their  heads  in  shame,  and  begged  him  to  dec- 
imate them,  and  restore  the  survivors  to  his  favor.  At  lengtli,  Cscsar, 
deeming  them  sufliciently  humbled,  accepted  their  repentance.  The 
whole  scene  is  a  striking   illustrution   of    the   cool  and  dauntlese 
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resolution  of  the  mau.  We  at  once  say,  here  was  one  born  for  com- 
mand. 

Having  completed  all  pressing  business  in  little  more  than  two 
montlis,  he  again  left  Rome  to  take  measures  for  reducing  the  for- 
midable force  which  the  Pompeiau  leaders  had  assembled  in  Africa. 
At  Lilyba^um  six  legions  and  2000  horse  had  been  collected  ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  October  (47  b.c.)  he  reached  Africa.  An  inde- 
cisive combat  took  place  soon  after  he  lauded,  and  then  he  hiy  en- 
camped waiting  for  n.'inforcemcuts  till  near  the  begiuniog  of  Decem- 
ber. "When  he  look  the  held,  a  series  of  mauceuvres  followed  ;  till, 
on  the  4lh  of  February  (40  iJ.c.).  he  encamped  near  Tliapsus,  and  two 
days  after  fought  the  battle  wliich  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 
After  a  long  and  desperate  conllict,  which  lasted  till  evening,  the 
senatorial  army  was  forced  to  give  wa}' ;  and  Cajsar,  who  always 
pressed  an  advantage  to  the  utmost,  followed  them  so  closely  that 
they  could  not  defend  their  camp.  The  leaders  fled  in  all  directions. 
Varus  and  Lal)ienus  escaped  into  Spain.  Scipio  put  to  sea,  but  be- 
ing overtaken  by  the  enemy's  ships  sought  death  h3'  liis  own  hands. 
Such  also  was  the  fate  of  Afrauius.  ,Juba  lied  with  old  Petreius  ; 
and  these  two  rude  soldiers,  after  a  last  banquet,  heated  with  wine, 
agreed  to  end  tlieir  life  by  singlu  combat.  Tiie  Roman  veteran  was 
sfain  by  the  nimble  African  prince,  and  Juba  sought  death  at  the 
hand  of  a  faithful  slave. 

Meanwhile,  Cato  at  Uticahad  received  news  of  tlie  ruin  of  his  party 
by  tlie  battle  of  Thapsus.  lie  calmly  resolved  on  self-slaug!iter,  and 
discus.seil  the  subject  both  in  conversation  with  his  friends  and  in 
meditation  with  himself.  After  a  conversation  of  this  kind  he  retired 
to  rest,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  his  philosophic  calm  when  he  saw 
that  his  too  careful  friends  had  removed  his  sword.  Wrathfully  re- 
proving them,  he  ordered  it  to  be  brought  back  and  Ining  at  his  bed's 
head.  There  he  lay  down,  and  turned  over  tlie  pages  of  Plato's 
Phajdo  till  he  fell  asleep.  In  the  night  he  awoke,  and  taking  his 
sword  from  the  sheath  he  thrust  it  into  his  body.  His  watchful 
friends  heard  him  utter  an  involuntary  groan,  and,  entering  the  room, 
found  him  writhin|j;  in  acony.  They  procured  surgical  aid,  and  the 
wound  was  carefiilly  dressed.  Cato  lay  down  again,  apparently 
insen.sible  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  he  quietly  removed  tbo 
dressings  and  tore  open  tlie  wound,  .so  that  his  bowels  broke  out,  and 
after  no  long  time  he  breathed  liis  last.  The  Romans,  one  and  all, 
even  Cicero,  admired  and  applauded  his  conduct.  It  is  true  that  the 
Stoics,  tiiough  on  prmciples  dilTerent  from  Chrislinnity,  reconmiendwi 
the  enduranc'c  of  all  evils  as  iiidilferent  to  a  philos(^plnr.  Rut  life 
Lad  liecome  intolerable  to  one  who  lield  the  political  opinions  of 
Cato  ;  and  while  Christian  judgment  must  condemn  his  impatience, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  from  his  own  point  of  view  the  act  was  at 
li'ast,  (•xcusable. 

After  this  miserable  end  of  the  mout  upright  and    most  eminent 
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among  the  Bcnatorial  chiefs,  Cfesar  busied  liimself  in  rcgululing  the 
countries  he  had  con(]nored.  Jubii's  kingdom  of  Numidia  he 
formed  into  a  new  province,  and  gave  it  into  the  cavj  of  tlie  historian 
Salhist.  who  with  others  Iind  been  expelled  from  the  senate  in  the 
year  50  b.c,  professedly  beeausc  of  his  prolligate  manners,  but  really 
because  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  Ca'sar's  cause.  His  subsequent 
life  justified  botli  the  real  and  the  alleged  cause,  lie  proved  an 
oppressive  ruler,  and  his  luxurious  habits  were  conspicuous  even  ia 
'that  age.  In  the  terse  and  epigrammatic  sentences  of  his  two  im- 
mortal works  were  immortalized  the  merits  of  Marius  and  of  Caesar, 
the  vices  and  errors  of  their  senatorial  antagonists. 

After  some  delay  in  Sardinia,  where  his  presence  also  was  required, 
Caesar  returned  to  Rome  for  the  fourth  time  since  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  al)out  the  end  of  May,  4G  B.C.  At  length  he  liad  found 
time  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  which  he  had  earned  since  his  first 
consulship,  and  to  devote  his  attention  to  tliose  internal  reforms, 
which  long  years  of  faction  and  anarchy  had  made  necessary. 

Ilis  triumphs  were  four  in  number,  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and 
Numidia  ;  for  no  mention  was  made  of  the  civil  conliicts,  which  had 
been  most  dangerous  and  most  ditUcult  of  all.  A  Koman  could  not 
triumph  over  "fellow- citizens  ;  therefore  the  victories  of  Ilerda  and 
Pharsalia  were  not  celebrated  by  public  honors  ;  nor  would  Thapsus 
have  been  mentioned  had  it  not  been  observed  that  here  Juba  was 
among  the  foes.  The.se  triumphs  were  made  more  attractive  by 
splendid  gladiatorial  shows  and  combats  of  wild  beasts.  But  what 
gave  much  more  real  splendor  was  the  announcement  of  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  for  all  political  offences  committed  against  the  party  of 
the  dictator.  The  memory  of  the  Marian  massacres  and  the  iSyllan 
proscriptions  were  still  present  to  many  minds.  Domitius  Aheuobar- 
bus  and  the  chief  senatorial  leaders  had  denounced  all  who  took  part 
against  the  senate,  or  even  those  who  remained  neutral,  with  the 
severest  penalties.  Men  could  not  believe  that  the  dictator's  clemency 
was  real  ;  they  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  belief  that  when  all 
fear  of  the  enemy  had  ceased  he  would  glut  his  vengeance  by  a 
hecatomb.  Tlie  certainty  that  no  more  blood  would  tlow  was  so 
much  the  more  grateful. 

After  the  triumphs  all  his  soldiers  were  gratified  by  a  magnificent 
donation  ;  naj',  every  poor  citizen  received  a  present  both  of  grain  and 
money. 

The  veterans  now  at  length  received  their  rewards  in  lands,  which 
were  either  public  property  or  were  duly  i)urchased  with  public  money. 
But  no  Julian  military  colonies  were  planted  on  lands  wrested  by  force 
from  citizens,  to  enuilate  the  ('orneliau  military  colonies  and  main- 
tain a  population  of  turbulent  agitators.  Here  al.so  the  example  of 
8ylla,  who  confiscated  private  property  to  reward  his  troops,  was 
carefully  avoided. 

After  the  triumphs  every  kind  of  honor  was  bestowed  upon  him. 
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Above  an  he  was  named  dictator  for  the  third  lime  ;  but  now  it 

SM  SLuie  n;as.r  of  the  H-  -d^[-- ^i^^ 

Rrm\'b°u' iU  S  pied  i  a  mea-sur!rLtended  to  remedy  the  evil  effects 
of  The  Ion  -continued  civil  discords  and  to  secure  order  for  the 
future  But  hi  t^hc^niadle  of  his  work  he  was  compelled  to  qu  t 
Rome  bv  tbe  aiU  of  another  war.  It  will  be  well  to  dispose  of  this 
bef?re  we^fve  a  b  ief  summary  of  his  great  legislative  measures. 

??S^fr i^a.  army^  T^  l^rovii^^ 

S^^?S^5r^inS,  iiSr  e^en  tbe  legions  rc.e,miU.n^^and 
expelled  the  Cxsarian  commanders.     I^^^chas^^  K  ng  of  Mam  lUi  la 
lent  aid,  aud  thus  the  malcontents  m  .^Pfl^^^^^^^^.^^^VArB  c  ) 
formidable  front.     Coesar  arrived  in  Spain  ate  ^JJ J^g^^^'^^^i^^^-^^^; 
•ifter  a  iouruey  of  e.\traordmary  rapidity,  and  touua  mai  youu„  ^u 
Pomneius  had  concentrated  ids  forces  near  Corduba  (Cordova).     Bu 
LTtSoUlne.S  compelled  the  dictator  to  delay  operations   and  i 
was  ni     i  I  the  Srst  month  of  the  next  year  ^l^at  lie  was  able  to   ake 
tl.P  fipl.l      He  then  be'>-an  olleas  ve  measures  with  his  usual  rapiaity. 
c'wtex  rem  ly  amnions  to   force  the  enemy  to   -/>-"le   but  this 
ti.ev  cautiously  declined,  till  several  strong  towns  being  taken  by 
Sa'and'otVers  having  surrei^ered,  ^^  ^^^S^l^^^^^ 
selvres  obli'-ed  to  retreat  toward  the   coast   ot     the  ^^^^d  terrancan 
IT  .re  cSr  found  them  in  a  strong  position  near  Muuda,  a  smal 
own  alSu  five  and\vventy  miles  w.in.tof  Malaga  and  as  t^iey  offered 
him  battle,  he  determined  on  attacking,  '^^twithst.indmg    1  c  diihu.U 
tiM  of   the   .'round.      Success   was   for  some   time  doubttu  .     isui 
ciir  exerted  hnself  to  lead  his  troops  again  and  again  to  the  d^- 
pera  e  contiict,  and  their  dauntless  courage  at  length  previuled^    So 
desperate  was  it  that  Caesar  is  reported  to  have  said,       On  oU  er  oc- 
r.a<»i.)n9  I  liave  fou-dit  for  v  ctory.  iiere  I  fought  for  lite.        Jiui  ine 
Wft  of  {itiuA  ^vrl3  decisive.     Mire  than  IJO.OOO  men  fell.     Among 
Ih  m  weii  ranB  ana  La  ienus,  whose  heads  were  brought^ to  Caesar 
I.  t^kTns^,f  their  fate      Cn.  Pompeius  lied  to  the  coast.     Here  as  he 
tas-^cX^o       oa^^^^  '^o^'t  lie  entangled  his  foot  in  a  rope  ; 

Tnda  ri.^11  endeavoring  to  cut  away  ^bo  rope  struck  he  foot ^ 
ktead  The  unfortunate  young  man  landed  again  hop  ng  to  he  hid 
?  11  h[s  womid  was  healed.  Fuiding  his  lurking-place  discovered  he 
mpei  wearily  up  a  mountain  path,  but  was  soon  overtaken  and 
8la  S  His  held  also  was  carried  to  tiie  (...Kjueror,  wlio  ordere.  t  o 
rci'eive  honorable  burial.  Sext.  Pompeius  escaped  into  ^orth.  n 
Siiurwlience  he  reappear.l  at  a  later  time  to  vex  he  P-^';f^« 
Roman  world.     Corduha,    Hispalis  (Sevdle).  and  other  plates  tarr^ 
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Boucd  liy  the  last  desperate  relies  of  the  Pompeian  party,  held  out  for 
some  time  after  the  battle  of  Mimda.  So  iniportaut  did  Ctesar  con- 
sider it  to  quench  the  last  spariv  of  disalfcction  iu  a  province  which 
for  several  years  had  b(!en  under  Pompey's  goverument  tliat  he 
stayed  in  Spain  till  August,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  Septem- 
ber or  October  (45  b.cJ,  having  been  absent  from  the  capital  nearly 
a  year.  On  this  occasion  he  w7is  less  scrupulous  than  before,  for  he 
celebrated  a  fifth  triumph  in  honor  of  his  successes  in  Spain,  though 
these  were  as  much  won  over  Roman  citizens  as  his  former  victoriets 
in  that  same  country,  or  his  crowning  glory  of  Pharsalia. 

From  his  last  triumph  to  his  death  was  somewhat  more  than  five 
months  (October,  4o  B.C. — March,  4-1  B.C.)  :  from  his  quadruple  tri- 
umph to  the  Spani.'^h  campaign  was  little  mote  than  four  months 
(June—September,  46  B.C.).  Into  these  two  brief  periods  were  com- 
pressed most  of  the  laws  which  bear  his  name,  ancl  of  which  we  will 
now  give  a  brief  account.  Most  of  the  evils,  however,  which  he  en- 
deavored to  remedy  were  of  old  standing.  His  long  residence  at 
Rome,  and  busy  engagements  in  all  political  matters  from  early  youth 
to  the  close  of  his'consulship,  made  him  familiar  with  every  sore 
place,  and  with  all  the  proposed  remedies.  His  own  clear  judgment, 
his  habits  of  rapid  decision,  and  the  unlimited  power  which  he  held 
in  virtue  of  the  dictatorship,  made  it  easier  for  him  to  legislate  than 
for  others  to  advise. 

The  long  wars,  and  the  liberalitj'-  with  which  he  had  rewarded  his 
soldiers  and  the  people  at  his  triumphs,  had  reduced  the  sums  in  the 
treasury  to  a  low  ebb.  We  may  believe  that  no  needs  were  more 
pressing  than  these. 

Together  with  the  dictatorship  he  had  been  invested  with  censorial 
power  under  the  new  title  of  pntfectus  morum.  He  used  this  power 
to  in.stitute  a  careful  revision  of  the  list  of  citizens,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  abridging  the  list  of  those  who  were  receiving  monthly 
donations  of  grain  from  the  treasury.  Numbers  of  foreigners  had 
been  irregularly  placed  on  the  lists,  and  so  great  had  been  the  temp- 
tations held  out  by  the  pernicious  poor-law  originally  passed  by  C. 
Gracchus,  and  made  still  worse  by  Saturninus  and  Clodius,  that  he 
was  able  to  reduce  the  list  of  state-paupers  resident  in  or  near  Rome 
from  320,000  to  about  half  that  number.  The  treasury  felt  an  im- 
mediate and  a  permanent  relief. 

But  thouffh,  for  this  purpose,  Cscsar  made  severe  distinctions  be- 
tween Ronwn  citizens  and  those  subjects  of  the  republic  who  were 
not  admitted  to  the  franchise,  no  ruler  ever  showed  himself  .';o  much 
alive  to  the  claims  of  all  classes  of  her  subjects.  Other  popular  lead- 
ers had  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Italians,  and  all  free  people  of  the 
Peninsula  had  for  the  last  thirty  years  been  made  Romans  ;  but  ex- 
cept the  measure  of  Pompeius  Suabo,  by  which  the  free  people  of 
Transpadane  Gaul— who  were  almost  Italians— had  been  invested 
with  the  Latin  rights,  no  popular  statesman  had  as  yet  shown  any  in- 
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«crcst  ia  the  claims  of  the  provincial  subjects  of  Eomc  _  ScTtorius  in- 
deed haJ  caieavored  to  raise  a  Roman  government  m  Spa  n  ;  but 
Sv^^s  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  and  was  a 
transference  oi:  power  from  Italians  to  Spaniards,  rather  than  an  in- 
ccTrporatiSn  of  Spain  with  Italy.  Caesar  was  tlie  hrst  acknowledged 
?uler  of  he  Roman  State  who  extended  his  views  beyond  tlie  politics 
of  the  ci  y  and  took  a  really  imperial  survey  of  the  vast  dominions 
subject  to'  her  sway.  Toward  those  who  were  at  -ar  with  Rome  he 
was  relentless  and  illiberal  as  the  sternest  Roman  of  then  f.  but.  no 
one  so  well  as  he  knew  how  "  to  spare  the  submissive  ;  li;^rdl>  ^ny 
one  except  himself  felt  pleasure  in  so  sparing  A  ^j'^J'^'fl^ 
Transpadane  Gaul,  already  Latin,  were  raised  to  the  Roman  fran- 
chise The  same  high  privilege  was  bestowed  on  many  communities 
of  Transalpine  Gaul  alid  Spain.  The  Gallic  legion  which  he  ha^^ 
rli.ea,  called  Aulada  from  the  lark  which  was  tl^e  emblem  on  their 
arms,  ^as  rewarded  for  its  services  by  the  same  gift.  Mcdica  IpMC- 
tiliou«rsand  scienlific  m-n,  of  whatever  ongm,  were  to  be  allowed 
ocS  Uie  Roman  franchise.  After  his  death  a  plan  was  found 
amonc'  his  papers  for  raising  the  Sicilian  communities  o  the  rank  ot 
Stia^citiz^ns-a  design  which  seems  to  prove  that  a  truly  imperial 
idea  gave  character  to  his  whole  gf)vernraent  .    ,      ^     _„„. 

Xothiusi  proved  this  more  tht^n  the  unfalhlled  projects  of  the  great 
dictator,  which  were  afterward  completed.  Among  these  were  the 
draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  opening  of  ukes  Lucrmus  and 
Avernus  to  form  a  harbor,  a  complete  survey  and  map  of  the  whole 
empire— plans  afterward  executed  by  Agrippa,  the  great  minister  ot 
Augustus  Another  and  more  memorable  design  was  that  ot  a  code 
of  laws  fTObodving  and  organizing  the  scattered  judgments  anc  pre- 
cedents which  at  that  timj  regulated  the  courts  It  %yas  several  cen- 
turies before  tliis  great  work  was  accomplished,  by  which  Roman  law 
became  the  law  of  civilized  Europe. 

The  liberal  tendency  of  the  dictator  3  mind  was  shown  by  the  man- 
ner  in  which  he  supplied  the  great  gaps  which  the  civil  war  had 
made  in  the  benches  of  the  senate.  Of  late  years  the  number  of  that, 
as.semb!y  had  been  increased  from  its  original  three  hundred,  we 
find  so  many  as  four  hundred  and  fifteen  taking  part  in  its  voles  ;  • 
and  many  of  course  were  absent.  But  (.'lesar  raised  u  to  no  k ss  than 
nine  hundred.  Ilius  pri)bably  doubling  the  largest  number  that  had 
ever  bc-en  counted  in  its  ranks.  3Iauy  of  the  new  senators  were  tor- 
tuoate  .soldiers  who  had  served  him  well.  In  raising  such  men  to 
Bcnatorial  rank  he  followed  the  example  of  bylla.  But  many  of  the 
now  nobles  were  unfranchised  citizens  of  the  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
The  old  citizens  were  indignant  at  this  invasion  of  the  barbariaiis. 
Po-squinades,  rife  in  ancient  as  in  modern  Rome,  abounded.  i  ne 
Gauls,"  said  one  wit,  "  had  exchanged  the  trews  for  the  toga,  and 

•  Cic«ro  ad  AU.  L  14,  6. 
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nad  followed  the  conqueror's  triumphal  car  into  tbc  senate."  "It 
were  ii  good  deed,"  said  another,  "  if  no  one  would  show  the  ne\T 
senators  the  way  to  liie  house." 

Theoflicesof  consul,  prajlor,  and  other  high  magistracies,  however, 
•were  still  conferred  on  men  of  Italian  biith.  The  first  foreigner  who 
reached  the  consulship  was  L.  Cornelius  Ealbus,  a  Spaniard  of  Gades, 
the  friend  of  Ca3sar  and  of  Cicero  ;  but  this  was  not  till  four  years 
after  tlie  dictator's  death,  wheu  the  principles  of  his  government  were 
more  fully  carried  out  by  his  successors. 

To  revive  a  military  population  in  Italy  was  not  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  Caesar  as  that  of  former  leaders  of  the  people.  His  veterans 
received  comparatively  few  assignments  of  land  in  Italy.  Only  six 
small  colonies  in  the  neighboihood  of  Rome  were  peopled  by  ihese 
men.  The  principal  settlements  bj-  which  he  enriched  them  were  in 
the  provinces.  Corinth  and  Carthage  were  made  military  colonies, 
and  rapidly  regained  somewhat  of  their  ancient  splendor  and  renown. 

lie  endeavored  .to  restore  the  wasted  population  of  Italy  by  more 
peaceful  methods  than  military  sctlkments.  The  marriage-tie  which 
had  become  exceedingly  lax  in  these  profl  gite  times  was  encouraged 
by  somewhat  singular  means.  A  married  matron  was  allowed  a 
greater  latitude  of  oruamtnl  and  the  u.se  of  more  costly  carriages  than 
the  sumptuary  laws  of  Rome  permitted  to  women  generally.  A 
married  man  with  three  children  born  in  lawful  wedlock  at  Rome, 
with  four  born  in  Italy,  with  five  born  in  the  provinces,  enjoyed 
freedom  from  certain  diuies  and  charges. 

The  great  abuse  of  slave-labor  was  difficult  to  correct.  It  was 
attempted  to  apply  remedies  familiar  to  despotic  governments  in  all 
ages.  An  ordinance  was  issued  that  no  citizens  between  twenty  and 
forty  years  of  age  should  be  absent  from  Italy  for  more  than  three 
years.  And  an  ancient  enactment  was  revived  that  on  all  estates  at 
least  one  third  of  the  laborers  should  be  freemen.  Cso  doubt  these 
measures  were   of  little  effect. 

Caesar's  great  designs  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  were  shown 
by  several  facts.  Under  his  patronage  the  first  public  library  wa.s 
opened  at  Rome  by  his  friend  C.  A.siniusPollio,  famous  as  a  poet,  and 
in  later  years  as  the  historian  of  the  civil  war.  For  the  lran.saction  of 
public  business,  he  erected  the  magnificent  .series  of  buildings  called 
the  Basilica  Julia,  of  which  we  will  saj'  a  few  words  in  a  later  page. 

Of  all  his  reforms,  that  by  which  his  name  is  best  remembered  is 
the  reform  of  the  calendar.  "  The  Roman  j-ear  had  hitherto  consisted 
3f  3o5  days,  with  a  month  of  '30  days  intercalated  every  third  year, 
so  that  the  average  length  of  the  year  was  865  days.  If  the  intercala- 
tions had  been  regularly  made,  the  Romans  would  have  last  a  day's 
reckoning  in  every  period  of  four  years  :  since  the  real  length  of  the 
Bolar  year  is  about  36o  i  days.  But  the  business  was  so  carelessly 
executed,  that  the  difference  between  the  civil  year  and  the  solar  year 
8<jmetirnes  amounted  to  several  months,  and  ail  dales  were  mo^t 
uncertaiii 
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C.sar.  himself  not   unacquainted  .ilhastron^^^^^^^ 

assistance  of  the  Greelc  sos'fe^^f'^^.^^.^ ^.'S  tlie  1st  of 

prevent  error  for  the  future      It  ^ascktr^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^_ 

January  of  the  Roman  year  .'^^  ^^-^f  .f^'^^^^'^  B,,t  it  was  calculated 
uary  of  the  solar  year  which  ^e  call  4.3  b.c      i^m  .^ 

that  this  1st  of  January  "«  ^he  yea    .09  A.JX^^^m^^  ^^^^^^.^^^ 

advance  of  the  true  time  ;  ^-^^^^^ «J^  [J^^ of  October  4(3  B.C.  And 
thelstof  January  40  B.C.,  but  wUhtw^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^^ 

therefore  two   i"tercala  y  month^  ma  u^^^  December 

inserted  between  thela.t  day  o  ^«J^™^JJ'^5.3  ^j  *  ^.^^  ,Uready  been 
of  the  year  708.  An  m  e.  c^l  J  ^^m^  «*  ;^  ^^^^^^  „,ethod.  There- 
added  to  ^bruap' ol^v>^e.a  .^^.^^^^^^^  .^  ^^jj^f  theprodi- 
fore,  on  the  whole  the  Roman  >  ^J^  -"^  ^^^       H^,!  i^,  tlie  pasqumades 

da'°.  lach  month  being  l7S«l'™°Jf,,'^,^=ff,l,f  tu?  Jeac  c°  naisl  ot 
thJ  rul»  wliicK  >re  stm  °''?f™;,,,,'*f  "ViecSSy'toaad  one  day 
r^ev' rfo*..ni-»,  ani";!li'jr  d'oil^tl^  e^nd  ot^  February,  .,  at 
present  in  our  leap  ye^"'-  Paleudar  which,  with  a  slight  altera- 

tir;^SlnierS^;S.'e^:^  tSSS^n    and  every    letter  of  the 

^^^S"  oSLt  occupation  required  ^^^Jj- J^-^^Ss,  "SS^ 
reform,  all  executed  m  the  ^pace  ot  n  nc  «^  ^cn  mo.u  ^^^^  ^^j^ 

absorloedthe  chief  part  of  ^lie  dictatm  .  ^^^^^^^ 

acce.s3Vhich  at  Rome  was  usually  accoidea    ^  ^u  tor  ^^^^ 

the  consuls  and  great  men.  <-f  f '  ^  .^J  ^'^^^  and  the  fact  diminished 
reason  for  his  seclusion  was  "'  . ""  ^  f  ^,^?;,;^e  as  ever,  and  a  letter 

;;rs^t^w..i^"i;eiiS^lbe^vvs^i;i^^ 

■ "^  Vie    355  +  23  +  67=445. 

•  Called  Merce'lonvis.  ^  ^;  ^;o„id^e  correct  if  the  Bolar  year 

1  The  addition  of  ono  day  in  every  fonr  years  wo  la  consists  of  365 

ronsLted  cx:i.tly  of  365  Ji.<^«y8'  °^  *^*^'^  ^ha  e  Jnlilm  year  i8  longer  tl.au  the 
day.s,  5  honrs,  48  nimutcs,  51  x;  soconds,  so  ina^  ^  .»  ^j^,,^^,  ^^^^^  ,,,.ror^  ),ut 

ric  solar  year  by  aUontll  m  nutc.  Ca^^ar  s  ^'^"^"j^^^",;,,,,;  ,  ^f  tlie  Julian  year 
..glectcdit.  Acci-.rdM.^'ly  m  •'«  y''|  ,,;%*•'„  (!;^.oVyX^^^  .lu,rtcn<.d  that  year 
was  about  13  day.  behind  the    "l.*^,    '""i,,,^i','K  nm^^  and  to  prevent  error 

by  10  day*,  still  leavni-  the  year  .J  ,y'  P '''  .'^!,'  ,  ,,r^ry  ,.,  l,e  otniUod  llnce  tunes  l.i 
f.fr  the  future,  ord-r.d  the  ■''''^;^';; i  '^J '^  ''„So  t   I  W   efor„>  till  ll>o  year  Uf  A.D.. 

behla'd  that  of  tiie  re«l  of  Kurope. 
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conqueror  in  his  villa  at  Puteoli,  leaves  a  plcnsiug  impression  of  both, 
liosl  and  ^uost.  Cieero  indeed  liad  fully  bowed  to  eireunistanecs.  IIo 
spoke  in  defence  of  the  Pompeian  partisans,  M.  iMareellus  and  Q. 
Liirarius,  and  introduced  into  his  speeches  compliments  to  Ca.'sar  too 
fulsome  to  be  genuine.  In  his  enforced  rclirement  from  public  life 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  composed  some  of  those  pleasing 
dialoijues  \vhicli  wo  still  read.  Both  to  him  and  to  every  other 
senatorial  chief  Ctesar  not  only  showed  pardon  but  favor. 

Yet  the  remnant  of  the  nobles  loved  him  not.  And  with  the  people 
at  large  he  sulfered  still  more,  from  a  belief  that  he  wished  to  bo 
made  king.  On  his  return  from  Spain,  he  had  been  named  dictator 
and  impcrator  for  life.  His  head  had  been  for  some  time  placed  on 
the  money  of  the  republic,  a  regal  honor  conceded  to  none  before 
him.  Quintilis,  the  lifth  month  of  the  calendar,  rectaved  from  him 
the  name  which  it  still  bears.  The  senate  took  an  oaUi  fo  guard  the 
safety  of  his  person.  He  was  honored  with  sacrificial  offerings,  and 
other  honors,  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  gods.  But 
C'cT.sar  was  not  satisfied.  He  was  often  heard  to  quote  the  sentiment 
of  Em-ipidcs,  that  "  if  any  violati^on  of  law  is  excusable,  it  is  excus- 
able for  the  sake  of  gaining  sovereign  power."  The  craving  desire 
to  transmit  power  to  an  heir  occupied  him  as  it  occupied  Cromwell 
and  Napoleon  ;  and  no  title  j'et  conferred  upon  him  was  hereditary. 
It  was  no  doubt  to  ascertain  the  popular  sentiments  that  various  prop- 
ositions were  made  toward  an  assumption  of  the  style  and  title  of 
king.  His  statues  in  the  forum  were  found  crowned  with  a  diadem  ; 
but  two  of  the  tribunes  tore  it  off,  and  the  mob  applauded.  On  Ibo 
2()th  of  January,  at  the  great  Latin  festival  on  the  Albau  Mount, 
voices  in  the  crowd  saluted  him  as  king  :  but  nui!terings  of  discon- 
tent reached  his  car,  and  he  promptly  said  ;  "1  am  no  king,  but 
Csesar. "  Yet  the  tribunes  who  punished  those  who  were  detected 
in  rai.sing  the  cry  were  deposed  by  the  dictator's  will.  The  final 
attempt  was  made  at  the  Lupercalia  on  the  15th  of  Febiuarj'.  Antony, 
in  the  character  of  one  of  the  priests  of  Pan,  approached  the  dictator 
as  ho  sat  presiding  in  his  golden  chair,  and  ofhaed  him  an  emljroidercd 
band,  such  as  was  worn  on  the  head  liy  oriental  sovereigns.  The 
applause  which  followed  Avas  partial,  and  the  dictator  put  the  offered 
gift  aside.  Then  a  burst  of  genuine  cheering  greeted  him,  which 
waxed  louder  still  when  he  rejected  it  a  second  time.  Old  tradition;iJ 
feeling  was  too  strong  at  Kome  even  for  Caesar's  daring  temper  to 
brave  it.  The  people  would  submit  to  the  despotic  rule  of  a  dictator, 
but  would  not  have  a  king. 

Disappointed  no  doubt  he  M'as  ;  and  one  more  atterr.pt  was  made  to 
invest  Jumself  with  hereditary  title.  A  large  camp  had  for  some  time 
been  formed  at  Apollouia  in  Illyricum  ;  in  it  was  present  a  young 
man,  who  bad  long  been  the  declared  heir  of  tlie  dictator.  This  was  (J. 
Octavius,  son  of  his  niece  Alia,  and  therefore  his  grand-nephew. 
He  was  born,  as  we  have  noted,  in  the  memorable  year  of  Catiliae's 


Of 
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refused,  and  sent  to  take  iml^rslt^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  assembled     The 

where  a  large  and  ^^^^\;";'g?ce  was  not  pubUcly  announce 
destination  of  this  poweitul  torce  w  ip     j^-.^  .  tor  tlie  death  of 

general  belief  pointed,  l^\^i«{^t^,/lSui  eagles  were  still  retained  as 
( Vissas  was  unavenged,  and  tiie  uoii  =^  ^  ^  ^^a  conhrmed  by 

UophS  by  the  barbaric  ^^^^ZZ'^^JncldTont  tliis  time,  saying, 
iiir"  fact  of  a  Sibylline  oracle  being  ProtmcLa     ^^  ^^^^^  .^ 

^l^uiTnone  but \  ^^f^^^^SyZ^S^^^  was  to.be  enableu 
decree  was  moved  in  the  senate,  uy  ^      ^  le  of  liia^r.     With- 

not  atRome,  but  in  theprovmce  ,  J^^;^J^^^;°;^',werof  royalty  it  wa. 
out  the  well-known  emblems  ^^^  P^^^J^^^^^^^,  P^i,,  submissive  homage 
krl^Jtr  Xt  :SS^- ^evLted  this  decree  from  being 

-SSi?IS:Sr  causes  of  discontent  ^^^^^^^Z 
flasses  at  Rome.     Cleopa  ra  =n^pe'V[efi  aw^J  j^  ^^3  l^er 

named  Uesarion  and  declare  I  to  eh "  son  '  >  ^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^^^^.,^ 
Sition  to  be  acknosv  edged  asj^^i.  ^^^^^^  ,,  the  degenerate 
inheritance  for  tlie  ^^L-;)^^^  ^"^-.^ore  Hery  partisan.  oC.T3sar  dis- 
Romans  of  that  day.      riion,  t  le  mo  \^^^^^^,^u,^,\  h,s  wish  no 

approved  of  his  ^l^'^^^^^,  ,'  ^l^'^ea  ler  of  a  party,  but  the  impartial 
Kn-rer  to  be  the  unscTupuloas    ea  Atr  o  ^^^t  were  angry  at 

rder  of  the  empi^re.  ^^l^'^y  f  .'.^J^^r^  he  p^'ovlncials  from  cxtortioii 
the  regulations  ^^\'''f\^l■'Si  who  in  consideration  of  his 
and  oppression.  Antony  l"";;';';;^^^^^  of  license  that  had  been 
services  expected  tlie  same  !;^^;'\^,''-''?f,ii;„ant  at  being  obliged  to 
g'Sed^.y'sylUaohisfavon^  ^,,i        of  wh  ch 

pav  its  full  price  for  tlie  '»?  >;^  '^  ^,;,,^^^^of  the  city  complained-the 
he'had  taken  possession.,    /hcpo    lUcc  o  J^^^  ^^  provincial*;, 

genuine  Romans  at  seeing  ^^ /'J'l'V.een  excluded  from  the  corn- 
fhS  e  of  foreign  origin  because  J'  ^^  "^VeUim  to  his  army,  and  escape 
imiintv      Cujsar  no  doubt  was  eager  lon-t  i,averumeut. 

But  HsreiM'''l  lik.,ly  "'•'';"  ,""°"irui(.  of  lU,i  li.te  decree  ;  ml  tliis 

irifiH  to  hi^  ilcslriir.liDii.  i  „  w.-j.lpr     0   Cassius  -wns  a  pood 

^'tUc  great  dim.n.lly  wa«  J""'^,,'^,,'^  ;=,•,„.,,»,  tew  ucrc  v.imirs 

^^X^tZlZ^JX^V'^^^  Ure.     13U.>.C  wa. 
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fonder  of  platonic  speculations  (han  of  political  action.  His  habits 
were  cold  unci  reserved,  rather  those  of  a  student  than  a  statesman. 
Ho  had  rcluclantly  joined  the  cause  of  I'onipey,  for  he  could  ill 
foru:el,  ihat  is  was  by  Ponipey  that  his  father  had  been  put  to  death 
in  cold  blood  ;  hut  he  yielded  to  the  amuments  of  Cato,  and  mastered 
his  private  feud  by  what  be  considered  zeal  for  the  public  good. 
After  Pharsalia,  he  was  received  by  Civsar  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
and  treated  by  him  jdmost  like  a  son.  He  seems  to  have  felt  this, 
and  lived  (juietly  without,  harboring  any  designs  a^rainst  his  benefactor. 
In  the  present  year  he  had  been  proclaimed  pra'l or  of  the  city,  with 
the  promise  of  the  consulshif)  jiresently  alter.  But  the  discontented 
renuiants  of  the  old  senatorial  parly  assailed  him  with  constant  re- 
proaches. The  name  of  l?rut'us,  (iear  to  all  Koman  patriots,  wa.s 
made  a  rebuke  to  him.  "  His  ancestor  expelled  the  Tarquins  ;  and 
could  he  sit  quietly  under  anew  king's  rule?"  At  the  foot  of  the  statue 
of  that  famous  ancestor,  or  on  his  own  pratorian  tribunal,  notes  were 
placed,  containing  phrases  such  as  these:  "Thou  ait  not  Brutus  : 
would  thou  werl."  "  Brutus,  thou  sleepcst."  "Awake,  ]5rulus." 
Gradually  his  mind  was  excited  ;  and  he  was  brought  to  think  that 
it  was  his  duty  iis  a  patriot  to  put  an  end  to  Ca'sar's  rule  even  by 
taking  his  life!  The  most  notable  of  those  who  arrayed  thenLselves 
luider  him  was  Cassius  himself.  What  was  this  min's  motive  is 
unknown.  He  liad  never,  taken  much  part  in  pol.ifics  ;  and  the 
epicurean  philosophy  which  he  professed  gave  him  no  strong  reason.s 
for  hating  a  despotic  government.  He  had  of  his  owo' accord  made 
submi-ssion  to  the  concpieror,  and  iiad  been  received  with  marked 
favor.  Some  personal  reason  probal)ly  actuated  his  unquiet  spii it. 
More  than  sixty  persons  were  in  the  secret.  All  of  whom  we  know 
anything  were,'  like  Cassius,  under  obligations  to  the  dit'ator.  P. 
Servilius  Casca  was  by  his  grace  tribune  of  the  plebs.  L.  Tillius 
Cimber  was  promised  the  government  of  Bithynia.  Dec.  Biutus, 
one  of  his  old  Gallic  officers  was  pia'tor-elect,  and  was  to  be  giatilied 
with  the  rich  province  of  CLsalpine  Gaul.  C.  Trebonius,  another  of 
his  most  trusted  othcers,  had  received  every  favor  which  the  dictator 
could  bestow  ;  he  had  just  laid  down  the  consulship,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  departure  for  the  coveted  government  of  Asia.  Q.  Li- 
garius,  who  had  lately  accepted  a  free  pardon  from  the  dictator, 
ro.se  from  a  sick-bed  to  join  the  conspirators. 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  for  the  Ides  of  March,  at  whrh 
t'sesar  was  to  be  present.  This  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  murd'-r. 
flic  secret  had  oozed  out.  Many  persons  warned  Caisar  that  some 
langer  was  impending.  A  Grec^k  soothsayer  told  him  of  the  very 
(i.iv'.'  On  the  mouiing  of  the  Ides  his  wife  arose  so  disturbed  by 
dreams,  that  she  persuaded  him  to  relinquish  his  purpose  of  presiding 
in  the  senate,  and  he  sent  Antony  in  his  stead. 

This  change  of  purpose  was  reported  in  the  senate  after  the  house 
was  formed.  The  conspirators  were  in  despair.  Dec.  Brutus  at  cnco 
weot  to  Ceesar,  told  him  that  the  fathers  were  only  waiting  to  confer 
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npon  him  the  sovereign  power  wiiich  he  desired  in  the  provinces, 
and  besijgcd  him  not  to  listen  to  auguries  and  dreams.  CjEsar  was 
persuaded  to  change  his  purpose,  and  was  carried  forth  in  his  litter. 
On  his  way,  a  slave  who  had  discovered  the  conspiracy  tried  to 
attract  the  dictator's  notice,  but  was  unable  to  reach  hini  from  the 
crowd.  A  Greek  philosopher,  named  Artemidorus,  succeeded  iu 
putting  a  roll  of  paper  into  his  hand,  containing  full  information  of 
the  colispiracy  ;  but  Ca-sar,  supposing  it  to  be  a  petition,  laid  it  in 
the  litter  by  las  side  for  a  more  convenient  season.  Meanwhile  the 
conspirators  had  reason  to  think  that  their  x^lot  had  been  discovered. 
A  friend  came  up  to  Casca  and  said,  "  Ah,  Casca,  Brutus  has  told  me 
your  secret  !"  The  conspirator  started  back,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
next  sentence  :  "  Where  will  you,  lind  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
sedileship?"  More  serious  alarm  was  felt  when  Popillius  Ltenas 
remarked  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  "  You  have  mv  good  wishes  ;  but 
what  you  do,  do  quickly"— especially  when  the  same  senator  stepped 
up  to  Cassar  on  his  entering  the  hovise,  and  began  whispering  in  his 
ear.  So  terrified  was  Ca.ssius,  that  he  thought  of  stabbing  himself 
instead  of  Caesar,  till  Brutus  quietly  observed  that  the  gestures  of 
Popillius  indicated  that  he  was  asking  a  favor,  not  revealing  a  fatal 
secret.     Caisar  took  his  seat  without  further  delay.  ^  I 

As  was  airreed,  Cimber  presented  a  petition,  praying  for  his  brother  3 
recall  fromlianishment  ;  and  all  the  conspirators  pressed  round  the  dic- 
tator, urging  his  favorable  answer.  Displeased  at  their  thronging  round 
him,  C'a;sar  attempted  to  rise.  At  that  moment,  Cimber  seized  the 
lappet  of  his  robe  and  pulled  him  down  ;  and  immediatejy  Casca 
struck  him  from  the  side,  but  iullicted  only  a  slight  wound.  Then  all 
drew  their  daggers  and  assailed  him.  Ctesar  for  a  time  defended 
himself  with  the  gown  folded  over  his  left  arm,  and  the  sharp-pointed 
stile  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand  for  writing  on  the  wax  of  his 
tablets.  But  when  he  saw  Brutus  among  the  assassins  he  exclaimed, 
"  You  too,  Brutus  :"  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  gown,  ofTered  no 
further  resistance.  In  their  eagerness  some  blows  intended  for  their 
victim  fell  upon  themselves.  But  enough  reached  Ctesar  to  do  the 
bloody  work.  Pierced  by  three-and-twcnty  wounds,  he  fell  at  the 
base  of  Pompey's  statue,  which  had  been  removed  after  Pliarsalia  by 
Antony,  but  had  been  restored  by  the  magnanimity  of  Cassar  to  be 
the  witness  of  his  liloody  end. 

Tims  died  "  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world,"  a  man  who  failed 
in  nothing  that  he  attempted.  He  might,  Cicero  thought,  have  l)eeu 
a  great  orator  ;  his  Commentaries  remain  to  prove  that  he  was  a  great 
writer.  As  a  general  he  had  few  superiors  ;  as  a  statesman  and 
politician  no  ecpial.  That  which  stamps  him  as  a  man  of  true 
greatness,  is  the  entire  absence  of  vanity  and  .self-conceit  from  liis 
cliHracter.  If  it  were  not  known  that  Cie.sar  was  the  narrate  r  of  his 
wn  campaigns,  no  one  could  guess  that  cold  and  dispassionate 
narrative  to  be  from  his  pen.  His  genial  temper  and  ea.'^y,  unatTectcd 
manners  bear  testimony  to  llie  same  point.     It  is  well  known  indeed 
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that  he  paid  crcat  attention  to  his  personal  appearance— a  foiblo 
^vhi^•h  he  shared  in  coniinon  witli  many  great  men  equally  free  from 
otlier  vanity.  In  youth  lie  was  strikingly  handsome,  and  was  tiio 
Aveleome  lover  of  many  dissolute  Roman  dames.  His  hard  life  and 
unremitting  activity  had  furrowed  his  face  with  lines,  and  left  him 
with  that  mca<!;re  viVage  which  is  made  familiar  to  us  from  his  coins. 
To  tlie  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  his  liability,  iu  later  life,  to  tits 
of  an  epileptic  nature.  But  even  in  these  davs  he  was  sedulous  in 
arrantring  his  robes,  and  was  pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of  wearing 
a  laurel  crown  to  hide  the  scantiness  of  his  hair.  His  morality  in 
domestic  life  was  not  better  or  worse  than  commonly  prevailed  in 
1  .lose  licentious  davs.  He  indulged  in  prolligatc  amours  freely  and 
tvithout  scruple.  'But  public  opinion  reproached  him  not  for  this. 
When  it  was  sought  to  blacken  his  character,  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye 
were  imputed  to^him  ;  but  they  were  never  proved,  and  he  always 
indi'niantlv  denied  them.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  allowed  pleasure  to 
interfere  with  business,  and  here  his  character  forms  a  notable  con- 
trast to  that  of  Sylla.  In  other  respects  the  men  were  not  unlike. 
Both  were  men  of  real  genius,  and  felt  their  strength  without  vanity. 
But  Sylla  loved  pleasure  more  than  power  ;  Ca;sar  valued  power 
above  all  things.  As  a  general,  Casar  was  probably  no  less  inferior 
to  Pompev  than  Sylla  to  ]Marius.  Yet  his  successes  in  war, 
achieved  by  a  man  w'ho,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  had  hardly  seen  a 
camp  add  to  our  conviction  of  his  real  genius.  Those  successes 
were  due  not  .so  much  to  scientihc  and  calculated  manoouvres  as  to 
rapid  audacity  of  movemeut  and  perfect  mastery  over  the  wills  of 
men.  That  he  caused  the  death  or  captivity  of  some  million  of^Gauls, 
to  provide  treasure  and  form  an  army  for  his  political  purpo.sds,  is 
shockinn-  to  us  ;  Init  it  was  not  so  to  Roman  moralists.  Any  Roman 
commander  with  like  powers,  except,  perhaps,  Cato,  would  have  acted 
in  like  manner.  But  the  clemency  with  wliich  (_";esar  spared  the  lives  of 
his  opponents  in  the  civil  war,  a^id  the  easy  indulgence  with  which 
he  received  them  into  favor,  were  peculiarly  his  own.  His  political 
career  was  troubled  by  no  scruples  :  to  gain  his  end  he  was  utterly 
careless  of  the  means^  IJut  before  wc  judge  him  severely,  we  must 
remember  the  manner  in  which  the  Maiian  party  had  been  tramplc(« 
under  foot  bv  Svlla  and  the  senate.  If,  however,  the  mode  in  which 
iK'  rose  to  power  was  questionable,  the  mode  in  winch  he  exerci.sc_d 
it  was  admirable.  Bv  the  action  of  constant  civil  broils  the  consti- 
tutional system  of  Roiiie  had  given  way  to  anarchy,  and  there  seemed 
^no  escape  except  by  submission  to  the  strong  domination  of  one 
r-apable  man.  'I'he  only  effect  of  Cassar's  fall  was  to  cause  a 
renewal  of  bloodshed  for  anotiier  half  generation  ;  and  then  his  work 
was  finished  by  a  far  less  noble  and  generous  ruler.  Those  who  siew 
Caesar  were  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  and  a  still  greater  blunder. 

TUB   KKD. 
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(A.D.    1599-1658.) 


The  name  of  Cromwell  up  to  the  present  periorl  has  l)een  identified 
with  ambition,  craftiness,  usurpation,  ferocity,  and  t.yrann}'  ;  we  think 
that  his  true  character  is  that  of  a  fanatic.  '  History  is  like  the  sibyl, 
and  only  reveals  her  secrets  to  time,  leaf  by  leaf.  Hitherto  she  has 
not  exhibited  the  real  nature  and  composition  of  this  human  enigma. 
lie  has  been  thought  a  profound  politician  ;  he  was  only  an  eminent 
sectarian.  Far-.^ighted  historians  of  deep  research,  such  as  Hume, 
Lingard,  Eossuet,  and  Voltaire,  have  all  been  mistaken  in  Cromwell. 
Tlie  fault  was  not  tlieirs,  but  belonged  to  the  epoch  in  which  the)'- 
wrote.  Authentic  documents  had  not  then  seen  the  liglit,  and  the 
portrait  of  Cromwell  had  only  been  painted  by  his  enemies.  His 
memory  and  his  body  have  been  treated  with  similar  infamy  ;  by  the 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  royalists  of  both  lirauches, 
by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  by  Wliigs  and  Tories,  ecpially  interest- 
ed in  degrading  the  image  of  the  republican  Protector. 

But  error  lasts  only  for  a  time,  while  truth  endures  for  ages.  Its 
turn  was  coming,  hastened  by  an  accident. 

One  of  those  men  of  research,  who  are  to  history  what  excavators 
are  to  monuments,  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  Scotch  writer,  endov/ed  with 
the  combined  qualities  of  exalted  entlmsiasm  and  enduring  patience, 
dis-satisficd  also  with  the  conventional  and  superficial  portrait  hither- 
to depicted  of  Cromwell,  resolved  to  search  out  and  restore  his  true 
lineaments.  Th?  evident  contradictions  of  llie  liistorians  of  his  own 
and  other  countries  who  had  invariably  exhibited  him  as  a  fa-iitaslic 
tyrant  and  a  melodramatic  hypocrite,  induced  Mr.  Carlyle  to  think, 
with  justice,  that  ])en(ath  these  discordant  components  there  might 
be  found  another  Cromwell,  a  being  of  nature,  not  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Guided  by  that  instinct  of  truth  and  logic  in  which  is  com- 
prised the  genius  of  erudite  discovery,  ]\Ir.  Carlyle,  hiin.sclf  possess- 
ing the  spirit  of  a  sectary,  and  delighting  in  an  independent  course, 
undertook  to  searcli  out  and  examine  all  the  correspoudenoc  buried 
in  the  depths  of  pulilic  or  private  archives,  and  in  which,  at  the 
diXTercnt  dates  of  his  domestic,  militury,  and  political  life,  Cromwell, 
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-without  thinkiii£r  thnt  he  should  thus  paint  himself,  1ms  in  fact  done* 
•JO  for  (ho  studv  of  posterity.  Supplied  with  tliese  treasures  of  truth 
and  revelation:  Mr.  I'arlyle  shut  himself  up  for  some  years  ni  the 
solitude  of  tiie  country,  that  nothing  might  distract  his  thoughts  trom 
his  work  Then  having  collected,  classed,  studied,  commented  on, 
and  rearran-n'd  these  voluminous  letters  of  his  hero,  and  liaving  re- 
«;uscilated  as  if  from  the  tomb,  the  spirit  of  the  man  and  the  age,  lie 
committed  to  Europe  this  hitherto  unpublished  correspnndcrice,  say- 
in"-  with  more  reason  than  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  "  Receive,  and 
read  •  behold  the  true  Cromwell  !"  It  is  from  these  new  and  incou- 
testable  documents  that  we  now  propose  to  write  the  life  ot  this  dic- 

'  Cromwell  whom  the  greater  number  of  historians  (echoes  of  the 
pamphleteers  of  his  day)  state  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  brewer,  or 
butcher,  was  in  reality  born  of  an  ancient  lamily  descended  from 
some  of  the  first  English  nobility.  His  great-uncle,  Thomas  Crom- 
well created  Earl  of  Essex  by  Henry  the  Eiglith.  and  afterward 
beheaded  in  one  of  those  ferocious  revulsions  of  character  in  which 
that  monarch  frequently  indulged,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  de- 
spoilers  of  Romish  churches  and  monasteries,  after  Protestantism 
had  been  established  l)y  his  master.  The  great  English  dramatist, 
Shakespeare,  has  introduced  Thomas  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex  m 
one  of  his  tragedies.  It  is  to  him  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  says,  when 
sent  to  prison  and  death  by  the  fickle  Henry, 

"  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  flins  away  ambition  ! 
Had  1  hut  served  my  God  with  half  tlie  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  uot  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 

This  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  for  a  brief  space  Henry  the 
Eighth's  minister  ;  he  employed  one  of  his  nephevys,  Richard  Crom- 
well in  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  enriching  him  witli  the 
spoils  of  churches  and  convents.  Richard  was  the  great-grandtatker 
of  Oliver  the  Protector.  , 

His  grandfather,  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  the 
"Golden  Knight,"  in  allusion  to  the  great  riches  which  were  he- 
stowed  on  his  family  at  the  spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  was  called 
Henry  Cromwell.  He  lived  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  domain  of  Hin- 
chinbrock,  formerly  an  old  convent  from  which  the  nuns  liad  been 
expelled,  and  which  was  afterward  changed  by  the  Cromwells  into 
a  seigno.ial  manor-house.  His  eldest  son,  Richard,  married  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  house  of  S  uart,  who  resided 
in  the  same  county.  This  Elizabeth  "Stuart  was  the  aunt  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  afterward  immolated  Charles  the  1  irst.  It  appears 
as  if  destiny  delighted  thus  to  mingle  in  the  same  veins  the  blood  ot 
the  victim  and  his  executioner. 

Kin<r  James  the  First,  when  passing  through  Linco  nshire  on  his 
way  to  take  possession  of  the  English  crown,  honored  the  dwelhng 
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of  the  Cromwells  by  his  presence,  on  account  of  liis  rcliitionsliip  to 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  aunt  of  the  future  Protector.  Tliecliild,  born  in 
1599,  was  then  four  years  old,  and  in  after  years,  when  he  himself 
reigned  in  the  palace  of  the  Stuarts,  he  might  easily  remember  hav- 
ing seen  under  his  own  roof  and  at  the  table  of  his  family  this  king, 
father  of  the  monarch  he  had  dethroned  and  beheaded  ! 

It  was  not  long  before  the  family  lost  its  wealth.  The  eldest  of 
the  sons  sold  for^a  trifling  sum  the'mauor  of  Hinchinbrook,  and  re- 
tired to  a  small  estate  that  he  possessed  in  the  marshes  x)i  Hunting- 
donshire. His  youngest  brother,  Robert  Cromwell,  father  of  the 
future  sovereign  of  England,  brought  up  his  family  in  poverty  on  a 
Email  adjoining  estate  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Ouse,  called  Ely. 
The  poor,  rough,  and  unyielding  nature  of  this  moist  country,  tlie 
unbroken  horizon,  the  muddy  river,  cloudy  sky,  miserable  trees, 
scattered  cottages,  and  rude  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  were  well 
calculated  to  contract  and  sadden  the  dispo.silion  of  a  child.  The 
character  of  the  scenes  in  which  we  are  brought  up  impresses  itself 
upon  our  souls.  Great  fanatics  generally  proceed  from  sad  and 
sterile  countries.  Mahomet  sprang  from  the  scorching  valleys  of 
A.rabia  ;  Luther  from  the  frozen  mountains  of  Lower  Germany  ; 
Calvin  from  the  inanimate  plains  of  Picardy  :  Cromwell  from  the 
Stagnant  marshes  of  the  Ouse.  As  is  the  plac<^,  so  is  the  man.  The 
mind  is  a  mirror  before  it  becomes  a  home. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  history  we  are  writing,  was  the  fifth  child 
jf  his  father,  who  died  before  he  attained  maturity.  Sent  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  a  town  adjoining  his  paternal  residence,  he 
there  received  a  liberal  education,  and  returned  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, after  the  death  of  his  father,  to  be  the  support  of  his  mother 
And  a  second  parent  to  his  sisters  He  conducted,  with  sagacity  beyond 
his  years,  tiie  family  estate  and  eslablishment,  under  his  mother's 
eye.  At  twenty-one  he  married  Elizabeth  Bouichier,  a  young  and 
beautiful  heiress  of  the  county,  who.se  portraits  show,  under  the 
chaste  and  calm  figure  of  the  North,  an  enthusiastic,  religious,  and 
contemplative  soul.     She  was  the  first  and  only  love  of  her  husband. 

Cromwell  took  up  his  abode  with  his  wife  in  the  house  of  hisr 
mother  and  sisters  at  Huntingdon,  and  lived  there  ten  years  in  do- 
mestic felicity,  occupied  with  the  c;ires  of  a  confined  income,  the 
rural  employments  of  a  gentleman  farmer  who  cultivates  his  own 
estate,  and  those  religious  contemplations  of  reform  which  at  that 
period  agitated  almost  to  insanity  Scotland,  England,  and  Europe. 

Ills  family,  friends,  and  neighbors  were  devotedly  attached  to  the 
new  cause  of  puritanic  Protestantism  ;  a  cause  which  had  always 
been  opposed  in  England  by  the  remnant  of  the  old  conquered 
church,  ever  ready  to  revive.  The  celebrated  patriot  Hampden,  who 
was  destineil  to  give  the  signal  for  a  revolution  on  the  throne,  by  re- 
/iisiug  to  pay  the  impost  of  twenty  shillings  to  the  crown,  was  tho 
young  Cromwell'*  cousin,  and  a  puritan  like  himself.     The  family, 
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revolutionists  in  religion  and  politics,  mutually  oncouraged  each 
other  in  tiu'ir  soliUulir,  hy  tlic  picvailiiii^  passion  of  tli(!  times  then 
coucc'iitratwl  in  a  small  "body  of  faithful  adiicrents.  This  passion, 
in  the  ardent  and  gloomy  disposition  of  Cromwell,  almost  i)roduced 
u  disease  of  the  imagination.  He  trembled  for  his  eternal  salvation, 
and  dreaded  lest  he  should  not  sacrifice  enough  for  his  faith.  Ho 
reproached  himself  for  an  act  of  cowardly  toleration  in  ])ermittinf,' 
Catholic  symbols,  such  as  the  cross  on  the  summit,  and  other  relig- 
ious ornainents,  left  by  recent  Protestantism,  to  remain  upon  the 
church  at  Huntingdon.  He  was  impressed  with  the  idea  of  an  early  ^ 
death,  and  lived  linder  the  terror  of  eternal  punishment.  Warwick, 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  relates  that  Cromwell,  seized  on  a  i)articu- 
lar  occasion  with  a  fit  of  religious  melancholy,  sent  frequently  dur- 
ing the  night  for  the  physician  of  the  neighboring  village,  that  he 
might  talk  to  him  of  his  doubts  and  terrors.  He  assisted  assiduously 
at  "the  preachings  of  those  itinerant  puritan  ministers  who  came  to 
stir  up  polemical  ardor  and  antipathies.  He  sought  solitude,  and 
meditated  upon  the  sacred  texts  by  the  banks  of  the  river  which 
traversed  his  fields.  The  disease  of  the  times,  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  which  had  then  taken  possession  of  every  mind,  gave  a 
melancholy  turn  to  his  refieclions. 

He  felt  within  himself  an  internal  inspiration  of  the  religious  and 
political  meaning  of  these  holy  words.  He  acknowledged,  in  com- 
mon with  his  piu-itanic  brethren,  the  individual  and  enduring  reve- 
lation .shown  in  the  pages  and  verses  of  a  divine  and  infallible  book, 
but  which,  without  the  Spirit  of  God,  no  prompting  or  explanation 
can  enable  us  to  understand.  The  purilanism  of  Cromwell  consisted 
in  absolute  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Sacred  Writ,  and  the 
right  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  according  to  his  own  conviction 
— a  contradictory  but  seductive  dogma  of  his  sect,  which  commands 
on  the  one  hand  implicit  belief  in  the  divinity  of  a  book,  and  on  the 
other  permits  free  license  to  the  imagination,  to  bestow  its  own 
meaning  on  the  inspired  leaves. 

From  this  belief  of  the  faithful  in  true  and  permanent  inspiration, 
tli-;re  was  but  one  step  to  the  hallucination  of  prophetic  gifts.  The 
devout  puritans,  and  even  Cromwell  himself,  fell  naturally  into  this 
extreme.  Each  became  at  the  same  time  the  inspirer  and  tiie  in- 
spired, the  devotee  and  the  prophet.  This  religion,  ever  audibly 
.'jpeaking  in  the  soul  of  the  believer,  was  in  fact  the  religion  of 
diseased  imaLnnations,  M'ho.se  piety  increased  with  their  fanati- 
cism. Cromwell,  in  his  retreat,  was  led  away  by  these  miasmas  of 
the  dav,  wiiich  became  the  more  powerfully  incorporated  with  his 
nature' from  youth,  natural  energy,  and  isolation  of  mind.  j 

He  had  no'diversion  for  his  thoughts  in  this  .solitude,  beyond  the 
increase  of  his  family,  the  cultivation  of  his  fields,  the  multiplying 
and  disposing  of  his  fiocks.  Like  an  economical  farmer,  Iw  fre- 
quented fairs  that  he  might  there  purchase  youag  cattle,  which  he 
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S  iS   the  local  interests  of  the  county,   ginned  for  him  J/^^t  i-ural 
nnmllritv  which  points  out  an  unobtrusive  man  as  worthy  ot  the 

heDOSsSsed  no  natural  eloquence,  and  whose  ambition  at  that  time 
wpnt  noTurther  than  his  own  domestic  felicity,  moderate  fortune. 

Slineti^eB'ai^  at  the  period  when  he  entered,  un- 

'T;^y^:'E^.^rCan^Urof  Britain,  in  a  fit  of  anger  against 
.h.  rium  of  Home  changed  the  religion  of  Ids  kingdom.  This  was 
le  ^  e^  ciVactcZbsolule'authority  e^er  exercised  by  one  man  ovei 
a  I,  eutVre  1  a^^^U^^^  The  caprice  of  a  king  became  the  conscience  of 
Swe   a  bitemporal  a\ithoriiy  sul,jugated  their  «ous      Iheold 

Catl^'licism.  repudiiled  by  .the  --^^^l^^^^^l^j'^^^X^''^; 
■     ■     4.,    .-.Mi.i.r^.  .mil   (Iprmon   With  its  uoiimas,  iiierartny,   t^vn.-.j', 

adi    oTtluinde^  nation  liad  disappeared  beneath  tho 

wished  to  preserve  the  ancient  religion  of  the  state,  so  tar  «  «   ^   y a3 
f^v  r  b  (■  to  the  interests  of  tiie  king,  useful  to  the  clergy,  and  delu 
«?vrfo>^  he  pe  Ple^     In  other  words,  the  king  was  to  pos.sess  suprc-ine 
autlio  it    X'i  of  th«  Church,  ov^  Uic  souls  of  his  subjects  ;  cccle- 
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plastical  dignitici?,  honors,  and  riches  were  t-o  he  secured  to  the 
bishops  ;  the  Hturcy  and  ceremonial  pomp  to  the  people.  Selecting 
a  politic  medium  between  the  Church  of  Home  and  the  cliurch  of 
Luther,  England  constituted  her  own.  This  church,  rebellious 
against  Rome,  whom  she  imitated  while  opposing  her,  submitted  to 
iTutber,  whom  she  restrained  while  she  encouraged  his  tenets.  It 
was  a  civil  rather  than  a  religious  arrangement,  which  cared  for  the 
bodies  before  the  souls  of  the  community,  and  gave  an  appearance 
more  of  show  than  reality  to  the  formal  i)iety  of  the  nation. 

The  people,  proud  of  having  thrown  off  the  Komish  yoke,  and  dis- 
liking the  ancient  supremacy  which  had  so  long  bent  and  governed 
the  island  ;  recoiling  in  horror  from  the  name  of  the  Fapacy,  a  word 
in  w^hich  was  sunmied  up  all  that  was  superstitious  and  all  that  re- 
lated to  foreign  domination,  readily  attached  themselves  to  the  new 
church.  They  beheld  in  her  the  emblem  of  their  independence,  a 
palladium  against  Rome,  and  the  pledge  of  their  nationality.  Every 
king  since  Henry  the  Eighth,  whatever  may  have  been  his  personal 
creed,  has  been  obliged  to  protect  and  defend  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.  An  avowal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  would 
be  his  signal  ol  abdication.  The  people  would  not  trust  their  civil 
Jiberties'to  the  cat  e  of  a  prince  who  professed  spiritual  dependence 
on  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  right  of  liberty  of  conscience  had  naturally  followed  this 
change  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  Having  revolted,  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  sovereign,  against  the  ancient  and  sacred  authority  of 
the  Romish  Church,  it  was^'absurd  to  think  tli;it  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  would  submit  without  a  murmur  to  the  unity  of  the  new  in- 
stitution, the  foundations  of  which  had  been  planted  before  their 
eyes  in  debauchery  and  blood,  by  the  English  tyrant,  too  recently 
for  them  to  believe  in  its  divine  origin.  Every  conscience  wished  to 
profit  by  its  liberty,  and  different  sects  sprang  up  from  this  religious 
anarchy  ;  they  were  as  innumerable  as  the  ideas  of  man  delivered  up 
to  his  own  fancies,  and  fervent  in  proportion  to  their  novelty.  To 
describe  them  would  exceed  our  limits.  The  most  widely-extended 
were  the  puritans,  who  may  be  called  the  .Tansenists  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  an  extreme  sect  of  Protestants,  logical,  practical,  and  republi- 
can. Once  entered  into  the  region  of  liberal  and  individual  creeds, 
the}"-  saw  no  reason  why  they  siiould  temporize  with  what  they  called 
the  siiperstilious  idolatries,  abominations,  symbols,  ceremonies,  and 
iufatuatinns  of  the  Romish  Church.  They  admitted  only  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible  and  the  supremacy  of  Sacred  Writ,  of  which  they 
would  receive  no  explanation  or  application  but  that  which  was  com- 
municated to  them  from  the  Hpirii  ;  in  olhcr  words,  from  the  arbi- 
trary uispiration  of  their  own  thoughts.  They  carried  their  oracle 
within  their  own  bosoms,  and  perpetually  consulted  it.  In  order  to 
invest  it  with  more  power,  they  held  religious  meetings  and  estab' 
lishtd  conventicles  and  churches,  where  each,  as  the  Spirit  move</ 
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him,  spoke  ;  and  the  incoherent  ravings  of  the  faithful  passed  as  the 
word  of  God. 

Such  was  the  sect  which,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
struggled  at  the  same  time  agaiust  tlie  power  of  the  Anglican  Ciuirch 
and  the  remains  of  the  proscribed  Romanism. 

Three  reigus  had  been  disturbed  by  religious  dissensions — that 
of  ]\fary,  the  (Catholic  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  v.'ho  had  fa- 
vored the  return  of  her  subjects  to  their  original  faith,  and  whose 
memor}^  the  puritans  abhorred  as  that  of  a  papistical  Jezebel  ;  that 
of  Elizabeth,  the  Protestant  daughter  of  the  same  king  by  another 
■wife,  who  persecuted  the  Catholics,  sacrificed  JMary  Stuart,  and  or- 
dained recantation,  imprisonment,  and  even  death  to  those  who  re- 
fused to  sign  at  least  once  in  six  months  their  profession  of  the  re- 
formed creed  ;  and.  finally,  that  of  James  the  First,  son  of  Mary 
Stuart,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Protesttmt  faith  by  the  Scotch 
puritans.  This  priuce  succeeded  to  the  English  throne,  by  right  of 
inheritance  from  the  house  of  Tudor,  upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ; 
a  mild,  philosophical,  and  indulgent  monarch,  who  wished  to  tolerate 
both  faiths  and  make  the  rival  sects  live  peaceably  together,  although 
Ihey  trembled  with  ill-suppressed  animosity  at  this  imposed  truce. 

Charles  the  First,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year.  He  ^^■as  endowed  by  nature,  character,  and  education 
with  afl  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  government  of  a  powerful  and 
enlightened  nation  in  ordinary  times.  He  was  handsome,  brave, 
faithful,  eloquent,  honest  and  true  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  ; 
ambitious  of  the  love  of  his  people,  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  incapable  of  violating  the  laws  or  liberty  of  his  subjects. 
and  only  desirous  of  preserving  to  his  successors  that  uulimited  and 
ill-defined  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  which  the  constitution, 
in  practice  rather  than  in  true  essence,  affected  to  bestow  upon  its 
kings. 

Upon  ascending  the  throne,  Charles  found  and  retained  in  the 
office  of  prime  minister,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
his  former  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  man  of  no  merit, 
whose  personal  beauty,  graceful  manners,  and  overbearing  pride 
were  his  sole  recommendations  ;  and  who  furnishes  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  ca{)rice  of  fortune  and  the  foolish  partiality  of  a  weak 
king,  which  could  transform  him  into  a  powerful  nol)Ie,  while  it 
failed  to  render  liim  an  able  statesman.  He  was  more  (]ualific'd  to  fill 
the  place  of  favorite  than  minister.  Buckingham,  having  repaid  with 
ingratitude  the  kindness  of  tiie  father,  against  whom  he  secretly  ex- 
cited a  parlianienlary  cabal,  endeavored  to  contiiuu;  his  habitual 
sway  unilur  tlic  new  reign  of  the  son.  Tin'  diHiilcnce  of  Charles 
allowed  liuckingliam  for  several  years  to  agitate  England  and  CiU- 
broil  the  state.  I»y  turns,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  inter- 
ests, he  causud  his  nuw  iniisler  t(»  increase  or  lessen  that  relationshii) 
betwcon  the  crown  and  parlianieut,  beyond  or  below  liie  limits  which 

A.B.-U 
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riglit  or  trndition  attributed  to  tlicsc  two  powers.  He  created  thus  a 
spirit  of  rosistaiire  and  ciuroaclimt'iit  on  the  pa  t  of  tlie  parliament, 
lu  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  preponderanee,  on  tliat 
of  the  royal  authority'.  Bnckinghani  affected  llie  ab.'solute  power  of 
t'ardinal  Riehelieu,  without  possessing  eitiier  his  eliaracter  or  genius. 
The  poniard  of  a  fanatic  who  stal)bed  liini  at  Portsmouth,  in  revenge 
for  an  act  of  private  iuju5lice  wliieh  had  deprived  him  of  his  rank  in 
the  army,  at  length  delivered  Charles  from  this  presumptuous  fa- 

TOlitC. 

From  this  time  the  King  of  England,  like  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
of  France,  resolved  to  govern  without  a  prime  minister.  But  the 
unfortunate  Charles  had  neither  a  Richelieu  to  put  down  opposition 
by  force  nor  a  JIazarin  to  silence  it  b\-  bribery.  Besides,  at  the 
moment  when  Louis  the  FourteeatJi  ascended  the  throne,  the  civil 
wars  which  had  so  long  agitated  France  were  just  concluded,  and 
those  of  England  were  about  to  commence.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
reasonabh'  attribute  to  the  personal  insufficiency  of  ("barles  tiiosc 
misfortunes  which  emanated  from  the  times  rather  than  from  his 
own  cbaracter. 

In  a  few  years  the  struggles  between  the  j'oung  king  and  his  par- 
liament, struggles  augmented  by  religious  more  than  political  fac- 
tions, threw  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  into  a  general  ferment, 
whicli  formed  a'prelude  to  the  long  civil  wars  and  calamities  of  the 
state.  The  parliament,  frc'iuently  dissolved  from  impatience  at 
these  revolts,  and  always  reassembled  from  the  necessity  cf  further 
grants,  became  the  heart  and  active  popular  centre  of  the  different 
parties  opposeil  to  the  king.  All  Eng]an<l  rangeil  herself  behind  her 
orators.  The  king  was  looked  upon  as  the  common  enemy  of  every 
religious  sect,  of  public  liberty,  and  the  foe  of  each  ambitious  mal- 
content who  expected  to  apiiropriate  a  fragment  of  the  crown  by  the 
total  subversion  of  the  royal  a\ithorily.  Charles  the  First  energeti- 
cal!}' struggled  for  some  time,  first  with  one  ministry  then  with  an- 
other. The  spirit  of  opposition  was  so  universal  that  all  who  ven- 
tured into  the  royal  council  became  instantly  objects  of  suspicion, 
incompetence,  and  discredit,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

A  bolder  and  mor«  able  mini.ster  than  any  of  his  predecessors, Thomas 
Wentworlh,  Earl  of  Strafford,  aman  who' had  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion with  the  oiiposition  party  by  his  eloquence,  and  whose  fame  had 
pointed  him  out  to  the  notice  of  the  kmg,  devoted  his  popularity  and 
talents  to  the  service  of  his  sovereign. 

Strafford  appeared  for  a  time,  by  the  force  of  persuasion,  wisdom, 
and  intrepid  firmness,  to  support  the  tottering  throne,  b\it  the  parlia- 
ment denounced,  and  the  king,  Avho  loved  was  unable  to  defend 
him.  Strafford,  threatened  with  capital  punishment,  more  for  actual 
services  than  for  imaginary  crimes,  was  summoned  by  the  parlia- 
ment, after  a  long  captivity,"  to  ai)peai-  before  a  commission  of  judges 
eomposed  of  his  enemies.     The  king  could  only  obtain  the  favor  of 
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being  present  in  a  grated  gallerj',  at  the  trial  of  his  minister.  He  was 
struck  to  the  heart  by  the  blows  levelled  through  the  hatred  of  the 
parliament  against  his  friend.  Never  did  an  arraigned  prisoner  reply 
with  greater  majesty  of  innocence  than  did  Strafford  in  his  last  de- 
fence before  his  accusers  and  his  king.  Xeither  Athens  nor  Rome 
record  any  incident  of  more  tragic  sublunity  in  their  united  annals. 

"  Unable  to  find  in  my  conduct,"  said  Strafford  to  his  judges, 
"  anything  to  which  might  be  applied  the  name  or  punishment  of 
treason,  my  enemies  have  invented,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  a  chain  of 
constructive  and  accumulative  evidence,  by  which  my  actions, 
although  innocent  and  laudable  when  taken  separately,  viewed  in  this 
collected  light,  become  treasonable.  It  is  hard  to  be  questioned  on  a 
law  which  cannot  be  shown.  Where  hath  this  fire  Iain  hid  so  many 
hundreds  of  years,  without  smoke  to  discover  it  till  it  thus  bursts  forth 
to  consume  me  and  my  children  ?  It  is  better  to  be  without  laws 
altogether  than  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have  laws  by  which  to 
regulate  our  conduct,  and  to  find  that  they  consist  only  in  the  enmity 
and  arbitrary  will  of  our  accusers.  If  a  man  sails  upon  the  Thames 
in  a  boat,  and  splits  himself  upjn  an  anchor,  and  no  buoy  be  floating 
to  discover  it,  he  who  owneth  the  anchor  shall  make  satisfaction"; 
but  if  a  buoy  be  set  there,  every  one  passeth  it  at  his  own  peril. 
Now  where  is  the  mark,  where  the  tokens  upon  this  crime,  to  declare 
it  to  be  high  treason  ':'  It  has  remained  hidden  under  the  water  ;  no 
human  prudence  or  innocence  could  preserve  me  from  the  ruiu  with 
which  it  menaces  me. 

"  For  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  every  species  of  treason  has 
been  defined,  and  during  that  long  space  of  time  I  am  the  first,  I  am 
the  only  exception  for  whom  the  definition  has  been  enlarged,  that  I 
may  be  enveloped  in  its  meshes.  Mv  Lords,  we  have  lived  happily 
withm  the  limits  of  our  own  land  ;  we  have  lived  gloriously  beyond 
them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  Let  us  be  satisfied  with  what 
our  fathers  have  left  us  ;  let  not  ambition  tempt  us  to  desire  that  we 
mav  become  more  acquainted  than  they  were  with  these  destructive 
and  perfidious  arts  of  incriminating  innocence.  In  this  manner,  my 
Lords,  you  will  act  wisely,  you  will  provide  for  your  own  safety  and 
the  safety  of  your  descendants,  while  vou  secure  that  of  the  whole 
kmgdom.  If  you  tlirow  into  the  fire 'these  saniruinarv  and  mysteri. 
OU3  selections  of  constructive  treason,  as  tlic  first  Christians  consumed 
their  hooks  of  dangerous  art,  and  confine  yourselves  to  the  simple 
meanmg  of  the  statute  in  its  vi'^ror,  who  sliall  sav  that  you  have  done 
wrong?  Where  will  be  your  crime,  and  how'  in  abstaining  from 
error,  can  you  incur  punisiiment.  lieware  of  awakening  these  sleep- 
ing lions  for  your  own  destruction.  Add  not  to  mv  oilier  atllicliona 
that  which  I  shall  esteem  the  heaviest  of  all— (hat  for  mv  sins  as  a 
man,  and  not  for  my  offences  as  a  ministco;  I  should  lie  llii!  unfortu- 
nate means  of  introducing  such  a  precedent,  such  an  exanqile  of  a 
proceeding  so  opposed  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  my  country. 
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•'  Mv  I^ords  T  have  IroubLnl  you  longer  llian  I  slioiiUl  Imvo  done 
were  it  not  for  tlie  interest  of  these  dear  pledges  ii  saint  m  heaven 
Wh  left  me  "  [Here  he  stopped,  letting  fall  some  tears,  and  then 
resim  cd  1  ''  Wl  at  I  forfeit  myself  is  nothing,  but  that  my  mdiscre- 
louhould  extend  to  my  posterity,  woundeth  "^,V"  J^  JfflTui 
you  ^vill  pardon  my  intirmily,  somellung  I  should  have  added  but 
8n  not  able,  therefore  let  it  pass.  And  nmv.  my  Lun Is  for  my^J  J • 
1  1  aN-e  been,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God.  taught  that  the  atllic- 
tions  of  this  pisent  life  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  eternaUveight 
of  "  o  y  v^^  nJh  shall  be  revealed  hereafter.  And  so.  my  Lords,  even 
so,'^^'th  all  tran<|uillity  of  mind.  1  freely  sunnit  '"y^^/o  your  judg- 
ment •  and  whether  that  judgment  be  for  life  or  death—  Te  Deum 
Laudaniis  ! '  ' '  Sentence  of  death  was  the  reply  to  this  eloquence  and 

""' The"  warrant  Avas  illegal  without  the  ^^ig"f  "''P.  «V!'n  M'ld  ^il'' 
sign  it  was  to  be  false  to  conviction,  gratitude,  friendship,  and  dg- 
nif?  to  refuse  to  do  so  would  be  to  defy  the  parhamen  and  people 
and  d  aw  down  upon  the  throne  it.self  the  thunderbolt  of  popular 
fndVn  U  on  which  the  death  of  the  minister  would  lor  a  lime  divert. 
Chriesric;n.y  every  means  of  delay  to  avoid  the  shame  or  danger  ; 
Se  ippeaml  mo're  as  Jsuppliant  than  as  a  king  Ik.  ore  th^:parhament^ 
and  besou<d)t  them  to  spare  him  this  pun  shnieut  l^'p".  "7  y^^ 
queen  who  disliked  Strafford,  and  whose  heart  could  not  l^^s'l'^te  for 
an^n^tant  between  the  death  of  Charles  or  his  mmistcr,  the  kmg 
acknowledged  that  he  did  not  think  Strafford  quite  "uiocen  of  some 
irre-iilarities  and  misuse  of  the  public  money,  and  added  tha  if  the 
n  llamen  wo  d  confine  the  sentence  to  the  crime  of  embezzlemeat 
he  would  give  his  sanction  conscientiously  to  the  punishment ;  but 
KS  treason,  his  own  internal  conviction  and  honor  forbade  his 
confirming  Su'mny  and  iniquity  by  signing  the  death-warrant  of 

^'Cptrliament  was  inflexible  ;  the  ^^^en  wept  ;  England  was  m^ 
ferment  Charles,  although  ready  to  yield,  still  hesiatectine 
Oilmen  Henrietta  of  France"  daughter  of  Henry  the  Four  h.  a  beauti- 
S?nd  accompbshed  princess,  for  whom  until  '^^^/^-J  ^^^  -,  ^^  |" 
served  the  fidelity  of  a  husband  and  the  P=^^«'""  ^^  ^I'^i^J,' PJ}^ £ 
herself  before  him  in  mourning,  accompanied  by  her  ''"It  ci  iwrcu. 
sKsougt  him  on  her  knees  to  yield  to  the  vengeance  ot  the  pec. 
Se  Sch  he  could  not  n.sist  without  turning  upon  he  innocent 
?,letos  of  their  love,  that  death  which  he  .-^^^.f^l'^^^^.^^^f^.^i^VoS 

bs^''mh;^ts;";:i.S 

'1^;aHS.^;m"k^^th  horror  at  the  idea  of  -crificing  his  beloved 
wiV.  lu  iifant  children  the  hopes  of  the  monarchy,  replied  that  he 
Tared  noV  or  his  ovnife,  for  he  would  willingly  give  it  to  save  his 
Sster  ;  but  to  endanger  Henrietta  and  her  children  was  beyond 
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his  strength  and  desire.  lie,  however,  still  delayed  to  sign  the  war- 
rant. Stratford,  yielding  prol)ably  to  the  secret  solicitatious  of  tlie 
queen,  wrote  a  letter  himself  to  his  unhappy  master,  to  ease  the  con- 
science and  affection  of  the  king  as  being  the  cause  of  his  death. 

"  Sire."  said  he  in  this  letter— a  sulilime  effort  of  that  virtue  which 
triumphed  over  the  natural  love  of  life  that  he  might  lessen  the  re- 
morseful feelings  of  his  murderers—"  Sire,  hesitate  not  to  sacrilice 
me  to  the  malignity  of  the  times,  and  to  public  vengeance  which 
thirsts  for  my  life.  i\Iy  voluntary  consent  to  the  signature  of  my 
own  death  warrant  which  they  require  of  you  will  acquit  you  before 
God  more  than  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world.  There  is  no  injustice 
in  consenting  to  that  which  the  condemned  desires  and  himself  de- 
mands. 

"  Since  Heaven  has  granted  me  sufficient  grace  to  enable  me  to  for- 
give my  enemies  with  a  tranquillity  and  resignation  which  impart  an 
indescribable  contentment  to  my  soul,  now  about  to  change  its  dwell- 
ing-place, I  can,  Sire,  willingly  and  joyfully  resign  this  earthly  life, 
filled  with  a  just  sense  of  gratitude  for  all  those  favors  with  which 
your  Majesty  has  blessed  me." 

This  letter  overcame  ihe  last  scruples  of  the  king  ;  he  thought  that 
the  consent  of  the  victim  legalized  his  murder,  and  tliut  God  would 
pardon  him  as  the  condemned  had  done.  He  accepted  the  sacrifice 
of  the  life  offered  him  in  exchange  for  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, perliaps  for  his  own,  and  the  safety  of  the  monarchy.  Love 
for  his  family,  the  hope  of  averting  civil  war,  and  of  bringing  back 
the  parliament  to  a  sense  of  reason  and  justice  from  gratitude  for 
this  sacrifice,  completely  blinded  his  e3'es.  He  thought  to  lessen  the 
horror  and  ingratitude  of  the  act  l)y  appointing  a  conunission  of  three 
members  of  his  council,  and  delegating  to  them  the  power  of  signing 
the  parliamentary  death-warrant  ai^ainst  Strafford.  The  commission- 
ers ratified  the  sentence,  and  the  king  shut  himself  up  to  weep,  and 
avoid  the  light  of  that  morning  which  was  to  witness  the  fall  of  hi^J 
faithful  and  innocent  servant.  He  tiiought  that  by  obliterating  this 
day  from  his  life  he  would  also  (•\|>uuge  it  from  the  memory  of  heav- 
en and  man.  He  pa.ssed  the  whole  time  in  darkness,  in  prayers  for 
the  dying  and  in  tears  ;  but  the  sun  rose  to  commemorate  the  injus- 
tice of  tiie  monarch,  the  treachery  of  the  friend,  and  the  greatness  of 
soul  of  the  victim. 

"I  have  sinned  against  my  consciencx',"  wrote  the  king  several 
years  after  to  the  queen,  when  rejiroaching  himself  for  that  signature 
drawn    from   him   by   the   love   lie     bore   his   wife   and    children 
"  It  warned  me  at  the  time  ;  1  was  seized  with  remorse  at  the  instant 
•when  I  signed  tiii.s  ba.se  and  cnminul  conces.sion." 

"God  grant,"  cried  th  ;  archbisliop,  his  ecclesiastical  adviser,  on 
Bceing  him  llirow  down  his  pen  after  signing  the  nomination  of  the 
commissioners  ;  "  God  grant  that  your  Majesty's  conscience  may  not 
reproach  you  for  this  act  " 
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"  All  !  StrafTord  is  happier  tlian  T  am,"  replied  the  prince,  conceal- 
in^"  Ins  eyes  with  his  lianils.  "  Tell  him  that,  did  it  not  concern  tlie 
Ra?et3'  of  the  kinij;dom,  1  would  willingly  give  my  life  for  his  !" 

Tlie  king  still  hattered  himself  that  the  House  of  Commons,  satis- 
fied with  his  humiliiitioii  and  deference  to  their  will,  would  spare  the 
life  of  his  friend  and  grant  a  commulalion  of  the  punishment.  He 
did  not  know  tiiese  men,  who  were  more  implacable  than  tyrants— for 
factious  are  governed  by  the  nnnd,  not  the  heart,  and  are  inaccessible 
to  emotions  of  sympathy.  Men  vote  unanimously  with  their  par£y, 
from  fear  of  each  other,  for  measures  which,  when  taken  singly, 
they  would  abhor  to  think  of.  Man  in  amass  is  no  longer  man— he 
becomes  an  element.  To  move  this  deaf  and  cruel  element  of  the 
House  of  C;ommons.  Charles  used  every  elTort  to  flatter  the  pride  and 
touch  the  feeling  of  these  tribunes  of  the  people.  He  wrote  a  most 
pathetic  letter,  bedewed  with  his  tears,  and  sent  it  to  the  parliament, 
to  render  it  more  irresistible,  by  the  hand  of  a  child,  his  son,  the 
Pi-iuce  of  Wales,  whose  beauty, 'tender  age,  and  innocence  ought  to 
have  made  refusal  impossible  from  subjects  petitioned  by  such  a  sup- 
pliant. 

The  king  in  this  letter  laid  bare  his  whole  lu^art  before  the  Com- 
mons, displaj'ed  his  woiuided  feelings,  described  the  agony  he  felt  in 
sacrificing  his  kingly  honor  and  his  personal  regard  for  the  wishes 
of  his  subjects.  He  eidarged  upon  the  great  satisfaction  he  had  at 
length  given  to  the  Commons,  and  only  demanded  in  return  for 
such  submission  the  perpetual  iniprisonmeut,  instead  of  the  death,  of 
his  former  minister.  But  at  the  end,  as  if  he  himself  doul)tcd  the 
success  of  his  petition,  he  conjured  them  in  a  postscript  at  least  to 
defer  until  the  Saturday  following  the  execution  of  the  condemned, 
that  he  might  have  time  to  prepare  for  death. 

All  remained  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  father  and  the  intercession 
of  the  child.  The  parliament  accorded  neither  a  commutation  of  the 
punishment  nor  an  additional  hour  of  life  to  the  sentenced  criminal. 
Their  popidarity  forced  them  to  act  before  the  people  with  the  same 
inexorable  promptness  that  Ihey  e.\ac;ted  from  the  king.  The  beautiful 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  a  kind  of  EnLrlish  Cleopatra,  of  whom  Strafford 
in  the  season  of  his  greatness  had  been  the  favored  lover,  used  every 
effort  with  the  parliament  to  obtain  the  life  of  the  man  whose  love 
had  been  her  pride.  The  fascinating  countess  failed  to  soften  their 
hearts.  . 

As  if  it  were  the  fate  of  StrafTord  to  suffer  at  the  same  time  the 
loss  of  both  love  and  friendship,  this  versatile  beauty,  more  attached 
to  the  power  than  to  the  iiersons  of  her  admirers,  transferred  her 
afTections  (pjickly  from  Strafford  to  Pym,  and  became  the  mistress  of 
the  murderer,  who  succeeded  to  the  victim. 

"Pym,"  says  the  English  history  so  closely  examined  by  M. 
Oha-sles,  "  was  an  ambitious  man  who  acted  fanaticism  without  con- 
viction.    Uotno  exluUj  et  argUla  Epicurea  faclus,"  according  to  the 
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energetic  phrase  of  Hacket,  "  A  man  moulded  from  the  mud  and 
clay  of  sensuality."  Such  men  are  often  seen  in  popular  or  in  mon- 
archical factions  ;  servants  and  flatterers  of  their  sect,  who  in  their 
turn  satisfy  their  followers  b}'  relieving  the  satiety  of  voluptuousness 
with  the  taste  of  blood. 

Strafford  was  prepared  for  every  extremity  after  beins^  abandoned 
by  the  two  beings  he  had  most  loved  and  served  on  earth.  Neverthe- 
less, when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  king  had  signed  the 
death-warrant,  nature  triumphed  over  resignation,  and  a  reproacii 
escaped  him  in  his  grief.  "  Nolite  jidere  principibus  etJV.iis  hominum," 
cried  he,  raising  his  hands  in  astonishment  toward  the  vaulted  ceil- 
ing of  his  prison,  "  quia  non  est  salus  in  illis." 

"  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  any  child  of  man,  for  in 
them  is  no  salvation." 

He  requested  to  be  allowed  a  short  interview  with  the  Archbishop 
of  London,  Laud,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  a  similar  charge  with 
himself.  Laud  was  a  truly  pious  prelate,  with  a  mind  superior  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  This  interview,  in  which  the  two  royal- 
ists hoped  to  fortify  each  other  for  life  or  death,  was  refused. 
"  Well,"  said  Strafford  to  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  "  at  least  tell 
the  archbishop  to  place  himself  to-morrow  at  his  window  at  the  hour 
■when  I  pass  to  the  scaffold,  that  I  may  bid  him  a  last  farewell." 

The  next  day  it  was  pressed  ui)nn  Strafford  to  ask  for  a  carriage  to 
convey  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  fearing  that  the  fury  of  the 
people  would  anticipate  the  executioner  and  tear  from  his  hands  the 
victim,  denounced  by  Pyni  and  the  onitors  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  public  enemy.  "No,"  replied  Strafford,  "I  know  how  to 
look  death  and  the  people  in  the  face  ;  whether  I  die  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner  or  by  the  fury  of  the  populace,  if  it  should  so  please 
them,  matters  little  to  me." 

In  passing  under  the  archbishop's  window  in  the  prison-yard, 
Strafford  recollected  his  recjucst  of  llie  previous  night,  and  raised  his 
eyes  toward  the  iron  bars,  Avhich  prevented  him  from  seeing  Laud 
distinctly.  lie  could  only  perceive  the  thin  and  trembling  hands  of 
the  old  man  stretched  out  between  the  bars,  trying  to  bless  him  as  he 
passed  on  to  death. 

Strafford  knelt  in  the  dust,  and  bent  his  liead.  "My  lord,"  said 
he  to  the  arciibi.'^hop,  "  let  me  have  your  prayers  and  l)euediction." 

The  Iieart  of  the  old  man  sank  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  emf  ■ 
lion,  and  he  fainted  in  the  arms  of  his  jailers  while  uttering  a  parting 
prayer. 

"  Farewell,  my  lord,"  cried  Strafford,  "  may  God  protect  your  in- 
nocence." He  then  walked  forward  with  a  linn  step,  although 
8uff(,Tiiig  from  the  effects  of  illness  and  debility,  at  the  j>ftd  of  the 
soldiers  wlio  appeared  to  follow  rather  than  to  escort  h'r.j. 

According  to  Die  humane  custom  of  England  and  Rome,  which 
permits  the  coudemntd,  whoever  he  may  Ije,  to  go  to  t.tc  sciiffold  sur 
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rounded  by  his  rcliitions  and  friends,  Strafford's  1)rolher  accompa- 
nied him,  weeping.  "  Brotlier,"  said  he,  "  whj'  do  you  giieve  tlais  ; 
do  you  see  anytliiny:  in  my  life  or  dealli  ■which  can  cause  j'ou  to  feel 
any  shame?  Do  1  tremble  like  a  criminal,  or  boast  like  an  alb.eist? 
Come,  be  linn,  and  think  only  that  this  is  my  lhii"d  marriage,  and 
tliat  you  are  my  bridesman.  This  block,"  pointing  to  th;it  upon 
which  he  was  about  to  lay  his  head,  "  will  be  my  pillow,  and  I  shall 
repose  there  well,  without  pain,  grief,  or  fear." 

Having  ascended  the  scaffold  with  his  brother  and  friends,  ho 
knelt  for  a  moment  as  if  to  .salute  the  place  of  sacritlce  ;  lie  soon 
arose,  and  looking  around  njiontlie  innumerable  and  silent  multitude, 
which  covered  (he  hill  and  Tower  of  London,  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, he  raised  his  voice  in  the  same  audible  and  firm  tone  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  use  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  theatre  of  his 
majestic  eloquence. 

"  People,"  said  he,  "  wlio  are  assembled  here  to  see  me  die,  bear 
witness  that  I  desire  for  this  kingdom  all  the  prosperit)' that  God  can 
bestow.  Living,  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  .secure  the  happiness  of 
England  ;  dying,  it  is  still  my  most  ardent  wish  ;  but  I  beseech  each 
one  of  those  who  now  hear  me  to  lay  his  liand  upon  his  heart  and 
examine  seriously  if  the  commencement  of  a  salutary  reform  ought 
to  be  written  in  characters  of  blood.  Ponder  this  well  upon  your  re- 
turn liome.  God  grant  that  not  a  drop  of  mine  may  be  required  at 
3'our  hands.  I  fear,  however,  that  you  cauuut  advance  by  such  a 
fatal  path." 

After  Strafford  had  spoken  these  words  of  anxious  warning  to  his 
country,  he  again  knelt  and  prayed,  with  all  the  signs  of  humble  and 
devout  fervor"  for  upward  of  a  (juarter  of  an  hour.  The  revolution- 
ary fanaticism  of  the  English,  at  least,  did  not  interrupt  the  last  mo- 
meats  of  the  dying  man  ;"but  Straffonl,  hearing  a  dull  nun-mur  either 
of  pity  or  impatience  in  the  crowd,  rose,  ami  addressing  those  who 
immediately  surrounded  him,  said,  "  All  will  soon  be  over.  One 
blow  will  render  my  wife  a  widow,  my  dear  children  orphans,  and 
deprive  my  servants  of  their  master,     (iod  bo  with  them  and  you  ! 

"  Thanks  to  the  internal  str(!ngth  that  God  has  given  me,"  added 
he,  while  removing  his  u'pper  gaimont  and  tucking  up  his  hair  that 
nothing  might  interfere  with  the  stroke  of  the  axe  upon  his  neck, 
"  I  take  tliis  off  with  as  tranquil  a  spirit  as  I  have  ever  felt  when 
taking  it  otl  at  night  upon  retiring  to  rest." 

He  then  made  a  sign  to  tl'.e  executioner  to  approach,  pardoned  him 
for  the  blood  he  was  about  to  shed,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block,  leoking  rip  and  praying  to  heaven.  His  head  rolled  at  the 
feet  of  his  friends.  "God  save  tlie  king!"  cried  the  executioner, 
holding  it  up  to  exhibit  it  to  tlie  people. 

TJie  populace,  silent  and  orderly  until  this  instant,  uttered  a  cry 
'>f  joy,  vengeance,  and  congratulation,  which  demonstrated  the 
frenzy  of  the  limes.     They  rejoiced  like  madmen  at  the  fall  of  their 
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greatest  citizen,  and  rushed  through  the  streets  of  London  to  order 
public  illuminations. 

The  king,  during  this,  shut  himself  up  in  liis  palace,  prayin-g  to 
God  to  forgive  him  his  consent  to  a  murder  forced  from  his  weak- 
ness. The  ecclesiastic  wlio  had  accompanied  Strafford  to  the  scaf- 
fold was  the  only  person  admitted  into  Charles's  apartment,  that  he 
might  give  an  account  of  the  last  moments  of  his  minister.  "  Noth- 
ing could  exceed,"  said  the  clergjman  to  the  king,  "  the  calnmess 
and  majesty  of  his  end.  I  have  witnessed  many  deaths,  but  never 
have  1  beheld  a  purer  or  more  resigned  soul  return  to  Ilim  who 
gave  it."     At  these  words  the  king  turned  away  his  head  and  wept. 

Repentance  for  his  yielding,  and  a  presentiment  of  the  inutility  of 
this  concession  to  parclmse  the  welfare  and  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
were  mingled  with  agonizing  grief  in  his  soul,  lie  saw  clear]~"y  that 
the  same  blow  which  he  had  permitted  to  fall  upon  his  friend  and 
servant  woidd  sooner  or  later  recoil  upon  himself,  and  tliat  the  ex- 
ecution of  Strafford  was  only  a  rehearsal  of  his  own.  With  subdued 
spirit,  but  awakened  con,science,  Charles  no  longer  defended  himself 
with  sophistry  from  the  feelings  of  remorse,  lie  ceased  to  excuse 
himself  inwardly,  politically,  or  before  God  ;  but  blamed  himself 
with  the  same  severity  that  subsequent  historians  have  bestowed  on 
this  act  of  weakness,  lie  deeply  lamented  his  fault,  and  vowed  that 
it  should  be  the  first  and  last  deed  by  which  he  would  sanction  the 
iniquity  of  his  enemies  ;  and  he  derived  from  the  bitterness  of  his  re- 
gret, strength  to  live,  to  fight,  and  die,  for  his  own  rights,  for  the 
rights  of  tlie  crown,  and  for  the  riglits  of  liis  last  adherents. 

The  parliament  saw  only  in  thethjatli  of  Strafford  a  victory  over 
the  royal  power  and  the  lutavt  of  the  king.  The  conllicts  between 
the  crown  and  the  IIou.se  of  Commons  recommenced  instantly,  upon 
other  pretences  and  demands.  The  king  m  vain  selected  his  minis- 
ters from  the  bosom  of  tlie  parliament  ;  he  was  unable  to  discover 
another  Straifonl— nature  had  not  made  a  duplicate.  Charles  could 
only  choose  between  faitliful  iii'liocrity  or  implacable  enmity  ;  and 
again  his  enemies,  sunmioned  by  the 'king  lo  his  council  that  ho 
might  i)lace  the  government  in  their  hands," refused  to  attend.  The 
spirit  of  faction  was  so  irresistible  and  irreconcilable  against  the 
crown  that  the  popular  members  of  parliament  fe',1  themselves  more 
powerful  as  the  heads  of  their  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  they  could  become  as  ministers  of  a  suspcoted  and  condemned 
sovereign.  The  puritan  party  in  the  Commons  held  Charles  tho 
First  of  England  as  isolated  as  the  Cirondiiis  afterward  held  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  of  France,  in  17!)1  ;  eager  for  government,  yet  refus- 
ing to  be  ministiTs,  that  they  might  have  the  right  of  attacking  the 
royal  power,  offered  to  them  in  vain,  or  only  consenting  to  accept 
that  they  might  betray  it  ;  from  adulation  giving  it  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  people,  or  from  complicity  surrendering  it  into  those  of  the  re- 
publicans. 
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Such  was  the  rclativo  positions  of  the  kina;  and  the  parliiinipnt 
tlurinj!;  Mio  lirsl  years  when  Cromwell  sat  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Parliamentary  disputes  had  no  interest  for  Cromwell,  and  purely 
political  aijitatious  affected  him  hut  little,  lie  was  not  naturally  fac- 
tious, but  harl  become  a  sectarian.  Religious  motives  induced  him 
to  aid  the  triumph  of  the  puritan  party  ;  not  a  desire  to  triumph  over 
the  crown  itseii,  but  r)ver  the  Anglican  and  ]{oman  Catholic 
Churf:bcs  which  the  crown  was  suspected  of  favoring.  All  other 
motives  were  strangers  to  Ins  austere  nature.  His  feelings,  cold  in 
all  that  related  not  to  religif)n.  his  ju<t  but  ill-understood  mind,  his 
abrupt  elocution,  without  imagery  or  clearness,  hisnmbition  bounded 
by  the  success  of  his  co-religionists,  and  actuated  by  no  prospect  of 
personal  advantage  beyond  the  .salvation  of  his  soul,  and  the  service 
of  his  cause,  made  him  abstain  from  taking  a  part  in  any  of  the 
debates.  A  silent  member  for  many  sessions,  he  was  onlv  remark- 
al)le  in  the  House  of  (Commons  for  his  abnegation  of  all  personal  im- 
portance, for  his  disdain  of  popular  applause,  and  the  fervor  of  his 
zeal  to  preserve  liberty  of  conscience  to  his  l)rethren  in  the  faith. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  either  in  Cromwell's  personal  appear- 
ance or  genius  to  excite  the  aUention  of  an  assembly  occupied  by  the 
elocpience  of  Strafford  and  Pyni.  His  face  was  ordinary,  combining 
the  features  of  a  peasant,  a  solilier,  and  a  priest.  There  might  be 
seen  the  vulgarity  of  the  rustic,  the  resolution  of  the  warrior,  and  the 
fervor  of  tiie  man  of  prayer  ;  but  not  one  of  these  characteristics  pre- 
dominated sulUcicutly  to  announce  a  brilliant  orator  or  to  convey  the 
presage  of  a  future  ruler. 

He^was  of  nnddle  height,  square-chested,  stout-limbed,  with  a 
heavy  and  unecpial  gait,  a  l)road,  prominent  forehead,  l)lue  eyes,  a 
large  nose,  dividing'his  face  unequally,  somewhat  inclining  to  the 
left,  and  red  at  tbe'tii),  like  the  noses  attributed  to  those  addicted  to 
drink  ;  but.  which  in  Cromwell  indicated  only  the  asperity  of  his 
blood  heated  by  fanaticism.  His  lips  were  wide,  thick,  and  clum- 
sily formed,  indicating  neither  quick  intelligence,  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, nor  the  fluency  of  speech  indispensable  to  persuasive  elo- 
quence. His  face  was  more  round  than  oval,  his  chin  was  solid  and 
prominent,  a  good  foundation  for  the  rest  of  his  features.  His  like- 
nesses, as  executed  either  in  painting  or  sculpture,  by  the  most  re- 
nowned Italian  artists,  at  the  order  of  their  courts,  represent  only  a 
vidgar,  commonpla-ije  individual,  if  they  were  not  ennobled  by  the 
name  of  Cromwell.  In  studying  them  attentively,  it  becomes  im- 
po.ssible  for  the  most  decided  partiality  to  discover  either  the  traces  or 
organs  of  genius.  AVc  acknowledge  there  a  man  elevated  by  the 
choice  of  his  party  and  the  combinaUon  of  circum.stances  rather  than 
one  great  by  nature.  We  might  even  conclude  from  the  close  in- 
spection of  this  coimtenance  that  a  loftier  and  more  developed  intel- 
lect TTOuld  have  interfered  with  his  exalted  destiny  ;  for  if  Cromwell 
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had  been  endowed  with  higher  quahties  of  mind  he  would  have 
been  less  of  a  sectarian,  and  had  he  been  so,  his  party  would  not 
have  been  exacllv  personitied  in  a  chief  who  participated  in  all  its 
passions  and  credulities.  The  greatness  of  a  popular  character  is  less 
according  to  the  ratio  of  his  genius  than  the  sympathy  he  sLows  with 
the  prejudices  and  even  the;  absurdities  of  his  times.  Fanatics  do 
iiot  select  the  cleverest,  but  the  most  fanatical  leaders  ;  as  was  evi- 
denced in  the  choice  of  Robespierre  by  the  French  Jacobins,  and  ia 
that  of  Cromwell  by  the  English  Puritans. 

The  only  traces  of  the  presence  of  Cromwell  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  for  ten  years,  which  tbe  parliamentary  annals  retain,  are  a  few 
^ords  spoken  by  him,  at  long  intervals,  in  defence  of  his  brethren, 
the  puritanic  missionaries,  and  in  attack  of  the  dominant  Anglican 
church  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  again  struggling  for  su- 
premacy. It  might  be  seen,  from  the  attention  paid  by  liis  colleagut  6 
to  the  sentences  uttered  with  such  religious  fervor  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Huntingdon,  that  this  gentleman  farmer,  as  restrainedin 
speech  as  in  his  desire  of  popularity,  was  treated  in  the  House  with 
that  consideration  which  is  always  shown  in  deliberative  assemblies 
to  those  men  who  are  modest,  sensible,  silent,  and  careless  of  appro- 
bation, but  faithful  to  their  cause. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  for  liis  county,  Cromwell  returned  after 
each  session  or  dissolution  of  parliament  to  fortify  himself  in  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  his  puritan  neighbors,  by  interviews  with  the  mis- 
sionaries of  his  faith,  by  sermons,  meditations,  and  prayers,  the  sole 
variations  from  his  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  gentleness,  piety,  and  fervor  of  his  wife,  devoted  like  himself 
to  domestic  cares,  country  pursuits,  the  education  of  her  sons,  aud 
affection  for  her  daughters,  banished  from  his  soul  every  other  am- 
bition than  that  of  spiritual  progress  in  virtue  and  the  advancement 
of  ids  faith  in  the  ctmsciences  of  men. 

In  the  whole  of  his  confidential  correspondence  during  these  long 
years  of  domestic  seclusion  there  is  not  one  word  which  shows  that 
he  entertained  any  other  passion  than  that  of  his  creed,  or  any  am- 
bition distinct  from  heavenly  aspirations.  What  advantage  could  it 
liave  been  to  this  man  thus  to  conceal  that  hypocrisy  which  histori- 
lins  have  described  as  the  foundation  and  master  sprin.^  of  his  char- 
acter? When  the  face  is  unknown  to  all,  of  what  use  is  the  mask? 
No  !  Cromwell  couhl  not  dissemble  so  long  to  his  wife,  his  sister,  his 
daughters,  and  his  (Jod.  History  has  only  i)resented  him  in  disguise, 
because  his  life  and  actions  were  distinctly  revealed. 

Let  us  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  familiar  letters  which  throw 
some  light  upon  this  obscure  period  of  his  life  : 

"  My  very  dear  good  fiicnd."  wrote  he  from  St.  Ives,  Jan.  11th. 
leO"),  to  one  of  his  confidants  in  pious  labf)r8  ;  "to  build  material 
temples  and  hospitals  for  the  bodily  comfort,  and  assembling 
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gelhor  of  the  faithful,  is  douhllesa  a  good  work  ;  but  those  who  build 
up  spiritual  tcii-.[)k's,  and  alTord  nourishiiu'iit  to  the  souls  of  their 
brethren,  my  friend,  are  the  truly  pious  men.  Such  a  work  have 
you  performed  in  establishing  a  pulpit,  and  appointing  Doctor  Wells 
to  fill  it  ;  au  able  and  religious  man,  whose  superior  I  Jiave  never 
leen.  1  am  convinced  that  since  his  arrival  here,  the  Lord  lias  done 
much  among  us.  I  trust  that  He  who  has  inspired  you  to  lay  this 
foundation  will  also  inspire  you  to  uphold  and  linish  i(. 

"  Raise  your  hearls  lo  llim.  You  who  live  in  London,  a  city  cel- 
ebrated for  its  great  luminaries  of  the  Gospel,  know  that  lo  slop  the 
salary  of  the  preachTr  is  to  cause  the  i)u]pit  to  fall.  For  who  will  go 
to  war  at  his  own  mipense?  I  beseech  you  then,  by  the  bowels  "of 
Jesus  Christ,  put  t'-is  affair  into  a  srood  train  ;  pay  this  worthy  min- 
ister, and  the  souls  uf  God's  children  will  bless  you,  as  I  shall  bless 
you  myself. 

"  I  remaii'i,  ever  your  affectionate 

"  Frieud  in  the  Lord. 

"Oliver  Cromwell." 

It  was  not  alon^;  by  words,  but  by  contributions  from  his  small  for- 
tune,  the  produce  of  hai-d  and  ungrateful  agricuitui-al  labor,  that 
Cromwell  sustained  the  cause  of  his  faith.  'We  read,  three  years 
after  the  date  of  the  above  lines,  in  a  confidential  letter  written  to 
Mr.  Hand,  one  of  his  own  sect  : 

"  I  wish  you  to  remit  forty  sliillings"  (then  a  considerable  mm) 
'•  to  a  poor  farmer  who  is  struggling  to  bring  up  an  increasing  fam- 
ily, to  remunerate  the  doctor  for  his  cui-e  of  this  man  Benson.  If 
our  friends,  when  we  come  to  settle  accounts,  do  not  agree  to  this 
disposal  of  the  money,  keep  this  note,  and  I  will  repay  you  out  of 
my  private  purse. 

"Your  friend, 

"  Olfver  Cromwell." 

"  I  live,"  wrote  he,  severa,  years  after,  l)ut  always  in  the  same 
spirit  of  compunction,  lo  his  cousin,  Ihe  wife  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Ht.  .John  ;  "  1  live  iu  Kcdar,  a  name  which  signifies  sluuluw  and 
darkness ;  nevertheless  the  Lord  will  not  desert  me,  and  will  finally 
conduct  me  to  his  chosen  place  of  repose,  his  tabernacle.  My  Jieart 
rests  upon  this  hope  with  my  brethren  of  the  first-born  ;  and  if  I  can 
ehow  forth  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  either  by  action  or  endurance,  I 
shall  be  greatly  consoled.  Truly  no  creature  has  more  rcjujon  to  de- 
vote hims<;If  to  the  cause  of  God  than  1  have  ;  I  have  received  so 
many  chosen  graces  tliat  I  feel  I  can  never  make  a  sutficient  return  for 
all  thi-se  gifts.  That  the  Lord  may  be  pleased  to  accept  me  for  the 
sake  of  his  Son.  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  may  give  us  grace  to  walk 
In  the  light,  for  it  is  light  indeed.     1  cannot  say  that  he  Las  alto- 
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getber  hid  his  face  from  mo,  for  he  has  permitted  me  to  see  (he  light 
at  least  in  him,  and  even  a  single  ray  shed  upon  this  darii  path  is 
most  refreshinc;.  Blessed  be  his  name  that  shines  even  m  such  a 
dark  place  as  my  soul.  Alas  !  you  know  what  my  life  has  been  1 
loved  darkness  ;  I  lived  in  it  ;  I  hated  the  liglit  ;  I  was  the  chief  of 
einners  :  nevertheless  God  has  had  mercy  on  me.  Praise  hiin  toi 
me  pray  for  me,  that  he  who  has  commenced  such  a  change  in  m^ 
soul  may  finish  it  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     The  Lord  be  with  you,  U 

the  prayer  of 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  Olivek  Crojtwell." 

All  that  we  find  written  by  the  hand  of  Cromwell  during  this  long 
examination  of  his  life  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  forty,  bears  the 
same  stamp  of  mysticism,  sincerity,  and  excitement.  A  profound 
raelancholv  enlivened  sometimes  bv  momentary  flashes  ot  active 
faith  formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  This  melancholy  was  in- 
creased by  the  monotony  of  his  rural  occupations  and  by  the  som- 
bre sky  and  situation  of  the  district  in  which  fortune  had  placed 
him.  ,  .  , 

His  house,  still  shown  to  travellers  in  the  low  country  which  sur- 
rounds the  little  hamlet  of  St.  Ives,  bears  the  appearance  of  a  desert- 
pd  cloister.     The  shadows  of  the  trees,  planted  like  hedges  oii  the 
borders  of  his  fields  in  the  marshes,  intercept  all  extent  of  view  from 
the  windows.     A  lowering  and  misty  sky  weighs  us  heavily  on  the 
ima'^ination  as  on  the  roofs  of  houses.     Tradition  still  points  out  an 
oratory    supported  by  broken  arches,  built  of  brick  by  the  devout 
puritan' behind  his  house,  adjoining  the  family  sitting-room,  Avhere 
Cromwell  assembled  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood  to  listen  to  the 
Word  of  God  from  the  mouths  of  the  missionaries,  and  where  he 
often  prayed  and  preached  himself,   when  the  spirit    moved  him. 
Lonn-  and'deep  lines  of  old  trees,  the  haliitations  of  ill-omened  crows 
bjuniithe  view  on  all  sides.     These  trees  hide  even  the  course  of 
\hc  river  Ouse,  who.se  black  waters,  confined  between  muddy  banks, 
look   like   the   refu.se  from  a  manufactory   or  mill.       Above  them 
appears  only  the  smoke  of  the  wooil  fires  of  the  little  town  of  bl. 
ives,  wliich  continually  taints  the  sky  in  this  sombre  valley.     Such  a 
epot  is  calculated  either  to  confine  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  to  the 
vulL'ar  ideas  of  traffic,  industry,  or  grazing,  or  to  cause  them  to  raise 
their  thoughts  above  the  earth  in  the  ecstasy  of  pious  coniemplation. 

It  was  t'h.cre,  nevertheless,  that  Cromwell  and  his  young  wife,  who 
modelled  her  own  ciiaracler  upon  the  simplicity  and  piety  of  her  hus- 
band's, brought  up  in  poverty  and  seclusion  their  seven  children. 
They  Hou-dit  not  the  world— the  world  sought  them.  ^ 

It  may  be  seen  from  all  that  has  been  discovered  relating  to  tiie  life 
of  Cromw«-ll  at  that  period,  how  mufh  (lie  report  of  the  religious 
controversies  in  England,  Ireliud,  uud   Scotland,  und  the  political 
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painphU'ls  which  increased  with  Ihc  i)assioii  of  llic  piihlic.  occupied 
liis  solitude,  and  willi  \vli:it  avidity  he  peruse<l  them  ;  but,  his  atten- 
tion was  entirely  directed  to  the  portions  of  those  wiiluigs  which 
were  contined  to  scriptural  ariiuments.  ,.  ,   ta 

The  iiniuortal  name  of  the  irreat  poet  Milton,  the  English  Dante, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  as  the  uuthor  of  one  of  these  rcpublicaa 
iianiphU'ts.  .  ,    ,  •         c 

.Milton  had  just  returned  from  Italy,  where,  amid  the  ruins  ot 
ancient  Koine,  lie  had  become  impressed  with  the  grandeur  ol  her 
former  liberty  and  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  her  modern  corrup- 
tion  Itome'drove  him  liack  to  independent  thought  iii  matters  of 
belief.  Milton,  like  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stac'l  in  1814,  has 
"•iven  immortality  to  the  lieeting  passions  of  the  times. 
'^  Independence  in  religious  faith  gave  rise  to  the  desire  of  equal  m- 
depeudence  in  affairs  of  irovernmeiit.  The  one  necessarily  followed 
the  other,  for  how  couUrfree  opinions  in  faith  be  maintained  m  the 
servitude' which  prevented  the  expression  of  feelings  and  the  practice 
of  a  creed  V  The  strong  yearning  of  Cromwell  to  profess  and  propa- 
"■ate  the  doctrines  of  his  i)elief  inclined  him  to  republican  opinions. 
"^  Hampden,  his  relative,  then  at  the  height  of  populatity  from  resist- 
ance to  the  royal  prerogative,  wishing  to  strengthen  the  republican 
party  by  the  accession  of  a  man  as  conscientious  and  irreproachalile 
in  conduct  as  Cromwell,  procured  his  return  to  parliament. as  mem- 
ber for  Cambridge,  where  Hampden  exercised  predominant  intlu- 

This  new  election  of  Cromwell  by  a  more  important  county  ilul 
not  distract  his  thoughts  from  the  sole  aim  of  his  life.  "  Send  me, 
Avrote  he  to  Ins  friend  Willingham  in  London,  "the  Scottish  argu- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  uniformity  iu  religion  as  expressed  in 
their  proclamations.  I  wish  to  read  them  before  we  enter  upon  the 
debate   which  will  soon  commence  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

Popular  interest  was  for  the  moment  mixed  up  with  the  cause  of 
religion  Ciomwell,  without  doubt,  embraced  this  from  attachment 
to  liis  sect  and  the  love  of  justice,  and  also  to  bring  the  people  over 
to  the  side  of  the  republicans  and  independents,  by  that  support 
which  the  popular  cause  found  in  the  adherents  of  this  party  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  He  contested  the  right  of  inclos- 
ing- the  comnvm  lands,  by  adding  them  to  the  fiefs  which  the  kings 
of^Endand  had  formerly  accorded  t(i  their  favorites  ;  and  this  right 
the  pe^ople  with  justice  denied.  "  Cromwell,"  said  the  prime  minis- 
ter in  his  memoirs,  "  wdio  I  never  heard  open  his  mouth  in  thehou.se 
ha-J  been  eh-cted  member  of  a  parliamentary  committee,  charged  ^vlth 
addressing  the  ministers  upon  this  subject.  Cromwell  argued  against 
rne  in  the  discussion.  He  reproached  me  with  intimidating  the  wit- 
nesses and  spoke  iu  such  agrcss  and  indecent  manner,  his  action  was 
BO  rough  and  his  attitude  so  in.solen'..  that  1  was  forced  to  adjourn 
xhe  committee.     Cromwell  will  never  forgive  me." 
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The  popularity  acquired  by  Cromwell  and  his  party  from  their  ad- 
vocacy of  this  cause  encouraired  him  to  increase  it  by  the  defence  of 
those  bitter  writers  against  the  crown  and  church,  whose  pamphlets 
were  delivered  by  the  king  and  the  bishops  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
burned  by  the  hinds  of  the  executioner.  He  presented  a  petition  to 
the  parliament  from  one  of  these  martyrs.  Indignation  and  his 
wounded  conscience  caused  him  for  the  first  time  to  open  his  lips. 

"  It  was  in  November,  1040,"  says  a  royahst  spectator*  in  his 
memoirs,  "  that  I,  who  was  also  a  member,  and  vain  enough  to  think 
myself  a  model  of  elegance  and  nobility,  for  we  j'oung  courtiers 
pride  ourselves  on  our  attire,  belield  on  entering  the  house  a  person 
speaking.  I  knew  him  not  ;  he  was  dressed  in  the  most  ordinary 
manner,  in  a  plain  cloth  suit  wiiich  appeared  to  have  been  cut  by 
some  village  tailor.  His  linen  too  was  coarse  and  soiled.  I  recollect 
also  observing  a  speck  or  two  of  ])lood  upon  his  little  band,  which 
was  not  much  Lirger  than  his  collar.  His  hat  was  without  a  hat- 
Vrnnd  ;  his  stature  was  of  a  good  size  ;  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his 
side  ;  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish  ;  his  voice  sharp  and  un- 
tunable  ;  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervor,  for  the  subject-matter 
would  not  bear  much  of  reason,  it  being  in  behalf  of  a  libeller  in  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  I  must  avow  that  the  attention  bestowed 
by  the  assembly  on  the  discourse  of  this  gentlemau  has  much  dimin- 
ished my  respect  for  the  House  of  Commons." 

All  means  of  resistance  and  concession  on  the  part  of  Charles 
toward  his  parliament  bemg  exhausted,  the  presentiment  of  an  inevi- 
table civil  war  weighed  upon  every  breast.  They  prepared  for  it 
more  or  less  openly  on  l)Oth  sides. 

Cromwell  profited  by  one  of  those  calms  which  precede  great 
political  tempests,  to  return  home  to  console  his  wife  and  motlier, 
and  to  embrace  his  children  at  St.  Ives  before  he  entered  upon  tiie 
struggle.  He  animated  the  people  of  his  neighorhood  by  his  religious 
ardor,  and  converted  sectarians  into  soldiers.  He  spent  all  his 
household  and  agricultural  savings  in  sending  arm=!  to  Cambridge. 
He  ventured  even  to  take  possession,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  of 
the  castle  there  ;  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  militia  he  con- 
ti.scated  the  lloyal  University  plate  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
castle  treasury.  This  militia  regiment  recognized  him  as  tiieir  colo- 
nel in  right  of  his  membership  ;  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  reso- 
lute of  citizens,  he  also,  by  the  sole  appeal  to  the  feelings  which  they 
possessed  in  c:(jinmon,  raiseil  the  militia  in  the  country  between 
Cambridge  an<l  Huntingdon,  intercepted  the  royalists  who  were  about 
to  join  the  king,  and  everywhere  disarmed'  the  partisans  of  the 
crown. 

'' I  shidl  not  harm  you,"  replied  he  at  this  troubled  time,  to  a 
neighboring  gentleman  who  remonstrated  against    the  inva.sion  of 
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their  homes,  "  for,  on  tlio  contrary,  I  wish  to  pave  the  country  from 
being  more  torn  to  pieces.  Behave  Avith  integrity  and  fear  nothinj^  ; 
but  if  you  should  act  badly,  tlien  you  iiuist  forgive  the  rigor  which 
my  duty  toward  tlie  people  will  force  nic  to  exercise." 

lie  did  not  even  spare  the  manor-house  of  his  uncle,  Cromwell  of 
llincliinbrook,  a  ruined  royalist  genthiman  who  lived  in  an  old  keep  in 
the  marshes.  "  The  present  age  is  one  of  contention,"  Avrote  he  to 
another  gentleman.  "  The  worst  of  these  struggles  in  my  mind  aie 
those  which  originate  in  differences  of  opinion.  To  injure  men  per- 
sonally, cither  liy  the  destruction  of  their  houses  or  possessions,  can- 
not be  a  good  remedy  against  this  evil.  Let  us  protect  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  people." 

Associations  for  the  defence  of  independence  and  religion  against 
the  church  and  crown,  were  formed  all  over  England,  but  were  not 
long  before  thej'  dissolved  from  the  want  of  an  active  chief  and  united 
minds. 

There  only  remained  of  these  associations  the  seven  western  coun- 
ties, of  which  Cromwell  was  the  aim  and  soul.  His  fame  spread 
over  the  country,  and  began  to  designate  him  a  future  chief  of  the 
religious  war.  They  caHed  him,  in  the  puritanical  assemblies,  the 
Maccabiieus  of  God's  Church.  "  Continue,"  wrote  Cromwell,  how- 
ever, to  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  "  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  people,  and  to  preach  iu'*your  cathedral  as  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  do,  and  even  a  litllf,  more  free^uently." 

Thus  Cromwell,  who  had  risen  to  tight  for  liberty  of  faith  for  him- 
self and  his  friends,  protected  that  of  others.  "  You  dismiss  from 
your  troop  an  anabaptist  ofliecr, "  thus  lie  wrote  to  one  of  Ins  lieuten- 
ants, "  and  in  this  you  are  certainly  l)adly  advised.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  deplorable  imbeliever,  known  for  his  irreligion,  swear- 
ing, and  debauchery,  can  appear  to  you  more  worthy  of  confidence 
than  he  who  siiuns  all  these  sins.  Be  tolerant  toward  those  who 
hold  a  faith  different  from  your  own.  The  state,  sir,  in  choosing  her 
servants,  thinks  not  of  their  opinions,  but  of  their  actions  and 
fidelity." 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  the  first  acts  of  Cromwell,  precursors 
to  him  of  civil  war  and  future  empire,  were  imbued  with  that  spirit 
of  government  which  drew  partisans  to  his  cause  instead  of  deliver- 
ing up  victims  to  those  who  had  already  espoused  it. 

The  association  of  the  seven  counties",  sulimitting  thus  willingly  to 
the  influence  of  such  an  active  patriot  and  zealous  religionist,  was 
the  stepping-stone  of  Cromwell's  en.suing  popularity.  It  soon  be- 
came the  lever  with  whicli  the  Long  Parliament  raised  and  sustained 
the  civil  war. 

We  have  seen  that  from  day  to  day  tiiis  war  had  become  inevita- 
ble. Scotland,  more  fanatical  even  ihan  England  thiougli  her  puri- 
tan chiefs,  men  of  ardent  faith  and  .sanguinary  dispositions,  gave  the 
first  signal  of  lio.stilitics.      This  kingdom,  although  retaining  indc 
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pendent  laws  and  a  local  parliament,  still  formed  a  part  of  Charles's 
dominions.  The  spirit  of  revolt,  concealed  as  in  England  under  that 
of  independence  and  opposition,  caused  a  Scottish  army  to  advance 
into  tiie  English  territory,  on  the  pretence  of  defending,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tlie  puritans  and  parliament  of  Loudon,  the  rights  of  tlie 
two  nations,  which  were  menaced  l)y  the  crown.  Emboldened  by 
this  support,  the  opposition  orators  in  the  English  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  the  zealous  puritans,  placed  no  bounds  to  their  audacity  and 
encroachments  on  the  royal  prerogative.  Even  the  least  infatuated 
of  the  professors  of  the"  new  faith,  such  as  Pym,  Hampden,  and 
Vane,  assumed  the  appearance  of  extreme  partisans.  They  became, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  republicans,  the  Catos,  Brutuses  and  Cassiuses  of 
Enaland,  while  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  puritans  they  were  consecrated 
as  martyrs.  The  suspicious  susceptibility  of  the  party  was  outraged 
at  beholding  several  Catholic  priests,  who  had  been  brought  from 
France  by  Queen  Henrietta  as  her  spiritual  advisers,  residing  at  the 
court,  and  exercising  in  London  the  ceremonial  duties  of  their  creed. 
Tiiey  affected  to  see  a  terrible  conspiracy  against  Protestantism,  in 
this  harmless  fidelity  of  a  young  and  charming  queen  to  the  impres- 
sions of  her  conscience,  and  the  religious  rites  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  from  her  youth.  They  accused  the  king  of  weakness,  or 
of  being  an  accomplice  with  the  wife  he  adored. 

Charles,  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  yielded  to  all  these  exigencies.  He 
was  called  upon  to  sanction  a  bill  authorizing  the  parliament  to  re- 
assemble of  itself,  in  case  an  interval  of  three  years  should  elapse 
without  the  royal  convocation. 

Until  then  tlie  annual  or  triennial  meeting  of  parliament  had  been 
more  a  custom  than  a  privilege  of  P^nglish  liberty.  Charles,  in  con- 
senting, acknowleiiged  tliis  representative  sovereignty  as  superior  to 
his  own.  Tlie  parliament,  whose  ambition  was  increased  by  all  tliese 
conce-s-sions  on  the  part  of  tlie  monarch,  established,  still  with  his 
con.sent,  the  permanence  of  their  control  and  power  through  a  coru' 
mittee  which  was  always  to  sit  in  London  during  the  interval  between 
the  .ses-sions.  Tiiey  also  appointed  another,  to  attend  the  king  in  the 
journey  which  he  undertook  to  conciliate  tlie  Scotch. 

At  length  they  even  carried  their  audacity  and  usurpation  to  the 
lenjthot  demaii'ling  the  appointment  of  a  protector  of  the  kingdom — 
a  kind  of  national  triliuue  or  parliamentary  viceroy  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  king  himself.  It  was  this  title,  thought  of  even  since  that 
time  in  the  delirium  of  party  spirit,  that  was  naturally  bestowed  upon 
Cromwell  when  the  civil  war  had  made  him  the  ruler  of  his  country. 
He  did  not,  as  has  been  imagined,  invent  it  for  his  ovvn  use;  he 
found  it  already  created  by  tiie  factions  which  dethroned  the  king. 

During  thi;  absence  of  tlie  king  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  left  to  her.self 
by  the  recall  of  the  troops  wlio  had  maintained  peace  there  in 
(iiarle.s's  name,  became  agitated  even  to  revolt  against  tlie  royal 
authority.     Tiie  Irish  I'arliumeut  ul»o  followed  iu  its  turbulence  and 
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pnornarlimonts  Iho  oxiunplc  of  Iho  English  Icirislsilive  assomblj'.  Iro- 
Itiiul,  divided  in'.:)  two  classes  and  Iwo  religions,  who  had  ever  hten 
violently  oi^posed  lo  ea'.h  other,  agreed  for  once  unanimously  to 
throw  otT  tiie  yoke  of  the  thrown. 

The  Catholics  and  the  old  Irish  of  the  distaut  provinces  were  tho 
first  to  hreak  the  leagu?.  They  took  advantage  of  the  feebleness  of 
the  royal  authority  that  sought  to  control  liiem,  and  perpetrated  a 
more  sanguinary  massacre  than  that  of  the  Sicilian  Vcs|X'rs,  by 
slaughtering  indiscriminately  all  the  English  colonists  who  had  for 
oenturif  s  resided  in  the  same  villages,  and  who,  by  the  ties  of  friend- 
shii),  relationship,  and  marriage,  had  long  been  amalgamated  with 
the  original  inhal)ilants. 

The  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  of  the  days  of  September, 
the  lloman  prosciptions  under  Ivlaiius,  or  those  of  France  during  the 
reign  of  terror,  fell  below  the  (Tuel  atrocities  committed  by  the  Irish 
in  these  counties  ;  atrocities  which  cast  a  stain  upon  their  character 
and  sully  the  annals  of  their  country. 

The  chiefs  ol  this  conspiracy  in  the  province  of  Ulster  even  shudr 
Jered  themselves  at  the  ferocity  of  tht;  revengeful,  fanatical,  ami  in- 
exorable people  they  had  let  loose.  The  feasts  by  which  they  com- 
memorated llieir  victory,  gained  by  assassination,  consisted  of  more 
slow  and  cruel  tortures  than  the  imaginations  of  cannibals  ever  con- 
ceived. They  prolf)nged  the  martyrdom  and  sufferings  of  both  sexes, 
that  they  migiil  the  longer  revel  in  this  infernal  pastime.  They  caused 
blood  to'falfdrop  by  drop,  and  life  to  ebb  by  lengthened  gasps,  thi'.t 
their  revengeful  fury  might  be  the  more  indulged.  The  murders 
spread  by  degrees  over  every  district  of  Ireland,  except  Dublin, 
where  a  feeble  body  of  royal  troops  preserved  the  peace.  The 
corpses  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  victims,  men,  women, 
children,  the  infirm  and  aged,  strewed  the  thresholds  of  their  habita- 
tions, and  the  fields  tliat  they  had  cultivated  in  common  with  their 
■destro3'ers.  The  flames  m  which  their  villages  were  enveloped  were 
<jxtiuguished  only  in  their  blood.  All  who  escaped  by  llight  the  fury 
of  th^ir  assassins,  carrying  their  infants  in  their  arms  to  the  summits 
of  the  moimtains.  perished  of  inanition  and  cold  in  the  snows  of 
winter.  Ireland  appeared  to  open,  to  become  the  tomb  of  half  the 
sons  she  had  brought  forth. 

We  cannot  read,  even  in  the  most  impartial  histories,  the  accounts 
of  this  emluring  national  crime  without  a  feeling  of  execration 
toward  its  instigators  and  executioners.  "NVe  can  then  understand 
the  misfortunes  inflicted  by  Heaven  upon  this  devoted  country. 
Tyranny  can  never  be  justified,  but  a  nation  which  has  such  cruelties 
to  expiate  ought  not  to  accuse  its  oppressors  of  harsh  treatment 
without  at  the  same  time  recalling  the  memory  of  its  own  deliiuiuen- 
cie.s.  The  misfortunes  of  a  people  do  not  always  jjroceed  from  the 
crimes  of  their  conquerors  ;  they  are  more  frecpieutly  the  jjuinshment 
of  their  own.  Thesu  evils  are  the  most  irremediable,  for  they  sweei) 
away  with  them  independence  and  compassion. 
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The  parliament  accused  the  khig  as  the  author  of  these  calamities  ; 
the  kin?  with  more  justice  reproached  the  parliameat  as  the  cause  of 
his  inability  to  ch(k-k  them  The  republican  party  gained  fresh 
strength  in  the  country  from  this  obstinate  and  fruitless  struggle  be- 
tween the  kins  and  the  parliamentarians,  which  allowed  the  kingdom 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  and  their  co-religionists  to  be  murdered  by  the 
Catholics.  The  leaders  easily  persuaded  the  parliament  to  issue,  un- 
der the  form  of  a  remonstrance,  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  great 
Britain,  which  was  in  fact  a  sanguinary  accusation  against  the  royal 
government.  They  therein  set  f^orth,  in  one  catalogue  of  crime,  all 
liie  mistakes  and  misfortimes  of  the  present  reign.  They  accused  the 
king  of  every  olfence  committed  by  both  parties,  and  accumulated 
upon  his  head  even  the  blood  of  the  English  murdered  in  Ireland  by 
the  Catholics.  They  therefore  concluded,  or  tacitly  resolved,  that 
lienceforth  there  was  no  safety  for  England  but  in  the  restriction  of 
the  royal  power  and  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament.  The  king,  driven  to  the  utmost  limits  of  concession,  re. 
plied  to  this  charge'in  a  touching  but  feeble  attempt  at  justification. 
The  insolence  of  several  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
burst  forth  in  evident  violation  of  his  dignity  and  royal  prerogative, 
left  him  no  choice  betwee\i  the  shameful  abandonment  of  his  title  as 
king  or  an  energetic  vindication  of  his  rights.  He  went  down  him. 
self  to  the  house,  to  cause  the  arrest  of  those  members  who  were 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  called  upon  the  president  to  point  them 
out. 

"  Sire,"  replied  he,  kneeling,  "  in  the  place  that  I  occupy  I  hav6> 
only  eyes  to  see  and  a  tongue  to  speak  according  to  the  will  of  the 
house  I  serve.  I  therefore'humbly  crave  your  Majesty's  pardon  foi 
venturing  to  disobey  you." 

Charles,  humiliated,  retired  with  his  guards,  and  repaired  to  Guilt! 
hall  to  recjuest  the  city  council  not  to  harbor  these  guilty  men.     Th^ 

geople  only  replied  to  him  on  his  return  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  the 
'arliument."  The  iuhabitants  of  London  armed  themselves  at  tho 
scriptural  call,  "To  yoiu-  tents,  O  Israel  !"  and  passed  proudly  iu 
review  by  land  and  water  under  the  windows  of  Whitehall,  where  th« 
king  resided.  Tlie  king,  powerless,  menaced  and  insulted  by  thesC 
outour.sts,  retired  to  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  a  solitary  country 
residence,  but  fortified  and  imposing,  situated  at  some  little  distance" 
fnjin  London. 

The  (pieen,  alanned  for  her  husband  and  children,  besought  the  kinft 
to  appeas<!  the  people  by  sid)mission.  All  was  in  vain.  The  parlia- 
ment.  which  since  the  retreat  of  the  king  had  become  the  idol  and 
safeguard  of  the  nation,  was  beset  with  inllammatory  petitions. 
Under  the  pretext  of  j)rotecting  the  people  agaiust  the  return  of  tlu; 
royal  army,  they  took  ujjon  themselves  the  mditury  authority,  and 
appointed  tiic  gcncTals  of  the  Iroojis  and  governors  of  the  fnrlilieJ 
placctt.     Charles,  who  retained  ouly  a  few  partisans  and  followers  at 
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Hampton  Court,  was  icsnlvcd  to  declare  war,  liut  before  adnptiiiq 
I  his  last  resource  he  conducted  the  queen  to  the  seaside  and  \wr. 
siiadcd  her  to  embark  for  llie  Continent,  thai  she,  at  least,  who  was 
dearest  to  him  on  earth,  might  be  secure  from  misfortune  and  llio 
evil  pressure  of  tlie  times. 

The  separation  was  lieart-rcnding,  as  if  they  had  a  presentiment  of 
an  elerual  farewell.  Tlic  unfortunate  monarcli  adored  the  companion 
of  his  youth,  and  looked  upon  her  as  superior  lo  all  other  wnmeii. 
Ilecould  not  sulfer  her  to  siiare  his  humiliations  and  reverses,  arid 
desired  to  shield  her  as  much  as  possible  from  the  catastrophe  which 
he  foresaw  would  inevilably  arrive. 

Henrietta  was  carried  faiiitini^  on  board  the  vessel,  and  only  ir- 
covered  to  utter  reproaches  to  the  waves  which  bore  lier  from  the 
Ennclisli  shores,  and  prayers  to  heaven  for  the  safely  of  her  beloved 
partner. 

The  king,  agonized  at  the  loss  of  his  consort,  but  streni^^thened  in 
courage  by  her  departure,  left  Hamnton  Court  and  established  him- 
self in  ills  most  loyal  city  of  York,  surrounded  by  an  attached  people 
and  devoted  army.     lie  took  his  children  with  him. 

The  parliament,  representing  this  act  as  a  declaration  of  public 
danger,  raised  an  army  to  opj^tsc  that  of  the  king,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  people  rose  at  the  voice  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  each  town  contributed  numerous  volunteers  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  republicans. 

Charles,  greater  in  adversity  than  when  on  the  throne,  found  in  a 
decided  course  that  resolution  and  light  which  had  often  failed  him 
in  the  ambiguous  struggles  with  a  parliament  which  he  knew  not 
either  how  to  combat  or  subdue.  The  nobility  and  citizens,  less  im- 
pressed than  the  lower  orders  by  the  doctrines  of  the  puritans,  and 
less  open  to  the  seductions  of  the  parliamentary  tribunes,  for  the 
most  part  espoused  the  party  of  the  king.  They  were  designated 
Camlicrs.  London  and  the  large  cities,  hotbeds  of  agitation  and 
popular  opinion,  devoted  themselves  to  the  parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  an  able  but  temporizing  aencial,  and  more  e.v- 
perienced  in  regular  war  than  civil  commotion,  advanced  at  the  heail 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  against  the  king,  whose  camp  contained  only 
ten  thousand. 

The  first  encounter  (doubtful  in  its  result)  between  the  two  armies, 
proved  only  the  personal  valor  of  the  king.  lie  fought  more  like  a 
soldier  than  a  monarch,  at  the  head  of  the  foremost  squadrons.  Five 
thousand  slain  on  both  sides  covered  the  field  of  battle.  London 
trembled,  but  recovered  confidence  on  learning  that  the  king  was  too 
much  weakened  by  the  conflict  to  advance  against  the  capital. 

This  first  engagement,  called  the  liattlc  of  Edge-IIill,  though  glori- 
ous for  the  arms  of  Charles,  decided  nothing.  The  almost  universal 
fanaticism  of  the  nation  augmented  incessantly  the  forces  of  the  par- 
liament.    The  nobility  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  troops  alone  re- 
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cruited  the  ranks  of  the  king.  The  royal  cause  wsis  defender]  only 
bv  an  army  ;  the  cause  of  the  rebels  was  upheld  by  the  nation.  A 
protracted  war  would  exhaust  the  one  while  it  strengtheuea  the 
other.  "  Let  our  enemies  tiglit  for  their  ancient  honor,"  exclaimed 
the  republican  Hampden,  iu'the  House  of  Commons;  "we  combat 
for  our  religion." 

The  French  ambassador  at  Cliarles  the  First's  court,  notwith- 
standing his  partiality  for  the  royal  cause,  wrote  thus  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin  :  "  I  am  astonished  to  behold  how  little  care  the  king  takes 
of  his  life  ;  untir'ng,  laborious,  patient  under  reverses,  from  morning 
till  night  he  marches  with  tlie  infantry,  oftener  on  horseback  than  in 
a  carriage.  The  soldiers  appear  to  understand  all  the  wants  and 
distresses  of  their  sovereign  ;  they  content  themselves  cheerfully 
with  the  little  he  can  do  for  them, 'and  without  pay  advance  boldly 
against  troops  better  eciuipped  and  better  armed  than  themselves.  I 
observe  all  this  witli  my  own  eyes.  This  prince,  in  whom  misfor-  ■ 
tune  reveals  a  dauntless  hero,  show^s  himself  the  most  brave  and 
judicious  of  monarchs,  and  endures  with  fortitude  these  terrible 
vicissitudes  of  politics  and  war.  He  delivers  all  orders  himself,  even 
to  the  most  minute,  and  signs  no  paper  without  the  most  scrupulous 
examination.  Often  he  alights  from  his  horse  and  marches  on  foot 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  He  desire%  peace,  but  as  he  sees  that  peace 
has  been  unanimously  rejected,  he  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
war.  I  think  he  will  gain  advantages  at  first,  but  his  resources  are 
too  limited  to  allow  of'his  maintaining  them  long." 

The  king  had  not  even  bread  to  give  his  soldiers,  who  demand- 
ed nothing  from  him  but  food.  The  history  of  these  four  years  of 
unequal  and  erratic  warfare  resembles  more  the  romantic  life  of  au 
adventurer  than  the  majestic  struggle  of  a  king  against  rebels,  in  the 
midst  of  his  armies  and  people.  "At  one  time,"  says  the  faithful 
follower  who  preserved  a  journal  of  this  momentous  period,  "we 
sleep  in  the  palace  of  a  bishop,  at  another  in  the  hut  of  a  wood- 
cutter. To-day  the  king  dines  in  the  open  air,  to-morrow  he  has  net 
even  a  crust  of  bread  to  cat.  On  Sunday,  at  Worcester,  we  had  no 
dinner  ;  it  was  a  dreadful  day  ;  we  marched  without  tasting  food 
from  six  in  the  morning  until  midnight.  Another  day  we  trave'lcd 
for  a  long  tim(!  on  foot  in  the  mountains,  and  the  king  tasted  noth- 
ing but  two  small  apples.  We  could  often  procure  no  food  until  two 
in1,h(;  morning.  We  lay  down  w.th  no  shelter  over  us  before  the 
castle  of  DoiuiinLrtoii."  Again  the  sam(!  chronicler  says,  "  The  king 
slept  in  his  chariot  on  BockonnoU  lieath  ;  he  had  not  dined.  The 
next  day  he  breakfiusted  with  a  poor  widow  on  the  borders  of  a 

forest."  .  ,    ,  .       .  r 

The  fortitude  displayed  by  the  king  m  struggling  with  his  misfor- 
tunes, ami  his  pali(!nl  suliinission  lu  the  same  itiivations  and  danger.s, 
bound  the  soldiers  to  him  by  a  feeling  of  personal  aMachincnt.  They 
only   Uestrl   kings   who   desert  Iheiu.selves.      lie  resembled  ilcary 
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Quatrp,  fifjlifing  for  his  kiujjdom  Avilh  llic  sumo  courage,  but  witli 
unequal  fortuni'.  Tlie  siiiiil  of  tliis  constancv  and  rcsiiinatiuu  in- 
durcd  fvfu  some  of  Ids  enoinics  in  the  (•ountrics  tiicy  passed  tlirougli 
to  join  (lie  royal  cause.  One  of  llieni  niinied  Koswell  deserted  the 
parliamentary  army,  and  joined  tlic  inferior  forces  of  lliekiny.  Being 
taken  prisoner  by  tlie  republicans,  they  interrot^^ated  iiim  as  to  his 
motives  for  this  defection.  "I  passed',"  replied  Koswell,  "  alonii  a 
road  which  l)ordered  the  heath,  where  Kinc;  Charles,  surrounded  only 
by  a  few  faithful  subjects,  was  .seated,  dividing  a  morsel  of  bread  with 
his  followers.  1  approached  from  curiosity,  and  was  so  struck  bv 
the  gravity,  sweetness,  patience,  and  majesty  of  this  prince,  that  the 
impression  dwelt  in  my  breast  aud  iuduced  me  to  devote  myself  to 
his  cause." 

Charles  concealed  his  feelings  from  his  .soldiers  and  attendants,  lest 
he  should  display  in  the  king  the  more  permissible  weakness  of  tlio 
man.  One  day,  wlien  he  behcici  Lord  Litf^hfieid,  one  of  his  most 
faithful  and  intrepid  companions  iu  arms,  fall  at  liis  feet,  struck  mor- 
tally by  u  cann(>n-l)nll,  he  continued  to  give  his  orders  and  to  fight 
with  an  appearance  of  insensibility  which  deceived  everybody. 
After  having  secured  the  retreat  and  saved  the  army  by  taking  the 
command  of  the  rear  guard,  he  ordered  the  troops  to  encamp,  and 
then  shut  himself  up  in  his  ten^  to  consider  the  operations  of  the 
morrow.  He  spent  the  night  alone,  writini;,  but  his  servants,  on  en- 
tering his  tent  at  daybreak,  perceived  from'his  still  moist  eyes  that  a 
portion  of  the  time  at  least  had  been  occupied  in  weeping  for  Litch- 
iield. 

^V^hile  Cromwell,  his  antagonist,  who  then  fought  against  the  king 
under  Esse.x,  spoke  aud  acted  with  such  mystical  excitement  that, 
according  to  the  writers  of  the  dav,  many  looked  upon  this  enthu- 
siasm of  religion  as  the  effect  of  inebriety,  Charles,  as  became  a  man 
who  was  grappling  with  misfortune,  exhibited  his  recovered  majesty 
by  imperturbable  .serenity.  "Never,"  wrote  one  of  his  generals, 
"  have  I  beheld  him  exalted  by  .success  or  depressed  by  reverses.  The 
ripiality  of  his  soul  appears  to  defy  fortune,  and  to  rise  superior  to 
circum.stances. " 

"  He  often,"  says  another  writer,  "  rode  the  whole  night,  and  at 
break  of  day  galloped  up  to  the  summit  of  some  hill  that  he  might 
examine  the  position  or  movements  of  the  parliamentary  army." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  small  group  of  cavaliers  who 
followed  him,  "it  is  morning;  you  had  better  separate,  you  have 
beds  and  families.  It  is  time  you  should  seek  repose.  I  have  neither 
house  nor  home  ;  a  fiesh  iiorse  awaits  me,  and  he  and  1  must  march 
incessantly  by  day  and  night.  Jf  God  has  made  me  suffer  sufficient 
evils  to  try  my  patience,  lie  has  also  given  me  patience  to  support 
the.«e  intiictions. " 

"Thus,"  .said  a  poet  of  the  age,  "did  he  struggle  for  the  main- 
teaaoce  of  Lis  righta  ;  he  rowed  on  without  a  haven  of  widnge  in 
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View.     War  increased  the  greatness  of  Ibis  king,  not  for  the  throne 
but  for  posterity." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  all  the  various  changes  of 
fortune  that  occurred  duruig  this  four  years"  war  between  the  liing 
and  his  people  ;  the  longest,  the  most  diamatic.  and  the  most  diver- 
sified of  all  civil  contests.  Cromweli,  who  at  the  beginning  com- 
manded a'regiment  of  volunteer  cavalry  in  Essex's  army,  raisedlimou"- 
his  Huntingdon  confederates,  grew  rapidly  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
camp,  from  the  religious  enthusiasm  by  which  he  was  animated,  and  I 
which  he  communicated  to  the  soldiers.  Less  a  warrior  than  an 
apostle,  lie  sought  martyrdom  upon  the  field  of  battle  rather  than  vic- 
tory. Neither  success,  reverses,  promotion,  nor  renown,  diverted 
him  from  the  one  absorbing  passion  of  his  soul  during  this  holy  war. 

The  Earl  of  Esse.v,  LordFairfa.x,  Waller,  Hampden,  and  Falkland] 
fought,  yielded,  or  died,  some  for  their  prince,  and  others  for  their 
country  and  their  faith  ;  Cromwell  alone  never  sustained  a  defeat. 
Elevated  by  the  parliament  to  the  rank  of  general,  he  strengthened 
his  own  division  by  weeding  and  purifying  it.  He  cared  little  for 
numbers,  provided  his  ranks  were  filled  witli  fanatics.  By  sanctify- 
ing thus  the  cause,  end.  and  motives  of  the  war,  he  raised  his  sol- 
diers above  common  liumanily,  and  prepared  them  to  perform  ini- 
po-ssibihties.  The  historians  of  both  sides  agree  in  allowing  that  this 
religious  enthusiasm  inspired  by  Cromwell  in  the  minds  of  his  troops 
transformed  a  body  of  factionaries  into  an  army  of  saints.  Victory 
invariably  attended  his  encounters  with  the  king's  forces.  On  ex- 
amining and  comparing  his  correspondence,  as  we  have  already  done 
at  the  various  dates  of  his  military  life,  we  find  that  this  piety  of 
Cromwell  w;is  not  an  assumed  but  a  real  enthusiasm.  His  letters 
show  the  true  feelings  of  the  man  in  die  leader  of  his  party  ;  and  the 
more  convincingly  as  they  are  nearly  all  addressed  to  his  wife 
sisters,  daughters,  an<l  most  intimate  friends.  Let  us  look  over  them' 
for  each  of  tliese  letters  is  another  stroke  of  the  pencil  to  complete 
the  true  portrait  of  this  characteristic  hero  of  the  times. 

First,  we  must  give  a  description  of  his  troops. 

'•  The  puritan  soldiers  of  Cromwell  are  armed  with  all  kinds  of 
weapons,  clothed  in  all  colors,  and  sometimes  in  rags  Pikes  hal- 
berds, and  long  straight  swords  are  ranged  side  bv  side  with  pistols 
Hiid  muskets.  Often  he  causes  his  troops  to  halt  that  he  may  i)reach 
to  them,  and  frerpicntly  they  sing  psalms  while  performing  their  c.\- 

""l^ir-r  '''V'"!"'""^  '^'"^  ''^■'^'■''  '"  cy. '^*''f«'«<.  fref  in  me  name 
oj  the  I/)rd!  Afier  calling  over  the  muster-roll,  the  onicers  read  a 
portion  of  the  New  or  Olfi  Testament.  Their  colors  are  covered  with 
symbolical  i.aintings  and  verses  from  the  Scriptures.  Tiiey  march  to 
the  Psalms  of  David,  while  the  royalists  advance  .singing  hjose  bac- 
chanalian songs." 

The  license  of  the  nobility  and  cavaliers  composing  the  king's 
regular   troops  could   not    prevail,   notwithstanding    their   bravery, 
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acfiiust  these  nirtityrs  for  their  fjiith.  Tlio  warriors  wlio  hclievo 
tJu'insolvis  the  t^oldiers  of  God  must  so()n(.-r  or  hiter  ij;uin  tlic  victory 
iver  tlioso  who  are  oulv  the  t-ervants  of  man.  Cronuvcll  was  the  first 
to  feel  this  convicliuu,  and  predicted  the  fiilliiment,  after  the  lirst 
battles,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife. 

'•  Gift-  soldiers,"  wrote  he  the  day  after  au  engagemert,  "  were  ia 
a  state  of  exhaustion  and  lassitude  such  as  I  have  never  before  be- 
held, but  it  pleased  Cod  to  turn  the  lialance  in  favor  of  this  handful 
of  men.  Notwitlistauding  the  disparity  of  numbers,  we  rushed  horse 
uiraiust  horse,  and  foui;lit  witli  swonl  and  pistol  for  a  considerable 
time.  We  obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat,  and  pursued  them.  I  put 
their  commander  (the  young  "Lord  Cavendish,  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  and  the  flower  of  the'court  and  arm)-)  to  flight  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  a  marsh,  where  his  cavalry  fell  into  the  mire,  and  my 
lieutenant  killed  the  young  nobleman  himself  by  a  sword-thrust  in  his 
short  ribs.  We  o\\ethis  day's  victory  more  to  God  than  to  any 
human  power.     May  he  still  be  with  us,  in  what  remains  to  do  !" 

He  bestowed  his  'fortune  as  well  as  his  energies  upon  the  cause 
which  he  considered  sacred.  "  I  declare,"  he  wrote  in  the  second 
year  to  his  cousin  St.  John,  "  that  the  war  in  Ireland  and  England 
has  already  cost  me  1200?. ;  this  is  the  reason  why  I  can  no  longer 
with  my  private  purse  assist  the  pulilic  treasury.  I  have  bestowed 
on  the  cause  my  fortune  and  my  faith.  I  put  my  trust  in  God,  and 
for  his  name  I  would  willingly  lose  my  life.  My  companions,  sol- 
diers, and  family  would  all  do  the  same.  My  troops  are  daily  aug- 
mented i)y  men  that  you  would  esteem  if  you  knew  them— all  true 
and  exemplary  believers."  These  soldiers  were  called  "Ironsides," 
in  allusion  to  their  imperlurbable  confidence  in  God. 

"  My  soldiers  do  not  make  an  idol  of  me,"  said  he  in  another 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  parliament  ;  "1  can  say  truly  that  it  is 
not  upon  me  but  upon  you  that  their  eyes  are  fixed,  ready  to  fight 
and  die  for  your  cause.  Thev  ave  attached  to  their  faith,  not  to  their 
leader.  AVe  seek  only  the  glory  of  the  ]Most  High.  The  Lord  i.s 
our  strength  ;  pray  for  us,  and  ask  our  friends  to  do  so  also." 

"They  say  that  we  are  factious,"  said  he  some  days  after  tea 
friend,  "and  that  we  seek  to  propagate  our  religious  opinions  by 
force,  a  proceedintr  that  we  detest  and  abhor.  I  declare  that  I  could 
not  reconcile  mvself  to  this  war  if  1  did  not  believe  that  it  was  to  se- 
cure the  maintenance  of  our  lawful  rights,  and  in  this  just  quarrel  1 
hope  to  prove  myself  honest,  sincere,  and  upright." 

"  Excu.se  me  if  I  am  troublesome  ;  l)ut  I  write  rarely,  and  this 
jetter  affords  me  au  opportunity,  in  the  midst  of  the  calurimies  by 
which  we  are  misrepresented,  of  pouring  my  feelings  into  the 
bo.sora  of  a  friend. " 

He  relates  next  to  his  colleague,  Fairfax,  an  encounter  that  took 
place  between  his  troops  and  an  assembly  of  Cluhiiien,  a  neutral  but 
armed  party,  whose  patriotic  feelings  induced  them  to  unite  and 
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throw  themselves  between  the  parliamentariaus  and  royalists,  that 
they  might  save  their  country  from  the  calamities  which  stained  it 
■with  blood. 

"  Having  assured  them,"  wrote  Cromwell,  "  that  we  were  only  de- 
sirous of  peace,  and  that  we  firmly  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  all  vio- 
lence and  pillage,  I  sent  back  their  deputies,  charging  them  to  trans- 
mit my  message  to  their  employers.  They  fired  on  my  troo|)s,  where- 
upon I  charged  theirs,  and  we  made  several  hundred  prisoners.  Al- 
though they'had  treated  some  aiptives  of  our  party  with  cruelty,  I 
looked  upon  them  as  idiots,  and  set  them  at  liberty." 

There  had  loug  ceased  to  be  any  communication  between  the  two 
extreme  parties  Tiiat  divided  the  kingdom.  The  royalists  refused  to 
temporize  with  a  parliament  that  fought  against  its  kiug.  The  par- 
liamentarians liad  become  republican  upon  logical  principles,  having 
originally  been  factious  from  anger.  The  biblical  texts  against 
kings,  commented  upon  by  the  puritans  in  town  and  country,  made 
thepeople  and  the  army  all  republicans  ;  and  thus  republican  doc- 
trines thenceforth  became  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  people.  Crom- 
well, naturally  indifferent  to  controversies  purely  political,  could  not 
assure  the  triumph  of  his  own  faitli  without  associating  it  wiili  the 
popular  government.  The  established  Church  of  England  and  the 
monarchy  were  one,  in  the  person  of  Charles  and  every  other  sovereign 
of  his  race.  Tne  only  safeguard  of  the  puritans  was  republicanism. 
The  clear  sense  of  Cromwefl  made  him  decide  upon  dethroning  the 
house  of  Stuart  and  establishing  the  Reign  of  Ood. 

His  conviction  soon  rendered  him  insensible  to  all  spirit  of  pacifi- 
cation. He  marched  from  victory  to  victory,  and,  althougli  he  did 
not  3'et  assume  the  actual  title  of  Lord-General-in-Chief  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  he  po.ssessed  all  tlie  authority  of  the  office  which 
public  opinion  could  bestow  upon  him.  The  parliament  was  only 
victorious  wliere  he  fought,  and  he  ascribed  to  God  the  praise  and 
giory  of  liis  successes.  "  Sir,"  wrote  he,  after  the  taking  of  Worces- 
ter and  Bristol,  "this  is  a  fresh  favor  conferred  on  us  l)y  Heaven  „ 
You  see  that  God  does  not  cease  to  protect  us.  I  again  repeat,  the 
Lord  be  praised  for  this,  for  it  is  his  work." 

All  liis  dispatches  and  military  notes  show  the  same  confidence  in 
the  divine  intervention.  "  ^\  hoever  peruses  tlie  account  of  the  battle 
of  Worcester,"  said  he  in  concluding  his  narrative  of  this  event, 
"  must  .see  that  there  has  been  no  other  hand  in  it  but  that  of  God. 
He  must  be  an  atheist,"  added  he  witli  enthusiasm,  "  who  is  not 
convinced  of  tiiis.  KemeiniKT  our  soldiers  in  your  prayers  It  is 
their  joy  and  recompense  to  think  tliat  th(!y  hav(;  l)een  instrumental 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  their  country.  He  lias 
deigued  to  make  use  of  them,  and  those  who  are  emplo^'ed  in  this 
great  work  know  that  faith  and  i)rayer  alone  have  enal)led  them  to 
gain  these  towns.  Presbyleiians,  puritans,  indeiiendents,  ali  are  in- 
spired with  the  same  spirit  of  faith  and  prayer,  asking  the  sanio 
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thin-s  and  oblainin-  Ihn.i  from  on  high.  All  are  agreed  in  tnH 
VviuTt  'i  nitv  it  is  IhiU  tlioy  arc  not  c'(iuaily  unanimous  m  politics  1  lb 
^ri^^^y^^-n^vi^y  toward  our  Incthrc.u  no  o.hcr  constnur.J 
,  a  of  reason.  As  lo  otlicr  luaUcrs,  Cod  has  placed  the  swo  a 
he  hinds  of  the  parliament  lo  the  terror  ot  lliose  who  do  evil. 
HhouUl  -ulv  one  try  to  w-rest  this  weapon  fi.;m  Hum,  I  austlhey  may 
oe  confounded.     God  preserve  it  in  your  liaiids. 

In  llie  interval  between  the  campaigns,  C:romwell  had  married  two 
of  his  daughters  ;  the  youngest  and  dearest  was  united  to  he  repuD- 
ul  n  1  leton  She  was  called  Bridget.  Her  enlightened  .nellccl  and 
nveu  1  ictv  made  her  the  habitual  confidant  of  all  her  lather's  relig- 
ious feelin-s.  We  may  trace  in  some  scraps  of  his  letters  to  tins 
voun'^  female  the  constant  ])reoccui)ation  of  his  mind. 
^  '  hlo  not  write  to  your  husband,  because  he  replies  by  a  thousand 
letters  to  every  one  that  I  a.ldress  to  him.  This  makes  him  s.t^up  too 
late  •  besides  'I  have  many  other  things  to  attend  to  at  pres(!nt. 

•'Your  kster  Claypole  (his  oldest  daughter)  is  laboring  under 
troubled  thoughts.  She  se.'s  her  own  vanity  and  the  evils  ot  her  cai  - 
na\  s  irit,  and  seeks  the  only  thing  which  will  give  her  peace.  Seek 
n  so   and  vou  will  gain  the  lirst  place  next  to  tho.sc  who  have  found  it. 


1  Ko    ana  vou  wi  i  i;;iLii  m^'  ihji^ijih.^^  i^^..^..  --.  -- - 

Every  faiUiful  and  humble  soul  who  struggles  to  gam  such  peace 
will  assuredly  find  it  in  tlie  end.  Happy  a.e  those  who  seek  ;  hnce 
ha  py  are  those  who  find  !  Who  has  ever  experienced  the  giace  of 
God  without  desiring  to  feel  the  fulness  of  its  .loy  IV  y  dear  love 
pmyfeveatiy  that  neither  your  husl.and  nor  anything  in  the  word 
Say  lessen  your  love  for  Christ.  1  trust  that  your  husband  ...ay  be 
I?,  vou  an  Encouragement  to  love  him  more  and  serve  linn  lietter. 
\vi  a  y  <  u-ht  to  love  in  him  is  the  image  of  Chri.st  that  ho  bejirs 
in  his  p  Tsoa.'  Behold  that,  prefer  that,  and  love  all  else  o..ly  or  the 
s  ike  of  that.     Farewell  ;  I  pray  for  you  and  him  ;  pray  for  me 

t  this  the  style  of  a  c  afly.  hypocritical  politician,  who  would  not 
eve;  un.nask^.imself  before  his  favorite  daughter  V  and  whose 
most  familiar  family  confidences  are  to  be  considere.  unworthy  tncks 
^deceive  a  world,  not  likely  to  read  them  during  his  h  etin  e  ! 

This  mysticism  was  not  confined  to  the  general,  but  imbued  the 
hea  s  of  U.e  whole  army.  "  While  we  were  digging  the  mmc  under 
the  castle"-thus  he  w.ites  at  a  later  period  from  hcotlaud-  Mr 
Slapleton  preached,    and  the  soldiers  who  listened  expressed  their 

--};^;;;f ;:;V:^;oHous";h!/"said'he  after  the  victory  of  Preston.; 
>  -  rod  r^aut  lln^  Im^^^^  prove  worthy  of  and  grateful  for  his 

inS.f  ■•     A   ;  lal  "^    n,>ti.er  .iefeat  of  the  n^yalists,  in  a  letter  to  lus 
^ousiii  St   John    he  .ays,  as  if  he  were  overcome  with  g,-alitude  :       I 
•a  not  sneak  an  say  nothing  but  that  the  Lord  my  God  is  a  great 

aTglorfous  God,  and  L  alonelieserves  by  turns  our  f-J"  ;:'''<;-  J" 
denc^  We  oui^dit  always  to  feel  that  he  is  present,  and  thatJ.e  A  1 
uever  fail  his  people.     Let  all  that  breathe  praise  the  Lord.     Remcuw 
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bcr  me  to  my  dear  father,  Henry  YanC'  (his  parliamentary  collea,2:uc, 
who  was  inflamed  by  the  same  religious  and  repul)lican  zeal) ;  "  may 
God  protect  us  both.  Let  us  not  care  for  the  light  in  which  men 
rcirard  our  actions;  for  whether  they  think  well  or  ill  of.  them  is 
ar-cording  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  we,  as  the  benefactors  of  future 
ages,  shiiH  enjoy  our  reward  and  repose  in  another  world  :  a  world 
that  will  endure  forever.  Care  not  for  the  morrow,  or  for  anything 
else.  The  Scriptures  are  my  great  support.  Eead  Isaiah,  chapter 
viii.  verses  11,  14.     Head  the  entire  chapter. 

"One  of  my  poor  soldiers  died  at  Preston.  On  the  eve  of  the 
battle  he  was  ill,  and  near  his  last  moments  ;  he  besought  his  wife, 
who  was  cooking  in  his  room,  to  bring  him  a  handful  of  herbs.  She 
did  so,  and  holding  tlie  green  vegetable  in  his  liand,  he  asked  her  if 
it  would  witlier  now  that  it  was  cut.  '  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  the 
poor  woman.  'Well,  rememlier  then,'  said  the  dying  man,  'that 
such  will  be  the  fate  of  the  king's  army  ;'  and  he  expired  with  this 
prophecy  on  his  lips." 

Cromwell  called  the  civil  war  an  appeal  to  God.  He  defended  the 
parliament  against  those  who  reproached  thtni  for  haviug  carried  tlie 
revolt  too  far,  and  asserted  that  they  had  been  actuated  by  religious 
motives  alone,  lie  endeavored  to  rouse  his  friends  from  the»r  hesita- 
tion and  dislike  of  war,  by  impressing  them  with  the  sanctity  of  their 
mission.  This  :Mahomet  of  the  North  was  endowed,  under  adverse 
circumstances,  with  tiio  same  unfailing  resignation  as  the  "Mahomet 
of  the  East.  The  character  of  martyr^became  him  as  readily  as  that 
of  victor.  Pie  had  made  himself  the  po])ular  idol  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  years  of  conflict,  but  never  was  he  for  an  instant  into.xicatcd 
by  vainglory.  "  You  sec  this  crowd,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice  to  liis 
friend  Yane,  on  the  day  of  his  triumphant  entry  into  London  ;  "there 
would  liave  been  a  much  greater  a.ssemblage  to  see  me  hanged  1" 

His  heart  was  on  earth  ;  his  glory  above.  Nobody  could  govern 
the  people  better  ;  and  in  governing  he  did  not  think  he  had  the 
ri<_'ht  to  despi.se  them,  for  the  lowest  are  God's  creatures.  He  merely 
desired  to  rule  that  he  might  serve  them.  He  cared  not  for  perma- 
nent empire  ;  he  had  no  desire  to  found  a  dynasty.  He  was  nothin^^ 
more  than  an  interregnum.  God  removed  him  when  he  had  achieved 
his  work  and  established  his  faith  by  assuring  the  right  of  liberty  of 
conscience  to  the  i)eoi)le. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bravery  of  the  king  and  the  fidelity  of  his 
partisans  prolonged  the  struggle  with  varied  success. 

Tlie  queen,  impatient  a.i^ain  to  beliohl  her  husband  and  children, 
had  returned  to  Elnghind  with  reinforcements  from  Holland  and 
France.  The  admiral  who  commanded  the  parliamentary  fleet,  not 
having  been  able  to  prevent  the  disembarkation  of  the  queen,  aji- 
proacjied  the  coast  on  which  she  had  landed,  and  fired  during  the 
whole  night  at  the  cottage  which  served  as  an  asylum  for  the  heroic 
Henrietta.     Slie  was  obliged  to  escujie  half  clothed  from  the  ruin8  of 
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the  hut,  aiul  seek  Rlieltcrbcliind  a.  hill  from  llie  artillory  of  lior  own 
Piibjc'cts.  She  at  length  joined  the  king,  to  whom  love  imparled 
i'rcsli  coiuMCO. 

lu  a  battk'  witli  equal  forces  at  ]\Iarston  Moor,  Charles  commanded 
in  person  atjainsl  the  army  led  by  Cromwell.*  Fifty  thousand  men, 
children  of'  the  same  soil,  dyed  their  native  land  with  blood  !  The 
kiniT,  who,  dnrini;;  the  early  part  of  the  day,  was  victorious,  in  the 
evening  being  abandoned  by  his  principal  generals  and  a  portion  of 
.his  troops,  w-iis  forced  to  retire  into  the  North. 

)  During  the  retreat  he  ventured  to  attack  the  Earl  of  Essex,  gen- 
erali.ssinK)  of  the  parliament,  who,  being  surprised  aud  vanquished, 
embarked  aud  returned  to  London  without  his  army. 

The  parliament,  after  the  example  of  the  Romans,  thanked  their 
general  for  not  having  despaired  of  his  country,  and  appointed  him 
to  the  connnaud  of  fresh  levies.  Essex,  reinforced  by  Cromwell  and 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  routed  the  king  at  Newbury  ;  but,  though 
victorious,  he  became  weary  of  the  dissensions  which  existed  in  the 
army,  and  was  replaced  by  Fairfax,  a  model  of  patriotism  and  a  hero 
m  battle,  yet  inc^apable  of  directing  war  on  a  grand  scale.  The  mod- 
esty of  Fairfax  induced  him  to  ask  for  Cromwell  as  his  lieutenant 
aud  adviser.  These  two  chiefs  united  deprived  the  king  of  all 
hopes  of  reconquering  England,  and  scarcely  lefi  him  Ihe  choice  of  a 
field  of  battle  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Ireton,  CromwelFs  son-in- 
law,  attacked  and  vanquished  the  royal  forces  at  Naseby.  The  rem- 
nants of  Charles's  last  supporters  were  successively  destroyed  by 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell. 

While  England  was  thus  gliding  rapidly  from  the  grasp  ot  the 
king,  a  young  hero,  the  Earl  of  jMoutrose,  raised  by  a  chivalric  com- 
hination  the  royalist  cause  in  Scotland,  and  gained  a  battle  against 
the  puritans  of  that  kingdom.  Montrose's  brave  mountaineers,  more 
qualified,  like  our  own  Vendt'ans,  for  dashing  exploits  than  regular 
campaigns,  having  dispersed  after  the  victory  to  visit  their  families, 
lie  was  attacked  bV  the  puritans  durUig  their  absence,  and  lost  in  one 
day  all  that  he  had  gained  in  many  gallant  actions.  He  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains,  and  hide  himself  from  his  enemies 
under  various  disguises  ;  but  the  remarkable  beauty  of  his  features 
hetrayed  him  ;  he  wa.s  recognized,  taken  prisoner,  and  ignommiously 
executed.  His  death  was  as  sublime  as  bis  enterprise  had  been 
Jieroic.  He  died  a  martyr  of  fidelity  to  his  king,  as  while  living  he 
had  been  his  firmest  friend. 

Charles    wdio  now  only  retained  about  his  person  a  handful  ot 

cavaliers. 'wrote  to  his  wife  that  as  he  could  no  longer  fight  as  a 

■  kiu"-  he  wished  to  die  like  a  soldier,     lie  once  more  compelled  the 

queen,  his  only  object  of  anxiety,  to  embark  for  the  Continent,  and 

*  This  is  a  mistake.    Charles  was  not  present  at  Maiston  Moor,  and  Fairfnx,  not 
Crcmwell,  cominanUcd  iu  chief  on  the  Bide  of  the  purliuuicnt.— Tn. 
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surcewled  in  onndncting  the  wreck  of  liis  army  to  Oxford.  He  left 
that  phice  iu  the  uiglit,  b}--  a  secret  portal,  accompanied  onlj'  by  three 
eentlemen,  and  reached  without  being  recognized  the  sunmiit  of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill,  from  wlicuce  he  for  a  long  time  contcmphited  his 
capital,  deliberating  whether  he  should  enter  the  city  and  throw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  parliament,  or  embarrass  them  by  his 
presence.  Then  changing  his  mind,  he,  with  a  slender  hope,  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  Scottish  armj%  acting  in  alliance  with  his  enemies, 
l)ut  which  had  not,  as  yet,  like  the  English,  totally  abjured  their 
fidelity  to  the  crown. 

The  generals  of  the  Scottish  forces,  astonish.ed  at  his  arrival,  and 
not  daring  at  first  to  deceive  his  confidence,  received  him  with  the 
honors  due  to  their  sovereign,  and  appointed  him  a  guard,  intended 
more  to  watch  than  to  defend  him.  These  outward  distinctions  ill 
concealed  the  fact  of  his  captivity.  Negotiations  were  again  opened 
between  Charles  and  the  parliament.  The  conditions  proposed  by 
the  latter  actually  involved  the  abdication  of  the  throne,  and  antici- 
pated the  constitution  of  1791,  imposed  by  the  legislative  assembly 
and  the  Jacobins  upon  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  The  king  refused  to 
agree  to  them. 

During  lhe.se  negotiations,  the  Scottish  army  in  the  most  base  and 
treacherous  manner  sold  the  liberty  of  the  prince  who  had  trusted  to 
their  honor,  and  consented  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  parliament  for 
the  sum  of  three  millions  sterling  ;*  a  Jewish  Iraftic  whicii,  from  that 
dav  to  tJiis,  hiLS  been  an  enduring  stigma  on  the  name  of  Scotland. 

The  Scottish  parliament  at  first  refused  to  ratify  the  bargain,  but 
the  popular  and  fanatical  party  of  their  own  clergymen  compelled 
them  to  do  so.  Charles  the  First  was  playing  at  chess  in  his  room 
at  the  moment  when  they  brought  the  dispatch  which  deprived  him 
of  the  last  illusion  he  had  indulged  in  with  regard  to  his  fate.  He 
had  become  from  habitual  adversity  .'-p  resigned,  and  possessed  .such 
command  over  himself,  that  he  continued  liis  game  with  undimin- 
ished attention,  and  without  even  a  change  of  color,  so  that  llie 
spectators  began  to  doubt  if  it  were  really  the  order  for  his  arrest  that 
he  had  perused. 

Delivered  up  that  evening  by  the  Scotch  to  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, lie  traversed  as  a  captive,  but  without  insult,  and  even 
amid  tokens  of  re-spc-t  and  the  tears  of  the  people,  the  counties  which 
fieparaled  Scotland  from  llolinby,  the  place  cho.s(!n  as  his  prison,  lie 
there  endured  a  confinement  often  ligorous  even  to  brutality.  Tiio 
parliament  and  army,  who  were  already  at  variance,  disputed  the 
possession  of  tiie  prisoner.  Cromwell,  who  had  e.vcited  in  the  troops 
^  fanaticism  ecjual  to  his  own,  and  who  feared  lest  the  parliament, 
£"0W  master  of  the  king's  person,  should  enter  into  a  compiomiso 
with  royalty  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  the  only  guaranteo 

*  M.  dc  Lamurtine  ba«  miiftakca  the  sum,  which  did  not  exceed  £&00,000.— Tb. 
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in  his  opinion  for  the  sooiirity  of  tlic  purilsm  faith— without  tho 
knowloduc  of  Fairt'iix.  liis  immediate  commaudcr,  sent  one  of  hia 
otliccrs  at  the  hc:ul  of  live  liuiidrcii  cliosen  men  to  rarrj'  off  the  king. 
Charles,  who  foresaw  a  worse  fate  al  the  hands  of  the  sokliers  than 
of  the  i)Oople,  vainly  attempted  to  resist  the  emissary  and  orders  of 
Cromwell.  At  leniith  he  yielded,  and  reluctantly  submitted  to  his 
new  jailers.  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  army,  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  C^ambridgc. 

The  parliament,  indiufnnnt  at  this  assiunplive  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  arm\',  demanded  that  the  kiu,;;'  should  be  delivered  up  to  them. 
The  army,  already  accustomed  to  place  itself  above  ihc  civil  power, 
declared  rcbelliously  ai^aiust  the  parliament  and  Fairfax,  in  favor  of 
Cromwell,  whom  they  placed  at  their  head,  and  marched  upon  Lon- 
don, forcing  their  generals  to  accompany  them.  The  parliament,  in- 
timidated, stopped  their  advance  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  by  con- 
ceding all  their  demands. 

From  that  day,  the  parliament  became  as  much  subjugated  by  the 
army  as  the  king  had  formerly  been  controlled  bj'^  tlu!  parliament, 
Aud  sank  into  the  mere  tool  of  Cromwell.  He  liimself  purged  the 
legislative  assembly  of  those  members  who  had  shown  the  greatest 
opposition  to  the  troops.  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  treated  the  kin"" 
with  more  consideration  than  the  parliamentary  commissioners  had 
shown.  Thej'^  permitted  him  to  see  his  wife  and  younger  children, 
wlio  until  then  liad  been  retained  in  London.  Cromwell,  himself  a 
father,  being  present  at  the  interview  l)etween  Charles  and  his  family, 
ehed  , tears  of  emotion.  At  that  moment  the  man  triumphed  over 
the  sectarian.  Up  to  that  time  lie  believed  that  his  cause  required 
only  the  dethronement,  not  the  sacrifice  of  the  king.  He  showed 
toward  his  captive  all  tlie  respect  and  compassion  compatible  with 
liiseafe  cu.stody.  He  always  spoke  with  the  tenderest  admiration  of 
CMiaries's  personal  virtues,  and  the  amiable  light  in  which  he  shone 
forth  as  a  husljand  and  a  parent. 

Charles,  touclied  by  this  respect,  and  holding  even  in  prison  a 
shiwlow  of  his  court,  said  to  Cromwell  and  his  officers,  "  You  are 
driven  back  to  me  by  necessity,  you  cannot  do  without  me  ;  you  will 
never  succeed  in  satisfying  the  nation  for  the  loss  of  the  sovereign 
aulliority."  The  king  now  looked  for  better  things  from  the  army 
tlian  from  the  {)a!liament.  A  royal  lesidence  was  appointed  for  him, 
the  palace  of  Hampton  Court  ;  and  he  there  became,  although  a 
prisoner,  the  centre  and  arbitrator  of  llie  ncgnlialions  between  the 
principal  factions,  who  each  wished  to  strengthen  them.selves  with, 
ins  name  by  associating  liim  to  their  cause. 

The  three  leading  parties  were  the  army,  the  parliament,  and  the 
Scotch.  Cromwell  and  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  were  conrident  in 
their  personal  intluence  over  the  king;  an  accident  undeceivea  mem. 
The  king,  having  written  a  private  letter  to  his  wife,  charged  one  of 
h'lB  confidential  servants  to  conceal  this  letter  in  his  horhc's  saddle, 
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and  convey  it  to  Dover,  "where  the  fishing-boats  served  to  transmit 
his  correspondcuce  to  the  Continent.  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  who 
had  some  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  this  missive,  resolved  to  ascertain 
by  personal  exainiuation  the  private  sentiments  of  the  iiing.  In- 
formed of  the  departure  of  the  messeni^er,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  concealed  the  letter,  they  mounted  their  horses  ani 
rode  tliat  night  to  Windsor,  which  place  they  reached  some  hours  be- 
'fore  the  emissary  of  the  king. 

'  "  We  alighted  at  the  inn,  and  drank  beer  for  a  portion  of  the 
^night,"  said  Cromwell  subsequently,  "  until  our  spy  came  to  an- 
nounce that  the  king's  messenger  had  arrived.  We  rose,  advanced 
with  drawn  swords  toward  the  man,  and  told  him  we  had  an  order  to 
search  all  who  entered  or  quitted  tlie  inn.  We  left  him  in  the  street, 
and  carried  his  saddle  into  the  room  wiiere  we  had  been  drinking, 
and  having  opened  it  we  took  from  thence  the  letter,  and  then  re- 
turned the  saddle  to  the  messenger  without  his  .suspecting  that  it  had 
been  despoiled.  He  departed,  imagining  that  he  had  preserved  the 
secret.  A fter  he  was  gone  we  read  the  kings  letter  to  his  wife. 
He  told  her  that  each  faction  was  anxious  that  he  should  join  them, 
but  he  thought  he  ought  to  conclude  with  the  Scotch  in  pj'eference 
to  any  other.  We  returned  to  the  camp,  and  seeing  that  our  cause 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  king,  from  that  moment  we  resolved 
on  his  destruction." 

The  guard  was  doubled,  but  the  king  eluded  their  vigilance.  Fol- 
lowed only  by  Berkley  and  Ashburnham,  his  two  confidential 
friends,  he  crossed  Windsor  forest  liy  night,  and  hastened  towanl 
the  sea-shore,  where  the  vessel  appointed  to  await  him  was  not  to  he 
seen.  He  then  sought  a  safe  and  udependent  asylum  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  strong  castle  of  which,  commanded  by  an  olllcer  lie  be- 
lieved devoted  to  bis  service,  promised  him  security.  He  expected 
from  thence  to  treat  freely  with  his  people,  but  he  found  too  late  that 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle,  where  he  had  supposed  liimself 
master. 

Charles  passed  the  winter  in  negotiations  with  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  parliament.  During  these  vain  discussions,  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  and  the  most  fanatical  of  the  ollicers,  uneasy  at  delay, 
assembled  at  Windsor  in  secret  council,  and  after  having  in  their  en- 
thusiasm implored  with  prayers  and  tears  that  they  might  be  en- 
dowed with  spiritual  light,  th(!y  took  tlie  resolution  of  proclaiming 
':he  rei)ubiic,  of  i)ringing  the  king  to  trial,  and  of  sacrilicing  him  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  "  There  will  Ije  no  peace,"  cried  they, 
*'  for  the  people,  no  .security  for  the  saints,  so  long  as  this  prince, 
even  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  is  made  the  instrument  <jf  factious 
treaties,  the  secret  hope  of  the  aml)ilious,  and  an  object  of  pity  ly 
the  nation." 

Implacable  religion  inspireil  the  fanatics',  fear  impelled  the  base, 
djubiticm  excited  the  daring,  and  the  individual  passion  uf  each  up- 
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peared  iu  the  eyes  of  all  as  the  announced  decree  of  heaven.  The 
consummation  avus  decided  on  withovit  a  dissentient  voico.  From 
this  day  forth,  the  crime,  already  accomplished  in  the  anticipation  of 
Cromwell,  visibly  appears  to  disorder  liismind,  to  deprive  his  religion 
of  its  innocence,  his  Avords  of  their  sincerity,  his  actions  of  their 
piety,  and  to  associate  fatally  iu  all  his  conduct  the  craftiness  of 
ambition  and  the  cruelty  of  the  executioner  with  the  superstitious 
bigotry  of  the  sectarian.  His  soul  is  no  longer  clear  ;  it  becomes  ob- 
scure and  enigmatical  for  the  world  as  well  as  for  himself  ;  he  wavers 
between  the  fanatic  and  the  assassin  ;  just  punishment  of  a  criminal 
resolution,  which  assumes  that  the  interest  of  a  cause  conveys  the 
right  of  life  and  deatii  over  the  victim,  and  employs  murder  as  the 
means  of  producing  the  triumph  of  virtue. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  consiiirators  of  Windsor  decreed  the 
arrest  of  Charles,  he  himself  pronounced  his  own  sentence,  in  l)reak- 
ing  off  the  rigorous  negotiations  with  the  parliament,  and  in  refusing 
to  affi.\  his  signature  to  the  degradation  of  the  roynl  authority.  From 
that  time  forward  his  captivity  was  no  lontjer  disguised  under  the 
outward  semblance  of  honor  and  respect.  Shut  uj)  in  the  keep  of  a 
strong  castle,  and  deprived  of  all  communication  with  liis  friends,  he 
had  110  society  during  a  long  winter  l)ut  that  of  an  old  domestic 
who  lit  his  tire  and  l)rought  in  his  food.  Throughout  this  protracted 
and  pamful  solitude,  with  a  menacing  fate  present  to  Ids  imaguiation, 
and  llie  waves  of  the  ocean  bursting  on  his  ears,  he  fortified  his  mind, 
naturally  courageous  tliough  tender,  by  tlic  aid  of  religion,  and 
prepared  for  the  death  witli  which  all  parties  combined  to  tlirealen 
him.  His  life  constituted  a  pledge  which  each  facticjn  was  afiaid  to 
leave  iu  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  None  of  them  hated  the  man, 
but  all  were  equally  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  monarch.  His  death, 
like  that  of  the  proscribed  victims  of  Antony,  Octavins,  and  Lepidus, 
at  Rome,  became  a  mutual  sacrifice,  reciprocally  demanded  by  op- 
posing ambition  or  baseness. 

Another  faction  still  more  radical,  that  of  the  Levellers,  the  relig- 
kus  communists  of  the  day,  had  already  begun  to  spread  among  the 
treops  of  ('romwell.  Armed,  after  his  exanii)le,  witli  texts  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  interpreted  by  them  as  ordaining  a  perfect 
equality  of  all  classes,  and  an  impartial  division  of  the  gifts  bestowrcd 
by  heaven  on  man.  this  sect,  which  Cromwell  had,  without  his  own 
knowledge,  excited,  he  energetically  and  promptly  suppressed  in  the 
blood  of  several  of  liis  own  soldiers.  In  proportion  as  lie  approached 
supreme  authority,  and  exercised  uncontrolled  command,  the  relig- 
ionist gave  way  to  the  politician.  In  his  soul  the  spirit  of  .sectarian- 
ism disappeared  under  the  desire  of  rule.  He  ri  legated  to  heaven 
all  sublimated  theories,  saintly  in  their  essence,  but  utterly  inapplica- 
ble to  huniiui  iustilution.s.  His  clear  natural  sense  impressed  on  him 
the  necessity  of  power  and  the  sacredness  of  personal  property,  tho 
two  leading  instincts  of  pubhc  and  domestic  government.     He  re' 
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paired  to  London,  purilied  the  parliament,  through  the  agency  of  Colo- 
nel  Pride,  of  those  members  who  were  opposed  to  him,  and  pro- 
claimed the  republic,  under  the  title  of  an  assembly  or  convention  of 
the  people. 

The  army  and  the  parliament,  instigated  by  the  puritans  and  re- 
publicans, determined  on  the  king's  trial.  Cromwell  appeared 
to  hesitate  before  the  enormity  of  the  outrage.  Fi-om  his  place  in 
the  House  he  spoke  more  in  the  tone  of  an  inspired  enthusiast  than 
a  rational  politician,  and  appeared  to  surrender  his  consent  under  the 
influence  of  a  supernatural  impression.  "  If  anyone,"  said  he,  with 
an  extravagant  emotion  which  approached  insanity,  "  had  volunta- 
rily proposed  to  me  to  judge  and  punish  the  king,  I  should  have 
looked  upon  him  as  a  prodigy  of  treason  ;  but  since  Providence  and 
necessity  have  imposed  this  burden  on  us,  I  pray  heaven  to  bless 
your  deliberations,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  advise  you  in  this 
weighty  matter.  Shall  I  confess  to  you,"  added  he,  in  a  tone  and  at- 
titude of  inward  humiliation,  "  that  when  a  short  time  since  I  offered 
up  a  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  his  Majesty,  I  felt  my  tongue 
cleave  to  my  palate  ?  I  took  this  extraordinary  sensation  as  an  unfa- 
vorable answer  from  heaven,  rejecting  my  humble  entreaty."  This 
expression  recalled  the  "Alcajactu  est"  of  Cassar,  when  he  pushed 
his  horse  into  the  Rubicon.  But  the  Rubicon  of  Cromwell  was  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  mau  and  a  sovereign  shed  by  the  crime  and  in- 
gratitude of  his  people. 

The  parliament,  can-ied  away  by  the  animosity  and  vehemence  of 
the  common  excitement,  decreed  the  trial.  Colonel  Harrison,  the 
son  of  a  butcher,  brutal  in  manners  and  sanguinary  in  disposition, 
was  sent  to  conduct  the  king  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  a  victim  for 
the  shambles.  Chnrles,  passing  through  Windsor,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  royal  castle  of  his  ancestors,  heard  a  voice,  choked  with  tears, 
which  addressed  him  through  the  bars  of  a  dungeon  :  "  My  master  ! 
my  beloved  master  !  is  it  really  you  that  I  behold  airain,  and  in  this 
condition?"  Tlie  words  proceeded  fiom  one.  of  his  old  servants, 
HamilloM,  a  prisoner,  and,  like  himself,  designed  for  the  s(!affold! 
The  king  recognized  him,  and  replied,  "  Yes,  it  is  I,  and  this  is  what 
I  have  always  wished  to  suffer  for  my  friends."  The  savage  Harri- 
son would  not  permit  any  further  conversation,  but  forced  the  king 
to  accelerate  his  pace.  Hamilton  I'ollowed  him  with  his  eyes,  liia 
gestures,  and  his  speech. 

A  higli  court  of  justice,  nominally  composed  of  333  members,  but 
of  which  seventy  alone  assumed  their  places,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
tlie  monarch  in  Lni\i\on.  Jfe  w;is  lodged  in  his  own  palace  of 
Whitehall,  now  for  the  occasion  converted  into  a  pi'ison. 

It  was  dillicult  to  recogni/e  the  noble  countenance  of  the  captive, 
still  stamped  with  its  usual  characteristics  of  grace,  majesty,  and  se 
renity.  During  his  solitary  confinement  in  tlie  castle  of  Carisbrook 
Lc  had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow,  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  his  duu- 

A.Ii.-ir)  °         J 
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jjjcou  appeared  to  give  an  uuualiiial  pallor  to  liis  complexion.  lie 
was  habited  in  nioiirniug,  as  if  in  auiicipation  of  dealli.  He  had 
nbandoiu'd  all  hopes  on  earth  :  his  looks  and  thoughts  were  now  cen- 
tred solely  on  eternity.  No  victim  was  ever  more  thoroughly  pro- 
pared  to  submit  to  lunnan  injustice.  The  judges  assembled  in  the 
vast  (lOthic  hall  of  AV'estminster,  tlie«])alace  of  the  ComuKnis.  At 
the  first  calling  over  of  the  list  of  members  destined  to  compose  the 
tribunal,  when  the  name  of  Fairfax  was  pronounced  without  re- 
sponse, a  voice  from  the  crowd  of  spectators  cried  out,  "  lie  has  too 
much  sense  to  be  here."  When  the  act  of  accusation  against  the  king 
was  read,  in  the  name  of  t/ie  piojde  vf  EikjIhiuI,  the  same  voice  again 
replied,  "Not  one  tenth  of  them  I"  The  ofhcer  commanding  the 
guard  ordered  the  soldiers  to  tire  upon  the  gallery  from  whence  these 
rebellious  words  proceeded,  when  it  was  discoveied  liiat  they  had 
been  uttered  by  Lady  Fairfax,  the  wife  of  the  lord-general.  This 
lady,  originally  induced  to  adopt  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  from 
party  spirit  and  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  her  husband,  now 
trembled  with  him  at  the  consequences  of  their  own  act,  and  re- 
deemed, by  a  courageous  expression  of  indignation  and  pity,  the  mis- 
chief they  had  promoted  by  leading  the  sufferer  to  the  feet  of  his 
judges. 

The  king  listened  to  this  avowal  of  repentance,  and  forgave  Fair- 
fax in  his  heart  for  the  victories  which  he  had  ten)pered  with  mercy, 
and  the  success  he  had  \ised  Avilh  moderation.  TJie  act  of  accusa- 
tion was  read  to  him.  drawn  up  after  the  customary  formula,  in 
Avhich  the  words  traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy,  were,  as 
usual,  freely  applied  by  the  conquering  to  the  vancpiished  party.  He 
listened  to  "them  unmoved,  with  the  calm  superiority  of  innocence. 
Determined  not  to  degrade  the  inviolable  majesty  of  kings,  of  whic'a 
he  conceived  himself  the  depositary  and  responsible  representative, 
he  replied  that  he  would  never  stoop  to  justify  himself  before  a  self- 
elected  tribunal  of  his  own  subjects,  a  tribunal  which  the  religion  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  England  equally  forbade  him  to  acknowledge. 
"  I  shall  leave  to  God,"  said  he,  in  concIusi(ni,  "  the  care  of  my  de- 
fence, lest  by  answering  I  .should  acknowledge  in  you  an  authority 
which  has  no  better  foundation  than  that  of  robljeis  tuid  pirates, 
and  thus  draw  on  my  memory  the  reproach  of  posterity,  that  1  had 
myself  betrayed  the  constitution  of  the  country,  instead  of  selecting 
the  most  estimable  and  enviable  fate  of  a  martyr." 

Tlie  president,  Bradshaw,  repelled  this  noble  recusancy  of  the  king 
as  an  act  of  Ijlasphemy  ;  his  words,  in  which  personal  hatred  .super- 
seded dignity  and  justice,  mingled  the  bitterness  of  a  revolted  subject 
with  the  calmne.-s  of  an  impartitd  judge.  The  soldiers,  with  whom 
Cromwell  had  surrounded  the  hall,  imitated  the  example  of  Rrad- 
6haw,  and  heaped  insults  upon  their  former  sovereign,  now  their 
prisoner.  As  he  passed  through  their  ranks  C)n  his  return  to  White- 
hall, he  was  assailed  with  cries  of  "Death!"  on  every  side,  and 
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some  even  spat  in  his  face.  Charles,  vvilhout  irritation,  or  feelin- 
himself  degraded  by  these  intemperate  ebullitions,  raised  his  eves  *o 
heaven  in  pious  resignation,  and  bethought  him  of  the  patience  of 
the  sacred  founder  of  the  faith  be  professed,  under  similar  outrao-es' 
^  Foor  wretclies  !"  exclaimed  he  to  those  who  accompanied  hiw 
they  would  do  the  same  to-morrow  to  their  own  officers  for  the 
trittmg  remuneration  of  sixpence."  The  unsteady  temper  of  the 
army,  alternately  the  tool  of  all  parties,  had  struck  bis  mind  forciblsr 
since  the  revolution,  and  inspired  him  with  piiy  rather  than  with 

A  single  veteran  protested  against  the  base  venality  of  his  com- 
rades. As  he  saw  the  discrowned  monarch  pass  before  him  he  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  with  a  loud  voice  called  for  tlie  blessiu"-  of  heaven 
on  that  royal  and  unhonored  head.  The  officers  indi<ruautly  struck 
him  witii  their  swords,  and  punished  his  prayer  and  compassion  as  a 
double  crime.     Cliarles  turned  his  head  aside,  an  1  uttered  mildly 

Iruiy,  the  punishment  was  too  hea/y  for  the  offence."  The  pop- 
ulace, overawed  by  the  soldiers,  remained  immovable  spectators  of 
the  trial  and  confined  themselves  to  expressing  by  a  mournful 
silence  their  repugnance  at  being  compelled  to  submit  to  this 
national  tragedy. 

It  was  expected  by  many  that  the  army,  having  obtained  the  sen- 
tence of  their  sovereign,  would  spare  England  the  disgrace  of  the 
punishment.  The  king  himself  had  no  longer  hope  in  man  The 
republicans  were  determined  not  to  acknowledge  the  rio-hts'of  his 
diildren  to  the  crown,  which  might  be  construed  into  a  superstitious 
weakness  m  favor  of  monarchy.  Cromwell,  however,  did  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  the  certainty  of  a  restoration,  after  a  temporary 
eclipse  He  knew  the  dispo.sitions  of  men  too  well  to  suppose  that 
he  could  found  a  dynasty  of  his  own  blood.  He  had  ever  too  muck 
religious  disinterestedness  to  desire  that  selfish  glorv  The  transi- 
tory nature  of  earthly  grandeur  disappeared  in  his  ej'es,  when  com- 
pared wuh  futurity.  His  eternal  safety  was,  at  the  bottom,  the 
leading  point  of  bis  am])ition  ;  l)ut  he  was  desirous  that  the  republic 
cemented  i,y  the  bl.o  1  of  the  king,  and  thus  protected  from  mona.-: 
chical  enterprises,  should  last  at  least  until  religious  liberty  was  too 
Hoiidly  foun.  ed  in  the  three  kingdoms  for  either  the  ifon.ish  or  An- 
glican church  ever  again  to  interfere  with  tlu;  unshackled  freedom  of 
conscience.  Lverythmg  in  the  confidential  letters  and  private  con- 
versat.ons  of  Cronnyell  with  his  f,imi!y  at  this  epoch  proves  that  he 
h.ul  no  other  object  in  surrendering  (Jharl.;s  the  First  to  the  scaffold. 
An  utter  disregard  of  selfish  motives  at  this  momentous  crisis  of  hi.s 
lie  hid  from  him  the  f<-ro<ity  and  ini.iuilv  of  the  act,  and  enabled 
iim,  when  once  his  inspiration  was  cxainim'd  and  obeyed,  to  assume 
that  calmne.ss  of  demeanor  and  imperturbable  serenity  of  counte- 
/lancc  whicdi  Iiislonans  have  described  as  cruelty,  but  which,  in  fact. 
WVM  only  fanaticism.  ' 
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Tins  singular  tranquillity,  which  M.  Villemain  has  eloquently  »h'S- 
iunateil  the  (jdyctii  of  crime,  siiinificil  itself  by  the  most  repiilsivo 
words  and  questionsdurin.t?  the  last  days  of  the  trial.  The  nulllary 
sectarian  appears  to  have  entirely  replacetl  the  man  of  human  syinpa- 
thies  in  Cromwell  .  a  lender  husband  to  his  wife,  a  father  alt'ection- 
ate  even  to  Aveakness  to  his  own  children,  he  spared  neither  the  hus- 
hand  nor  tbe  falhc'  nor  the  children  in  liie  victim  he  offered  up  to 
heaven,  as  if  he  had  been  a  leader  under  the  old  law,  commanded 
hy  an  implacable  prophet  of  the  Bible  lo.sacrillee  a  kini;,  the  enemy 
of  his  people.  From  the  records  of  those  scriptural  limes  he  had  im- 
pressed bis  heart  with  their  ferocity,  lie  grasped  the  knife  of  the 
executioner  with  a  hand  as  obedient  as  that  which  had  hitherto 
■wielded  the  sword.  The  punishment  of  Charles  the  First  was  less 
an  English  than  a  Jewish  murder.  Cromwell  with  difficulty  granted 
the  respite  of  three  days  which  Charles  demanded  after  his  sentence 
was  pronounced,  to  prepare  for  death,  and  to  administer  his  last  con- 
solation to  his  ab.sent  wife,  and  children  who  were  with  him.  He 
deluded,  hy  miserable  and  ironical  subterfuges,  the  pity  and  indeci- 
sion of  the  other  generals  less  hardened  than  himself,  and  who  ear- 
nestly represented  to  him  the  enormity,  the  uselessness,  and  the  bar- 
harism  of  the  execution.  He  equally  evaded  the  remonstrances  of 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  who  olYered  to  purcha.se  the  life  of  Charles 
by  lare:e°subsidies  to  England  and  an  enormous  tribute  to  himself. 
He  pitilessly  set  aside  the  intercession  of  his  near  relative,  Colonel 
Sir  John  Cromwell.  He  answered  all  by  the  oracle  and  inspiration 
repeatedly  consulted  in  his  prayers,  and  to  which  he  decbired,  iri 
spite  of  tears  and  entreaties,  that  there  was  but  one  answer— De^i^A.' 
Another  of  his  relations,  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  entered  the  hail  acciden- 
tally while  the  officers  were  signing  the  sentence  of  the  parliament, 
and  refused  to  set  his  name  to  an  act  that  his  conscience  (Msapproved. 
Cromwell  rose  from  his  seat,  and  clasping  Ingoldsby  in  his  arms,  03 
if  the  death-warrant  of  the  king  was  a  camp  frolic,  carried  hnn  to 
the  table,  and  guiding  the  pen  in  his  hand,  forced  him  to  sign,  with 
a  laugh  and  a  joke.'  When  all  had  affixed  their  names,  Cromwell, 
as  if  unable  to  contain  his  joy,  snatched  the  pen  from  the  fiugers  of 
the  last,  dipped  it  anew  in  the  ink,  and  smeared  the  face  of  his  next 
neighbor,  either  thinking  or  not  thinking  that  in  that  ink  he  beheld 
the  blood  of  his  king. 

Never  before  had  there  been  exhibited  such  a  .striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  murderer  and  his  victim— the  fanatic  and  the  man  of  gen- 
nine  piety.  While  Cromwell  sported  thus,  with  the  sword  in  his 
hand,  the  three  davs  of  respite  accorded  to  the  king  by  the  decorum  of 
political  justic  unveiled  to  the  world  all  tiiat  the  heart  of  a  monarch, 
a  man,  a  hiisl)and,  a  father,  and  a  Christian  could  contain,  of 
ht-roism,  manly  tenderness,  resignation,  immortal  hope,  and  holy 
reliance.  '  ,         •     .     » 

These  last  hours  were  entirely   employed,  minute  by  minute,  by 
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Charles,  iu  living  to  the  last  with  the  superhuman  self-possession  of 
a  sage  whose  whole  existence  hud  been  an  apprenticeship  to  death, 
or  of  a  man  who  saw  before  him  the  certainty  of  a  protracted  life. 
His  resigned  conversations,  his  pious  exercises,  his  severe  scrutiny, 
-without'indulgence  or  weakness,  of  his  own  conscience,  his  examina- 
tion of  his  past  conduct,  his  remorse  for  having  sacrificed  Strafford, 
to  smooth  a  difficulty  in  his  reign  which  became  more  insurmount- 
able toward  the  end^  his  royal'and  patriotic  anxieties  respecting  the 
fate  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  left  to  all  the  hazards  of  a  gloomy 
future;  tinalhCthe  revived  feelings  of  love  for  a  young,  beautiful, 
and  adored  wife,  and  the  agonizing  thoughts  of  a  father  for  the  chil- 
dren of  tender  age  still  in  England  iu  the  hands  of  his  inveterate  en- 
emies—all these  conflicting  emotions  tilled  those  funereal  days  and 
nii^hts  with  worldly  cares,  with  tears  of  anguish,  with  recommenda- 
tions of  his  soul  to'heaven,  and,  above  all,  with  an  earnest  of  eternal 
peace  ;  that  peace  from  above,  which  descends  thrf)ugh  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  dungeon  and  nestles  in  the  heart  of  the  just  and  innocent. 
Of  all  modern^historical  sufferings,  including  those  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  in  the  Temple,  the  end  of  Charles  ihe  First  bears  the  most 
striking  resemblance  to  the  end  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  lloyalty 
and  religion  add  to  both  something  even  more  august  and  divine  thau 
we  can  discover  in  any  of  the  earlier  examples.  The  throne  and  the 
scaffold  appear  to  be  divided  by  -^  mote  immeasurable  abyss  tlian  tlie 
narrow  interval  which  separates  ordinary  life  and  death.  The  great- 
er the  portion  of  earthly  grandeur  and  happiness  we  are  called  upon 
to  abanclon,  so  much  more  sublime  U  the  philosophy  which  can  re- 
nounce it  with  a  tranciuil  smile.  But  although  the  virtue  of  the  two 
monarchs  is  equal,  lliat  of  Charles  is  the  most  brilliant  ;  for  Charles 
the  First  was  a  hero,  while  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  only  a  saint.  In 
Charles  there  was  the  courage  of  a  great  man,  while  in  Louis  thero 
was  only  the  resignation  of  an  exemplary  martyr. 

Nature  nevertheless  (and  herein  con.sists  the  pathetic  sublimity  of 
his  last  hours,  for  nothing  is  truly  beautiful  which  departs  from  na- 
lure)  combated  witliout  subduing  his  lirnuiess,  when  it  became  nec^ 
essary  to  take  leave  of  his  beloved  children.  These  were  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  scarcely  old  enough  to 
weep  for  the  parent  they  were  about  to  lose.  Their  mother  had  res- 
cued  the  others,  including  tiie  I'rince  of  Wales,  from  the  power  of 
parliament.  Siie  kept  them  in  France,  to  preserve  the  suceessiou 
and  revenge  tlHiir  father.  Her  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  was 
endowed  with  reason  and  maturity  of  feeling  beyond  her  age.  The 
vici.ssiludes,  tlie  flights,  the  imprisonments,  the  domestic  woes  of  the 
family,  to  which  slie  had  been  accustomed  from  her  cradle,  had 
btrengthened  her  intellect  by  misfortune,  and  given  her  a  precocity 
superior  to  iier  years.  Her  father  dehglitcd  lo  recognize  in  her  the 
grace  and  sensibility  of  her  alisent  motltiM-,  whom  she  rephued  in  tiio 
last  confidence  of  tiie  dying  liusband.     He  consoled  himself  with  the 
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i.loa  that  she  wouUl  retain  the  vivid    i.ni.icsBiou  of    ''"'^   ['^yp^^P 

;,u.rhls.  an.l  transmit  thoni  still  glowing  with  tenderness  to  his  ,o- 
lovedpa  tner      "  MVU  her/' said   lie  to  his  young  daughter,       that 

i  • )  ohout  the  .Ni.ole  course  of  our  union  1  have  never,  even  u.  nn- 
:  '     ai  n    violated  the  li.lelity  I  pledged  to  herniore  from  choice 

han  dut-  .  and  that  my  love  will  only  expire  with  the  mum Cs  which 
terminate  mv  .■xistenee.  I  shall  end  by  loving  her  here  below,  to 
recommeuce'mv  all'eetion  again  through  all  eternity. 

tE  takin-Uie  little  Duke  of  Gloueesler.  who  was  only  five  years 
old  upon  his^knecs.  and  desiring  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
?n(ant  by  a  tragical  imaue,  the  counsel  which  through  l.iiu  he  ad- 
dress d  to  all  the  family:  "  My  child,"  said  he  ''  they  are  g^ing  to 
cut  off  thy  father's  head  \"  The  boy  gazed  with  anxious  aiid  as- 
tonished looks  upon  the  countenance  of  the  speaker.        \es,     con- 

i mied  the  king,  seeking  to  ti.x  the  terrible  remembrance  by  repetition 
•!  ey  will  cut%f  my  ifead,  and  perhaps  make  thee  king  But  pay 
attention  to  my  ^vords  ;  thou  nnist  not  be  made  a  king  by  ^  ™  ^l^'  ' 
thy  elder  brothers.  Charles  and  James,  are  living,  fliej  will  out  oil 
thl.ir  heads  also,  if  they  can  lay  hands  on  them,  and  rfZl^l^:; 
ting  off  thine.     I  therefore  command  thee  never  to  be  made  a  king 

Wje  diild  who  was  impressed  with  the  mournful  scene  and  solemn 
earning,  appeared  suddenly  struck  by  a  light  and  a  sense  of  obedi- 
ence beyond  his  a-c.  "  No,"  he  replied.  "'  I  will  not  consent-tluv 
shall  never  make-- me  a  king.  I  will  be  torn  to  pieces  first  ! 
Charles  hi  this  infantine  heroism,  recognized  a  voice  from  heaven 
wWcix  assured  him  that  his  posterity  would  be  ^^;^ ^^^^^f^^"^ 
seekin<r  to  restore  the  throne  after  his  decease.  He  shed  leais  ot  ]oy 
as  he  s'urrendered  back  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  the  arms  ot  the 

^■"rrmn  his  chamber  in  the  palace  of  AVhitehall  he  could  cr.stinctly 
hear  the  noise  of  the  workmen,  who  were  hastily  employed  night 
.ndd  in  erecting  the  timber  work  of  the  scaffold  on  which  he,wa3 
'in  suffer  These  preparations,  which  multiplied  while  they  anlici 
mte  the  keen  senS  tVons  of  hi^  approaching  death  neither  disturbed 
K  sleep  nor  interrupted  his  conversations.*  On  the  morning  of  h  s 
execut  m  he  rS  Uore  the  dawn.  He  called  Herbert,  the  only  a  - 
Sant  allosved  to  wait  upon  him.  and  instructed  him  to  be.stow  moie 
hm  ord  nxrvcareon  his  apparel,  befitting  such  a  (,mU  ajid  happy 
'£L%/a."L  designated  il^fhe  dose  of  M.  ^-rmj,i^ul>^an^  t^ 
commencement  of  his  eternal  happiness  He  P'^«««'  «"  "  ,  "  J '"  S 
vate  prayer  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  vene  ab.e  a  ul  c  oqucnt 
Juxon,  a  man  worthy  by  his  virtue  to  comprehend,  console,  and  cm. 

*  M.  deLamartinc  appear,  to  l.ave  folU.we.l  "'""«'"  •'^■^:!;^;;"r",l,-  ,!:."[.elie(l 'hf, 
^X^Z^:&  ll:^^  U^e  ^'P^^^X^''^^^^  i-  Banquet. 
?ng  nouse  ^t  Whitehall,  where  the  scaffold  was  erected. 
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ulate  his  death.  Already  they  communicated  with  heaven.  The 
officers  of  Cromwell  interrupted  them  to  announce  that  the  hour  of 
execution  had  struck,  and  that  the  scafTold  waited  for  tlie  victim. 
It  was  tixed  against  the  palace,  facing  the  great  square  of  Whitehall, 
and  was  reached  bypassing  through  a  gallery  on  the  same  flour.' 
Charles  walked  with  a  slow  and  steady  step,  which  sought  not  to 
hasten  the  last  moment,  as  if,  Ijy  an  involuntary  emotion  of  human 
weakness,  the  victim  desired  to  anticipate  the  hour  appointed  by  hea- 
ven. A  dense  mass  of  Cromwell's  troops  surrounded  the  place  of 
execution.  The  inhabitants  of  London,  and  strangers  from  the 
neighboring  districts,  crowded  the  open  space  in  front,  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  the  trees,  and  the  balconies  on  every  side,  from  which  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  proceedings.  Some  came  to 
see,  others  to  re.ioice,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  to  shudder  and 
weep.  Cromwell,  knowing  well  the  general  impression  of  horror 
which  the  death  of  the  king  would  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  deicide,  was  deter- 
mmed  to  prevent  the  favorable  effect  ids  last  words  might  produce, 
and  removed  tiie  crowd  of  citizens  beyoad  tlie  reach  of  a  human 
voice.  Colonel  Tomlinson,  selected  especially  to  guard  the  prisoner 
and  conduct  him  to  the  block,  was  overcome  by  the  consistent  spec- 
tacle of  intrepidity,  resignation,  and  majesty  which  the  royal  victim 
exhibited.  The  jailer  had  been  converted  into  the  friend  and  con- 
soler of  his  captive.  The  other  officers  had  also  experienced  tiie 
softenmg  of  hatred  and  involuntary  respect  for  innocence  which 
Providence  often  reserves  for  the  condemned  as  the  last  adieu  of 
earth,  and  a  tardy  acknowledgment  of  human  justice.  Surrounded 
l)y  this  cortege  of  relenting  enemies  or  weeping  friends,  Charles, 
standmg  erect,  and  more  a  king  than  ever,  on  the  steps  of  his  eternal 
throne,  a.ssumed  tiie  privilege  awarded  in  England  to  every  sentenced 
criminal,  of  speaking  the  last  words  in  his  own  cause. 

After  having  clearly  demonstrated  that  he  only  performed  his  duty 
in  appealing  lo  arms  when  the  parliament  had  "first  resorted  to  that 
alternative,  and  that  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  in  the  royal  prero<--- 
ative  a  fundamental  priucipie  of  llie  constitution,  for  Avhich  he  was 
responsible  to  his  successors,  to  liis  jieople,  and  to  God  himself  he 
acknowledged,  with  true  Christian  liiuiulity,  that  altliouuh  innocent 
before  the  law  of  the  crimes  for  which  he  was  about  to  suffer  his 
conscience  told  him  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  many  faults  and 
weaknes.ses,  for  which  he  accepted  without  u  murmur  his  present 
death  as  a  meet  and  salutary  expiation.  "I  basely  ratified,"  said 
he,  in  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Strafford,  "  an  unjust  sentence,  and  the 
-similar  injustice  I  am  now  to  undergo  is  a  sea.sonable  retribution  for 
the  punishment  1  inllictf.d  on  im  innocent  man.  I  hold  none 
among  you  respoiisil>ie  for  the  death  to  which  I  am  condemned  by 
divme  decree,  and  which  wf)rks  its  ends  by  human  iiistruincnts.  I 
lay  not  my  blood  on  you  or  on  my  people,  and  demand  no  other 
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compensation  for  mj*  punishment  tlian  tho  return  of  peace,  and  a  re- 
vival  of  the  fiilelity  wliicli  tiic  kinyilom  owes  to  my  cliiidien." 

At  tiiese  words  every  eye  was  snfFused  with  tears.  He  eonchided 
by  bidding  adieu  to  those' who  liad  been  his  subjects,  and  by  a  last 
solenm  mvoeation  to  Die  only  JudLce  to  whom  he  was  now  respon- 
sible. Si.a:hs  alone  were  heard  during  the  intervals  whieh  marked 
these  last  outpourings  of  his  heart.  lie  spoke,  anri  was  silent. 
Bishop  Juxon,  who  attended  him  to  the  last  moment,  as  lie  ap- 
proached the  block,  .'jaid  to  him,  "  Sire,  there  is  but  one  step  more. 
a  sharp  and  short  one  !  lienieinber  that  in  another  second  you  will 
ascend  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  that  there  you  will  find  in  an  infi- 
uite  and  inexhaustible  joy  the  reward  of  youV  saciitice,  and  a  crown 
that  shall  never  pass  away." 

"  ^ly  friend."  replied  Charles,  interrupting  him  with  perfect  com- 
posure, "  I  go  from  a  corruptible  crown  to  an  incorruptible  one,  and 
which,  as  you  say,  I  feel  convinced  I  shall  pos.sess  forever  without 
trouble  or  anxiety." 

He  was  proceeding  to  speak  further,  when,  perceiving  one  of 
the  assistants  stumble  against  the  weapon  of  the  executioner,  which 
lay  by  the  side  of  ".he  block,  and  who  by  blunting  the  edge  might  in- 
crease the  sensation  of  thebloAv,  "  Touch  not  the  axe  !"  he  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  with  an  expression  of  anger.  He  then  pra3ed 
again  for  a  few  moments,  in  a  low  tone,  and  approaching  liishop 
Juxon  to  embrace  him  for  the  last  time,  wliile  pressing  his  hand  with 
fervor,  uttered  in  a  solemn  tone  the  single  word,  "  Revicmber!"  This 
enigmatical  expression,  which  afterward  received  many  mysterious 
and  forced  interpretations,  was  simply  a  repetition  of  what  he  had 
already  instructed  Juxon  to  convey  to  his  children  when  they  grew 
up,  and  became  kings — to  forgive  their  enemies.  Juxon  bowed 
without  speaking,  which  indicated  implicit  obedience  to  liis  royal 
master's  wishes.  The  king  knelt  down,  and  calmly  inclined  his  head 
upon  the  block.  Two  men  in  masks  laid  hold  of  Charles  respect- 
fully, and  arranged  him  in  a  siiitai)le  position.  One  of  them  then 
raised  the  axe,  and  severed  his  head  at  a  single  blow.  The  other 
lifted  it  up,  still  streaming  with  blood,  and  exhibiting  it  to  the  people, 
cried  out,  "  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor  !" 

A  general  nun-mur  of  disapprobation  arose  simultaneously  from 
that  vast  crowd  when  they  heard  those  words,  which  .seemed  to  .sur- 
pass the  outrage  of  the  execution  itself.  ''I'he  tears  of  the  nation 
protested  against  I  he  ferocious  l)Utchery  of  the  army.  England  fell 
as  if  she  had  lai;!  upon  herself  the  crime  and  future  puni.shment 
of  parricide.  Cromwell  was  all-powerful,  but  detested,  in  him,  the 
murderer  was  thenceforward  associated  with  tiie  ]ujlitician  and  the 
hero.  Liberty  could  no  longer  voluntarily  bend  under  the  iron  rule 
of  a  man  who  had  thus  abused  his  authority  and  reputation.  He 
cea,sed  to  govern  except  by  tlie  iidluence  of  the  army,  whose  com 
plicity  he  had  purchased,  who  oijeyed  without  reasoning,  and  who 
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had  no  conscience  beyond  I  heir  pay.  He  reached  the  dictatorship 
througli  the  avenues  of  crime.  The  parliament  had  already  become 
too  sul)servient  to  the  army,  and  tuo  naich  estranged  from  the  popular 
feeling  of  England,  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  views  of  Cromwell. 
To  obtain  a  protector  tJiey  were  forced  to  accept  a  master  ;  they 
had  voted  for  the  suppression  of  the  monarchy,  but  not  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  slavery.  The  royal  children  embarrassed  them.  It 
was  debated  whether  or  not  the  Princess  Elizabeth  should  be  appren- 
ticed 10  a  butt(»nmaker  in  the  city,  but  this,  the  beloved  daughter  of 
her  father,  more  suscoplilile  of  grief  than  her  young  L/other,  died  of 
the  shock  occasioned  by  the  king's  execuliou.  The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester was  permitted  to  join  his  mother  in  France. 

A  terrible  book,  the  posthumous  work  and  justification  of  Charles 
the  First,  entitled  Eikoa  BasiUke,  came  forth  like  a  subterranean 
voice  from  the  tomb  which  had  scarcely  closed  over  the  king,  and 
excited  the  conscience  of  England  even  to  delirium.  It  was  the  ap- 
peal of  memory  and  virtue  to  posterity.  This  book,  spreading  with 
rapidity  among  the  people  and  throughout  Europe,  commenced  a 
second  trial,  an  eternal  process  between  kiugs  and  their  judges. 
Cromwell,  intimidated  by  the  universal  murmur  which  this  publica- 
tion excited  against  him,  sought  among  his  partisans  a  living  voice 
sufficiently  potent  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  dead. 

He  found  Milton,  the  most  epic  of  poets,  and  the  only  candidate 
for  immortality  among  the  republicans  of  England.  i^Iilton  had  just 
returned  from  Italy  ;  there  he  had  iml)ibpd,  Avith  the  dust  of  many  a 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  miasmas  of  political  assassination,  justiii'ed, 
axicording  to  his  notions,  by  individual  tyrannj':  He  had  contracted, 
in  his  literary  commerce  with  Ihe  great  popular  celebrities  of  hi-story, 
the  noble  passion  of  republican  Uberty.  He  saw  in  Charles  the  First 
a  tyrant,  in  Cromwell  a  liberator.  lie  thought  to  serve  the  oppressed 
cause  of  the  people  by  combating  the  dogmas  of  the  inviolal>ility  of 
the  persons  and  lives  of  kings  ;  but  ia  tiiis  particular  instance  he  was 
base  enough  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  murderer  against  the  victim. 
His  book  on  regicide  jjaralyzed  the  world.  These  are  questions  to  be 
prolxid  with  tiie  sword,  and  never  with  the  pen.  Whenever  the  death 
of  one  by  the  hands  of  many  forms  the  basis  of  a  polemical  principle, 
that  death  is  an  act  of  cowardice,  if  not  of  criminality  ;  and  a  just 
and  generous  mind  aljstains  from  defending  it,  either  in  mercy  or 
from  conviction.  Milton's  iiook,  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  of  Crom- 
well, and  by  the  i)lace  of  secretary  to  the  new  council  of  state  under 
the  rei)ubli(:an  government,  is  a  stain  of  blood  on  the  pure  page  of 
his  rei)Utation.  It  became  effaced  in  his  old  a"e,  when  blind,  indi- 
gent, and  proscribed,  like  Homer,  he  celebrated,  after  his  e.\am|)le, 
in  a  divine  poem,  the  early  innocence  of  man,  the  revolt  of  the  iu. 
lernal  powers,  tho  factions  of  the  heavenly  agents,  and  the  triumph 
of  eternal  justice  over  the  spirit  of  evil. 

Cromwell,  compelled  to  support  tyranny  by  imposing  silence,  or- 
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dcrcd  liis  parliiimont  to  interdict  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  trem- 
bled  for  a  inotnout  before  the  popular  faction  of  the  Levellers,  who 
wished  to  erect  on  evangelical  equality  the  anti-social  consequence 
of  a  tommunitv  of  lauds  and  jioods.  P'or  llie  second  time  he  discov- 
ered tl'.at  every  dictator  who  abandoned  public  and  domestic  rights 
to  these  wild'  dreams,  subversive  of  proprietorship  and  hereditary 
riirhts  (tiie  only  conditions  on  which  human  institutions  can  sid)sist), 
would  soon  become  a  chief  of  banditti,  and  not  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment. His  strong  sense  showed  him  the  impossil)ility  of  reasoning 
with  such  extreme  doctrines,  and  the  necessity  of  utterly  extirpating 
their  advocates.  "  There  can  be  no  middle  course  here,"  exclaimed 
lie  to  the  parliament  and  the  leaders  of  the  army  ;  "  we  must  reduce 
this  party  to  dust,  or  must  submit  to  be  scattered  into  dust  by  them." 
Tlie  Levellers  vanished  at  the  word,  as  they  disappeared  some  years 
later  before  the  insurrection  of  London  under  Charles  the  Second, 
and  as  the  impossible  will  ever  give  way  before  the  really  practicable. 
But  all  the  opposing  factions,  whether  in  the  parliament  or  Ihc 
army,  asrreed  in  calling  upon  Cromwell  to  reduce  rebellious  and  an- 
archical' Ireland,  lie  set  out  in  regal  state,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
six  horses,  escorted  bv  a  squadron  of  guards  and  attended  by  the 
parliament  and  coun(Ml  of  state,  who  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
JJrentford.  The  Marquis  of  Ormond,  who  commanded  the  forces  of 
the  royalists,  was  defeated  near  Dublin.  Cromwell  converted  his 
victories  into  massacres,  and  i>acilied  Ireland  through  a  ileluge  of 
blood.  Recalled  to  London,  after  nine  months  of  coml)ats  and  exe- 
cutions, bv  the  commotions  in  Scoll-aud,  he  left  Ireland  to  the  care 
of  his  son-in-law  and  fieutenant,  Ireton. 

Tlie  royalist  cause  sprang  up  anew  under  his  feet  from  its  sub- 
verted foundations.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  now  king  by  the  execution  of  his  father,  but  aban- 
doned and  shamefully  banished  from  France  by  the  complai.sauce  of 
Cardinal  Ma/.arin  for  Cromwell,  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  and 
afterward  in  the  little  island  of  Jersey,  to  watch  the  favorable  mo- 
ment for  re-entering  England  through  the  avenue  of  Scotland.  Tlie 
Scotch  parliament,  composed  of  fanatical  Presl)yterians,  as  hostile  to 
the  indepenaent  faith  of  Cromwell  as  to  the  papacy  ivself,  treated  for 
the  throne  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  They  only  required  ot  him 
in  acknowledo-ment  of  liis  restoration  in  Scotland,  the  recognition  of 
their  national  Ciiurch.  This  Churcii  was  a  species  of  biblical  mysti- 
cism savage,  and  calling  itself  inspired,  founded  on  the  ruins  ot  the 
Rom'ish  fa?th'  by  a  prophet  named  John  Knox,  with  the  sv/ord  in  his 
band,  excommunication  on  his  lips,  and  supc'rstition  in  his  heart— the 
true  religion  of  civil  war,  replacing  one  intolerance  l»y  another,  and 
adding  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  people  the  most  ridiculous  as- 
sumption of  exlreme  sanctity.  Scotland  at  that  time  resembled  a 
Hebrew  tribe,  governed  by  a  leader  assuming  divine  inspiration,  la^ 
lerpreled  through  his  disciples  and  priests.     It  was  the  theocracy  of 
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madness,  and  the  practice  was  worthy  of  the  dogma.  An  honest 
superstition  in  some,  a  sombre  hypocrisy  in  others,  impressed  on  the 
manners,  tlie  government,  and  the  army  itself,  an  austerity  and  re- 
morseless piety  which  gave  to  this  insurrection  against  Catholicism 
ihe  silence,  the  terrors,  and  the  flaming  piles  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion. The  Prince  of  AVales,  young,  handsome,  thoughtless,  volup- 
tuous, and  unl)clieving— a  true  English  Alcibiades— condemned  to 
govern  a  nation  of  bigoted  and  cruel  sectarists,  hesitated  to  accept  a 
throne  which  he  could  only  keep  by  feigning  the  hypocrisy  and  fa- 
naticism of  his  parliament,  or  by  rashly  repudiating  the  yoke  of  the 
clergy. 

But  at  the  same  moment  when  the  parliament  offered  him  the 
crown  on  these  debasinn  conditions,  another  promised  it  to  him  as 
the  price  of  glorious  and  daring  achievements.  This  was  the  young 
Montrose,  one  of  those  lofty  spirits  cut  short  in  the  flower  of  their 
career,  equally  belonging  by  nature  to  antiquity  and  chivalry,  and  al- 
ternately  compared,  l)y  the  historians  of  the  time,  to  the  demigods 
of  romance  and  the  heroes  of  Plutarch. 

3Iontrose  was  a  Scottish  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  opulent  pos- 
sessions. After  having  combated  at  the  head  of  the  royal  array  for 
Charles  the  First  until  his  chances  were  extinguished,* he  had  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  Continent.  His  name,  his  cause,  his  youth,  his  per- 
sonal beauty,  the  graces  of  his  conversation,  and  the  report  of  his 
character,  Irad  obtained  for  him  at  the  different  courts  of  (Jermany  a 
reception  which  encouraged  his  hopes  of  restoring  the  leijilimate 
monarchy  in  his  own  country.  He  detested  and  despised  tlie  ultra- 
puritans  as  the  leprosy  of  the  land.  He  was  adored  by  the  Highland 
clans,  a  rural  and  warlike  class,  .somewhat  resembling  the  Veudeans 
of  France,  who  acknowledged  only  their  sword  and  their  king. 
Montrose,  having  levied  at  his  own  expense  live  hundred  German 
auxiliaries,  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  army  that  he  expected  the 
sound  of  his  steps  would  raise  for  Charles  the  Second  in  the  moun- 
tains, landed  in  Scotland,  and  fought  like  an  adventurer  and  a  hero, 
at  the  head  of  the  flrst  groups  of  his  partisans  he  could  collect  to- 
gether. But  being  surrounded  by  the  army  of  the  Scottish  parliiv- 
ment,  before  he  could  assemble  the  insurgent  clans  he  was  conquered, 
wounde<l,  imprisoned  in  irons,  and  carri^cd  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh^ 
to  serve  as  a  mockery  and  a  victim  to  liie  clergy  and  the  govern- 
ment. His  forehead  bar('  and  cicatrized  by  v.ounils,  his  garments 
.slained  with  his  own  blood,  an  iron  collar  encircling  his  neck,  chains 
Listened  round  his  arms  and  attached  on  each  side  to  the  stock  of  the 
wheel  of  a  cart  in  wiiich  he  was  placed,  the  executioner  on  horseback 
in  front  of  the  vciiicle— in  this  manner  lie  entered  the  capilal  of 
Scotland,  while  the  iiicmbcrs  of  the  parlianient  and  tin;  minislers  of 
the  Church  aiteruatcly  howled  forlh  jisalnis  and  overwhelmed  him 
Avith  execrations,  'i'iit-  pi-ople  wept  at  Ihe  sad  spectacle,  but  con- 
cealed their  tears,  kit  pily  thould  be  construed  into  blasphemy  by 
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tlic  Prosbylcriiins  of  Knox.  The  clergy,  on  Uic  following  Sunday, 
preached  against  (his  compassionate  ■weakness,  and  declared  that  a 
iiardeuing  of  the  heart  was  liie  chosen  token  of  the  elect.  jMontroso 
defended  himself  ^vilh  clociuence,  to  vindicate  his  honor,  not  to  pre- 
serve his  life.  His  discourse  was  ■worthy  of  the  most  eloi[ucnt  advo- 
cates of  Rome  or  Athens.  It  was  answereil  by  a  jM-ompt  and  igno- 
minious execution. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers,  under  the  pretext  of  pra3''lng  for  his 
salvation,  after  having  demanded  his  blood,  came  to  insult  him  in  his 
dungeon  by  their  derisive  charity.  "  Have  pity,  0  Lord  !"  cried 
the}'  aloud,  "  on  this  unbeliever,  this  ■wicked  persecutor,  this  traitor, 
who  is  about  to  pass  from  the  scatifold  of  his  earthly  punishment  to 
the  eternal  condemnation  reserved  for  his  imi^ieties.  ' 

They  announced  that  the  s?ntence  condemned  him  "  to  be  hung  on 
a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high,  where  he  was  to  be  exposed  during  three 
hours  ;  that  his  head  would  then  be  cut  off  and  nailed  to  the  gales  of  his 
prison,  and  that  his  arms  and  legs,  severed  from  his  body,  would  be 
distributed  to  the  f(jur  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom."  "  I  only 
wish,"  replied  ]\lontrose,  "  fiiat  I  had  limbs  enough  to  l)e  dispersed 
through  every  city  in  Europe,  to  bear  testimony  in  the  cause  for 
which  I  have  fought  and  am  content  to  die." 

Delivered  from  the  presence  of  his  religious  persecutors,  Montrose, 
who  had  cultivated  poetry  as  the  relaxation  of  his  mind,  composed 
some  verses,  inspired  by  love  and  death,  in  which  he  perpetuated,  in 
language  that  will  endure  forever,  his  last  farewell  to  all  lie  had 
valued  on  earth.  The  poet  in  these  parting  lines  is  worthy  of  the 
hero.  On  the  following  day  he  iinderwent  his  punishment  with  the 
constancy  of  a  martyr.  His  head  and  limbs  were  exposed,  according 
to  the  sentence,  in  the  four  leading  cities  of  Scotland.  Charles  the 
Second,  on  learning  at  Jersey  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  friend,  with 
the  triumph  of  the  parliament,  hesitated  no  longer  to  accept  the  crown 
from  the  ensanguined  hands  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  hencefor- 
ward without  competitors  in  Edinburgh.  He  disembarked  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  midst  of  the  army  which  came  to  meet  him.  The  first 
sight  that  greet(!d  his  eyes  was  a  fragment  of  the  body  of  his  devoted 
partisan  Montro.se,  nailed  to  the  gate  of  the  city. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  reign  of  this  young 
sovereign  ;  enslaved  by  a  pa'iiament  ;  watched  by  the  clergy  ;  domi- 
neered over  by  the  generals  of  the  army  ;  a  prisoner  r;ither  than  a 
king  among  his  superstitious  subjects  ;  obliged  to  feign,  in  order  to 
conciliate  them,  a  fanatical  austerity  which  lie  laughed  at  in  his  heart  ; 
persecuted  even  in  Ids  palace  by  the  exhortations  of  i'resbyterian 
prophets,  who  spied  into  his  inmost  thoughts  and  con.strued  the  light- 
ness of  youth  into  public  enormities.  One  nir>niing  he  escaped  from 
them  by  flight,  preferring  liberty  to  a  throne  held  on  such  conditions. 
He  was  overtaken  and  carried  "back  to  Edinburgh  ;  the  necessity  of 
his  name  induced  them  to  grant  liim  a  small  addition  of  authority. 
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He  was  permit  led  to  fiffht  at  the  head  of  the  army,  destined  to  invade 
England,  at  tiie  instigation  of  the  roj'alists  ot  the  north.  Cromwell 
marched  against  him  and  entered  Scotland.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
escaping,  Avith  14,000  Scotchmen,  from  the  ill-combined  mananivres 
of  his  opponent,  penetrated  boldly  through  the  rear  of  his  army  and 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  He  obtained  possession  of 
Worcester,  and  there  rallied  round  him  his  supporters  from  every 
quarter.  Cromwell,  surpri-sed  but  indefatigable,  allowed  him  no 
lime  to  collect  reinforcements.  He  fell  upon  Worcester  Avith  40,000 
men,  fought  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  inundated  them  with  blood, 
and  utterly  dispersed  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Prince 
himself,  atter  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  worthy  of  his  rank  and 
pretensions,  escaped  untfer  cover  of  the  darkness,  attended  only  by  a 
handful  of  devoted  cavaliers.  After  having  traversed  twenty  leagues 
in  a  single  night,  they  abandoned  their  horses  and  dispersed  them- 
selves in  the  woods. 

Attended  only  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  an  English  nobleman  who 
had  brought  him  succors  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  Charles  sought  refuge 
with  a  farmer  named  Penderell,  assumed  the  garb  and  implements  of 
a  woodcutter,  and  worked  with  the  four  sons  of  the  farmer,  to  deceive 
the  search  of  C^romwell's  troopers,  scattered  through  the  fields  and 
forests  in  pursuit.  Sleeping  on  a  bed  of  straw,  and  furnished  with 
coarse  barley-bread  in  the  cottage  of  Penderell,  he  was  even  com- 
pelled, bj'  the  domiciliary  visits  of  the  puritans,  to  quit  that  humble 
abode  and  conceal  himself  for  several  nights  within  the  branches  of 
a  large  tree,  called  ever  after  the  Roijid  Oak,  the  thickly  spreading 
leaves  of  which  concealed  him  from  the  soldiers  posted  below. 

A  roj'alist  colonel  named  Lane  sheltered  him  afterward  at  Bentley, 
and  assisted  him  to  reach  tiie  port  of  Bristol,  where  he  hoped  to  em- 
bark for  the  (Continent.  The  feet  of  the  young  king  were  so  blistered 
by  walking  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass  on  horseback  through  tlie 
districts  traversed  by  the  dragoons  of  the  enemy.  The  second 
daughter  of  Colonel  Lane  conducted  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant 
to  the  house  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  3Iorton,  in  Iht;  vicinit}'  of  Bristol. 
Arriving  at  lier  sister's  abode,  she  intrusted  to  no  one  the  name  of 
the  young  countryman  who  atti;iided  her;  she  merely  asked  lor  an 
apartment  and  a  Ijcd  bir  him,  saying  that  he  was  sulfeiing  from  a 
fever,  and  recommended  him  to  the  special  care  of  the  servants. 
One  of  them  entered  the  room  to  l)ring  him  refreshments.  The  noble 
and  majestic  countenance  of  tiie  prince  .shone  forth  under  his  humble 
vestments,  and  carried  conviction  to  the  eyes  of  the  domestic.  He 
fell  on  his  knees  before  the  couch  of  Charles,  saluted  him  as  Ids 
master,  and  utl(;re(t  aloud  the  prayer  in  common  use  among  the  roy- 
alists for  the  pri'Sf-rvation  of  the  king.  Charles  in  vain  endciivored 
to  deceive  him  ;  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  his  ideuLily,  and  to 
enjoin  silence. 

From  Iheucc,  uot  being  able  to  liud  a  veatiel  ou  the  coast,  he  watt 
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conveyed  to  tlic  residcnre  of  u  widow  named  Windham,  who  had 
lost  lier  h\ishand  nnd  Uiree  ehlcst  sons  in  the  cause  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  witli  unsliakca  devotion  now  offered  her  two  survivin* 
ones  to  the  successor  of  the  decapitated  nionurcii.  Slie  received 
Charles,  not  as  a  fus?itive  but  as  a  Uing.  "  When  my  husband  lay  on 
Ids  death-bed,"  said  she,  "  he  called  to  him  our  five  sons,  and  thus 
addressed  them  :  '  My  children,  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  calm  and 
peaceful  days  irnder  o\u'  three  last  sovereigns  ;  but  I  warn  you  that 
I  see  clouds  and  tempests  gathering  over  the  kmgdom.  I  perceive 
factions  sprin:,nug  up  in  every  quarter,  which  menace  the  repose  of 
our  beloved  country.  Listen  to  me  well  :  whatever  turn  events  may 
take,  be  ever  true  to  your  lawful  sovereign  ;  obey  him,  and  remain 
loyal  to  the  crown  !  Yes,'  added  he  with  vehemence,  '  I  charge  you 
to  stand  byihecroirn,  even  thougli  it  should  humj  upon  a  biinhf  These 
last  words  engraved  their  dutv  on  the  hearts  of  my  children,"  con- 
tinned  the  mother,  "  and  those  who  are  still  s[)ared  to  me  are  yours, 
as  their  dead  brothers  'vcre  given  to  your  father." 

All  the  rovalists  of  the  neighborhood  were  acquainted  with  and 
guarded  thesecr'^l  of  the  residence  of  Charles  at  the  house  of  the 
Windhanis.  "^  c  seal  of  lidelity  was  upon  the  lips  as  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  entire  c-^^ntry.  This  secret,  so  long  and  miraculously  kept, 
was  only  in  damper  of  being  betrayed  at  the  moment  when  the  young 
king,  still  disguised,  was  Hying  toward  the  coast  to  place  the  seas 
between  his  head  and  the  sword  of  Cromwell.  His  horse  having 
loosened  a  shoe,  a  farrier  to  whom  he  applied  to  fasten  it,  with  the 
quick  intelligence  of  his  trade,  examined  the  iron,  and  said,  in  a  lov/ 
and  su'^picious  tone,  "  These  shoes  were  never  forged  in  this  country 
but  in  the  north  of  England."  But  the  smith  proved  as  discreet  and 
faithful  as  the  servant.  Charles,  remounting  his  horse  without  dis- 
covery, galloped  toward  the  beach,  where  a  skiff  was  wailmg  for 
Jiim.  '  The  Continent  a  second  time  protected  him  from  the  pursuit 

of  Cromwell.  ,    ,      ,     t       ^^ 

The  royalists  conquered,  the  king  beheaded,  the  Levellers  sup- 
pressed, Ireland  slaughtered,  Scotland  reduced  to  subjection,  the  no- 
bility cajoled,  the  parliament  tamed,  religious  factions  deadened  or 
extin'mished  by  liberty  of  conscience,  the  maritime  war  against  Hol- 
land Teeming  with  naval  triumphs,  the  resignation  of  his  command 
i)y  Fairfax  through  disgust  and  lepentance,  the  subserviency  ol 
Monk,  left  by  Cromwell  in  Edinburgh  to  keep  the  Scotch  in  order— 
the  vo'luntan,-,  servile,  and  crouching  sulimission  of  the  other  military 
leaders,  eager  to  rally  round  success— all  these  coinciding  events,  all 
thc^e  crimes,  all  these  acts  of  crinaiug  ])aseness,  all  these  accumulated 
successes,  which  never  fail  to  attend  the  steps  of  the  lavoritC'S  of 
fortune  during  her  smiles,  left  ntjthing  lor  Cromwell  to  desn-e,  it  tlie 
undisputed  po.ssession  of  England  had  been  Ids  only  object.  But  all 
who  study  his  character  with  impartiality  will  perceive  that  he  had 
yet  another— the  possession  of  heaven.     His  future  salvation  occu- 
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pied  his  thoughts  beyoud  earthly  empire.  He  was  never  more  a 
/heologian  than  when  he  was  aa  uacoutrolled  dictator.  Instead  of 
announciug  his  sovereignty  under  a  special  title,  he  allowed  his 
friends  to  proclaim  the  republic.  He  was  content  to  hold  the  sword 
and  dictate  the  word.  His  decrees  were  oracles  ;  he  sought  only  to  be 
the  great  inspired  prophet  of  his  country.  His  correspondence  at  this 
epoch  attests  the  humble  thoughts  of  a  father  of  a  Christian  family, 
who  neither  desires  nor  foresees  a  throne  as  the  inheritance  of  his 
children. 

"  Mount  your  father's  little  farm-horse,  and  ride  not  in  luxurious 
carriages."  he  writes  to  his  daughter-in-law,  Doroth3^  He  married 
Lis  eldest  sou,  Richard,  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  friends,  of  mid- 
dle st.'^tion  and  limited  fortune,  and  on  his  espousals  gave  him  more 
debts  than  property.  To  this  friend,  the  father-in-law  of  his  son,  he 
writes  thus  :  "  I  intrust  Richard  to  you  ;  I  pray  you  give  him  sage 
couni;e;  ;  I  fear  lest  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the 
vain  pleasures  of  the  world.  Induce  him  to  stud}'  ;  study  is  good, 
particularly  whou  directed  to  things  eternal,  which  are  moreprotltable 
than  the  idle  enjoyments  of  this  life.  Such  thoughts  will  lit  him  for 
the  public  service  to  which  men  are  destined." 

"  Be  not  discouiaged,"  he  says  to  Lord  Wharton,  another  of  his 
own  sect;  "you  are  offended  because  at  the  elections  the  people 
often  choose  their  representatives  perversely,  rejecting  profitable 
members  and  returning  unfruitful  ones.  It  has  been  so  for  nine 
years,  and  behold,  nevertheless,  what  God  has  done  with  these  evil 
instruments  in  that  lime.     Judge  not  the  manner  of  his  proceedings  !" 

"  With  you,  in  conse-^uence  of  these  murmurings  of  the  spnit," 
continues  Cromwell,  '•there  is  trouble,  pain,  embarrassment,  and 
doubt  ;  with  me,  confidence,  certainty,  light,  satisfaction  !  Yes, 
complete  internal  satisfaction  !  Oh,  weakness  of  human  hearts  !" 
concluded  he,  hastily,  as  hi.s  thoughts  tlowed  ;  "false  promises  of 
the  world  !  shortcoming  ideas  which  Hatter  mortal  vanity  !  How 
much  better  is  it  to  be  the  follower  of  the  Lord,  in  the  heaviest 
work  !  In  this  holy  duty,  how  ditlicult  do  we  find  it  to  rise  above 
the  weakness  of  our  nature  to  the  elevation  of  the  service  which  God 
requires  from  us  !  How  soon  we  sink  under  discouragement  when 
the  rtesh  prevails  over  the  spirii  !" 

The  pomp  and  enthusiasm  which  greeted  him  on  his  return  from 
the  double  conquest  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  dazzled  not  his  con- 
stancy. "You  see  that  crowd,  you  hear  those  shouts,"  he  whis- 
pered in  tiie  ear  of  a  friend  who  attended  in  the  procession  ;  "  both 
would  be  still  greater  if  I  were  on  my  way  to  the  gallows."  A  light 
from  above  impressetl  on  his  clear  judgment  the  emptiness  of  worldiy 
jiopularity. 

His  private  letters  to  his  son  liichard  are  full  of  that  piety  and  do- 
mestic allection  which  we  should  never  expect  in  a  man  whose  feet 
were   bathed  in   the  blooil  of  his  kiuy,  of  Ireland,  of  Scotland,  of 
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Enirlimd  ;  but  wlinsc  heart  was  caiiu  in  the  serenity  of  a  false  con 
sciL'Ufi.',  while  iiis  iR-ad  was  encircled  by  a  glory  of  mysticism  which 
he  persuaded  himself  was  sincere. 

"  Your  letters  please  and  affect  me,"  he  wrote  to  Richard  Crom- 
well, addressing  liim  I)y  the  infantine  diminutive  of  Dick  ;  "  I  love 
words  which  tlow  naturally  from  the  heart,  wilhont  study  or  re- 
search. I  believe  that  the  special  goodness  of  heaven  has  placed  you 
in  the  family  where  you  now  reside.  Be  happy  and  grateful  for 
i  this  ;  and  carefully  discharge  all  the  duties  you  owe  them,  for  the 
glory  of  God.  Seek  the  Lord  continually,  and  his  divine  presence  ; 
make  this  the  object  of  your  life,  and  give  it  your  whole  strength. 
The  knowledge  of  (lod  "dwells  not  in  l)0()ks  and  theological  detini- 
lions  ;  it  comes  from  witliin  ;  it  transforms  the  spirit  by  a  divine  ac- 
tion independent  of  ourselves.  To  know  God  is  to  partake  his  divine 
nature,  in  him,  and  through  him  !  How  little  are  the  Holy  Scriptures 
known  among  us  !  May'my  feeble  prajers  foitify  your  intentions. 
Endeavor  lo  understand  the  republic  1  have  established,  and  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rests.  1  have  suffered  much  in  giving  my- 
self up  to  others.  Your  wife's  father,  my  intimate  associate.  Mayor, 
will  assist  you  with  much  information  on  this  point.  Yo\i  will,  per- 
haps, think  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enjoin  you  to  love  your 
dear  wife.  May  the  Lord  instruct  you  to  cherish  her  with  worldly 
affection,  or  you  will  never  feel  for  her  a  saintly  regard.  When  the 
bed  and  the  love  are  pure,  such  an  union  is  ju.stly  compared  to  that 
of  the  Lord  with  the  lowly  meml)ers  of  his  Cl'iurch.  Give  my  regards 
to  your  wife  ;  tell  her  that  I  love  her  with  my  whole  heart,  and  I 
rejoice  in  the  favors  which  heaven  has  poured  upon  her.  I  earnestly 
pray  that  she  may  be  fruitful  in  every  sense  :  and  you,  Dick,  may 
the  Lord  bless  you  with  aiany  blessings  ! 

"  V our  affectionate  father, 

"  Oliver  Cbomwell.  " 

The  same  devotion  to  heavenly  matters,  mixed  with  uneasiness  re- 
specting the  affairs  of  this  world,  is  revealed  in  every  line  of  his 
private  letters  to  his  early  friends.  What  cause  had  he  to  dissemble 
-with  his  children  and  his  intimates?  What  a  strange  hypocrisy 
must  that  have  l)een  which  never  dropped  the  mask  for  a  single 
moment  throughout  his  life,  even  in  the  most  familiar  intercouise 
with  his  family,  and  in  his  last  hours,  when  he  lay  upon  the  bed  of 
i  death  ! 

"  I  am  very  anxious  to  learn  how  the  little  fellow  goes  on"  (the 
child  of  Richard  and  Dorothy),  he  writes  to  the  father-in-law  of  his 
Bon,  his  former  gossip  and  friend  ;  "  I  could  readily  scold  both  father 
and  mother  for  tiieir  negligence  toward  me.  I  know  that  Richard  is 
idle,  but  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  Dorothy.     1  fear  her  husband 
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spoils  her  ;  tell  them  so  for  me.  If  Dorothy  is  again  in  the  family 
way,  I  forgive  her,  but  not  otherwise.  May  the  Lord  bless  her  !  1 
hope  you  give  good  advice  to  my  son  Kichard  ;  he  is  at  a  dangerou< 
period  of  Fife,  and  this  world  is  full  of  vanity.  How  good  it  is  to 
approach  tlie  Lord  early  !  We  should  never  lose  sight  of  this.  I 
hope  you  continue  to  remember  our  ancient  friendship.  You  see  how 
I  am  occupied  ;  I  require  vour  pity.  I  know  what  I  suffer  in  my 
own  heart.  An  exalted  situation,  a  higli  employment  in  the  woilci, 
are  not  worth  seeking  for.  I  should  have  no  inward  consolation  in 
my  labors,  if  my  hope  and  rest  were  not  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
I  have  never  desired  this  earthly  grandeur  !  Truly,  the  Lord  himself 
has  called  me  to  it.  In  this  conviction  alone  I  trust  that  he  will  be- 
stow upon  his  poor  worm,  his  feeble  servant,  the  force  to  do  his  will, 
and  reach  the  end  for  which  he  was  created.  To  this  effect  I  demand 
your  pravers.  Remember  me  to  tlie  love  of  my  dear  sister,  to  my 
son,  to  our  daughter  Dorothy,  and  to  my  cousin  Anna. 

'■  1  am  always  your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Oliver." 

The  same  expressions,  rendered  still  more  tender  by  the  holy  union 
of  along  life,  are  continually  repeated  with  emotion  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  his  wife.  Tiie  following  letter  bears  the  superscrip- 
tion, "  For  my  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth  Cromwell."  "  You  scold  mo 
in  your  letters,  because  by  my  silence  I  appear  to  forget  you  and  our 
children.  Truly,  it  is  I  who  ought  to  complain,  for  I  love  you  too 
much.  Thou  art  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  ;  let  that  sufUce  ! 
The  Lord  has  shown  us  an  extreme  mercy.  I  have  been  miraculous- 
ly sustained  within.  Notwidistanding  that  1  strive,  I  grow  old,  and 
feel  the  infirmities  of  advancing  years  rapidly  pressing  on  me.  May 
God  grant  that  my  propen.sities  to  sin  may  diminish  in  the  same  pro- 
portion with  my  physical  powers.  Pray  for  me  that  I  may  receive 
this  grace." 

lie  confirms  the  strong,  he  fortifies  the  doubtful,  he  instructs  the 
weak  in  faith,  with  a  burning  fever  of  conviction,  which  shows  how 
sincerely  he  was  himself  convinced.  He  perceives  that  his  zeal  some- 
times carries  him  to  extravagant  expressions.  "Pardon  me,"  he 
writes,  when  at  the  apogee  of  his  power,  to  a  friend  who  had  kept 
aloof  from  him  in  consefpience  of  his  military  severities  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  ;  "  .sometimes  this  harshness  with  which  you  reproach 
mc  lias  been  productive  of  good  ;  allliough  not  easily  made  evident, 
it  is  inspired  by  charity  and  zeal  !  I  beseech  you  to  recognize  in  me 
a  man  sincere'  in  the  Lord."  "  O  Lord  !"  he  concludes,  "I  beseech 
thee,  turn  not  thy  face  and  thy  mercy  from  my  eyes  !     Adieu." 

On  ariotlier  occasion  he  addressed  his  wife  as  follows:  "  I  cannot 
flufTer  this  courier  to  depart  without  a  word  for  you.  although,  iu 
truth.  I  liave  little  to  write,  but  I  do  so  for  the  sake  of  writing  to  my 
well-b«loved  wife,  whose  image  is  always  at  the  bottom  of  my  hcurt. 
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May  the  Lcird  mulliply  his  blessings  upon  you.  The  prcat  and  only 
pood  that  your  soul  can  desire  is  that  the  Lord  sliould  spread  over 
vou  the  ligiu  of  his  strength,  which  is  of  more  value  than  life  itself. 
Slay  his  blessing-  light  on  your  insduelions  and  example  to  our  dear 
rhiidren.     I'ray  for  your  attached  Oliver." 

Hi>^  son-in-la'w.  FJcetwood,  one  of  the  lieutenants  he  had  left  in 
connnand  in  Scotland  witii  ^lonk,  shared  c(|ualiy  in  these  effusions, 
lit  once  affectionate  and  theological.  After  expressing  his  grief  at 
being  necessarily  separated  by  business  from  that  portion  of  hi:? 
famdv,  he  says,  in  writing  to  him,  "  Embrace  your  beloved  wife  for 
me,  and  caution  her  to  take  care  (in  her  piety)  of  nourishing  a  servile 
heart.  Servility  produces  fear,  the  opposite  of  love.  Poor  Biddy  ; 
I  know  that  is  her  weak  point.  Love  reasons  very  differently. 
"What  a  father  we  possess  in  and  through  the  Saviour  1  He  desig- 
nates himself  the  merciful,  the  patient,  the  bestowerof  all  grace,  the 
jiardoner  of  all  faults  and  transgressions  !  Truly  the  love  of  God  is 
sublime  !  Remember  me  to  my  son  Henry  ;  t  pray  incessantly  that 
he  may  increase  and  fortify  himself  in  the  love  of  the  Lord.  Kemem- 
ber  me  to  all  the  officers." 

Everything  succeeded  with  Cromwell,  and  he  attributed  all  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  the  republic  to  heaven.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence, cither  public  or  private,  which  betrays  any  desire  on  his  pari; 
to  establish  his  fortune  and  power  by  a  change  in  his  title  of  general, 
or  iu  the  voluntary  submission  ot  the  parliament,  the  army,  and  the 
people.  Hi.story,  which  ultimately  knows  and  reveals  everything, 
has  discovered  nothing  in  Cromwell  at  this  epoch  but  an  extreme  re- 
pusrnance  against  elevating  himself  to  a  higher  position.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  Ins  own  expressions  that  he  sought  God  in  his  will,  and 
the  oracle  of  God  in  events.  Neither  were  sufficiently  explained  to 
him.  Equally  ready  to  descend  or  rise,  he  waited  for  the  command 
or  the  inspiration.  Both  came  from  the  natural  iustabihty  of  the 
people  and  the  ambitious  impatience  of  the  army. 

The  long  parliament  of  five  years'  duration,  christened,  by  one  of 
those  contemptuous  designations  which  mark  popular  di.sgust.  The 
Hump,  a  term  susrgested  by  its  apparently  interminable  sessions  upon 
the  benches  of  Westminster,  had  thoroughly  wearied  out  the  people 
of  England.  The  long  harangues  of  the  puritans,  the  bigoted  dis- 
courses of  the  saints,  the  personal  unpopularity  of  the  demagogues, 
the  anti  .social  absurdities  of  the  Levellers,  the  murder  of  an  innocent 
and  heroic  nronarcii,  which  penetrated  the  con.scieuce  of  the  nation 
with  remorse,  the  impo.sis  and  .slaughters  of  the  civil  war;  finally, 
the  heaviness  of  that  anonymous  tyranny  which  the  people  endured 
more  impalientlv  tiiaii  tiie  autocracy  of  a  glorious  name— all  these 
combined  objections  fell  hack  in  accumulated  odium  and  ridicule  on 
the  parliament. 

Cromwell  had  had  the  art,  or  rather  the  good  fortune,  to  act  -whilo 
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the  parliament  talked,  to  strengthen  himself  as  they  became  weak,  to 
leave  on  them  the  responsibility  of  crime,  and  to  attribute  to  himself 
the  advantages  of  victorv.  The  parliament,  uuconscious  of  weak- 
ness, began  to  wrilhe  under  a  master.  Five  or  six  iuHueuUal  repub- 
licans thought  to  compass  the  fall  of  Cromwell.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  iheir 
principal  orator,  disputed  altogether  the  intervention"^  of  military 
authority.  His  speech  was  received  with  significant  appkxuse,  which 
sounded  like  a  menace  to  the  army.  The  lariucipal  leaders  present 
in  Lnndou,  foreseeing  the  danger,  united  together,  and  petitioned 
Cromwell  to  insist  on  the  dissolution  of  this  corrupted  .senate.  Crom- 
well, who  has  been  accused  of  suggesting  the  petition  to  the  army, 
had  no  participation  in  the  act.  It  is  never  necessary  to  suggest  am- 
bition to  generals,  or  despotism  to  soldiers.  The  petition  was  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken.  The  strife  between  the  army  and  the  parlia- 
ment was  hastening  to  the  issue.  The  victory  of  either  would  equally 
sweep  away  Cromwell,  if  he  persisted  in  remaining  neuter.  "  Take 
care  ;  stop  this  in  time,  or  it  will  prove  a  very  serious  affair,"  whis- 
iXJred  in  a  low  voice  Bulstrode,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
while  the  officers  were  haranguing  on  their  petition.  Cromwell  hesi- 
tated to  decide,  and  con  lined  himself  to  thanking  their  orator  for  the 
zeal  demonstrated  by  the  army  in  tlie  public  .safety.  Night  and  re- 
flection suggested  to  him  the  course  he  should  pursue.  He  attempt- 
ed to  l)ring  about  an  accommodation  between  thearmy  and  the  pailia- 
ment.  in  a  conference  held  in  his  presence.  The  parliament  tilled  up 
.h(  ..'uU  measure  of  their  demands  by  requiring  a  permanent  com- 
mittee, chosen  from  the  present  members,  who  should  ratify  or 
invar  iate,  at  their  own  pleasure,  all  future  elections. 

"Tiii.-,  is  too  much  !"  cxelaimed  Cromwell,  at  last,  and  .still  un- 
decided, when  he  was  informed  of  this  unqualified  proposal.  It  was 
on  the  20th  v  April,  early  in  the  morning  ;  he  was  walking  up  and 
down  his  room,  dressed  in  black,  with  gray  stockings.  He  came 
forth  in  this  simple  costume,  ci  j  ing  out  to  all  he  encountered,  "  This 
is  unjust  :  It  is  dishonest  !  It  is  not  even  the  commonest  honesty." 
As  he  pasi^ed  by  he  ordered  an  officer  of  his  guards  to  repair  with 
three  hundred  soldiers  to  Westminster  and  take  possession  of  all  the 
avenues  to  the  palace.  He  entered  himself,  and  sat  down  in  his  usual 
piaffe,  apparently  listening  for  some  lime  in  silence  to  the  debutes. 
riie  republican  orators  and  members  were  at  that  moment  speaking 
in  favor  of  the  l>ill,  which  was  to  assure  the  perpetuity  of  tiieir 
power,  by  giving  them  arbitrary  control  over  all  future  elections. 
The  bill  was  going  to  be  put  to  the  question,  when  Cromwell,  as  if 
he  had  wailed  llie  moment  to  sfrik(!  the  whole  body  at  the  crisis  of 
their  iniquitous  tyranny,  raised  his  head,  hitherto  reclined  between 
his  hands,  :mii  made  a  sign  to  Harrison,  his  most  fanatical  follower, 
to  cimie  and  sit  clo.se  to  him.  Harrison  obeyed  tli(;  signal.  Crom- 
well  remained  silent  for  another  (juarter  of  an  hour,  arid  then,  as  if 
•uddenly  yielding,  in  his  own  despite,  to  an  internal  impulse,  which 
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roiKiuorcd  al.  hesitation  in  liis  soul,  exclaimed  to  Harrison,  "  The 
nunnont  has  arrivcnl  i  I  feel  il.  !"  He  rose,  advanced  toward  the 
])resi(U'iit  laid  his  hat  upon  tlie  table,  and  prepared  to  speak  amid 
ihe  profound  silence  and  consteru.itiou  of  his  colleagues.  Accorduig 
10  his  ordinary  custom,  his  slow  phraseology,  obscure,  embarrassed, 
■nt-olierent,  full  of  circumlocution  and  parentheses,  rambling  from 
one  point  to  another,  and  loaded  willi  repetitions,  rendered  his  tram 
of  thought  and  reasoning  almost  \mintclligible.  He  began  by  such  a 
warm  eulouium  on  the  services  which  the  parliament  had  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  free  conscience,  and  to  the  country  in  gen- 
eial.  that  the  members  who  had  proposed  the  bill  expected  that  lie 
was  going  to  side  with  them  in  its  favor.  Murmurs  of  encourage- 
ment and  satisfaction  arose  from  the  republican  party  as  he  paused 
on  an  emphatic  period  ;  when  suddenly,  as  if  long-suppressed  anger 
had  at  last  mastered  his  Ihouglits,  and  inllamed  tiie  words  upon  his 
lips,  he  resumed,  and  looking  with  a  stern  and  contemptuous  air  on 
the  fifty-seven  members  who" on  that  day  composed  the  entire  parlia- 
ment, passed  at  once  by  rapid  transition  from  fiatterv  to  insult.  He 
enumerated  ail  the  cringing  baseness  and  insolence  of  that  corrupt 
body,  alternately  practised  for  revolt  or  servitude,  and  fulminated 
against  them,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  people,  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. 

At  those  unexpected  invectives,  for  wdiich  his  complimentary  exor- 
dium had  so  little  prepared  them,  the  members  rose  in  a  burst  of  m- 
din-nation.  The  president,  worthy  of  his  office  by  his  courage,  com- 
manded him  to  be  silent.  Wentworlh,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  influential  of  the  extreme  party  by  his  personal  character,  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  called  to  order.  "  This  language  said 
he  "  is  as  extraordinary  as  criminal  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  yes- 
terday possessed  our  entire  confidence,  whom  we  have  honored  with 
the  highest  functions  of  the  republic  !  of  a  man  wno—  Cromwell 
would  not  suffer  him  to  conclude.  "  Go  to  !  go  to  !'  exclaimed  he 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  we  have  had  enough  of  words  like  theie.  it 
is  time  to  put  an  end  \.o  all  this,  and  to  silence  these  babblers  !  _  Ihen 
advancinir  to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  f)lacing  his  hat  on  his  head 
■with  a  gesture  of  defiance,  he  stamped  upon  the  floor,  and  cried 
aloud,  ""You  are  no  longer  a  parliament  !  You  shall  not  sit  here  a 
single  hour  longer  !  INlake  room  for  better  men  than  yourselves  ! 
At  these  words,  Harrison,  instructed  by  a  glance  from  the  general,  dis- 
appeared, and  returned  in  a  moment  after  at  the  head  of  thirty  soldiers, 
veterans  of  the  long  civil  wars,  who  surrounded  Cromwell  with  then- 
naked  weapons.  These  men,  hired  by  the  ]>arliament,  hesitated  not 
at  the  command  of  their  leader  to  turn  their  arms  against  those  wlio 
had  placed  them  in  their  hands,  and  furnished  another  example,  fol- 
lowing the  Jlnbtron  of  Ciesar.  to  prove  the  incoinpafihility  ()t  treedom 
with  standing  armies.  '■  Miserable  wretches  !"  resumed  Ciomwel  1, 
iis  if  vi'jleuce  without  insult  was  iusuliicient  for  his  auger,     you  cai 
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yourselves  a  parliament  !  You  ! — no,  you  are  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
tipplers  and  libertines  !  Tliou,"  he  continued,  pointing  with  his  fin- 
ger to  the  most  notorious  profligates  in  tlie  assembly,  as  tliey  passed 
him  in  tiieir  endeavors  to  escape  from  the  hall,  "  tlioii  art  a  diunk- 
ard  !  Thou  art  an  adulterer  !  Anfl  tliou  art  a  hireling,  paid  fur  thy 
speeches  !  You  are  ail  scandalous  sinners,  who  bring  shame  on  the 
gospel  !  And  you  fancied  yourselves  a  fitting  parliament  for  God's 
people  !  No,  uo,  begone  !  let  me  hear  no  more  of  you  !  The  Lord 
rejects  you  !" 

During  these  apostrophes,  the  members,  forced  by  the  soldiers, 
were  driven  or  dragged  from  the  hall.  Cromwell  returned  toward 
the  table,  and  lifting  with  a  contemptuous  air  the  silver  mace,  the 
venerated  s^'mbol  of  parliamentary  sovereignty,  showed  it  to  flairi- 
son,  and  said,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  this  bauble  ?  Take  it  away." 
One  of  the  soldiers  stepped  forward  and  obej-ed  liim.  Cromwell 
turned  round  and  saw  behind  him  Lenthall,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who,  faithful  to  his  delegated  duty,  retained  his  place 
and  refused  to  surrender  up  right  to  force.  "  Descend  from  that 
seat,"  cried  aloud  the  Dictator.  "  I  shall  not  abandon  the  post  the 
parliament  Las  confided  to  me,"  replied  Lenthall,  "  imtil  I  am  com- 
pelled by  violence."  At  these  words  Harrison  rushed  forward, 
dragged  him  from  Ids  chair,  and  thrust  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
soldiers. 

Cromwell  carried  away  the  keys  of  Westminster  Hall  in  his 
pocket.  "  I  do  not  hear  a  dog  bark  in  the  city,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
a  few  days  afterward.  The  long  parliament,  so  powerful  to  destroy, 
proved  itself  impotent  to  re-estal)lish.  The  civil  war  e.vcited  by  this 
very  parliament  had  produced  the  never-failing  consecfuences  ;  it  had 
substituted  the  army  for  the  people,  and  had  created  a  dictatorship  in 
the  place  of  a  government.  It  had  extinguished  right  and  inaugu- 
rated force.     A  single  man  had  taken  the  place  of  the  country. 

This  individual  was  Cromwell.  ]\Ieu  always  gain  credit  from  the 
force  of  events  and  the  power  of  circumstances.  Results  which  are 
oftiin  the  effect  of  chance  are  supposed  to  be  achieved  by  long 
concerted  ambition,  slow  premeditation,  and  wily  combinations. 
Everything  unites  in  this  instance  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
outrage  of  Cromwell  against  the  (Jonunons  wa.n  unpremeditated,  that 
he  was  urged  on  to  it  by  the  influence  of  passing  occurrences,  by  the 
people  and  the  army,  and  that  he  was  decided  at  the  last  moment  by 
(hat  internal  f<".-]\n'j;  wliicli  Socrate-;  called  his  demon,  Ca'sar  his 
counsellor,  .Mahomet  his  angel  (Jabriel,  and  Cromwell  his  inspiration 
— that  divinity  of  great  instincts  which  strikes  conviclion  to  tho 
mind  and  sounds  the  hour  in  the  ear.  The  laborious  efforts  made 
by  (-romwcll  to  reconcile  on  the  picceding  evening  the  parliament 
and  the  army  ;  the  new  parliament  that  he  convoked  on  the  following 
day,  and  to  which  he  transferred  all  legislative  .•mllioritv,  without 
even  reserving  to  himself  the  ritiil  of  sanctioning  the  laws  ;  and 
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finally  n  political  conversation  wliic^i  took  place  some  days  lieforo 
with  closed  doors  between  liini  ami  his  leading  advisors  in  tjiesc 
matters — all  apjieared  to  attest  that  this  llnuulerclap  emanated  spou- 
taneonsly  I'roin  an  accumulation  of  cltaids. 

Cromwell  and  his  council  occnpical  tiiemselvos  at  this  debate  in 
scekine;  out,  amid  the  wrecks  of  the  destroyed  monarchy,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  parliamentary  constittUion.  The  memt)ers  present  were 
Cromwell,  Ilarrison,  his  disciple  ;  Dcsbomugh,  Cromwell's  brother-in- 
law  ;  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  cousin  ;  Whitelocke,  his  friend  ;  Widdriug- 
ton,  an  eminent  orator  and  statesman  of  the  Commons;  the  speaker 
of  the  House,  Leuthall,  and  several  other  officers  or  membeTS,  en- 
lightened republicans. 

"  It  is  proposed,"  said  Harrison,  "  to  consider  together,  in  concert 
■with  the  general,  how  w-e  should  organize  a  government." 

"  The  great  question  is,  in  fact,"  said  Whitelocke,"  whether  we 
shall  con.stitute  absolute  republicanism  era  republic  combiuf;d  with 
some  of  the  elements  of  monarchy  V" 

"  Just  so,"  said  CromweU  ;  "  shall  we  then  establish  a  complete  re- 
public, or  one  qualified  by  some  monarchical  principles  and  monar- 
chical authority  ?  And  in  the  latter  case,  in  whose  hands  shall  we 
place  the  powt'r  thus  l)orro wed -from  the  crown  V" 

Widdrington  argued  for  a  mi.xed  government,  which  should  com- 
bine republican  liberty  and  m.onarcbical  authority,  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  natural  possessor,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  decapitated  king.  Widdrington,  who  was  a  llatterer,  and  of 
a  gentle  disposition,  would  not  have  made  suidi  a  proposal  before 
Cromwell  if  he  could  have  divined  that  the  dictator  possessed  an  in- 
satiable ambition  in  himself,  which  would  never  allow  him  to  pardon 
this  suggestion. 

"  ItTs  a  delicate  question."  .said  Fleetwood,  without  compromising 
himself  further. 

The  lord  chancellor,  St.  John,  declaied  that  m  his  opinion,  unless 
they  desired  to  undermine  all  the  old  laws  and  customs  of  the  nation, 
a  large  portion  of  monaichical  power  would  be  necessary  in  any  gov- 
ernment that  they  might  establish. 

"  There  would,  in  fact,  be  a  strange  overturning  of  all  thimrs,*' said 
the  speaker,  "  if  in  our  government  there  were  nut  something  of  the 
monarciiical  character. " 

Desborough,  Cromwell's  relative  and  a  colonel  in  the  arm3%  de- 
clared that  lie  saw  no  reason  why  England  should  not  govern  itself 
on  republican  principles,  after  the  (;.xample  of  so  many  other  ancient 
and  modern  nations. 

Colonel  Wlialley  pronounced  with  his  military  colleague  in  favor 
of  pure  republicanism.  "  The  eldest  son  of  our  king  is  in  arms 
against  us,"  .said  lie  ,  "  his  second  sun  is  equally  our  enemy,  and  yet 
you  delii)erate." 

"  But  the  king's  tliird  sou,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  is  in  our 
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hands  "  reioined  Widdrington  ;  "  be  is  too  young  to  have  raised  his 
hand  against  us,  or  to  have  been  infected  by  the  principles  of  our 

enemies."  ,  ,  ,,  t  ,. 

"  The  two  eldest  sons  can  be  summoned  to  attend  the  parliament 

upon  an  appointed  day,  and  debate  with  them  upon  the  conditions  of 

a^ree  monarchical  government,"  said  Whitelocke,  without  fearing  to 

offend  Cromwell.  ,      •     ,  •    * 

Cromwell  hitherto  silent  and  unmoved,  now  spoke  in  his  turn.  , 
"  That  would  beaditficult  negotiation,"  said  he  ;  "  nevertheless  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  impossible,  provided  our  rights  as  Englishmen 
as  well  as  Christians  are  secured  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  liberal 
constitution,  with  a  strong  dose  of  monarchical  principles  in  it,  would 
be  the  salvation  of  England  and  religion." 

Still  niey  arrived  at  no  conclusion.  Cromwell  appeared  to  lean 
toward  the  republic  consolidated  by  monarchical  authority,  contded 
to  one  of  the  king's  sons  :  a  government  which  would  have  assured 
to  himself  the  long  guardianship  of  a  child,  and  to  the  country  the 
peaceable  transmission  of  national  power  and  liberty. 

A  council,  entirely  selected  by  him  from  las  partisans  ana  most 
fanatical  friends  assembled,  and  constituted  a  republican  form  ot 
covernment  under  a  protector. 

One  individual  alone  possessed  all  the  executive  power  for  lite  ; 
this  was  Cromwell  :  aud  one  elected  body  retained  all  the  legislative 
authority  ;  this  was  the  parliament.  Such  was  in  its  simplicity  the 
whole  mechanism  of  the  English  constitution— an  actual  dictator, 
with  a  move  acceptable  and  specious  luuue,  which  disguised  servitudo 
under  the   appearance    of    confidence,   and  power  under  that  ot 

^'^AU  the.  prerogatives  of  royalty  devolved  upon  Cromwell,  even  that 
of  dissolving  parliament  and  of  appointing  a  new  election  m  case  of 
a  coullict  between  the  two  powers.  He  had,  moreover,  the  almost 
dynastic  privilege  of  naming  his  successor.  He  had  sons  ;  what 
therefore,  was  wanting  to  his  actual  royalty  but  the  crown  Y  Cromwell 
sufficiently  showed  b^^  the  ten  years  of  his  absolute  goyeriiment  that 
he  was  far  from  desiring  it.  Though  he  felt  himself  the  elect  o^  irod, 
chosen  by  inspiration  to  govern  his  peoi)le,  he  by  no  means  lelt  tha' 
tiie  same  inspiration  extended  to  his  family.  He  took  only  trom  the 
nation  that  which  he  believed  lie  received  from  heaven— the  responsi- 
bility  of  governing  for  life— trusting  the  rest  to  other  divine  inspira- 
tions whu'h  wouiil  raise  up  successors  eiiuaiiy  inspired  with  himself. 
In  studyin"-  attentivelv  his  conduct,  we  lindhis  entire  sect  revealed 
in  his  politics.  It  was  "then  more  difficult  for  him  to  elude  tlu;  title 
of  kin--  than  to  accept  it.  The  parliament  would  gladly  have  i)la('ed 
liim  or"  the  throne  to  fortify  tliemsclves  against  the  army  ;  the  army 
almost  forced  it  upon  him  to  deliver  themselves  finin  the  parliament. 
In  Cromw(;irs  speeches  before  the  newly-elected  house,  W(;  Imd  tho 
truth  of  all  his  belf-denial.     Fur  from  desiriug  a  higlier  title,  he  eveu 
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tried  to  release  himself  from  that  of  protector,  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  accept.  „   .     ^       .  j    c  *i- 

"  TIk-  members  of  the  council,  of  the  Commons,  and  of  the  army, 
who  have  debated,"  said  he,  "  in  my  absence  upon  tliis  constitution, 
did  not  communicate  their  plan  to  me  luitil  it  had  been  deliberately 
and  ripely  considered  bv  them.  I  opposed  repeated  delays  and  re- 
fusals to  their  proposals!  They  showed  me  plainly  that  it  I  did  not 
chan"-e  the  present  government  all  would  be  involved  m  contusion 
ruin,°and  civil  war  f  1  was,  llierefoie,  obliged  to  consent,  m  spite  of 
mv  cireat  repugnance,  to  assume  a  new  title.  All  went  well,  i 
wished  for  no  liiore  ;  1  was  satisfied  with  my  position.  I  possessed 
arbitrary  power  in  the  general  command  of  the  national  army  ;  and 
I  venture  to  say,  with  the  approbation  of  both  army  and  people  i 
believe,  in  all  sincerity,  that  1  should  have  been  more  acceptable  to 
them  if  I  had  remained  as  I  was.  and  had  declined  this  title  ot  pro- 
tector  I  call  upon  the  members  of  this  assembly,  the  olhcers  ot  the 
army  and  tlie  people,  to  bear  witness  to  my  resistance,  even  to  the 
point  of  doing  violence  to  my  own  feelings.  Let  them  spealc  ;  Jet 
them  proclaim  this.  It  has  not  been  done  in  a  corner  but  in  open 
day  and  applauded  by  a  large  majority  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  believed  on  my  own  word,  to  be  my  own  witness  ;  let  "i"  Peo- 
ple of  En"-land  be  my  testimonies  !  However,  I  swear  to  upliokl  tins 
constitution,  and  consent  to  be  dragged  upon  a  hurdle  from  my  toml), 
and  buried  in  infamy,  if  I  suifer  it  to  be  violated.  ^V  e  arc  ost  in  dis- 
putes carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  UhcrUj  ofEivjlamU^  fhis  liberty 
God  alone  can  give  to  us.  Henceforward  none  are  privileged  before 
God  or  man.  The  plenitude  of  legislative  power  belongs  to  us.  i 
am  bound  to  obey  you  if  you  do  not  listen  to  my  remonstrances  ;  1 
shall  first  remark  upon  your  laws,  and  then  I  must  submit.  _  _ 

He  kept  his  word  faithfully  ;  he  only  reserved  his  inspiration  as  his 
sole  prerogative  ;  and  as  often  as  he  saw  the  spirit  of  resislance  ot 
faction  o?of  languor  in  his  Houses  of  Commons,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  dissolve  them  as  he  had  dissolved  their  predecessor,  the  long  par- 
liament. •  „   ,  .  ,    .  .,  „  ,  . 

The  confined  space  that  the  nature  of  this  work  imposes  on  the  his- 
torian obliges  us  to  pass  over  some  of  the  less  impoitant  acts  ot  his 
administration.  This  interregnum  added  more  strength  and  pros- 
perity to  Entrland  than  the  nation  had  ever  experienced  under  her 
most  illustrious  monarchs.  Factions  had  recognized  the  aulhoi  ity  ot 
the  leader  of  factions.  Nothing  is  more  compliant  or  more  servile 
than  sulHUgated  parties.  As  they  are  generally  endowed  with  more 
insolence' tiian  strength,  and  more  passion  than  patriotism,  when  llie 
passion  is  exhau.sted^  within  them  factions  resemble  balloons,  whic 
appear  to  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  heavens,  and  are  contoun.kd 
with  the  stars  when  thev  ascend  in  their  inflation  ,  but  when  the  ga, 
evaporates  they  fall  collapsed  to  the  ground  and  a  child  may  liuU 
them  in  its  hand.     True  patriotism  and  the  real  spirit  ot  liberty  wer*? 
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not  aonibilated  even  by  the  ter.  years'  eclipse  of  parliamentary  fac- 
tions. 

The  English  nation,  proud  of  having  so  long  banished  kings  ■with- 
out being  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  without  internal 
divisions^  only  recalleJ  their  monarchs  upon  the  understanding  that 
those  prerogatives  and  dignities  of  the  people  were  seeured  which 
made  England  a  true  representative  republic,  with  a  royal  and  hered- 
itary protector,  the  crowning  glory  of  this  free  government.  The 
idea  was  borrowed  from  Cromwell  himself,  as  wo  have  seen  in  his 
conference  with  his  friends.  He  ruled  as  a  patriot,  wlio  only  thought 
of  the  greatness  and  power  of  his  country,  and  not  as  a  king.  Aviio 
would Tiave  been  reduced  to  temporize  with  different  parties  or  courts 
for  the  interests  of  his  kingdom.  He  had,  moreover,  through  the 
supreme  power  of  the  republic,  the  strength  to  accomplish  that  which 
was  beyond  the  power  of  kings.  Republics  hring  an  increase  of 
vitror  to  the  nation.  This  increase  multiplies  the  energy  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  collected  energy  of  the  people.  They  do  not  even 
find  that  impossible  which  has  palsied  the  resolution  of  twenty  mon- 
archies. Anonymous  and  irresponsible,  they  accomplish  by  the 
hands  of  all,  revolutions,  changes,  and  enterprises,  such  as  no  single 
royalty  could  ever  venture  to  dream  of. 

It  was  thus  that  Cromwell  had  conquered  a  king,  subjugated  an 
aristocracy,  put  an  end  to  religious  war,  crushed  the  Levellers,  re- 
pressed tlie  parliament,  established  liberty  of  conscience,  disciplined 
the  army,  formed  the  navy,  triimiphed  by  sea  over  Holland,  Soam, 
and  the  Genoese,  conquered  Jamaica  and  those  colonies  since  become 
empires  in  the  New  World  ;  obtained  possession  of  Dunkirk,  coun- 
terbalanced the  power  of  France,  and  obliged  the  ministers  of  the 
j'outhful  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  make  concessions  and  alliances 
with  him  ;  anrl  finally,  by  his  lieutenants  or  in  person,  annexed  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  to  Ei'igland  so  irrevocably  tliat  he  accomplished 
the  unifin  of  the  British  empire  by  this  federation  of  three  discordant 
kingdoms,  whose  struggles,  alliances,  skirmishes,  and  quarrels  con- 
tained the  germ  of  eternal  weakness,  and  tlireatened  destruction  to 
the  whole  fabric.  The  revolution  lent  iiim  its  aid  to  put  down  des- 
potism on  the  one  hand  and  factious  on  the  other,  and  to  accomplish 
a  complete  nationality. 

All  this  was  accDmplished  in  ten  years,  under  the  name  of  a  dicta- 
tor ;  but  in  reality  by  the  power  of  Hk;  rei)ublic,  whi(;h,  to  effect 
these  great  works,  had  become  concentrated,  incarnated,  and  disci- 
pliued  in  his  single  person.  This  n»ight  have  occurred  in  France  in 
17'J0,  if  the  French  l<evolulion  had  selected  a  dictator  for  life  from 
one  of  the  great  revolutionists  tuiimtited  by  fanaticism,  such  as  Alira- 
beau,  Lafayette,  or  Daiiton,  insiead  of  c:onfiding  to  a  soldier  the  laslc 
of  forming  a  new  empire  upon  the  olii  foundations. 

A  domestic  misfortune  struck  ( 'romwcll  to  the  heart  at  ihi?-:  exalted 
epoch  of  his  life  ;  and  we  are  asUjuished  to  behold  the  man  moved  to 
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tears  who  liart  witiifsscd  with  dry  eyes  the  unfortunate  Charles  the 
First  torn  from  liis  cliildren's  aims  to  perish  on  the  sralToId.  He 
lost  his  motiicr  at  the  acivanccd  a.ce  of  ninety-four.  Tliis  was  the 
Elizabeth  ^^tuart,  a  dcsceiidant  of  tiiat  race  of  kings  wliicii  her  sou 
had  dethioni'd.  ^hc  was  siiiccri'ly  veliii-ious.  motiicr  of  a  numerous 
familv,  the  source  of  tlieir  piety  and  tlie  nurse  of  their  virtues  ;  .she 
inspired  tiicm  witii  a  lively  passion  for  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  tiieir  sect  upheld,  and  enjoyed,  in  the  full  pcssession  of  her 
faculties,  the  mortal  fame,  but  above  all  the  heavenly  glory,  of  the 
greatest  of  her  sons,  the  Maccabieus  of  her  faith.  Ciorawell,  in  all 
his  greatness,  respected  and  regarded  his  mother  as  the  root  of  his 
heart,  his  belief,  and  his  destiny. 

"  The  Lord  Protector's  mother"  (wrote  at  this  date,  1654,  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Cromwell,  Thurloe),  "  died  last  night,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury old.  At  the  moment  when  she  was  about  to  expire  she  sum- 
moned her  .son  to  her  bedside,  and  extending  her  hands  to  bless  him, 
said,  '  Mny  the  .splendor  of  the  Lord's  countenance  continually  shine 
upon  you,  my  son.  J.Iay  he  sustain  you  in  adversity,  and  render 
your  strength  ecpial  to  the  great  things  which  the  Most  Mighty  has 
charged  you  to  accomplish,  to  the  glory  of  his  holy  name  and  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  My  dear  son,'  added  she,  dwelling  on  that 
name  in  which  she  gloried  even  in  her  dying  moments  ;  '  my  dear 
son,  I  leave  my  spirit  and  my  heart  with  you  ;  farewell  !  farewell  j ' 
and  she  fell  back,"  continued  Thurloe,  "uttering  her  last  sigh." 
Cromwell  burst  into  tears,  like  a  man  who  had  lost  a  portion  of  the 
light  which  illummaled  his  darkness.  His  mother,  who  loved  him 
as  a  son.  and  respected  him  as  the  cho.sen  instrument  of  (Jod,  lived 
with  him  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  but  in  a  reliied  and  unadorned 
apartment,  "not  wishing,"  as  she  said,  "to  appiopriate  to  herself 
and  her  other  children  that  .splendor  which  the  Lord  had  conferred 
upon  him  alone  ;"  but  which  resembled  only  the  furniture  of  au 
hotel,  to  which  she  did  not  desire  to  attach  her  heart  or  to  rely 
upon  it  for  the  future  subsistence  of  her  family.  Anxious  cares  dis- 
turbed her  days  and  nights  in  this  legal  palace,  and  she  regretted  her 
simple  country  farm  in  the  principality  of  Wales. 

The  hatred"  of  the  royalists,  the  jealousy  of  the  republicans,  the 
anirer  of  the  Levellers,  the  .sombre  faualicism  of  the  Presbyterians, 
the  vengeance  of  the  Irish  and  t^cotch,  the  plots  of  the  parliament, 
always  present  to  her  mind,  showed  her  the  poniard  or  the  pistol  of 
the  assassin  aimed  incessantly  at  the  heart  of  her  son.  Although 
^  she  had  formerly  been  courageous,  .she  could  not  latterly  hear  the 
:  report  of  tiiearms  in  the  couit  Avithout  shuddering  and  running  to 
Cromwell's  apartments,  to  assure  herself  of  his  safety.  Cromwell 
caused  his  mother  to  be  buried  with  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  queen, 
more  as  a  proof  of  his  tilial  ])iety  than  of  his  ostentation.  8he  Avas 
interred  in  the  midst  of  royal  and  illustritms  dust,  under  the  porch  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  llie  St.  Denis  of  British  dynasties  and  departed 
heroism. 
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Cromwell  had  himself  thoui;ht  for  some  years  tliat  he  should  per- 
ish  by  assassiuation.  He  wore  a  cuirass  uuder  liis  clothes,  aud  car- 
ried defensive  arms  within  reacli  of  his  hand.  He  never  slept  long 
in  the  same  room  in  the  palace,  continually  changing  his  bed-cham- 
ber to  mislead  domestic  treason  and  military  plots.  A  despot,  he 
suffered  the  punishment  of  tyrannv.  The  unseen  weight  of  the 
iiatred  whicU  he  had  accumulated  weighed  upon  his  imagination 
and  disturbed  his  sleep.  The  least  murmuring  in  the  army  appeared 
to  him  like  the  presage  of  a  rebellion  against  his  p^nver.  Sometimes 
he  punished,  sometimes  he  caressed  tho^e  of  his  lieutenants  whom  he 
suspected  would  revolt.  He  eucou.aged  Warwiclv,  flattered  Fair- 
fax, subdued  Iretou.  with  mucli  ditficiilty  reconciIe(l  the  republican 
Fleetwood,  who  had  married  one  of  his  daughters,  also  a  republican 
and  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  dictator  as  her  husband  ;  he  banished 
Monk  ;  he  trembled  before  the  intriguing  spirit  aud  popularity  of 
Lami)ert,  a  general  wlio  one  moment  sought  to  join  the  royalists,  the 
next  the  republicans,  and,  finally,  the  malcontents  of  the  army.  He 
feared  to  wound  or  alienate  the  military  section  by  dealing  liarshly 
with  this  ambitious  soldier.  He  compensated  for  I  he  command  he 
took  from  liini  by  a  pocketful  of  money,  which  secured  his  obedi- 
ence through  the  powerful  l)ouds  of  corruption.  But  parties  were 
too  much  divided  in  England  to  combine  in  a  mortal  conspiracy 
against  the  dictator,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lionian  senate  against 
Ctesar.  The  one  was  a  check  and  spy  upon  the  other.  Cromwell 
was  permitted  to  live  because  none  felt  certain  that  they  should 
protit  by  his  death.  Nevertheless  he  was  ( onscious  of  his  unpopu- 
larity ;  his  modest  ambition  aud  his  ten  speeches  to  the  different  par- 
liaments during  the  interregnum  attest  the  efforts,  sometimes  humil- 
iating, to  which  he  descended  to  obtain  ])ardoii  for  having  seized  the 
supreme  power.  We  should  be  inciipable  of  understanding  the  man 
if  we  were  not  accpiainted  with  his  style.  The  soul  speaks  in  the 
tongue.  We  comprehend  a  few  sentences  iu  this  deluge  of  phrase- 
ology. The  meaning  .seems  confounded  iu  a  n)ass  of  verbiage,  alter- 
nately cringing  aud  imperious.  We  see  throughout,  the  farmer 
promoted  to  the  throue  and  the  sectarian  converting  the  tribune 
into  a  pulpit  to  preach  to  his  congregations  after  he  ^has  subdued 
them.  •'  \\''liat  liad  lieconie,"  .said  he  in  his  first  speech  to  the 
unitf-il  represenlatives  of  the  three  kiug(!oms  alter  the  dissolution  of 
the  long  parliament ;  "  what  had  become,  before  your  time,  of  lho,se 
fundamental  j)rivilegcs  of  England,  lilu'rtj  of  con.scieiice  and  liberty 
of  citizenship?  Two  possessions,  for  which  it  is  as  honorable  and 
just  to  co.itend  as  for  any  of  the  l)ene(its  which  God  has  vouchsafed 
to  us  on  eartli.  Formerly  tiie  Hibic  c  luld  not  be  printed  without  the 
permission  ot  a  niagistraU;  !  Was  not  that  placing  the  free  faith  of 
the  peo|)l('  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislative  authority?  Was  it  not 
denying  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  this  nati(;u,  who  have;  received 
Uiose  unalienable  rights  with  theii-  blood?     Wlio  now  shall  dare  to 
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imnnso  siicli  restrictions  on  tlie  public  conscience  ?' '  He  fulminated, 
more  in  the  tone  of  u  prophet  Ihiin  a  statesman,  agamst  the  hlth 
munarchv  men  "  a  irlii;ious  and  political  sect  who  announced  llie  im- 
mediate  rei-u  of  Christ  upun  earlli.  returning  in  person  to  govern  hia 
chosen  people.  It  was  even  asserted  that  he  liad  already  appeared  m 
the  llesh  in  the  person  of  a  young  adventurer,  who  had  caused  him- 
self to  be  worshipped  under  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus.  1  hen  sud. 
denlv  he  passed  without  preparation  to  his  joy  at  seeing  before  him 
a  parliament  freely  elected.  "  Yes,"  declared  he,  with  warm  satis- 
facticm  "  I  see  before  me  a  free  parliament  !  Let  us  now  discuss 
a  little 'the  state  of  public  affairs."  He  then  proceeded  to  detail 
the  progress  and  success  of  his  operations  in  Holland,  1  ranee,  bpain, 
and  Portugal.  Finally,  he  dismissed  them  with  a  paternal  air, 
declaring  that  be  should  pray  for  them,  and  enjoining  every  man  to 
return  ntiickly  to  his  own  abode,  and  reflect  on  the  excellent  manage, 
ment  of  public  affairs,  which  he  was  going  to  submit  lor  their  con- 

^'^In'\he"'following  speech  he  dwells  bitterly  on  the  heavy  yoke 
which  the  public  safety  imposes  on  him,  so  contrary  to  his  own  de- 
Hire  "  I  declare  to  you,'  he  said,  "  in  the  candor  of  my  soul,  that  i 
love  not  the  post  in  which  I  am  placed.  I  have  said  this  already  in 
my  previous  interviews  with  you,  Yes.  I  have  said  to  you  I  have 
but  one  desire,  namely,  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty  with  others,  to  re- 
tire into  private  life,  to  be  relieved  from  my  charge.  1  have  dc- 
manded  this  again  and  again  !  And  let  God  judge  bet^yeen  me  and 
my  fellow-meS  if  1  have  uttered  falseliood  in  saymg  so  !  Many  liere 
run  attest  that  I  lie  not  !  But  if  I  speak  falsely  ,n  telling  you  what 
YOU  are  slow  to  believe,  if  I  utter  a  lie  or  act  the  hypocrite,  may 
heavenly  wrath  condemn  me  !  Let  men  without  charity,  who  judge 
of  others  by  themselves,  say  and  think  what  they  please,  1  repeat  to 
you  that  1  utter  the  truth.  But  alas!  I  ^■^''''^\.  f]^''';^^^''^' i''', 
ardently  desire,  what  my  soul  yearns  to  accomplish  !  Otheis  have 
decided  tliat  I  could  not  abandon  my  post  without  a  crime -i_  am, 
however,  unworthy  of  this  power  which  you  force  me  to  retam  m 
my  hands  ;  I  am  a  miserable  sinner  !"  He  then  rambled  into  an  in- 
coherent digression  on  the  state  of  affairs.  "  At  last,"  he  concluded, 
-  we  have  been  raised  up  for  the  welfare  of  this  nation  1  We  enjoy 
neace  at  home  and  peace  abroad  1"  . 

His  fourth  speeeli  comprises  a  vehement  reproach  against  thia 
sami  parliamenl.  wnieh  he  said  had  suffered  itself  to  become  cor- 
rupted l.v  the  old  factions,  and  which  he  suddenly  dissoved,  after 
having  balanced  for  two  hours  between  caresses  and  maledictions 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  spirit  which  soothed  and  the 
words  which  crushed.  ,  .  ,  v       •  ^ 

The  fifth  delivered  before  the  new  parliament,  is  a  raml)ling  jum- 
Ijlc  of  incoherencv,  which  lasted  for  four  hours  ;  at  this  distance  ot 
time  it  is  totally  incomprehensible,  and  finishes  by  the  recitation  ot 
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a  psalm.  "  I  confess,"  says  Cromwell,  "  that  I  have  been  diffuse  , 
1  know  that  I  have  tired  voii  ;  but  one  word  more  :  Yesterday  I  read 
a  psalm,  which  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce.  It  is  the 
sixty-sixth,  and  truly  a  most  instructive  and  applicable  one  in  our 
particular  circumstances.  I  call  upon  you  to  peruse  it  at  leisure— it 
commences  thus  :  '  Lord,  thou  wert  meTciful  to  man  ;  thou  hast 
redeemed  us  from  the  captivity  of  Jacob  ;  thou  hast  remitted  all  our 
sins.'  "  He  then  recited  the  entire  psalm  to  his  audilory,  and  closing 
his  JBible,  added,  "  Verily,  1  desire  that  this  psalm  may  be  engraved 
on  our  hearts  more  legibly  than  it  is  printed  in  this  book,  and  that  we 
may  all  cry  with  David,  '  It  is  thou,  Lord,  alone,  who  hast  done 
this  !  '  Let  us  to  the  w^ork,  my  friends,  with  courage  !"  continued 
he,  addressing  the  whole  house,  "  and  if  we  do  so  we  shall  joyfully 
sing  this  additional  psalm  :  '  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  our  enemies 
shall  be  confounrled. '  No  !  we  shall  fear  neither  the  pope  nor  the 
Spaniards,  nor  the  devil  himself  !  No  !  we  shall  not  tremble,  even 
though  the  plains  should  be  lifted  above  the  mountains,  and  the 
mountains  should  be  precipitated  into  the  ocean  !  God  is  with 
us  !— I  have  linished  !  I  have  linished  !"  he  exclaimed  at  last  ; 
"  I  have  said  all  that  I  had  to  say  t<)  you.  Get  you  gone  together, 
and  in  peace  to  your  own  dwellings  !" 

These  speeches,  of  which  we  have  given  only  a  few  textual  lines, 
lasted  for  hours  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow  their  meaning.  In  the 
same  voice  we  recognize  Tiberius,  iVIahomet,  a  soldier,  a  tyrant,  a 
patriot,  a  priest,  and  a  ma<Iman.  We  perceive  the  laborious  inspira- 
tion of  a  triple  scml,  which  seeks  its  own  idea  in  the  dark,  finds  it, 
loses  it,  finds  it  again,  and  keeps  its  auditors  floating  to  satiety,  be- 
tween terror,  weariness,  and  compassion.  When  the  language  of 
tyranny  ia  no  longer  brief,  like  the  stroke  of  its  will,  it  becomes  ridic- 
ulous. It  resembles  the  letters  from  Caprea;  to  the  Eoman  senate, 
oi  the  apperds  of  Bonapartj  vanquished  to  the  French  legislative 
body  in  181:3.  The  absolutism  which  seeks  to  make  itself  under- 
stood, or  to  enter  into  explanations  with  venal  senates  or  enslaved 
citizens,  becomes  embarrassed  in  its  own  sophisms,  mounts  into  the 
clouds  or  creeps  into  nothingness.  Silence  is  the  sole  eloquence  of 
tyranny,  because  it  admits  of  no  reply. 

Never  did  these  peculiar  characteristics  of  Cromwell's  oratory  dis- 
play themselves  rnnre  than  in  his  answers  to  the  parliament,  which 
thrice  offered  him  the  crown  in  1G.-).S.  The  first  time  it  wns  merely 
a  deputation,  who  came  to  api)riHehim,  in  his  own  private  apartment, 
of  the  intended  proposal.  Tlie  answer  and  the  interview  are  equally 
familiar  tons.  He  desires  not  the  title  of  king,  because  his  politi- 
cal inspiration  told  him  that  instead  of  increasing  his  actual  strength 
it  would  tend  to  de.stroy  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  dared  not  reject 
the  offer  with  too  peremi)tory  a  refusal,  because  his  generals,  more 
ambitious  tlian  himself,  would  insist  on  his  acceptance  of  the  throne, 
to  coinpromi.se  beyond  recall  his  grealneib   and  that  of  his  family, 
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Willi  llu'ir  own  fortuiios.  lie  dreadi'd  lost  in  discontent  for  his  de- 
nial, llicy  niiirht  offer  the  .sovereignly  to  some  otlicr  leader  in  the 
army,  more  daring  and  less  scnipidous  than  himself.  His  embar- 
rassineut  may  he  construed  in  his  words.  It  took  him  ei.i^ht  daj-'s 
and  a  thousand  cireumloculions  before  be  could  exivlain  himself. 

"  Gentlemen,"  replied  he,  on  the  first  day,  to  the  coutidential  dep- 
utation of  the  parliament,  "  1  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  my 
life  in  lire  (if  I  uiay  so  .'ipeak),  and  surrounded  by  commotions  ;  but 
all  that  has  happened  to  me  since  I  have  meddled  with  public  affairs 
for  the  general  good,  if  it  could  be  gathered  into  a  single  heap  and 
placed  before  me  in  one  view,  would  fail  to  strike  me  with  the  terror 
and  respect  for  God's  will  which  I  undergo  at  the  thought  of  this 
thing  you  now  mention,  and  tliis  title  you  offer  me!  Ihit  I  liave 
drawn  confidence  and  tramjuillity  in  every  crisis  of  my  past  life,  from 
the  conviction  that  the  heaviest  burdens  I  have  borne  have  been  im- 
posed upon  mc  by  Ilis  hand  without  my  own  participation.  Often 
have  I  felt  that  I  should  have  given  way  under  these  weighty  loads 
if  it  had  not  entered  into  the  views,  the  plans,  and  the  great  bounty 
of  the  I.ord  to  assist  me  in  sustaining  them.  If  then  I  should  suffer 
myself  to  deliver  you  an  answer  on  this  matter,  so  suddenly  and  vuiex- 
pectedly  brought  under  my  consideration,  without  feeling  that  this 
answer  is  suggested  to  my  heart  and  lips  l)y  Him  who  has  ever  been 
my  oracle  and  guide,  I  should  therein  exbil)it  to  you  a  slender  evi- 
dence of  my  wisdom.  To  accept  or  refuse  your  offer  in  one  word, 
from  desires  or  feelings  of  personal  interest,  would  savor  too  much 
of  the  flesh  and  of  human  appetite.  To  elevate  myself  to  this 
height  by  motives  of  aml)ition  or  vainglory  would  be  to  bring  down 
a  curse  upon  mvself,  upon  my  family,  and  upon  the  whole  empire. 
Better  would  it'be  that  I  had'never  been  born.  Leave  me  then  to 
seek  counsel  at  my  leisure,  of  God  and  my  own  conscience  ;  and  I 
hope  neither  the  declamations  of  a  light  and  thoughtless  people,  uor 
the  selfish  wishes  of  those  who  expect  to  become  great  in  my  great- 
ness, may  influence  my  decision,  of  which  I  shall  communicate  to  you 
the  result  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

Three  hours  afterward,  the  parliamentary  committee  returned  to 
press  for  his  answer.  It  was  m  many  respects  confused  and  unin- 
telligible. We  can  fancy  that  we  behold  the  embarrassed  motion  of 
Cajsarwhen  he  pushed  a^idc  the  crown  offeretl  to  him  by  Antony 
and  the  soldiers,  in  the  circus.  There  was,  as  yet.  no  decision. 
After  four  days  of  ureent  and  lepeated  entreaty  on  the  part  of  the 
parliament,  of  polite  but  significant  delays  on  that  of  the  protector, 
Cromwell  finallv  explained  himself  in  a  (leluge  of  words  : 

"  K)yaltv,"  said  he,  "is  composed  of  two  matters,  the  title  of 
king  and  the  functions  of  monarchy.  These  functions  are  eo  united 
by  "the  very  roots  to  an  old  form  of  legislation  that  all  our  laws 
would  fall  to  nothing  did  Ave  not  retain  in  their  appliance  a  portiun 
uf  the  kiugly  power.     But  as  to  the  title  of  king,  this  distinction  im- 
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plies  not  only  a  supreme  authority,  but,  I  may  venture  to  saJ^  an  au 
thority  partaking  of  the  divine  !  I  have  assumed  the  place  I  now 
occupy  1o  drive  awaj'  the  dangers  "which  threatened  my  couutr}',  and 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  I  shall  not  quibble  between  the  titles  of 
king  or  protector,  for  I  am  prepared  to  contiuue  in  your  service,  as 
either  of  these,  or  even  as  a  simple  c-onstable,  if  you  so  will  it,  the 
lowest  officer  in  the  land.  For,  ia  truth,  I  have  often  said  to  myself 
» that  1  am,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  constable,  maintaining  the 
I  order  and  peace  of  the  parish  !  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  j'ou  to  offer  or  for  me  to  accept  the  title  of  king, 
seeing  that  any  other  will  equally  answer  the  purpose  !" 

Then,  with  a  frank  confession,  too  humble  not  to  be  sincere,  "  Al- 
low me,"  he  added,  "  to  lay  open  my  heart  here,  aloud,  and  in  your 
presence.  At  the  moment  when  I  was  called  to  this  great  work, 
and  preferred  by  God  to  so  many  others  more  worthy  than  myself, 
what  was  I?  Nothing  more  than  a  simple  captain  of  dragoons  in  a 
regiment  of  miUtia.  ^\y  commanding  officer  was  a  dear  friend 
who  possessed  a  noble  nature,  and  whose  memory  I  know  you  cherish 
as  warmly  as  I  do  m\'self.  This  was  Air.  Hampden.  The  first  time 
I  found  myself  under  fire  with  him  I  saw  that  our  troops,  newly 
levied,  without  discipline,  and  composed  of  men  who  loved  not  God, 
were  beaten  in  every  encounter.  With  the  permission  of  Mr.  Hamp- 
den I  introduced  among  them  a  new  spirit,  a  spirit  of  zi-ai  and 
piety  ;  I  taught  them  to  fear  God.  From  that  day  forward  they 
were  invariably  victorious.     To  him  be  all  the  glory  ! 

"It  lias  ev»;r  been  thus,  it  will  ever  continue  to  be  thus,  gentle- 
men, Avith  the  government.  Zeal  and  piet}'  will  preserve  us  without 
a  king  !  Understand  me  Avell  ;  I  would  williogly  consent  to  become 
a  victim  for  the  sah'atiou  of  all  ;  but  I  do  not  think — no,  truly,  I  d!> 
not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  this  victim  should  bear  the  title  of 
a  king  ! ' ' 

Alas  !  he  had  unfortunately  thought  otherwi.se  in  the  case  of 
Charles  the  P^irst.  The  lilood  of  that  monarch  rose  up  too  late  and 
protested  against  his  words.  He  had  in  him  chosen  an  innocent  vic- 
tim, not  for  the  people,  but  for  the  army  ! 

liemor.se  began  to  weigh  upon  him.  It  has  been  said  that  to  ap- 
pease or  encourage  these  sensations,  while  the  debates  in  parliament 
held  tiie  crown,  as  it  were,  suspended  over  his  head,  he  descended 
into  the  vaults  of  Whitehall,  where  the  body  of  the  decapitaU'il 
Charles  the  First  had  been  temporarily  placed.  Did  he  go  to  seek  in 
this  spectacle  an  nracle  to  solve  his  doubts,  or  a  lesson  to  regulate  his 
ambition  ?  Did  he  go  to  implore  from  tlie  dead  a  pardon  for  the 
murder  he  had  permiltcd,  or  forgiveness  for  the  throne  and  life  of 
■which  he  had  deprived  him  V  AVe  cannot  say  ;  all  that  is  ccrlain  is 
that  he  raised  the  lid  of  the  colliti  which  inclosed  the  embalmed 
body  and  head  of  the  executed  monarch  ;  that  he  caused  all  wit- 
nesses to  absent  themselves,  and  that  he  remained  for  a  long  time 
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alone,  silently  looking  on  the  deceased— an  interview  of  stoical  firm- 
ness  if  not  <')f  repentance  ;  a  solemn  hour  of  reflection,  from  which 
he  must  have  returned  hardened  or  sliaken.  His  attendants  ob- 
served an  unwonted  paleness  on  his  features  and  a  melancholy  com. 
prcssion  of  iiis  lips.  Painting  has  often  revived  this  strange  scene. 
Some  have  recognized  in  it  the  triumph  of  ambition  over  its  victun  ; 
we  should  prefer  to  recognize  the  agony  of  the  remorseful  nuir- 

'  His  private  correspondence  at  this  lime  expresses  the  weariness  of 
aspirations  which  have  sounded  the  depths  of  human  grandeur,  and 
which  see  nothing  but  emptiness  in  a  destiny  so  aitparently  full. 
They  breathe  also  a  softening  of  the  heart,  which  slackens  the  sever- 
ity of  government.  "  Truly,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Fleetwood,  his 
son-in-law,  and  deputy  in  Scotland,  "  truly,  my  dear  Charles  I  have 
more  than  ever  need'of  the  help  and  prayers  of  my  Christian  friends. 
Each  party  wishes  me  to  adopt  their  own  views.  The  spirit  o.  gen- 
tleness which  I  feel  within  me  at  present  pleases  none  of  them.  1  may 
say  with  sinceritv,  my  life  has  been  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  Persuade  our  friends  who  are  with  you  to  become  very 
moderate.  If  the  Lord's  day  approaches,  as  many  maintain  our 
moderation  ought  so  much  the  more  to  manifest  itself.  In  my  heav- 
iness I  am  ready  to  exclaim,  '  Why  have  I  not  the  wings  of  a 
dove'  that  I  might  flee  away  V '  But  I  fear  me,  this  is  a  iiiost  culpa- 
ble impatience. '  I  bless  the  Lord  that  I  possess  in  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren ties  which  attach  me  to  life  !  Pardon  me,  if  I  have  discovered 
to  you  mv  inmost  thoughts.  Give  my  love  to  your  dear  wife,  and 
my  blessin"-,  if  it  is  worth  anything,  to  your  infant  child.' 

In  the  niidst  of  these  heavenly  aspirations,  he  was  anxious  to  leave 
independent  fortunes  to  his  sons  and  daughters.  The  large  income 
allotted  by  parliament  to  maintain  the  splendor  of  his  rank,  his  hered- 
itary estate  and  the  austere  economy  of  his  habits,  had  enabled  him 
to  acquire  some  private  property.  The  list  of  his  possessions  is  con- 
tained in  his  letters  to  his  son  Richard.  They  comprise  twelve 
domains,  producing  an  annual  rent  of  a))out  mU.  "Of  wliat  con.se- 
Quence  is  this,"  he  said  sometimes  ;  "  I  leave  to  my  family  the  favor 
of  God  who  has  elevated  me  from  nothing  to  the  height  on  whicli  1 
am  placed."     It  would  seem  as  if  he  anticipated  his  approacliing 

Those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  were  sensible  of  it  thern- 
selves  The  Quaker  Fox,  one  of  the  founders  of  that  pious  and  phil- 
osophic sect,  who  ccmprise  all  theology  in  charily,  ^yas  in  the  habit 
of  familiar  intercourse  with  Cromwell.  About  this  time  he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  friends  as  follows  :  "  Yesterday  I  met  Cromwe  1  in  llie 
park  of  Hampton  Court;  he  was  on  Jiorseback,  attended  by  his 
Lniards  Before  I  approached  him  I  perceived  that  there  came  from 
him  an  odor  of  death.  When  we  drew  near  to  each  other  I  noticed 
the  paleness  of  the  grave  upon  his  face.     Ho  stopped,  and  I  spoKe  to 
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him  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Friends  (Quakers),  usinj?  the  words 
■which  the  Lord  suggested  to  my  lips.  He  replied,  '  Come  and  see 
me  to-morrow. '  On  the  following  day  1  went  to  Hampton  Court, 
and  -was  informed  that  he  was  ill.  From  that  day  1  never  saw  him 
more." 

Hampton  Court,  the  magnificent  feudal  residence  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  an  abode  which  by  its  melancholy  and  monastic  gran- 
deur was  v>-ell  suited  to  the  temperament  of  Cromwell.  The  cha- 
teau, flanked  by  large  towers  resembling  the  bastions  of  a  fortress, 
was  crowned  with  battlements,  blackened  incessantly  by  broods  of 
rooks.  It  stood  on  the  border  of  vast  forests,  luxurious  produce  of 
the  soil,  so  dear  to  the  Saxon  race.  The  aged  oaks  of  the  extensive 
park  appeared  to  assume  the  majesty  of  a  royal  vegetation,  to  accord 
with  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  castle.  Long  avenues,  veiled  in 
shadow  and  mist,  terminated  in  a  perspective  of  green  meadow, 
silently  traversed  h\  herds  of  lame  deer.  Narrow,  low  portals  with 
pointed  arches,  reseml>Iing  the  apertures  of  a  cavern  in  the  solid 
rock,  gave  admission  to  subterraneous  apartments,  guard-rooms  and 
vaulted  fencing-schools,  decorated  with  devices  of  ancient  armor, 
escutcheons,  and  knightly  banners.  Everything  breathed  that  mis- 
trustful superiority  which  creates  a  void  round  monarchs,  either 
thr:>ugh  respect  or  terror.  Hampton  Court  was  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Cromwell,  but  at  tiie  period  of  which  we  are  writing  he 
wau  detained  there  as  much  by  pain  as  relaxation. 

Providence,  as  often  happens  to  exalted  individuals,  had  deter- 
mined to  inflict  the  expiation  of  his  prosperous  fortunes,  throudi  the 
medium  of  his  own  family.  Several  daughters  liad  embellislied  his 
domestic  hearth.  The  eldest  was  married  to  Lord  Falconbridge,  the 
second  to  Fleetwood,  the  third  to  Claypole,  while  the  fourth 'and 
youngest  was  already,  at  seventeen,  the  widow  of  Lord  Rich,  grand- 
son of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  an  old  companion-in-arms  of  the  protec- 
tor. The  grief  of  this  young  woman,  the  favorite  of  her  mother, 
saddened  the  internal  happmess  of  the  circle  at  Hampton  Court. 
Fleetwood,  a  moody  repuljlican,  ever  divided  between  the  ascen- 
dency of  Cromwell,  to  wliich  he  submitted  with  a  pang  of  conscience, 
and  the  pure  democratical  opinions  which  saw  individual  tyranny  ic, 
the  protectorate,  continually  reproaciied  his  father-in-law  with  hav- 
ing ab.sorbed  the  repubiif'  wliieli  he  appeared  to  .save.  Between  fanat. 
ici.sm  and  alfecliou  he  had  dniwn  over  his  vouiig  wife  to  join  in  his 
discontented  murmurs.  Lady  Fleetwood,  like  the  second  iJrutus,  ex- 
])erienced  at  tin;  same  time  an  invincible  attachment  and  repugnance 
to  her  father,  who  ha<l  become  the  tyrant  of  his  country,  llie  ties 
of  blood  and  the  spirit  of  .sectarianism  divided  her  heart.  Siie  embit- 
tered the  life  of  the  protector  by  incc^^sant  reproaches.  Cromwell, 
surrounded  by  the  f'ares  of  gov<!rnment,  was  at  the  same  time  beset 
by  the  inveetives  of  his  r('i)ubli(an  daughler  against  liis  absolute 
mcii-sures,  and  treml^led  to  di.scover  the  hand  of  Fleetwood  and  hia 

A.n-ir, 
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wife  in  some  hostile  machinalinns.  The  deprecatory  tone  of  liis  let- 
ters  to  Lady  Fleetwood  describes  the  iinguish  endured  by  this  father, 
compelled  to  ju^^lify  his  actions  to  liis  oavu  family,  when  England  and 
all  Europe  trembled  at  his  nod.  But  this  cluld  of  Cromwell,  per 
petuully  agitated  by  remorse  for  ruined  liberty,  never  remained  long 
silent  under  his  urgent  remonstrances.  It  was  necessary  to  convince 
her,  for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  punish.  She  was,  in  truth,  the 
Nemesis  of  her  father.  ' 

llis  daughter  Elizabeth,  Lady  Claypole,  became  his  consoling 
spirit.  This  young  and  amiable  female,  in  grace,  in  mind,  in  senti- 
ment, was  endowed  with  every  quality  which  justifies  the  prefer- 
ence, or,  we  should  rather  say,  the  admiration  by  which  Cromwell 
distinguished  her.  The  royalist  historian,  Hume,  who  can  scarcely 
be  suspected  of  flattery,  or  even  of  justice,  when  speaking  of  the 
family  of  the  murderer  of  his  king,  acknowledges  that  Lady  Claypole 
possessed  charms  and  virtue  suflicient  to  excuse  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world.  One  of  those  cruel  fatalities  which  resemble 
chance,  but  are  in  fact  ordained  chastisements  of  tyraimy,  had  re- 
cently pierced  the  heart  of  this  accomplished  woman  ahuost  to  death, 
and  excited  between  her  and  her  father  a  tragical  family  dissension, 
in  which  nature,  torn  by  two  conflicting  feelings  (like  Camille,* 
divided  between  her  country  and  her  lover),  is  unable  to  renounce 
one  without  betraying  the  other.  Death  is  the  only  issue  of  such  an 
awful  predicament.  In  one  of  the  recent  royalist  conspiracies 
against  the  authority  of  the  protector,  a  young  Caralier  (the  name 
commonly  applied  to  the  partisans  of  Charles  the  Second)  had 
been  condemned  to  death.  Cromwell  had  the  ])ower  of  mercy, 
which  he  Avould  have  exercised  if  the  guilty  prisoner,  for  whom 
he  was  aware  liis  daughter  felt  the  warmest  interest,  would  have 
afforded  him  the  least  pretext  for  clemency,  by  even  a  qualified 
submission.  But  the  intrepid  Ilewett  (such  was  the  name  of 
the  criminal)  had  defied  the  protector  on  his  trial,  as  he  had  l)raved 
the  danger  in  the  conspiracy.  Cromwell,  deaf  for  the  first  time 
to  the  .siipplications,  the  sobs,  and  despair  of  his  daughter  pros- 
trated at  his  feel,  imploring  the  lite  of  a  man  who  was  dear  to  her, 
ordered  the  execution  to  proceed.  Lady  Claypole  felt  herself  stricken 
mortally  by  the  same  blow.  Cromwell  had  slain  his  daughter  through 
the  heart  of  one  of  his  enemies.  Elizabeth,  sinking  under  a  deadly 
weakness,  returned  to  Hampton  Court  to  receive  the  tender  cares  ot 
her  mother  and  sisters,  and  only  roused  herself  from  her  stupor  tu  re- 
proach her  father  with  the  blood  of  his  victim.  Her  lamentable  im- 
precations, interrupted  by  the  remorse  and  returning  tenderness  of 
her  father,  filled  the  palace  with  trouble,  mystery,  and  consternation. 
The  life  of  Lady  Cllaypole  rapidly  consumed  itself  in  these  sad  alter- 
nations  of  tears  and  maledictions.     Cromwell  was  consumed  by  an- 
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guisli,  fruitless  supplication,  and  unavailing  repentance.  He  felt  that 
Uis  cruelty  had  made  him  hated  by  the  being  whom  he  loved  most 
on  earth  ;  and,  to  complete  his  agonj',  he  himself  had  launched  the 
bolt  against  his  child.  Thus  the  republic  that  he  had  de- 
ceived on  the  one  hand  and  the  ro^^alty  he  had  martyred  on  the 
other  seized  on  the  fanaticism  and  feelings  of  his  two  daughters,  to 
revenge  on  his  own  heart  and  under  his  domestic  roof  the  ambition 
and  inhumanity  with  which  he  had  trampled  on  both.  He  presented 
a  modern  Alrides,  a])parently  at  the  summit  of  prosperitj^  but  in  fact 
an  object  of  compassion  to  his  most  implacable  enemies.  Lady  Clay- 
pole  died  in  his  arms  at  Hampton  Court,  toward  the  end  of  165B. 
With  her  last  words  she  forgave  her  father,  but  nature  refused  to 
ratify  the  pardon.  From  the  day  when  he  buried  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter he  languished  toward  his  end,  and  his  own  hours  were  num- 
bered. 

Although  he  was  robust  in  appearance,  and  his  green  maturity  of 
fifty-nine,  maintained  by  warlike  exercises,  sobriety,  aud  chastity, 
had  enabled  him  to  preserve  the  activity  and  vigor  of  his  j'outh, 
disgust  of  life,  that  paralysis  of  tlie  soul,  inclosed  a  decayed  heart  in 
a  healthy  body.  He  seemed  no  longer  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  government  or  in  the  divisions  of  his  own  family.  His 
confidential  friends  endeavored  to  direct  his  thouglits  from  the  grave 
of  his  daughter,  by  inducing  him  to  change  the  scene  aud  vary  his 
occupations  so  as  to  dissipate  the  depressing  moral  atmosphere  which 
surrounded  him.  His  secretary,  Thurloe,  and  others  of  his  most 
trusted  adherents,  in  concert  with  his  wife,  contrived,  without  his 
knowleilge,  reviiiws,  hunting-])arties,  races,  and  avocations  of  duty 
or  amusement  to  distract  or  occupy  his  attention.  Tiiey  took  him 
back  to  Loudon,  but  he  found  the  city  even  more  distasteful  than  the 
country.  They  thought  to  reanimate  his  languor  by  repasts  in  the 
open  air,  brought  by  his  servants  from  the  house,  and  prepared  on 
the  gra.ss  under  the  shadow  of  the  finest  trees,  and  in  his'  favorite 
spots.  His  earliest  taste,  the  love  of  rural  nature  and  of  the  animals 
of  the  field,  was  the  last  that  remained  in  his  closing  hours.  Tlte 
gentleman  farmer  and  trainer  of  cattle  again  broke  forth  under  the 
master  of  an  empire.  The  Bible  and  the  patriarchal  life,  to  which  ho 
constantly  alluded,  associated  themselves  in  his  mind  with  the  re- 
meml)rances  of  rural  occupations,  which  he  regretted  even  in  the 
hi()lendors  of  a  palace  :  he  often  exclaimed,  as  Dauton  did  long  after- 
ward, "  Happy  is  he  who  lives  under  a  thatched  roof  and  cultivates 
liis  own  field  !"    • 

One  morning,  when  Thurloe  and  the  attendants  of  Cromwell  had 
spread  his  meal  on  the  ground,  under  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of  mag. 
nificent  oaks,  more  distant  from  the  neighl)oring  city  and  thicker 
than  at  present,  he  felt  his  spirits  lighter  and  more  serene  than  usual, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  day  intluit  delight- 
ful solitude.     He  ordered  his  grooms  to  bring  out  six  fine  bay  horses. 
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wlucli  the  States  of  Hollixnd  had  lately  sent  liim  as  a  present,  to  try 
llicin  in  liarness  in  one  of  tlie  avenues  of  the  park.  Two  postiliona 
mounted  the  leaders.  Cromwell  desired  Thurloe  to  seat  himself  ip 
the  carriaue,  while  he  ascended  the  bo.K  and  took  the  reins  in  his 
own  hands.  The  liery  and  unbroken  animals  began  to  rear,  threw 
their  riders,  and  ran  away  with  the  light  vehicle,  which  they  dashed 
against  a  tree,  and  Cromwell  was  violently  precipitated  to  the  ground. 
In  his  fall  a  loaded  pistol  went  olT,  which  he  always  carried  concealed 
imder  liis  clothes.  For  a  moment  he  was  dragged  along  on  the 
cravel,  entangled  with  the  broken  carriage.  Although  he  escaped 
without  a  wound,  his  fall,  the  explosion  of  the  pistol,  revealing  to 
those  about  him  his  precautionary  terrors,  the  sarcastic  remarks  to 
■which  this  mishap  gave  rise,  all  appeared  to  him  ominous  of  evd,  a^d 
caused  a  sudden  shock  which  he  concealed  with  difficulty.  He 
affected,  notwithstanding,  to  laugh  at  the  accident,  and  said  to  Thur- 
loe, "  It  is  easier  to  conduct  a  government  than  to  drive  a  team  ot 
horses !"  .  j,  ■.- 

He  returned  to  Ilatnpton  Court,  and  the  constant  image  ot  his 
cherished  daughter  appeared  to  people  those  halls,  which  her  presence 
no  longer  animated,  with  remembrances  less  painful  than  oblivion. 
lie  wa^s  prayed  for  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  :  by  the  puritans, 
for  their  prophet  ;  by  the  republicans,  for  their  champion  ;  by  the 
patriots,  for  the  bulwark  of  their  country.  The  antechambers 
resounded  with  the  murmured  applications  of  preachers,  chaplains, 
fanatics,  personal  friends,  and  meml)ers  of  his  own  family— all  be- 
seeching God  to  spare  the  life  of  their  saint.  Whitehall  resembled 
more  a  sanctuary  than  a  palace.  The  same  spirit  of  mystical  inspira- 
tion which  had  conducted  him  there  governed  him  in  the  last  moments 
of  his  residence.  He  discoursed  only  of  religion,  and  never  alluded 
to  politics,  so  much  more  was  he  occupied  by  the  thoughts  of  eternal 
salvation  than  of  prolonging  his  earthly  power. 

He  had  designated  his  son  Richard  as  his  successor  (m  a  sealed 
paper  which  had  si«ce  gone  astray),  on  the  same  day  when  he  had 
been  named  protector.  Those  who  now  surrounded  him  wished  him 
to  renew  this  act,  but  he  appeared  either  indilferent  or  unwilling  to 
do  so  At  last,  when  he  was  asked,  in  tlie  presence  of  witnesses,  if  it 
was  not  his  will  that  his  son  Kichard  should  succeed  him.  Yes, 
he  muttered,  with  a  single  affirmative  motion  of  his  head,  and  imme- 
diately changed  the  subject  of  conversation.  It  was  evident  that 
this  man,  impressed  with  the  vicissitudes  of  government  and  the 
fickleness  of  the  people,  attached  but  little  importiftice  to  the  will  of 
a  dictator,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  Providence  the  fate  of  his  author- 
ity after  his  dealii.  "God  will  govern  by  the  instrument  that  he 
may  please  to  .select,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  he  alone  who  has  given  me 
power  over  his  people. "  He  believed  that  he  had  left  this  document 
at  Hampton  Court,  where  messengers  were  dispatched  to  seek  it  l.ni 
without  success,  and  the  topic  was  never  again  adverted  to. 
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Riehard,  who  resided  usually  in  the  country,  in  the  paternal  man- 
sion of  his  wife,  hastened  to  London,  with  his  sisters  and  brofeers-in- 
iaw,  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  the  chief  of  tlie  family.  He  seemed 
as  inditlereut  as  his  father  as  to  the  hereditary  succession  of  liis 
office,  for  which  he  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  ambition.  Tlie 
whole  generation,  left  by  the  protector  in  the  mediocrity  of  private 
life,  appeared  ready  to  return  to  it,  as  actors  quit  the  stage  when  the 
drama  is  over.  They  had  neither  acquired  hatred  nor  envy  by  inso- 
lence or  pride.  Like  the  children  of  Sylla,  who  mixed  unnoticed 
with  the  crowd,  the  tender  affection  of  his  united  family  and  their 
unfeigned  tears  constituted  the  only  funeral  pomp  which  waited 
round  the  couch  of  the  protector. 

A  slow  intermittent  fever  seized  him.  He  struggled  with  the  first 
attack  so  successfully  that  no  one  about  him  suspected  he  was  seri- 
ously ill.  The  fever  became  tertian  and  more  acute  ;  his  strength 
was  rapidly  giving  way.  The  physicians  summoned  from  London 
attributed  the  disease  to  the  bad  air  engendered  by  the  marshy  and 
ill-drained  bank-;  of  the  Thames,  which  joined  the  gardens  of  H.amp- 
ton  Court.  He  was  l)rought  back  to  Whitehall,  as  if  Providence  had 
decreed  that  he  should  die  before  the  same  window  of  the  same 
palace,  in  front  of  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  constructed,  ten  years 
before,  the  scalTold  of  his  royal  victim. 

Cromwell  never  rose  again  from  the  bed  on  which  he  was  placed 
when  he  returned  to  London.  His  acts  and  words,  during  his  long 
agony,  have  been  wildl}^  misrepresented,  according  to  the  feelings  of 
the  different  parties  who  sought  revenge  for  his  life  or  who  gloried 
in  his  death.  A  new  document,  equally  authentic  and  invaluable, 
notes  taken  without  his  knowledge,  calculating  every  hour  and  every 
sigh,  and  preserved  by  the  comptroller  of  his  liousehold,  who 
watched  him  day  and  night,  have  verified  beyond  dispute  his 
thoughts  and  expressions.  The  sentiments  expressed  in  these  last 
moments  speak  the  true  secrets  of  the  soul.  Death  unmasks  every 
face,  ami  liypocrisy  disappears  before  the  raised  finger  of  God. 

During  tfie  periods  between  the  paroxysms  of  the  fever,  he  occu- 
pied the  time  with  listening  to  passages  from  the  sacred  volume,  or 
by  a  resigned  or  despairing  reference  to  the  death  of  his  daughter. 
"  Read  to  me,'"  he  said  to  his  wife  in  one  of  those  intervals,  "  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippi-aiis. "  She  read  these  words:  "1 
know  bf)th  how  lo  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound  :  every- 
where and  in  all  things  I  am  instructed  Itoth  to  be  full  and  to  be 
liungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  sufTca-  need.  I  can  do  all  things 
throiigh  Christ,  which  strengtlieneth  me."  The  reader  paused 
"  That  verse,"  said  Cromwell,  "  once  saved  my  life  wIk'U  the  death 
of  my  eldest  born,  the  infant  Oliver,  pierced  my  heart  like  the  sharp 
blade  of  a  poniard.  Ah  !  8t.  Paul,"  he  continued,  "  you  are  entitled 
to  speak  thus,  for  you  answered  to  tlie  call  of  grace  !  But  1 — "  he 
broke  off,  but  after  a  .short  silence,  resuming  a  tone  of  confidence, 
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continued,  "  but  he  who  was  the  Saviour  of   Paul,  is  he  not  also 
mine'?" 

"  Do  not  weep  thus,"  said  lie  to  his  wife  and  children,  who  were 
sobbing  loudly  in  the  dianihor  ;  "  love  not  fhia  vain  world  ;  I  tell 
you  fi-oni  the"  brink  of  the  grave,  love  not  the  things  of  earth  !" 
There  was  a  moment  of  weakness  when  he  seemed  anxious  for  life. 
"  Is  there  no  one  here,"  he  demanded,  "  who  can  deliver  me  from 
this  danger?"  All  hesitated  to  answer.  "  Man  is  helpless,"  lie  con- 
tinued, "  God  can  do  whatever  he  pleases.  Are  there  none,  then, 
who  will  pray  with  me  '?" 

The  silent  motion  of  his  lips  was  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by 
indistinct  and  mj'stical  nmrnmrings  which  indicated  inward  suppli- 
cation. "  Lord,  thou  art  my  witness,  that  if  I  still  desire  to  live  it 
is  to  glorify  thy  name  and  to  complete  thy  work  !"  "  It  is  terrible, 
yea,  it  is  very  terrible,"  he  muttered  three  times  in  succession,  "  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  !"  "  Do  you  think,"  said  h(3  to 
his  chaplain,  "  that  a  man  W'ho  has  once  been  in  a  stale  of  grace  can 
ever  perish  eternally  V"  "  No,"  replied  the  chaplain,  "  there  is  no 
possibility  of  such  a  relapse."  "Then  I  am  safe,"  replied  Crom- 
well ;  "  for  at  one  time  I  am  confident  that  I  was  chosen."  All  his 
inquiries  tended  toward  futurity,  none  bore  reference  to  the  present 
life.  "  I  am  the  most  insignificant  of  mortals."  continued  he  after  a 
momentary  pause  ;  "  but  I  have  loved  God,  praised  be  his  name,  or 
rather  I  am  beloved  by  him  !" 

There  was  a  moment  when  the  dangerous  symptoms  of  his  malady 
were  supposed  to  have  subsided  ;  he  even  adopted  this  notion  him- 
self. Whitehall  and  the  churches  resounded  with  thanksgivings. 
The  respite  was  short,  for  the  fever  speedily  redoubled.  Several 
days  and  nights  were  passed  in  calm  exhaustion  or  incoherent  de- 
lirium. On  the  morning  of  the  aOth  of  August,  one  of  his  officers, 
looking  from  the  window,  recognized  the  republican  Ludlow,  ban- 
ished from  London,  who  happened  to  be  crossing  the  square.  Crom- 
well, informed  of  his  presence,  became  anxious  to  know  what  motive 
could  have  induced  Ludlow  to  have  the  audacity  to  show  himself  in 
the  capital,  and  to  pass  umler  the  very  windows  of  his  palace.  He 
sent  his  .son  Kichard  to  him,  to  endeavor  if  possible  to  fathom  the 
secret  views  of  his  party.  Ludlow  assured  Richard  Cromwell  that 
he  came  exclusively  on  private  ail'airs,  and  was  ignorant  when  he 
arrived  of  the  illness  of  the  protector.  He  promised  to  depart  from 
the  capital  on  that  same  day.  This  is  liie  Ludlow  who,  being  pro- 
scribed among  the  regicides  after  the  death  of  ('rcmwell,  retired  to 
grow  old  and  die  impenitently  at  Vevay,  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Lemau,  where  his  tomb  is  still  exhibited. 

Cromwell,  satisfied  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  republicans,  thought 
no  longer  but  of  making  a  religious  end.  The  inteudant  of  his 
chamber,  who  watched  by  him,  heard  him  offer  up  his  last  prayers  in 
detaclied  sentences,  and  iu  an  audible  tone.    For  his  own  satisfaction 
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he  noted  down  the  words  as  tliej'  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  dying 
potentate,  and  long  afterward  transmitted  tliem  to  history. 

"  Lord,  I  am  a  miserable  creature  !  But  by  thy  grace  I  am  in  the 
truth,  and  I  hope  to  appear  before  thee  in  behalf  of  this  people. 
Thou  has-t  selected  me,  although  unworthy,  to  be  the  instrument  of 
good  here  below,  and  to  have  rendered  service  to  my  brethren.  Many 
of  them  have  thought  too  favorably  of  my  strength,  while  many 
others  will  rejoice  that  I  am  cut  otf.  Continue,  O  Lord,  to  give  thy 
help  to  all  ;  endow  them  with  constancy  aud  a  right  understanding  ; 
render  through  them  the  name  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  more  and 
more  honored  upon  earth  ;  teach  them  who  trust  too  much  to  tliy 
instrument  to  rely  on  thee  alone.  Pardon  those  who  are  impatient 
to  trample  und.er  their  feet  this  worm  of  earth,  and  grant  me  a  night 
of  peace,  if  it  be  thy  good  pleasure." 

On  the  following  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and 
Worcester,  his  two  greatest  victories,  the  sound  of  the  military  music 
by  which  they  were  celebrated  penetrated  to  his  dying  chamber. 
"  I  could  wish,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  recall  my  life,  to  repeat  once 
more  those  services  for  the  nation  ;  but  my  day  is  over.  May  God 
contmue  ever  present  with  his  children." 

After  a  last  restless  night,  he  was  asked  if  he  wished  to  drink  or 
sleep.  "  Neither,"  he  replied,  "  but  to  pass  quickly  to  my  Father." 
B}'  sunrise  his  voice  failed,  but  he  was  still  observed  to  pray  in  an 
inarticulate  tone. 

The  equinoctial  gale,  which  had  commenced  on  the  preceding  day, 
now  swelled  into  a  storm  which  swept  over  England  with  the  effect 
of  an  earthquake.  The  carriages  which  conveyed  to  London  the 
friends  of  the  protector,  apprised  of  his  extreme  danger,  were  unable 
to  stem  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  took  refuge  in  the  inns  on  the 
road.  The  lofty  houses  of  London  undulated  like  vessels  tossed 
upon  the  ocean.  Roofs  Avere  carried  olf,  trees  that  had  stood  for 
centuries  in  Hyde  I^irk  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  prostrated  on 
the  ground  like  bundles  of  straw.  Cromwell  expired  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  this  convulsion  of  nature.  lie  de- 
parted as  he  was  born,  in  a  tempest.  Popular  superstition  recog- 
nized a  miracle  in  this  coincidence,  which  seemed  like  the  expiring 
efforts  of  the  elements  to  tear  from  life  and  empire  the  single  man 
who  was  capable  of  enduring  the  might  of  iMiglauil's  destiny,  an(i 
whose  decease  created  a  void  which  none  but  himself  could  till. 
(Jbedience  had  ijec;ome  so  habitual  and  fear  so  universally  survived 
his  power  that  no  opposing  faction  dareti  to  raise  its  head  in  presence 
of  his  remains  ;  his  enemies,  like  those  of  Caisar,  were  compelled  to 
.simulate  mourning  at  his  funeral.  Several  months  elapsed  bcforo 
England  felt  ilioroughly  convinced  thai  her  master  no  longer  existed, 
ana  ventured  to  exhibit  a  few  faint  throbs  of  liberty  after  such  a 
memorable  serwiiude.  If  at  tliat  time  there  had  been  found  an 
Antony  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  London,  aud  if  a 
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new  Octaviiis  had  appeared  in  Richard  Cromwell,  Ihc  Lower  Empire 
might  have  commenced  in  the  British  Islands.  But  llichard  abdi- 
cated after  a  very  short  exercise  of  power,  lie  had  formerly,  with 
tears,  embraccMl  his  father's  knees,  imploring  him  to  spare  the  heail 
of  (Charles  the  First,  llis  resignation  cost  him  nothing,  for  he  had 
exanuned  too  close)}'  the  price  of  supreme  power.  lie;  became  once 
more  a  simple  and  unostentatious  citizen,  enjoying,  in  the  trauquillity 
of  a  country  life,  his  obscuritj''  and  his  innocence. 

We  have  sought  to  describe  the  true  character  of  Cromwell,  rescued 
fron\  romance  and  restored  to  history.  This  supposed  actor  of  sixty 
becomes  a  veritable  man.  Former)}'  he  was  misapprehended,  now  he 
is  correctly  understood. 

A  great  man  is  ever  the  personification  of  the  spirit  which  breathes 
from  time  to  time  upon  his  age  and  country.  TliC  inspiration  of 
Scripture  predominated,  in  1000,  over  the  three  kingdoms.  Crom- 
Avell,  more  imbued  than  an}'  other  with  this  sentiment,  was  neither  a 
politician  nor  an  ambitious  conqueror,  nor  an  Octavius,  nor  a 
Caesar.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  a  sectarian  of  the 
greater  power  in  proportion  as  he  was  more  superstitious,  more  strict 
and  narrow  in  his  doctrines,  and  more  fanatical.  If  his  gcjnms  had 
surpassed  his  epoch  he  would  have  exercised  less  influence  over  the 
existing  generation.  His  nature  was  less  elevated  than  the  part 
assigned  to  him  ;  his  religious  bias  constituted  the  half  of  his  fortune. 
A  true  miiitury  Calvin,  holding  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the 
sword  in  the  oDier,  he  aimed  rather  at  salvation  than  temporal  em- 
pire. Historians,  hitherto  ill-informed,  have  mistalvcn  the  principle 
of  his  ambition.  It  was  the  feature  of  the  times.  All  the  factions  of 
that  age  were  religious,  as  all  those  of  the  present  day  are  political. 
In  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  in  the  North,  in  France,  in  Scotland,  in 
Ireland,  in  England,  all  parties  borrowed  their  convictions,  their 
divided  opinions,  their  opposin"-  fierceness  from  the  Bible,  which  had 
become  the  universal  oracle.  Interpreted  differently  by  tlie  different 
(Sects,  this  oracle  imparted  to  eacli  exposition  the  bitterness  of  a 
whism,  to  each  destiny  the  holiness  of  a  revelation,  to  each  leader  the 
authority  of  a  prophet,  to  eacli  victim  the  heroism  of  a  martyr,  and 
t)  each  conqueror  the  ferocity  of  an  executioner  offering  up  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  Deity.  A  paroxysm  of  mystical  fieuzy  had  seized  upon 
the  whole  Cliri.stian  world,  and  the  most  impassioned  trampled  upon 
the  rest.  Dauton  has  said  that  in  a  revolution  the  greatest  scoundrel 
must  gain  the  victory.  With  e(iua]  justice  it  may  l)e  observed  that 
in  religious  wars  the  most  superstitious  leader  will  win  the  day. 
When  that  leader  is  at  the  same  time  a  soldier,  and  inspires  his 
followers  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  tliere  is  no  longer  a  limit  to  his 
career  of  fortune.  He  subjects  the  people  by  the  army,  and  the  army 
by  the  superstitions  of  the  people  If  endowed  with  genius,  he  be- 
comes a  Mahomet  ;  a  Cromwell,  if  gifted  only  with  policy  and 
fanaticism. 
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It  becomes,  therefore,  impossible  to  deny  that  Cromwell  was  sin- 
cere. Sincerity  was  the  inciting  motive  of  his  elevation,  and,  without 
excusing,  completely  explains  his  crimes.  This  quality,  which  con- 
stituted his  virtue,  impressed  on  liis  actions,  faith,  devotednees,  en- 
thusiasm, consistency,  patriotism,  toleration,  austerity  of  manners, 
application  to  war  and  business,  coolness,  modesty,  piety,  denial  of 
personal  ambition  for  his  family,  and  all  those  patriarchal  and 
romantic  features  of  the  first  republic  which  characterized  his  life 
and  the  period  of  his  reign.  It  also  imparted  to  his  nature  tlie  im- 
placability of  a  religionist  who  believed  that  in  .striking  his  own  ene- 
mies he  was  smiting  the  enemies  of  God.  The  massacres  of  the  van- 
quished rebels  in  Ireland  and  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Charles  the 
First  exhibit  the  contrasted  extravagance  of  this  false  conscience.  In 
Cromwell  it  was  untempered  by  the  natural  clemency  wliicli  palliates 
in  the  first  Cajsar  the  barbarities  of  ambition.  "We  recognize  the  ue 
victis  of  the  sectarian,  the  demagogue,  and  the  soldier  united  in  the 
same  individual. 

Thus,  as  it  always  happens,  these  two  leading  crimes,  perpetuated 
without  pity,  rebounded  bat.k  upon  his  cause  ami  his  memory.  What 
did  Cromwell  desire  ?  A.s.suredly  not  tlie  throne,  for  we  have  seen 
that  it  was  frequeutl}' within  his  grasp,  and  he  rejected  it  that  Provi- 
dence alone  might  reign.  He  wished  to  secure  for  his  own  party,  the 
Independents,  full  religious  liberty  in  matters  of  faith,  guaranteed  by 
a  powerful  representation  of  the  people  ami  the  parliament,  and  i)re- 
sided  over  l)y  a  monarchical  form  of  government  at  the  head  of  this 
republic  of  saints.  This  is  the  direct  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
his  entire  life,  his  actions,  and  his  words. 

Now,  in  sparing  the  life  of  the  vanquished  sovereign,  and  in  con- 
cluding, either  with  him  or  his  sons,  a  national  compact,  a  new 
Magna  Charta,  establishing  religious  and  representative  freedom 
Ihroughoiit  England,  Cromwell  would  have  left  a  head  to  the  repub- 
lic, a  king  to  the  royalists,  an  all-powerful  parliament  to  the  people. 
and  a  victorious  independence  to  the  couseience  of  the  nation.  By 
putting  Charles  to  death  and  Ireland  to  the  sword  he  furnished  a 
never-iJying  grievance  to  the  supporters  of  the  throne,  martyrs  to  the 
))(^r.sccuted  faiths,  with  a  long  and  certain  reaction  to  absolute  power, 
the  e.stahn.shed  Protestantism  of  the  State,  and  the  followers  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  Cluirch.  He  prepared  the  inwvitable  return  of  the 
la.st  Stuaits,  for  dynasties  are  never  extinguished  in  blood  ;  they 
(.•xpire  rather  by  ali.sence.  His  .severity,  sooner  or  lat(M-,  recoiled 
upon  his  cause  and  tarnished  his  memory.  This  biblical  Marius  can 
never  he  ab.solved  from  Jiis  proscriptions.  After  mueh  slaughter, 
that  he  governed  well  and  wi.sely  caimot  bp,  disputed.  He  laid  the 
ff)undation3  of  (he  great  power  of  England,  l)oth  by  land  and  .sea. 
Ihit  nations,  who  are  often  uiigraK-ful  for  the  virtue  sacrilieed  in 
liioir  cause,  are  doubly  so  for  the  crimes  commilted  to  promoto 
their  grandeur.     Whatever  Uie  disciples  of  Ma^;hiavelli,  and  the  cou- 
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ventiou  may  say  to  the  coatrary,  there  are  such  tliiugs  as  national  ro- 
peulaiK-e  and  remorse,  whicli  perpetuate  themselves  with  mitionul 
history  Cromwell  deeply  wounded  the  conscience  and  humanity 
of  Euiiaud  bv  his  systematic  cruellies.  The  stains  of  the  royal  and 
plebeian  blood  which  he  shed  without  compunction,  have  indelibly 
imnrinted  themselves  on  his  name,  lie  has  left  a  lofty  but  an  un- 
pomilar  memory.  His  glory  belongs  to  England,  but  England  iii- 
cliues  to  suppress  it.  Her  historians,  her  orators,  her  painots  sel- 
dom refer  to  his  name,  and  evince  no  desire  to  have  it  paraded  bel ore 
them  They  blush  to  be  so  deeply  indebted  to  such  a  inan.  British 
patriotism,  which  cannot  historically  ignore  the  reality  «  "«  fJ'-J'f.^f ' 
nolitsby  the  basis  of  national  power  which  Cromwell  has  estao- 
ished  in  Europe,  but  at  the  same  lime  denies  his  P^^f^^^^^  ^;  J^^^;. '^^'^ 
■leknowled.res  the  woik  but  repudiates  the  workman.  Ihe  name 
of  Cromwell,  in  the  acceptation  of  the  English  people,  resembles  one 
o  those  massive  druidicil  altars  up.m  which  their  I'^'-^^^j'^;"^^ 
lurs  offered  up  sacrifices  to  their  gotls  ;  and  which  while  they  have 
"ec^  thown^in  to  assist  in  the  foundations  of  If  ^r  edihces,  can 
never  be  disinterred  or  restored  to  light  without  clisclosng  the 
traces  of  the  blood  so  profusely  scattered  by  savage  superstition. 

THH  KJiD. 


PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 


William  Pttt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  a  celebrated  British  states- 
man and  orator,  was  born  on  the  loth  of  November,  1708.  He  was 
the  youn|,'est  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Pitt,  of  Boconnock.  in  Cornwall,  the 
grandson  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Pitt,  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  who  sold  an  extraordmary 
diamond  to  the  King  of  France  for  £1:35,000.  and  thus  obtained  the 
name  of  Diamond  Pitt.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  educated  at 
Eton,  whence,  in  January,  1726,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  which  he  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner.  Here  the 
superiority  of  his  mind  soon  attracted  notice,  and  he  was  also  re- 
marked for  his  powers  of  elocution  ;  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ex- 
perienced the  fir.st  attacks  of  an  hereditary  and  incurable  gout,  which 
continued  at  intervals  to  torment  him  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  quitted  the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  visited 
France  and  Italy,  whence  he  returned  without  having  received  much 
benefit  from  his  excursion.  His  father  was  now  dead,  and  as  he  had 
left  very  little  to  the  younger  children,  it  became  necessary  that  Wil- 
liam should  choose  a  profession.  He  decided  for  the  army,  and  a 
cornet's  commission  was  purchased  for  him  in  the  Blues.  But,  small 
as  his  fortune  was,  his  family  had  the  power  and  the  inclination  to 
serve  him.  At  the  general  election  of  1784,  his  elder  brother  Thom- 
as was  cliosen  both  for  Old  Sarum  and  for  Oakliampton.  When 
Parliament  met  in  \7-'>^),  Thomas  made  his  election  for  Oakhampton. 
and  William  was  returned  for  Old  Sarum.  At  the  time  when  he  ob' 
tained  a  seat  in  Parliament  he  was  not  ciuite  twenty-one  j'cars  of  age. 
The  intention  of  bringing  him  thus  early  into  Parliament  was  to  op- 
pose Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  now  been  fourteen  years  at  the 
head  of  atlairs.  In  fact,  his  abilities  soon  attracted  notice,  and  he 
ppoke  with  great  vehemence  against  the  Spanish  Convention  in  1788. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  bill  for  registering  seamen,  in  1740, 
which  he  opposed  as  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
made  his  fcli'bratcd  r'-jily  tf>' Walpoh;,  who  had  taunted  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth  ;  tiut'thi'  languagi;  of  that  reply,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  not  the  dif"tion  of  Pitt,  who  may  have  said  something  like  what  if; 
•iscribed  to  liim,  but  of  Ur.  JoLnson,  who  then  repoiie  1,  or  rather 
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wrote,  the  (lobiilos  for  the  Gfntlcman's  Magazine.     In  IT-IG  Pilt  wan 
tippointcd  joint  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  the  panie  year  treas- 
urer and  paymaster-general   of  the   army,   and   a  jirivy  couneillor. 
The  ollice  of"  paymaster  he  dis(;harged  with  sueh  intlexible  integrity, 
even  refusing  many  of  the  ordinary  perquisites  of  ofHce,  that  his  bit- 
terest enemies  could  lay  nothing  to  liis  charge,  and  he  soon  became 
the  darling  of  the  people.     The  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
carried  to  the  grave  the  reputation  of  being  decidedly  the  best  hater 
of  her  time,  and  who  most  cordially  detested  Walpole  and  his  associ- 
ates, left  Pitt  a  legacy  of  £10,000,  in  consideration  of  "  the  noble  de- 
fence he  had  made  for  the   support  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country."     In  the  year  1755,  Pill,  deeming  it 
ncceasary  to  offer  a  strong  opposition  to  the  continrnlal  connections 
then  formed  by  the  ministry,  resigned  his  jilaces,  and  remained  some 
time  out  of  oltice.     But  his   resignation  having  alarmed  the  people, 
he  was,  in  December,  175G,    called  to  till  a  higher  ofRce,  and  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state.      In  this  situation,  however,  he  was  more 
successful  in  obtaining  the  conlidence  of  the  public  than  in  conciliat- 
ing the  favor  of  the  king,  some  of  whose  predilections  lie  had  con- 
ceived himself   bound  te  op])Ose.     The  consequence  was,  that  soon 
afterward  Pilt  was    rcrooved  from  ollice,  while  Legge,  with  some 
others  of    his  friends,    v"ere  at  the  same  time  dismissed.     But  the 
nation  had  a  mind  not  to  bo  deprived  of  his  services.     The  most  ex- 
alted notion  liad    been  formed  of  him  throughout  the  ccmntry  ;  his 
patriotism  was  believed  to  be  as  pure  and  disinterested  as  his  abilities 
and  eloquence   were  confessedly^  transcendent  ;    and   his  colleagiKS 
8har(Ml  in  the  same  gcueral  favor.     In  a  word,  the  opinion  of  the 
country  was  so  strongly  expressed,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  that 
the  king  thought  it  pradent  to  yield  ;  and  on  the  Soth  of  June,  1757, 
Pitt  was  again  appoin'x-d  secretary  of  slate,  Legge  became  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  a-.J  the  other  arrangements  were  made  conforma- 
bly to  his  wishc?.     Titt  was  now  in  effect  prime  minister  ;  and  the 
change  which  so^-u  took  place  in  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  evinced 
the  ability  of  h=:^  measures  and  the  vigor  of  his  administration.     His 
spirit  animatel  the  whole  nation,  and  his  activity  pervaded  every  de- 
partment of  (he  public  service.     His  plans  were  ably  conceived  and 
promptly  executed  ;  and  the  depression  which  had  i)eeri  occasioned 
by  want  of  enerfv  in  the  cabinet  and  ill  success  in  the  field  was  fol- 
lowed by  exertion,  contidence,  and  triumph.     The  whole  fortune  of 
the  war  was  chanijed.     In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  success  at- 
tended our  arms.     The  boldest  attempts  were  made  both  by  land  and 
by  .sea,  and  almost  every  attempt  proved  fortunate.     In  America  the 
French  lost  Quebec  ;  in  Africa  they  were  deprived  of  their  principal 
settlements  ;  their  power  was  abridged  in  the  East  Indies  ;  in  Europe 
their  armies  were  defeated  ;  anri,  to  render  their   liumiliatiou   more 
complete,  their  navy,  llieir  commerce,  and  their  finances  were  almost 
ruined.     Amid  this  full  tide  of  success  George  11.  died,  on  the  25tk 
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of  October  1760,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  III.,  who  ascended 
the  tlirone'at  a  time  when  the  French  court  had  just  succeeded  in  ob- 
tauiin"- the  co-operatiou  of  Spain.  ,,  ,     ,  ,  ., 

The'treaty  commonly  called  •'  family  compact"  had  been  secretly 
concluded  ■"  but  the  English  minister,  correctly  informed  of  the  hos- 
tile intentions  of  Spain,  determined  to  anticipate  that  PO^,er    and 
strike  a  blow  before  this  new  enemy  should  be  fully  prepared  for  ac- 
tion     He  therefore  proposed  in  the  council  an  nnmediate  declaration 
of  war  a<'-iiast  Spain   unjing  forcibly  that  the  present  was  the  fayor- 
abl    momrt  for'humbliSg  tlie  wholJ  House  of  Bourbon..    But  when 
he  stated  this  opinion  in  the  privy  council,  the  other  ministers,  averse 
to  so  bold  a  measure,  opposed  the  proposition  of  the  premier,  alleg- 
ing- the  necessity  of  mature  deliberation  before  declaring  war  against 
so°powerful  a  state.     Irritated  by  the  unexpected  opposition  of  his 
colLgues,  Pitt  replied,  "  I  will  not  give  them  leave  to  think  ;    his  is 
the  time;  let  us  crush  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon.     But    t  the 
members  of  this  board  are  of  a  different  opinion,  this  is  the  last  time 
I  shall  ever  rai.x  in  its  councils.     I  was  called  into  the  ministry  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  to  them  I  hold  myself  answerable  for  my 
conduct.     I  am  to  thank  the  ministers  of  the  late  king  for  their  sup- 
port ;  I  have  served  my  country  with  success  ;  but  I  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  war  any  longer  than  while  1  have 
the  direction  of  it. "     To  this  declaration  the  president  of  the  council 
answered   "  I  find  the  gentleman  is  determined  to  leave  us  ;  nor  can 
I  s-iv  that  I  am  sorry  for  it,  since  he  would  otherwise  have  certainly 
compelled  us  to  leave  him.     But  if  he  is  resolved  to  assume  the  right 
of  advising  his  3Iajesty,  and  directing  the  operations  of  the  war   to 
what  purpose  are  we  called  to  this  council  ?     When  he  talks  of  being 
responsible  to  the  people,  he  talks  the  language  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  forgets  that  at  this  board  he  is  responsible  only  to  the 
kine      However,  though  he  may  possibly  have  convinced  hunselt  ot 
his  infallibility,  still  it  remains  that  we  should  be  equally  convinced 
before  wuean  rcsi-n  our  understandings  to  his  direction,  or  .pin  with 
liim  in  the  measure  he  proposes."     The  opposition  he  thus  encoun- 
tered the  nation  attril)uted  to  the  growing  influence  ot  Lord  Bute. 
But  however  this  may  have  been.  Pitt  was  a  man  oi  too  high,  not  to 
say  imperious  a  temper,  to  remain  as  the  nonunal  head  ot  a  calnnet 
which  he  was  no  lomrer  able  to  direct.     Aeconlmgly,  on  the  oth  ot 
Oftober  1701,  he  resigned  all  his  appointments  ;  and,  as  some  reward 
for  his  services,  his  wife  was  created  Baroness  Chatham  in  her  own 
right,  while  a  pension  of  i;:]ii()l)  a  year  was  settled  on  the  lives  ot 
hi'msclf,  his  lailv.  and  his  eldest  son. 

No  fallen  mini.ster,  if  fallen  he  could  I )e  called,  ever  earned  with 
liim  more  completely  tlie  conlidenee  and  regret  of  the  nation,  whose 
alTairs  he  had  so  successfully  administered.  Jhit  at  this  time  tho 
king  was  also  popuhir  ;  and  the  war  being  continued  by  his  new  mm- 
ister.1  with  vigor  and  success,  no  discoulunt  appeared  uutd  after  tho 
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conclusiou  of  the  peace.  The  impulse  given  by  PUt.  hat!  carried  tham 
forward  in  tlie  r)anie  direction  which  he  had  pursued  ;  but  tliey  were 
equally  incapable  of  protlting  by  the  advantajres  which  had  been  al- 
ready irained,  or  of  prosetuUing  the  war  until  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  originally  undertaken  should  be  accoiiiplished.  The  victories 
gained  over  France  and  Spain  having  greatly  elated  tlie  nation,  the 
feeling  which  almost  universally  prevailed  among  the  people  was, 
that  we  should  cither  dictate  peace  as  conquerors,  or  continue  the 
"war  until  our  adversaries  were  more  eirectually  humbled.  This  was 
likewise  Pitt's  opinion.  Accordingly,  when  tlie  preliminaiies  of 
peace  came  to  be  discussed  in  Parliament,  he  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  though  sutfering  severely  from  an  attack  of  gout,  and 
spoke  for  nearly  three  hours  in  the  debate,  giving  his  opinion  on  each 
article  of  the  treaty  in  succession,  and,  upon  the  whole,  maintaining 
that  it  was  inadequate  to  the  concpiests  of  our  arms,  and  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  country.  Peace  was,  however,  concluded  on  the 
10th  of  February,  17()3,  and  Pitt  continued  unemployed. 

After  his  resignation  in  17G1,  Pitt  conducted  himself  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  high  character.  Bo  far  from  giving  a  vexatious  and 
undiscriminating  opix)sition  to  the  niinistrj'  which  had  succeeded  his 
own,  he  maintained  his  popularity  in  dignified  retirement,  and  came 
forward  only  when  questions  of  great  importance  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed. One  of  these  occurred  in  17G4,  on  the  subject  of  general 
warrants,  llie  illegality  of  which  he  denounced  with  all  the  energy 
and  vigor  of  his  eloquence.  Another  occasion,  when  he  came  for- 
ward in  all  his  strength,  was  the  consideration  of  the  discontents 
which  liad  arisen  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act.  In  March, ITtJO,  the 
repeal  of  that  act  having  been  proposed  b}^  the  Rockingham  minis- 
try, Pitt,  though  not  connected  with  them,  ably  supported  the  meas- 
ure, which  was  carried,  but  whether  prudently  or  the  contrary  is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute.  About  this  time  I'itt  had  devised  to  him  by  will 
a  considerable  estate  in  Somersetshire,  the  property  of  Sir  William 
Pynsent  of  Burton-Pynsent  in  that  county,  who,  from  admiration  of 
his  public  character,  disinherited  his  own  relations,  in  order  to  be- 
queath to  him  the  liulk  of  his  fortune.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Rockingham  ministry,  a  new  administration  was  formed,  antl  in  17C6 
Pitt  was  appointed  ford  privy  sf  al.  At  the  same  time  he  M-as  created 
a  peer  by  the  titles  of  Viscount  Pitt  of  Burton  l^ynsent,  In  the  county 
of  Somerset,  and  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

Whatever  might  be  his  motives  in  accepting  a  peerage,  it  is  certain 
that  it  proved  very  prejudicial  to  his  character,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence he  sank  as  much  in  popularity  as  he  lose  in  nominal  dignity. 
The  "  great  commoner,"  as  he  was  sometimes  Called,  had  formed  a 
rank  for  himself,  on  the  basis  of  his  talents  and  exertions,  which 
titular  honors  might  ob.scure,  but  could  not  illustrate  ;  and,  with  the 
example  of  Pulteney  before  him,  be  should  have  been  careful  to  pre- 
eerve  it  untarnished  by  empty  distinctioQS,  shared  by  the  mean  and 
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the  worthless  as  well  as  by  the  great,  the  gifted,  and  the  goo  J.     Lord 
Chatham  however,  did  not  loas  continue  in  office  after  being-  elevatea 
to  the  peerage      On  the  2d  of  November,  1768,  he  resigned  the  place 
of  lord  privy  seal,  and  never  afterward  held  any  pul)lic  employment ; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  at  all  desirous  of  returning  to  oQice. 
He  was  now  sixty,  and  the  gout,  by  which  he  had  so  long  been 
afHicted   disabled'  him,  by  its  frequent  and  violent  attacks,  for  close 
and  re"-ular  application  to  business.     In  the  intervals  of  his  disorder, 
however   he  failed  not  to  exert  himself  upon  questions  of  great  mag- 
nitude •  'and  in  1775,  1776,  and  1777,  he  most  strenuously  opposed 
the  measures  pursued  by  tlie  ministers  in  the  contest  with  America. 
His  last  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1778      He  was  then  very  ill,  and  much  debilitated  ;  but  the  question 
was  important,  being  a  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  addresa 
his  ]Maiesty  to  remove  the  ministers,  and  to  make  peace  with  Amer- 
ica on  any  t^^-ms.     His  lordship  made  a  long  speech,  in  which  ho 
summoned  up  all  his  remaining  strength  to  pour  out  his  disapprobation 
of  a  measure  so  inglorious.     But  the  effort  overcame  him,  for  in  at- 
temptin"-  to  rise  a  second  time,  he  fell  down  in  a  convulsive  ht  ;  and 
thou"-h  he  recovered  for  the  time,  his  disorder  continued  to  increase 
untifthe  Utli  of  May,  when  he  expired  at  his  seat  at  Hayes.     His 
death  was  lamented  as  a  nationrd  loss.     As  soon  as  the  news  reached 
the  House  of  Commons,  wiiich  was  then  sitting,  Colonel  Bane  made 
a  motion  that  an  address  should  be  presented   to   his    Majesty,   rc- 
questinf  that  the  P^arl  of  Chatham  should  be  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
pense   ''But  Mr.  Higbv  liavirig  proposed  the  erection  of  a  statue  to 
his  memory,  as  more  "likelv  to   perpetuate  the  sense   of  his  great 
merits  entertained  by  the  public,  this  was  unanimously  agreed  to.     A 
bill  was  soon  afterward  passed,  by  which  £4000  a  year  was  settled 
upon  John    now  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  heirs  of  the  late  earl  to 
whom  that'  title  might  descend.     His  lordship  was  married  in  1754  to 
Lady  Hester,  sister  of  Earl  Temple,  by  whom  he  had  threg  sons  and 
two  daughters.  . 

The  principal  outlines  of  Pitt's  character  have  been  variously 
sketched  .sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  any  depth  of 
shadow. '  The  truth  is,  that  there  scarcely  ever  lived  a  person  who 
had  less  claim  to  be  painted  altogether  en  beau,  or  who  so  little  mer- 
ited unsparing  censure.  Lord  Macaulay  says,  "  That  he  was  a  great 
man  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  ;  Imt  his  was  not  a  complete 
and  well-proportioned  greatness.  Tiie  i)ublic  life  of  Hampden  or  ot 
Somers  resembles  a  regular  drama,  whicii  can  be  criticised  as  a  whole, 
and  every  scene  of  wjiicli  is  to  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
main  action.  The  public  life  of  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rude 
lliou'di  striking  piece,  abounding  in  incongruities,  and  without  any 
unity  of  plan,  but  redeemed  by  some  noble  pa.ssages,  the  effect  of 
wliicii  is  increased  by  the  tameness  or  extravagance  of  what  precedes 
u:id  of  what  follows.     His  opinions  were  unfixed  ;  and  his  conduct. 
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at  some  of  the  most  important  conjunctures  of  his  life,  was  evidently 
determined  by  pritlc  and  resentment.  He  had  one  fault,  which  of 
all  humsm  faults  is  most  rarely  found  in  company  with  true  greatness. 
He  was  extremely  affected,  fie  was  an  almost  solitary  instance  of  a 
man  of  real  genius,  and  of  a  brave,  lofty,  and  connnanding  spirit, 
without  simiilicity  of  character.  lie  was  an  actor  in  the  closet,  an 
actor  in  the  council,  and  an  ac-tor  in  T\uli;unent  ;  and  even  in  private 
Bociety  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  theatrical  tones  and  attitudes.  Wo 
know'that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  partisans  often  com- 
i  plained  that  he  could  never  obtain  admittance  to  Lord  Chatham's 
room  till  everything  was  ready  for  the  representation  ;  till  the  light 
was  thrown  with  Itemlirandt-like  elTect  on  the  head  of  the  illustrious 
performer  ;  till  the  flannels  had  been  arranged  with  the  air  of  Grecian 
drapery,  and  the  crutcli  i)]aced  as  gracefully  as  that  of  Belisarius  or 
Lear."*  Yet,  with  all  his  faults  and  affectations,  he  posses.sed,  in  a 
very  extraordinary  degree,  many  of  the  elements  of  true  greatness. 
He  had  splentlid'  talents,  strong  passinns,  (luiek  sensibility,  and 
vehement  enthusiasm  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful.  There  was 
something  about  him  which  ennobled  even  tergiversation  itself.  He 
often  went  wrong,  very  far  wrong  ;  but,  amid  the  abasement  of 
error,  he  still  retamed  what  he  had  received  from  nature,  "  an  in- 
tense and  glowing  mind."  In  an  age  of  low  and  despicable  prostitu- 
tion, the  age  of  Dodington  and  Sandys,  it  was  something  to  have  a 
man  who  might  perhaps,  under  some  strong  excitement,  have  been 
tempted  to  ruin  his  country,  but  who  never  would  have  stoopecl  to 
pilfer  from  her  ;  a  man  whose  errors  arose,  not  from  a  sordid  desire 
of  gain,  but  from  a  fierce  thirst  for  power,  glory,  and  vengeance. 
"  History  owes  liim  this  attestation,  that,  at  a  time  when  anything 
sJiort  of  direct  embe/zlement  of  the  public  money  was  considered  as 
quite  fair  in  public  men,  he  showed  the  most  scrupulous  disinterested- 
ness ;  that,  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  to  be  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  government  could  be  upheld  only  by  the  ])asest  and  most  immor- 
al arts,  he  appealed  to  the  better  and  nobler  jwrts  of  human  nature  ; 
that  he  made  a  brave  and  splendid  attempt  to  do,  by  means  of  public 
opinion,  what  no  other  statesman  of  his  day  tiiought  it  possible  to 
do  except  by  means  of  corruption  ;  tiiat  lie  looked  for  support,  not, 
like  the  Pelhams,  to  a  strong  arislocratical  connection,  not,  like  Bute, 
to  tlie  persimal  favor  of  the  sovereign,  ])ut  to  the  middle  class  of 
Englishmen  ;  that  he  inspired  that  class  with  a  firm  confidence  in  his 
integrity  and  ability  ;  thut,  l)acked  by  them,  he  forced  an  unwilling 
•  court  and  an  unwilling  oligarchy  to  admit  him  to  an  ample  share  of 
power  ;  and  that  he  used  his  power  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly 
proved  that  he  hail  sought  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  profit  or  patronage, 
but  from  a  wish  to  estal)lish  for  himself  a  great  and  durable  reputa- 
tion, by  means  of  eminent  services  rendered  to  the  state." 

A  great  many  unmeaning  phrases  have  been  employed,  and  much 
rhetorical  exaggeration  lias  been  expended,  in  attempts  to  charac- 
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terize  Lord  Chatham's  style  of  eloquence.  The  following  estimate  by 
Lord  Macaulay,  from  wiiom  we  have  borrowed  some  of  the  foie- 
going  observations,  is  at  once  deep,  discriminating,  and  brilliant : 

"  In  our  time  the  audience  of  a  member  of  Parliament  is  the  nation. 
The  three  or  four  hundred  persons  wlio  may  be  present  when  a  speech 
is  delivered  may  be  pleased  or  disgusted  by  the  voice  and  action  of  the 
orator  ;  but  in  the  reports  which  are  read  the  next  day  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  tlie  difference  ])etwcen  the  noblest  and  the  meanest  fig- 
ure, between  the  richest  and  the  shrillest  tones,  between  the  most 
graceful  and  the  most  uncouth  gesture,  altogether  vanishes.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago,  scarcely  any  rei)ort  of  what  passed  within  the  walls 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  suffered  to  get  abroad.  In  those 
times,  therefore,  the  impression  which  a  speaker  might  make  on  the 
persons  who  actually  heard  him  was  everything.  The  impression 
out  of  doors  was  hardly  worth  a  thought.  In  the  parliaments  of  that 
time,  therefore,  as  in  the  ancient  commonwealths,  those  qualitications 
which  enhance  the  immediate  efforts  of  a  speech  were  far  more  im- 
portant ingredients  in  the  cwnposition  of  an  orator  than  they  would 
appear  to  be  in  our  time.  All  those  qualitications  Pitt  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree.  On  the  stage,  he  would  hav3  been  the  tlnest 
Brutus  or  Coriolanus  ever  seen.  Those  who  saw  him  in  his  decay, 
when  his  health  was  broken,  when  his  mind  was  jangled,  when  he 
had  been  rem  )ved  fronx  that  stormy  assembly  of  which  he  thoroughly 
knew  the  temper,  and  over  which  he  po?.sessed  unbounded  influence, 
to  a  small,  a  torpid,  and  an  unfriendly  audience,  say  that  his  speak- 
ing was  then  for  the  most  part  a  low  monotonous  muttering,  audiljle 
only  to  those  who  sat  close  to  him  ;  that,  when  violently  excited,  he 
sometimes  raised  his  voice  for  a  few  minutes,  but  that  it  soon  sank 
again  into  an  unintelligible  murmur.  Such  was  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
liam  ;  but  such  was  not  William  Pitt.  His  figure,  when  he  first  ap- 
peared in  Parliament,  was  strikingly  graceful  and  commanding,  his 
features  high  and  noble,  his  eye  full'  of  fire.  His  voice,  even  when 
it  sank  to  a  whisper,  was  heard  to  the  remotest  benches  ;  when  he 
strained  it  to  its  full  extent,  the  sound  rose  like  the  swell  of  the 
organ  of  a  great  cathedral,  shook  the  house  with  its  peal,  and  was 
heard  through  loitbies  and  down  staircases,  to  the  Court  of  llequests 
and  the  precincts  of  Westminster  II  ill.  He  cultivated  all  these  em- 
inent advantages  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  His  action  is  de- 
scribed, by  a  very  malignant  observer,  as  equal  to  tiiat  of  Garrick. 
His  i)lay  of  countenance  was  wonderful  ;  he  frecpiently  disconcerted 
a  hostile  orator  by  a  single  glance  of  indignation  or  scorn.  Every 
tone,  from  tlie  impassioned  cry  to  the  thrilling  aside,  was  perfectly 
at  his  commmd.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  pains  which 
he  took  to  improve  his  great  pci'sonal  advantages  had  in  some  re- 
apects  a  prejudicial  o|)(;ration,  and  tended  to  nourish  in  him  that  pas- 
sion for  theatrical  effect  which  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
blemishes  in  his  character. 
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"  Bill  it  was  not  solely  or  principally  to  outwarcl  accomplishments 
that  Pitt  owed  the  vast 'intliieuco  whicli,  (lurin<4  nearly  thirty  years, 
he  exercised  over  the  House  of  Commons,  lie  was  undoubtedly  a 
i^reat  orator  :  and  from  the  descriplioiis  of  his  cinilemporaries,  and 
The  fra-,anents  of  his  speeches  which  still  remain,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discovei'  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  oratorical  powers. 

'•  He  was  no  sj^eaker  of  set  speeches.  His  few  prepared  dis- 
courses were  complete  failures.  The  elaborate  panegyric-which  he 
pronounced  on  General  Wolfe  was  considered  as  the  very  worst  of 
ail  his  performances.  '  No  man,'  says  a  critic  who  had  often  Iieard 
him.  'ever  knew  so  little  what  he  was  lioina;  to  say.'  Indeed,  his 
facility  amountetl  to  a  vice  ;  he  was  not  the  master,  l:ul  the  slave  of 
his  own  speech.  So  little  self-command  had  he  when  once  he  felt 
the  impulse,  that  he  did  not  like  to  take  part  in  a  debate  when  his 
mind  was  full  of  an  important  secret  of  state.  '  I  must  sit  still,'  he 
once  said  to  Loril  Shelburne  on  such  an  occasion,  '  for  when  once  I 
am  up,  everything  that  is  in  my  mind  comes  oul.' 

"  \et  he  was  not  a  great  debater.  Tluit  he  should  not  have  been 
so  when  he  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  strange  ; 
scarcely  any  person  has  ever  become  so  without  long  practice  and  many 
failures.  It  was  by  slow  degrees,  as  Burke  said,  that  Mr.  Fox  became 
tiie  most  brilliant  and  powerful  debater  that  Parliament  ever  saw. 
Mr.  Fox  himself  attributed  his  own  success  to  the  resolution  which  he 
formed,  when  very  young,  of  speaking,  well  or  ill,  at  least  once  every 
night.  ' '  During  live  whole  sessions,'  he  used  to  say,  '  I  spoke  every 
night  but  one  ;  and  I  regret  only  that  I  did  not  speak  that  night  too. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  great  debater  who  has  not 
made  h'imself  a  master  of  liis  art  at  the  expense  of  his  audience. 

"  But  as  this  art  is  one  which  even  the  ablest  men  have  seldom  ac- 
quired without  long  practice,  so  it  is  one  which  men  of  respectable 
abilities  with  assiduous  and  intrepid  practice,  seUlom  fail  to  acquue. 
It  is  singular  thai,  in  such  an  art,  Pitt,  a  man  of  splendid  talents, 
great  fluency,  and  dauntless  boldness,  whose  whole  lite  was  passed  m 
parliamentary  conflicts,  and  who  during  several  years  was  the  lead- 
in"-  minister  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  never 
ha>e  attained  to  high  excellence.  He  spoke  without  premeditation  ; 
but  his  speech  followed  the  course  of  his  ow^n  thoughts,  and  not  that 
of  the  previous  discussion.  He  could,  indeed,  treasure  tip  in  his 
memory  some  detached  expression  of  a  hostile  orator,  and  make  it 
the  text  for  sparkling  ridicule  or  burning  invective.  Some  of  the 
most  celebrated  bursts  of  his  eloquence  were  called  forth  by  au  un- 
guarded word,  a  laugh,  or  a  cheer.  But  this  was  the  only. sort  of 
reply  in  which  lie  ap|)ears  to  have  excelled.  He  Avas  perhaps  the 
only  great  English  orator  who  did  not  think  it  an  advantage  to  have 
the"  last  word,  and  who  generally  spoke  by  choice  before  his  most 
fonnidable  opponents.  His  merit  was  almost  entirely  ihetoncal. 
He  did  not   succeed  either   iu    exposition   or   refutation  ;     but    hia 
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speeches  abounded  v:\ih  lively  illustrations,  striking  apothegms,  well- 
toid  anecdotes,  happy  allusions,  passionate  appeals.  His  invective 
and  sai-casm  were  tremendous.  Perhaps  no  English  orator  was 
ever  so  much  feared. 

"  But  that  which  gave  most  effect  to  his  declamation  was  the  air 
of  sincerity,  of  vehement  feeling,  or  moral  elevation,  whicii  belonged 
to  all  tha^  he  said.  His  style  was  not  always  in  the  purest  taste. 
Several  contemporary  judges  pronounced  it  too  florid.  Walpole, 
in  the  midst  of  the  rapturous  eulogy  whicli  he  pronounces  on  one  of 
Pitt's  greatest  orations,  owns  that  some  of  the  metaphors  were  loo 
forced.  The  quotations  and  classical  stories  of  the  orator  are  some- 
times too  trite  for  a  clever  schoolboy.  But  these  were  niceties  for 
which  the  audience  cared  little.  The  entliusiasm  of  the  orator  in- 
fected all  who  were  near  him  ;  his  ardor  and  his  noble  bearing  put 
fire  into  the  most  frigid  conceit,  and  gave  dignity  to  the  most  puerile 
allusion." 

Such  is  the  character  of  this  great  statesman  and  orator,  as  drawn 
b}'  one  masterly  hand.  It  may  perhaps  both  instruct  and  interest  our 
readers  if  we  present  anotlier,  ilelineated  by  an  artist  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  the  vigor,  judgment,  and  fidelity  with  which  he  paints 
such  grand  pieces  for  the  gallery  of  history.  The  preceding,  as  we 
have  already  .said,  is  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Macaulay  ;  the  following 
is  understood  to  be  from  that  of  Lord  Brougham  : 

"The  first  place  among  the  great  qualities  which  distinguished 
Lord  Chatham  is  untiueslioiialjly  due  to  tirmness  of  piu'pose,  resolute 
determination  in  the  pursuit  of  his  objects.  This  was  the  character- 
istic of  the  younger  BruLus,  as  he  said,  who  had  spared  his  life  to  fall 
by  his  hand — Qulcquid  vult,  id  vakle  vult ;  and  although  extremely 
apt  to  be  shown  in  excess,  it  must  be  admitted  to  l)e  the  foundation 
of  all  true  greatness  of  character.  Everything,  however,  depends 
upon  the  endowments  in  whose  company  it  is  found  ;  and  in  Lord 
Chatham  these  were  of  a  very  high  order.  The  quickness  with  which 
he  could  ascertain  his  object,  and  discover  his  road  to  it,  was  fully 
commensurate  with  liis  perseverance  and  his  lif)k]ness  in  pursuing  it  ; 
the  firmness  of  grasp  with  which  he  lield  liis  advantage  was  fully 
equalled  by  the  rapidiiy  of  the  glance  with  which  he  discovered  it. 
Add  to  this  r,  mind  eminently  fertile  in  resources,  a  courage  whicii 
nothing  could  daiuit  in  the  choice  of  liis  means,  a  resolution  etiuall^^ 
indomitable  in  tiieir  application,  a  genius,  in  siiort,  original  and 
daring,  which  bf)unded  over  the  petty  obstacles  raised  by  ordinary 
men — their  S(|ueamishness,  and  their  precedents,  and  their  forms, 
and  their  regularities — and  furci-d  away  its  path  thnuigli  the  en- 
tanglements of  this  base  undergrowth  to  the  worthy  ol)j(;ct  ever  in 
liis  view,  the  prosperity  and  th(!  renown  of  his  country.  Far  superior 
to  the  paltry  objects  of  a  grovelling  ambition,  and  r(;gardless  alike  of 
party  and  f)f  pi'rsonal  coiisideratiorw,  he  constantly  set  before  hiu 
cye«  the  highest  duly  of  a  public  man,  to  further  the  interests  of  bifl 
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*<j-)ccies.  In  pursuing  his  course  toward  that  goal,  he  disregarded 
ulike  tlic  frowns  of  power  and  the  gales  of  popular  applause  ;  exposed 
liiniself  undaunlL'd  to  the  vcngcanee  of  the  court,  while  lie  battled 
ui^ainst  its  coiiuptions,  and  confroutud,  unabashed,  the  rudest  shocks 
!>"?  public  indignation,  while  he  resisted  Ihe  dictates  of  pernicious 
luritators  ;  and  could  conscientiously  exclaim,  with  an  illustrious 
statesman  of  antiquity,  '  Ego  hoc  aninio  semper  fui  ut  invidiam  vir- 
tute  partam,  gloriam  non  invidium  ])ularem.' 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  entangled  than  tlic  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  at  "the  time  when  he  took  the  supreme  direction  of  her 
alYairs";  nothing  could  be  more  disastious  than  the  aspect  of  her  for- 
tunes in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  With  a  single  ally  in  Europe, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  him  beset  by  a  combination  of  all  the  con- 
tinental powers  in  unnatural  union  to  effect  his  destruction  ;  with  an 
army  of  insignificant  amount,  and  commanded  by  men  only  desirous 
of  graspiuir  vt  the  emoluments,  without  doing  the  duties  or  incurring 
the  risks  of  their  profession  ;  with  a  navy  that  could  hardly  keep  the 
sea,  and  whose  chiefs  vied  with  their  comrades  on  shore  in  earning 
the  character  given  them  by  the  new  minister,  of  being  utterly  unfit 
to  be  trusted  in  anv  enterprise  accompanied  with  '  the  least  appear- 
ance of  danger  ;  '  with  a  generally  prevailing  dislike  of  both  services, 
which  at  once  repressed  all  desire  of  joining  either,  and  damped  all 
public  spirit  in  the  country,  by  extinguishing  all  hope  of  success,  and 
even  all  love  of  glory  :  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  nation  to  be 
placed  in  circumstances  more  inauspicious  to  military  exertions  ;  and 
yet  war  raged  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  where  our  dominion  ex- 
tended, while  the  territories  of  our  only  ally,  as  well  as  those  of  our 
own  sovereign  in  Germany,  were  invaded  by  France,  and  her  forces 
by  sea  and  land  menaced  our  shores.  In  the  distant  possessions  of 
the  crown  the  same  want  of  enterprise  and  of  spirit  prevaded. 
Armies  in  the  West  were  paralyzed  by  the  inaction  of  a  captain  who 
would  hardly  take  the  pains  to  write  a  dispatch  recording  the  non- 
entity of  his  operations  ;  and  in  the  East,  while  frightful  disasters 
were  brought  upon  our  settlements  by  barbarian  powers,  the  only 
military  capacity  that  appeared  in  their  defence  was  the  accidental 
display  of  genius  and  valor  by  a  merchant's  clerk,  who  thus  raised 
himself  to  celebrity  (Mr.,  afterward  Eord,  Clive).  In  this  forlorn 
state  of  affairs,  rendering  it  as  impossible  to  think  of  peace  as  it 
seemed  hopeless  to  continue  the  yet  inevitable  war,  the  base  and 
sordid  views  of  politicians  kept  pace  with  the  mean  .spirit  of  the  ind- 
itary  caste  ;  and  parties  were  split  or  united  not  upon  any  difl'erence 
or  agreement  of  public  principle,  but  upon  mere  questions  of  patron- 
age and  share  in  the  public  sjinil,  while  all  seemed  alike  actuated  uy 
one  only  passion,  the  thirst  alternately  of  power  and  of  gain. 

"  As  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  helm,  the  steadiness  of  the  hand  that 
held  it  came  to  be  felt  in  every  motion  of  the  vessel.  There  was  no 
more  of  wavering  councils,  of  torpid  inaction,  of  listless  expectancy, 
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cf  abject  despondency.  His  firmness  gave  confidence,  his  spnit 
roused  courao-e,  his  vigilance  secured  exertion,  in  every  department 
under  his  sway.  Each  man.  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
down  to  the  niost  humble  clerk  in  the  victualling  office— each  soldier, 
from  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  most  obscure  contractor  or  com- 
missary—now felt  assured  that  he  was  acting  or  indolent  under  the 
eye  of  one  who  knew  his  duties  and  his  means  as  well  as  his  own, 
and  who  would  very  certainly  make  all  defaulters,  whether  through 
misfeasance  or  lhrou2;h  nonfeasance,  accountable  for  whatever  detri- 
ment the  commonwealth  nu'xht  sustain  at  their  hands.  Over  his 
immediate  coadjutors  his  influence  swiftly  obtained  an  ascendent 
which  it  ever  after  retained  uninterrupted.  Upon  his  first  proposition 
for  changing  the  conduct  of  the  war  he  stood  single  among  his  col- 
leat'ues,  and  tendered  his  resignation  should  they  persist  in  their  dis- 
3cnt  ;  tiiey  at  once  succumbed,  and  from  that  hour  ceased  to  have  an 
op-ni'on  of  their  own  upon  any  branch  of  the  public  affairs.  Nay,  so 
absolutely  was  he  determined  to  have  the  control  of  those  measures 
of  which  he  knew  the  responsibility  resteil  upon  him  alone,  that  he 
insisted  upon  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  not  having  the  corre- 
spondence of  his  own  department  ;  and  no  less  eminent  a  naval  char- 
acter than  Lord  Anson,  with  his  junior  lords,  were  obliged  to  sign 
the  orders  issued  by  Mr.  Pitt  while  the  Avriting  was  covered  over 

from  their  eyes.  .      ,        ,    ,  *    j-  *i         u 

"  The  effects  of  this  cliange  in  the  whole  management  of  the  pub- 
lic business,  and  in  all  the  plans  of  the  government,  as  well  as  in 
their  execution,  were  speedily  made  manifest  to  all  the  world.  The 
German  troops  were  sent  home,  and  a  well-regulated  militia  being 
established  to  defend  the  country,  a  large  disposable  force  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  various  points  whence  the  enemy  might  be  an- 
noyed. France,  attacked  on  some  points  and  menaced  on  others, 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  Germany,  soon  afterward  suft'ered  the 
most  disastrous  defeats,  and,  instead  of  threatening  England  and  her 
allies  with  invasion,  had  to  defend  herself  against  attack,  suffering 
severely  in  several  of  her  most  important  naval  stations.  No  less 
than  sixteen  islands,  and  settlements,  and  fortresses  of  importance. 
were  taken  from  her  in  America,  and  Asia,  and  Africa,  including  all 
her  West  Indiau  colonies  except  St.  Domingo,  and  all  her  settlements 
in  tiie  East.  The  whole  important  jirovince  of  Canada  was  likewise 
conquered,  and  the  Havana  was  taken  from  Spain.  Besides  this,  the 
seas  were  swept  clear  of  the  fleets  that  had  so  lately  been  insulting  all 
our  colonies,  and  even  all  our  coasts.  Many  general  actions  were 
fought  and  gained  ;  one  among  them  the  most  decisive  that  had  ever 
been  fought  !)y  our  navy.  Thirty-six  sail  of  the  line  were  taken  or 
destroyed,  fifty  frigates,  forty-five  sloops  of  war.  So  brilliant  a 
course  of  uninterrupted  success  had  never  in  inodcrii  times  atteniled 
the  arms  r)f  any  nation  carrying  on  war  with  other  .states  e(/ual  to  it 
in  civilizAliou,  and  nearly  a  match  in  iwwcr.     But  it  is  a  more  glori- 
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ous  feature  in  the  unexampled  adniinislnUiou  which  history  has  to 
record,  wlieu  it  adds  lh:)l  uU  public  distress  hud  disappeared  ;  all 
discoDteut  iu  any  quarter,  i)olh  of  the  colouics  and  parent  state,  had 
ceased  ;  that  no  oppression  was  anywhere  practised,  no  abuse 
suffered  to  prevail  ;  that  no  eucroachnients  were  made  upon  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  no  malversations  tolerated  in  the  possessors  of 
power  ;  and  that  Euiiland,  for  the  lirst  time  and  for  the  last  time, 
presented  the  astonishing  picture  of  a  nation  supporting  without  mur- 
mur a  widely  extended  and  costly  war,  and  a  people  hitherto  torn 
with  coullicting  parties  so  united  iu  the  service  of  the  common- 
Avealth,  that  the  voice  of  faction  liad  ceased  in  the  land,  and  any  dis- 
cordant Avhisper  was  heard  no  more.  'These, 'said  the  son  of  hia 
tirst  and  most  formidable  adversary,  Walpolc,  wlicu  informing  his 
correspondent  abroad  that  the  session,  as  usual,  had  ended  without 
any  kind  of  opposition,  or  even  of  debate — '  these  are  the  doings  of 
3Ir.  Pitt,  and  thcj'  are  wondrotis  in  our  eyes.' 

"  To  genius  irregularity  is  incident,  ana  the  greatest  genius  is  often 
marked  by  eccentricity,  as  if  it  disdained  to  move  in  the  vulgar  orbit. 
Hence  he  who  is  fitted'  by  his  nature,  and  trained  by  his  habits,  to  be 
an  accomplished  'pilot  in  extremity,'  and  whose  inclinations  carry 
him  forth  to  seek  the  deep  when  the  waves  run  high,  may  be  found, 
if  not  '  to  steer  too  near  the  shore,'  yet  to  despise  the  sunken  rocks 
■which  they  that  can  only  be  trusted  in  calm  weather  would  have 
more  surely  avoided.  To  this  rule  it  cannot  be  said  that  Lord  Chat- 
ham afforded  any  exception  ;  and,  although  a  plot  Imd  certainly  been 
formed  to  eject  him  from  the  ministry,  leaving  the  chief  control  of 
affairs  in  the  feeble  hands  of  Lord  ]3ute,  whose  only  support  was 
court  favor,  and  whose  only  talent  lay  in  an  experlness  at  intrigue, 
jet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  scheme  was  only  rendered  prac- 
ticable by  the  hostility  whicii  the  great  minister's  luibcnding  habits, 
his  contempt  of  ordinary  men,  and  his  neglect  of  every-day  matters, 
had  raised  against  him  among  all  the  creatures  both  of  Downing 
Street  and  St.  James's.  In  fact.  Ids  colleagues,  who  necessarily  felt 
\iumbled  by  his  superiority,  were  needlessly  mortified  by  the  con- 
stant display  of  it  ;  and  it  would  have  betokened  a  still  higher  reach 
of  understanding,  as  well  as  a  purer  fabric  of  patriotism,  if  he  wliose 
great  capacity  threw  those  subordinates  into  the  shade,  and  before 
whose  vigor  in  action  they  were  sufficiently  willing  to  j'ield,  had 
united  a  little  suavity  in  his  demeanor  with  his  extraordinary  powers, 
nor  made  it  always  necessar}'  for  them  to  acknowledge  as  well  as  to 
feel  their  inferiority.  It  is  certain  that  the  insidting  arrangement  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  while  it 
lowered  that  department  in  the  public  opinion,  rendered  all  connect- 
ed with  him  his  personal  enemies  ;  and,  indeed,  though  there  have 
since  his  days  l)een  prime  ministers  wliom  he  Avould  never  have  suf- 
fered to  sit  even  as  j)uny  lords  at  his  boards,  yet  were  one  like  him- 
aelf  again  to  govern  the  country,  the  Admiralty  chief,  who  naight  be 
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far  inferior  to  Lord  Anson,  would  never  submit  to  the  liumiliation 
inflicted  upon  tliat  gallant  and  skilful  captain.  Mr.  Pitt's  policy 
seemed  formed  upon  "the  assumption  that  either  each  public  funcUon- 
ary  was  equal  to  himself  in  boldness,  activity,  and  resource,  or  that 
he  was  to  preside  over  and  animate  each  department  in  person  ;  and 
his  confidence  was  such  in  his  own  powers  that  he  reversed  the  max- 
im of  a;overning,  never  to  force  your  way  where  you  can  win  it,  and 
always  disdained  to  insinuate  wl'iere  he  could  dash  in,  or  to  persuade  , 
where  he  could  command.  It  thus  happened  that  his  colleagues  were 
but  nominally  coadjutors,  and  thoutrh  they  durst  not  thwart  him,  yet 
rendered  no  heart-service  to  aid  his.  schemes.  Indeed,  it  has  clearly 
appeared  since  his  time  that  thev  were  chiefly  induced  to  yield  him 
implicit  obedience,  and  leave  the  undivided  direction  of  all  operations 
in  his  hands,  by  the  expectation  that  the  failure  of  what  they  were 
wont  to  sneer  at  as  '  Mr.  Pitt's  visions,'  would  turn  the  tide  of  pubhc 
opinion  against  him,  and  prepare  his  downfall  from  a  height  of 
which  they  felt  that  there  was  no  one  but  himself  able  to  dispossess 

The  same  powerful  writer,  having  thus  sketched  the  character  of 
the  statesman,  proceeds  next  to  delineate  that  of  the  orator,  as  far  as 
this  can  now  be  done  from  the  extremely  scanty  and  imperfect  mate- 
rials which  have  been  preserved.  The  fame  of  Lord  Chatham's  elo- 
quence is,  in  truth,  ahuost  wholly  traditional. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  hardly  any  eloquence,  of  ancient  or  of  modern 
times,  of  which  so  little  that  can  be  relied  on  as  authentic  has  been 
preserved  ;  unless  perhaps  that  of  Pericles,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Lord 
Boliugbroke.  Of  the  actions  of  the  two  first  we  have  suflicient 
records,  as  we  have  of  Lord  Chatham's  ;  of  their  speeches  we  have 
little  that  can  be  regarded  as  genuine  ;  although,  by  unquestionable 
tradition,  we  know  that  each  of  them  was  second  only  to  the  great- 
est orator  of  their  respective  countries  ;  while  of  Boliugbroke  we  only 
know  from  Dean  Swift,  that  he  was  the  most  accomplished  speaker 
of  hi.s'time  ;  and  it  is  related  of  Mr.  Pitt  (the  younger),  that  when  tlie 
conversation  rolled  upon  lost  works,  and  some  said  they  should  prefer 
restoring  the  books  of  Livy,  some  of  Tacitus,  and  some  a  Latin  trag- 
edy, he  at  once  decided  for  a  speech  of  Boliugbroke.  What  we 
know  of  his  own  father's  oratory  is  mucii  more  to  be  gleaned  from 
contempoiary  panegyrics,  and  acc(;unts  of  its  effects,  tiian  from  tlio 
Bcanty ,  am!  for  tlie  most  part  doubtful,  remains  which  liave  reached  us. 

"  All  accounts,  however,  concur  in  representing  those  efl'eds  to 
liave  lK;(!n  prodigious.  The  spirit  :uid  vehemence  whicii  animated  its  i 
greater  passag(!S,  tlieir  perfect  application  to  tlu;  subject  matter  ol 
Tlebate,  the  uppositencss  of  his  invective  to  the  individual  assailed, 
the  boldness  of  tlie  feats  which  be  ventured  iijion,  the  grandeur  of 
the  ideas  wliieii  lie  unfolded,  the  heart  stirring  nature  of  his  api)e:ds, 
are  all  confessed  by  \\u:  united  testimony  of  all  his  conteivponines  ; 
and  the  frugmenls  which  remain  bear  out  to  a  considerable  extent 
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sucli  reprcseiitatious  ;  nor  arc  wo  likely  lo  be  misled  by  those  frag- 
inents,  for  the  more  slrikini;:  porlioiis  were  certainly  the  ones  leaat 
likely  to  be  either  forg-oUea  or  fabricated.  To  these  mighty  attrac- 
tions was  added  tlie  imposing,  the  animating,  the  commanding  power 
of  a  countenance  singularly  expressive  ;  an  eye  so  piercing  that  hardly 
auy  one  could  staiul  its  glare  ;  and  a  manner  altogether  singularly 
striking,  original,  and  characteristic,  notwithstanding  a  peculiarly 
defective  and  even  awkward  action.  Latteily,  indeed.^his  infirmities 
precluded  all  action  ;  and  he  is  described  as  standing  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  leaning  upon  his  crutch,  and  speaking  for  ten  minutes  together 
in  an  undertone  of  voice  scarcely  audible,  but  raising  his  notes  to 
their  full  pitch  when  he  broke  out  into  one  of  Lis  grand  bursts  of  in- 
vective or  exclamation.  But  in  his  earlier  time,  his  whole  manner  is 
represented  as  having  been  beyond  conception  animated  and  impos- 
ing. Indeed,  the  things  which  he  effected  by  it  principally,  or  at  least 
which  nothing  but  a  most  striking  and  com'inanding  tone  could  have 
made  it  possible  to  attempt,  almost  exceed  belief.  Some  of  these 
sallies  are  indeed  examples  of  that  approach  made  to  tlie  ludicrous 
by  the  sublime,  which  has  been  charged  upon  him  as  a  prcjvailiug 
fault,  and  represented  under  the  name  of  c/iarhttanerie—a  favorite 
phrase  with  his  adversaries,  as  it  in  later  times  has  been  with  the 
ignorant  undervaluers  of  Lord  Erskine.  It  is  related  that  once  in  the 
House  of  Conuuons  he  began  a  speech  with  the  words,  '  Sugar,  Mr. 
Speaker  '—and  then,  observing  a  smile  to  prevail  in  the  audience,  he 
paused,  looking  fiercely  around,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  rising  in  its 
notes,  and  swelling  into  vehement  anger,  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced again  the  word  '  Sugar  !  '  three  times  ;  and  having  thus 
quelled  the  house,  and  extinguished  every  appearance  of  levity  or 
laughter,  turned  round,  and  disdainfully  asked,  '  Who  will  laugh  at 
sugar  now  ?  '  We  have  this  anecdote  on  good  traditional  authority  ; 
that  it  was  believed  by  those  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing 
Lord  Chatham  is  certain  ;  and  this  of  itself  shows  their  sense  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  his  manner,  and  the  reach  of  his  audacity  in 
trusting  to  those  powers. 

■'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  rca.soning— of  sustained  and  close 
argument— his  speeches  had  but  little.  Ilis  statements  were  desul- 
tory (hough  striking,  perhssps  not  very  distinct,  certainly  not  all  de- 
tailed, and  as  certainly  every  way  inferior  to  those  of  his  celebrated 
son.  If  he  did  not  reason  cogently,  he  assuredly  did  not  compress 
his  matter  vigorously.  He  was  anything  rather  than  a  concise  or  a 
sliort  speaker  ;  not  that  his  great  passages,  were  at  all  diffuse,  or  in 
the  least  degree  loaded  with  superfluous  words  ;  l)ut  he  was  prolix  iu 
She  whole  texture  of  his  discourse,  and  he  was  certainly  the  first  who 
introduced  into  oiu-  senate  the  practice,  adopted  iu  the  American  war 
by  Mr.  Burke,  and  continued  by  (Hhers,  of  lon^  spew;lies— speeches 
of  two  and  three  hours,  by  which  oratory  has  gained  lidle  and  busi- 
nuss  less.     His  discourse  wa.s,  liowcver,  fully  informed  with  matter— 
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his  allusions  to  analogous  subjects,  and  his  reference  to  the  history  of 
past  events,  were  frequent— bis  expression  of  his  own  opinions  was 
copious  and  free,  and  stood  very  generally  in  the  place  of  any  elabo- 
rate reasoning  in  tlieir  support.  '  A  noble  statement  of  enlarged  views, 
a  generous  aT'owal  of  dignified  sentiments,  a  manly  and  somewhat 
severe  contempt  for  all  petty  or  mean  views,  whether  their  baseness 
proceeded  from  narrow  understanding  or  from  corrupt  bias,  always 
pervaded  his  whole  discourse  ;  and,  more  than  any  other  orator  since 
Demosthenes,  he  was  distinguished  liy  the  nobleness  of  feeling  with 
which  he  regarded,  and  ihe  amplitude  of  survey  which  he  cast  upon, 
the  subject-matters  of  debate.  His  invective  was  unsparing  and  hard 
to  be  endured,  although  he  was  a  less  eminent  master  of  sarcasm  than 
his  son,  and  rather  overwhelmed  his  antagonist  with  the  burst  of 
words  and  vehement  indignation,  than  wounded  him  by  the  edge  of 
ridicule,  or  tortured  him  with  the  gall  of  bitter  scorn,  or  tixed  his 
arrow  in  the  wound  by  the  barb  of  epigram.  These  things  seemed 
as  it  were  to  betoken  too  much  labor  and  too  much  art  ;  more  labor 
than  was  consistent  witli  absolute  scorn,  more  art  than  could  stand 
with  heartfelt  rage,  or  entire  contempt  inspired  by  the  occasion,  at 
the  moment  and  on  the  spot.  But  his  great  passages— those  by 
wduch  he  has  come  down  to  us,  those  which  gave  his  eloquence  its 
peculiar  character,  and  to  whicli  its  dazzling  success  was  owing— 
were  as  sudden  and  unexpected  as  they  were  natural.  Every  one 
was  taken  by  surprise  when  they  rolled  lorth  ;  every  one  felt  them  to 
be  so  natural  tiiat  he  could  hardly  understand  why  he  had  not 
thought  of  them  himself,  although  into  no  one's  imagination  had 
Ihey  ever  entered.  If  the  quality'of  being  natural  without  being  ob- 
vious is  a  pretty  correct  description  of  felicitous  expression,  or  Avhat 
is  called  tine  writing,  it  is  a  yet  more  accurate  representation  of  line 
passages  or  felicitous  hita  in  speaking.  In  these  all  popular  assem- 
blies lake  boundless  delight  ;  by  these,  above  all  others,  are  the 
minds  of  an  audience  at  pleasure  moved  or  controlled.  They  form 
the  grand  charm  of  Lord  C;hatham's  oialory  ;  they  were  the  dis- 
tinguisiiing  excellence  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  gave  him  at  will 
to  wield  the  tierce  democracy  (d'  Alliens,  and  to  fulmine  over  Greece.  " 

3Iany  years  ago,  a  small  volume  was  published  by  JjOtd  (irenvillc, 
containing  letters  written  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his  nephew 
Tliomas  l-'itt,  Lord  Camelford.  Tiiey  are  replete  with  excellent  ad- 
vice, conveyed  in  an  easy,  alVectionate,  and  not  inelegant  style,  hav- 
ing all  of  them  been  penned  evidently  wilhout  eifoil,  uiuler  the  sim- 
ple impulse  of  the  kiuUly  feelings  and  anxious  interest  which  they 
manifest  throughout.  At  the  same  time,  they  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  person  vastly  interior  to  l/ird  Chatham  ;  and  indeed  one  can 
scarcely  a- old  surprise  at  the  absence  of  every  trace  of  that  genius, 
l)Ower,  and  originality  for  wliich  the  writer  was  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished. 

Almou,  the  bookseller,  ha.s  wiittca  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  the 
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Earl  of  Chatham,"  3  vols.  8vo  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thackeraj- has  illus- 
trated the  subject  more  aceuralcly,  as  well  as  fully,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Earl  of  Cliatham,"  3  vols.  4to.  None  ot  his  own  writing.s 
have  been  given  to  the  world,  e.xcept  a  small  volume  of  letters  to  the 
sou  of  his  eider  brother,  afterward  Lord  Camelford,  published  some 
years  ago  by  Lord  Grenville  ;  and  his  "  Correspondence,"  in  4  vols. 
8vo,  isij8-4b.  The  "  Correspondence"  illustrates  very  fully  his  life 
ami  character,  and  furni.shes  valuable  materials  for  the  political  his- 
tory of  his  time.  His  wife,  wiio  tiled  in  IHOIJ,  bore  him  three  sons 
nud  two  daughters.  The  second  son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article, 
gained  a  political  fame  capable  of  rivalling  that  of  his  illustrious 
father. 


WILLIA^I  PITT. 


William  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  of  Lad}'  Hester  Grenville,  daughter  of  Hester,  Countess  Temple, 
was  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  1759.  The  child  inherited  a  name 
which,  at  the  time  of  his  birih,  was  the  most  illustrious  in  the  civil 
ized  world,  and  was  pronounced  by  every  Eutrlishman  with  pride, 
and  by  every  enemy  of  England  with  mingled  admiration  and  terror. 
During  the  tirst  year  of  his  life,  every  month  had  its  illuminations 
and  bonfires,  and  every  wind  brought  some  messenger  charged  with 
joyful  tidings  and  hostile  standards.  In  Westphalia  the  English  in- 
fantry wonli  great  battle  which  arrested  the  armies  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  conquest  :  Boscawen  defeated  one 
French  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  ;  HaAvke  put  to  flight  another 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  Johnson  took  Niagara  ;  Amherst  took  Ticon- 
deroga  ;  Wolfe  died  by  the  most  enviable  of  deaths  \uider  the  walls 
of  t^ueljec  ;  Clive  destroyed  a  Dutch  armament  in  the  Hoogiey,  and 
established  the  Enirlish  supremacy  in  Bengal  ;  Coote  routed  Lally  at 
Wandewash,  and  established  tlie  English  supremacy  in  the  Carnatic. 
The  nation,  while  loudly  applauding  the  successful  warriors,  con- 
sidered them  all  on  sea  and  on  laud,  in  Europe,  in  America,  and  in 
Asia,  merely  as  instnunents  which  received  their  direction  from  one 
superior  mind.  It  was  the  irreat  William  Pitt,  the  great  commoner, 
wiio  had  vanquished  French  marshals  in  Germany,  and  French  ad- 
mirals on  the  Atlantic  ;  who  had  conquered  for  his  country  one  great 
empire  on  the  frozen  sliores  of  Ontario,  and  another  under  the  tropi- 
cal sun  near  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  pojjularity  such  as  he  at  this  time  enjoyed  should  be  per- 
manent. That  popularity  had  lost  its  gloss  before  his  children  were 
old  enougli  to  understand  that  their  father  was  a  great  man.  He  was 
at  length  placed  in  situations  in  which  neitlier  his  talents  for  admin- 
istration nor  ills  talents  for  debate  ap|)eared  to  the  best  advantage. 
I'hi;  enerLcy  and  decision  wiiieh  had  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  di- 
rex'tion  of  war  v.-ere  not  needed  in  lime  of  i)eace.  The  lofty  and 
spirit-stirring  eloquence,  wiiich  had  made  him  supreme  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  often  fell  dead  on  the  House  of  Lonis.  A  cruel  malady 
racked  his  joints,  and  left  his  joints  only  to  fall  on  his  nerves  and  ou 
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Ilia  brain.  Durinft'  tlio  closing  years  of  his  life,  he  was  odions  to  tiie 
c-oiirt,  and  j'et  was  not  on  cordial  terms  with  the  areat  hod}'  of  the 
opposition.  (Miathani  was  only  the  ruin  of  Pitt,  but  an  awful  and 
majestic  ruin,  not  to  be  contemplated  by  any  man  of  sense  and  feel- 
iui;-  witliout  emotions  resembling  tho.se  which  are  excited  by  the  re- 
mains of  tlie  Parthenon  and  of  tlie  CJoliseum.  In  one  respect  tlie  old 
statesman  was  cmiueutly  h.appy.  Whatever  might  be  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  public  life,  he  never  failed  to  find  peace  and  love  by  his  own 
, hearth.  He  loved  all  his  children,  and  was  loved  by  them  ;  and,  of 
'all  his  children,  the  one  of  whom  he  was  fondest  and  proudest  was 
his  second  son. 

The  child's  genius  and  ambition  displayed  themselves  with  a  rare 
and  almost  unnatural  precocity.  At  seven,  the  interest  which  lie 
took  in  grave  subjects,  the  ardor  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies, 
and  the  sense  and  vivacity  of  his  remarks  on  books  and  on  events, 
amazed  his  parents  and  instructors.  One  of  ids  sayings  of  tliis  date 
was  reported  to  his  mother  l)y  his  tutor.  In  August,  177(),  when  the 
world  was  agitated  liy  the  news  that  jMr.  Pitt  had  become  Earl  of 
Chatham,  little  William  exclaimed,  "1  am  glad  that  I  am  not  the 
eldest  son.  I  want  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  like  papa." 
A  letter  is  extant  in  which  Lady  Chatham,  a  woman  of  considerable 
abilities,  remarked  to  her  lord  that  their  younger  son  at  twelve  had 
left  far  behind  him  his  elder  brother,  who  was  tifteen.  "  The  fine- 
ness,'.she  wrote,  "of  William's  mind  makes  him  enjoy  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  what  would  be  above  the  reach  of  any  other  creat- 
ure of  his  small  age."  At  fourteen  the  lad  was  in  intellect  a  man. 
Hayley,  who  met  him  at  Lyme  in  the  summer  of  1773,  M'as  aston- 
ished, delighted,  and  somewhat  overawed,  by  hearing  wit  and  wis- 
dom from  so  young  a  mouth.  The  poet,  indeed,  was  afterward 
uorry  that  his  shyness  had  prevented  him  from  submitting  the  plan 
of  an  extensive  literary  work,  which  lie  was  then  meditating,  to  the 
judament  of  this  extraordinary  boy.  The  boy,  indeed,  liad  already 
written  a  tragedy,  bad  of  course,  but  not  worse  than  the  tragedies  of 
his  friend.  This  piece  is  still  preserved  at  Chevening,  and  is  in 
some  respects  highly  curious.  There  is  no  love.  The  whole  plot  is 
political  ;  and  itis  remarkable  that  the  interest,  such  as  it  is,  turns 
on  a  contest  about  a  regency.  On  one  side  is  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
crown,  on  the  other  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  conspirator.  At 
length  the  kin?,  who  had  l)een  missing,  reappears,  resumes  his 
povver,  and  rewards  the  faithful  defender  of  his  rights.  A  reader 
who  .should  judge  only  by  internal  evidence  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  that  tlie  play  was  written  liy  some  Pittite  poetaster 
at  the  time  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  recovery  of  George  the  Third  ia 
1789. 

The  pleasure  with  which  William's  parents  observed  the  rapid  de- 
veloijment  of  his  intellectual  powers  was  alloyed  by  apprehensions 
about  his  health.     He  shot  up  alarmingly  fast  ;  he  was  often  ill,  and 
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always  weak  ;  and  it  was  feared  that  it  would  bo  in  possible  to  rear 
ii  stripiina;  so  tall,  so  slender,  and  so  feeble.  Port-wine  was  pre- 
scribed by  his  medical  advisers  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was,  at  foiir^ 
teen,  accustomed  to  take  this  ai^reeable  pliysic  in  (luauUties  wliich 
would,  in  our  abstemious  au'e,  be  Ihoughi  much  more  than  sufficient 
for  any  full-!i:rown  man.  this  reicimen,  though  it  would  probably 
have  killed  ninety-nine  boys  out  of  a  hundred,  seems  to  have  been 
well  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  William's  constitution  ;  for  at  tif. 
'teen  he  ceased  to  be  molested  by  disease,  and,  though  never  a 
strong  man,  continued,  during  many  years  of  labor  and  anxiety, 
of  niglits  passed  in  debate,  and  of  summers  passed  in  Lon- 
don, t'o  be  a  tolerably  healthy  one.  It  was  probably  on  account 
of  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  that  he  was  not  educated  like  other 
boys  of  the  same  rank.  Almost  all  the  eminent  English  states- 
men and  orators  to  whom  he  was  afterward  opposed  or  allied, 
North,  Fox,  Shelburne,  Windham,  Grey.  Wellesley,  Grenville,  Sher- 
idan, Canning,  went  through  the  training  of  great  public  schools. 
Lord  Chatham  had  himself  been  a  distinguished  Eloniuu  ;  and  it  is 
seldom  that  a  distinguished  Etonian  forgets  his  obligations  to  Eton. 
But  William's  iutiruVuir's  required  a  vigilance  and  tenderness  such  as 
could  be  found  only  at  home.  He  was  therefore  bred  under  the  pa- 
ternal roof.  His  studies  were  superinten'led  by  a  clergyman  named 
Wilson  ;  and  tho.se  studies,  though  often  interrupted  by  illness,  were 
prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success.  Before  the  lad  had  completed 
his  fifteenth  year,  his  knowledge  both  of  the  ancient  languages  and 
of  mathematics  was  such  as  very  few  men  of  eighteen  then  carried 
up  to  college.  He  was  therefore  sent,  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1V73,  to  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  So  young 
a  student  required  much  more  than  the  ordinary  care  which  a  college 
tutor  bestows  on  undergraduates.  The  governor,  to  whom  the 
direction  of  William's  academical  life  was  confided,  was  a  bachelor  of 
arts  named  Pretyman,  who  had  been  senior  wrangler  in  the  preceding 
year,  ami  who,  though  not  a  man  of  prepossessing  appearance  or 
l)rilliant  parts,  was  eminently  acute  and  laborious,  a  sound  scholar, 
and  an  excellent  geometrician.  At  Camltridge,  Pretyman  was,  dur- 
ing more  tium  two  years,  the  inseparable  comjjanion,  and  indeed 
almost  t!ie  only  comi)anion,  of  his  pupil.  A  close  and  lasting  friend- 
8hip  sprang  up  between  the  pair.  'IMie  disciple  was  able,  before  ho 
com])l';tC'J  his  twenty-eighth  year,  to  make  his  preceptor  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  Dean  of  St.'Paul's  ;  and  the  preceptor  showed  liis  grat- 
itude by  writing  a  Life  of  the  disciple,  which  enjoys  the  (listi.iction 
o'i  being  tlio  worst  biographical  work  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

Pill,  till  he  graduated,  had  scarcely  one  acquaintance,  attenderS 
chapel  regularly  nn^rning  and  evening,  dined  every  day  in  hall,  and 
never  went  to  a  single  evening  parly.  At  seventeen,  he  was  admit- 
ted, after  the  bad  fashion  of  tliose  limes,  by  right  of  birth,  without 
uny  examination,  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.     But  he  couliuued 
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durinsi  some  years  to  rcsiile  at  college,  and  to  apply  himself  vigor, 
oiislyr^uiuicr  Pretyniaa's  direction,  Co  the  studies  of  the  place,  while 
mixing  freely  in  the  best  aeadeniic  society. 

The  .stociv  of  learning  wliicii  Pitt  laid  iu  during  this  part  of  his  life 
was  certainly  ver}'  extraordinary.  In  fact,  it  was  all  that  he  ever 
possessed  ;  for  he  very  early  l>e(;ame  too  busy  to  have  any  spare  trmc 
for  books.  The  work  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  delight  was 
Newton's  Priucipia.  His  liking  for  mathematics,  imleed,  amounted 
to  a  passion,  whieli,  iu  the  opinion  of  his  instructors,  themselves  dis- 
tinguished mathematicians,  reipiired  to  be  checked  rather  than  en- 
couraged. Tho  acuLeness  and  readiness  with  which  he  solved  prob- 
lems was  pronounced  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  moderators,  who  iu 
those  days  presuied  over  tlie  disputations  iu  the  bchools  and  con- 
ducted the  examinations  of  the  Senate  House,  to  be  unrivalled  in  the 
university.  Nor  was  the  youth's  pr(;ticieucy  in  classical  learuing  less 
remarkable.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  he  appeared  to  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  even  second-rate  and  lliird-rale  men  from  pub- 
lic schools.  He  had  never,  while  under  Wilson's  care,  beeu  in  the 
habit  of  composing  iu  the  ancient  languages  ;  and  he  therefoie  never 
acquired  that  knack  of  versification  which  is  sometimes  possessed  by 
clever  boys  whose  knowledge  of  tlie  language  and  literature  of  Greece 
anil  l^ome  is  very  superficial.  It  would  have  been  utterly  out  of  hi3 
jiower  to  produce  such  charnung  elegiac  lines  as  those  in  which 
■\Vellesley  bade  farewell  to  Eton,  or  such  Virgilian  hexameters  as 
those  in  which  Canning  described  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  scholar  has  ever,  at  twenty,  had  a  more  solid 
and  profound  knowledge  of  the  two  great  tongue:^  of  the  old  civilized 
world.  The  facility  with  which  he  penetrated  the  meaning  of  the 
most  intricate  sentences  in  the  Attic  writers  astonished  veteran  critics. 
He  had  set  Jiis  heart  on  being  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  ex- 
tant poetry  of  Greece,  and  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  mastered 
Lycoplirou's  Cassandra,  the  most  obscure  \.'ork  in  the  whole  range  of 
ancient  literature.  This  strange  rhapsody,  the  dilhculties  of  which 
have  perplexed  and  repelled  many  excellent  scholars,  "he  read,' 
says  his  preceptor,  "  with  an  case  at  first  which,  if  I  had  not  wit- 
nessed it,  I  should  have  thought  beyond  the  compass  of  human  intel- 
ject."  .  .  TT 

To  modern  literature  Pitt  paid  comparatively  iittle  attention.  He 
knew  no  living  language  except  French  ;  and  French  he  knew  very 
imperfectlv.  With  a  few  of  the  best  English  writers  he  wafj  inti- 
mate, particularly  with  Siiakespeare  and  JMiltou.  The  debrle  lu 
Pandemoni.im  was,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  one  of  his  favorite  pas- 
sages ;  and  his  early  friends  used  to  talk,  long  after  his  death,  of  the 
just  emphasis  and  the  melodious  cadence  with  whicii  they  had  heard 
him  recite  the  incoinparai)le  speech  of  Belial.  He  had  indeed  been 
carefully  trained  from  infancy  in  the  art  of  managing  his  voice,  a 
voice  uaturallv  clear  and  deep-toued.    Ilii^  father,  whose  oraiory  oweii 
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no  small  part  of  its  effect  to  that  art,  had  been  a  most  skilful  and 
-judicious  instructor.  At  a  later  period,  the  wits  of  Brookes's,  irri- 
tated by  observing,  night  after  night,  how  powerfully  Pitt's  sonorous 
elocution  fascinated  the  rows  of  country  gentlemen,  reproached  him 
with  having  been  '•  taugiit  by  his  dad  on  a  stool." 

His  education,  indeed,  was  well  adapted  to  form  a  great  parliament- 
ary  speaker.  One  argument  often  urged  against  those  classical 
%  studies  which  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  the  early  life  of  every  gentle- 
i  man  bred  in  the  south  of  our  island  is,  that  they  prevent  him  from 
acquiring  a  command  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  meet  with  a  vouth  of  excellent  parts,  who  writes  Ciceronian  Latin 
prose  and  Iloratian  Latin  Alcaics,  but  who  would  find  it  impossible 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  pure,  perspicuous,  and  forcible  English. 
There  may  perhaps  be  some  truth  in  this  observation.  But  the  classi- 
cal studies  of  Pitt  were  carried  on  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  had  the 
effect  of  enriching  his  English  vocabulary,  and  of  making  him  won- 
derfully expert  in  the  art  of  onstructing  correct  English  sentences. 
His  practice  was  to  look  over  a  page  or  two  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
author,  to  make  himself  m aster  of  the  meaning,  anil  then  to  read  tho 
passage  straight  forward  into  his  own  language.  This  practice,  be- 
gun under  his  tirst  teacher  Wdson,  was  continued  under  Pretyman. 
ft  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  who  had  been 
exercised  daily  in  this  way  during  tun  years,  should  have  acquired  an 
almost  unrivalled  power  of  putting  his  thoughts,  without  premedita- 
tion, into  words  well  selected  and  well  arranged. 

Of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the  orations  were  those  on  which 
he  bestowed  the  most  minute  examination.  His  favorite  employ- 
ment was  to  compare  harangues  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  ques- 
tion, to  analyze  them,  and  to  observe  which  of  the  arguments  of  the 
first  speaker' were  refuted  by  the  second,  which  were  evaded,  and 
which  were  left  untouched.  Xor  was  it  only  in  books  that  he  at  this 
time  studie  1  the  art  of  parlianv.'iitary  fencing.  When  he  was  at 
homo,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  important  debates  at 
Westminster  ;  and  he  heard  them,  not  only  with  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment, but  with  a  close  scientific  attentio'n,  resembling  that  with 
which  a  diligent  pupil  at  Guy's  Hospital  watches  every  turn  of  the 
hand  of  a  great  surgeon  through  a  diflicult  operation.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  Pitt,  a  youth  wliose  aljilities  were  as  yet  known  only 
•to  hi.s. own  family  and  to  a  small  knot  of  college  friends,  was  intro- 
duc:cfi  on  the  steps  of  'he  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  tf)  Fox.  who 
was  his  senior  by  eleven  years,  and  who  was  already  the  greatest  de- 
baler  and  one  of  the  great(!sl  orators  that  liad  a[)peared  in  England. 
Fox  used  afterward  to  relate  that,  as  the  discussion  i)roceeded,  V'M 
repeatedly  turned  to  him.  and  said,  "  But  surely,  Mr.  Fox,  that 
might  be  m(;t  thus  ;"  or,  "  Yes  ;  but  he  lays  liimself  open  to  this  re- 
tort." What  the  particular  crilicisms  wen-,  Fox  had  forgotten  ;  but 
he  said  that  he  wa.s  much  struck  at  the  time  by  the  precocity  of  a 
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lad  who,  through  the  whole,  sittine;.  seemed  to  be  thinking  only  liow 
all  the  speeches  ou  both  sides  coultl  be  answered. 

One  of  the  young  man's  visits  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  sad 
and  memorable  era'in  liis  life.  He  hail  not  ((uite  compleled  his  nine- 
teenth year,  when,  on  the  71 'i  of  April.  1778,  he  attended  his  father 
to  Westminster.  A  great  debate  was  expected.  It  was  known  that 
France  had  recognized  tlic  inde[)endence  of  the  I'niled  States.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  wai  about  to  declare  his  opinion  tiiat  all  thought 
of  subjugating  those  states  ought  to  be  relinquished.  Chatham  liad 
always  maintained  that  the  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country  was  justitiable.  But  he  conceived,  very  erroneously,  tliat  ou 
the  day  on  which  their  independence  should  be  acknowledged  the 
greatness  of  England  would  be  at  an  end.  Though  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  he  detei mined,  in  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  his  family,  to  be  in  his  place.  His  son  supported  him  to 
a  seat.  The  excitement  and  exertion  were  too  much  for  the  old 
man.  In  the  very  act  of  addressing  the  peers,  he  fell  back  in  convul- 
sions. A  few  weeks  later  his  corpse  was  borne,  with  gloomy  pomp, 
from  the  Painted  Chamber  to  the  Abbey.  The  favorite  child  and 
namesake  of  the  deceased  statesman  followed  the  coflin  as  chief 
mourner,  and  saw  it  deposited  in  the  transept  where  his  own  was  des- 
tined to  lie. 

His  elder  brother,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  means  suflTuiient,  and 
oarely  sufficient,  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  peerage.  The  other 
members  of  the  familv  were  poorly  provided  for.  William  had  little 
more  than  three  hundred  a  year.  It  was  necessary  for  liim  to  fol- 
low a  profession.  He  had  already  begun  to  eat  his  terms.  In  the 
spring  of  1780  he  came  of  age.  "He  then  quitted  Cambridge,  was 
called  to  the  bar,  took  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  joined  the 
western  circuit.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  general  election  took 
place  ;  and  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  university  ;  but 
he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  It  is  said  that  the  grave  doctors 
who  then  sat,  robed  in  scarlet,  on  the  benches  of  Golgotha,  thought 
it  great  presumption  in  so  young  a  man  to  solicit  so  high  a  distinction.^ 
He  was,  however,  at  the  request  of  a  hereditary  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  brought  into  Parliament  by  Sir  James  Lowther  for  the 
borouirh  of  Applebv. 

The'dantrers  of  the  counliy  were  at  that  time  such  as  might  well 
have  disturbed  even  a  constant  mind.  Army  after  army  had  been, 
sent  in  vain  against  the  rebellious  colonists  of  Nortii  America.  On 
pitched  lields'of  battle  the  advantage  had  been  with  the  disciplintd 
troops  of  the  mother  country.  But  it  was  not  on  pitched  fields  of 
battle  that  the  event  f)f  such  a  contest  could  be  decided.  An  armed 
nation,  with  hunger  and  the  Atlantic  for  auxiliaries,  was  not  to  be 
su])jugaled.  Meanwhile,  the  House  of  Bourbon,  humbled  to  the 
dust  a  few  years  before  l)y  the  genius  and  vigor  of  Chatliam,  had 
bcized  the  opportunity  of  revenge.     France  and  Spain  were  united 
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affuinst  us,  and  had  receotly  been  joined  by  Holland.  The  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  for  a  time  lost.  The  British  flag  had 
been  scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the  British  Channel.  The 
northern  powers  professed  neutrality  ;  but  their  neutrality  had_  a 
menacinff  aspect.  In  the  East,  Hyder  bad  descended  on  the  Carnatic, 
had  destroyed  the  little  army  of  Baillie,  and  had  spread  terror  even 
to  tlie  ramparts  of  Fort  St.  Geor2;e.  The  discontents  ot  Ireland 
threatened  nothing  less  than  civil  war.  In  England  the  authority  o 
the  government  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point.  TIae  king  and  tb 
House  of  Commons  were  alike  unpopular.  The  cry  for  parliamentari 
reform  was  scarcely  less  loud  and  vehement  than  in  the  autumn  of 
1830  Formidable  associations,  headed,  not  by  ordinary  demagogues 
but  by  men  of  high  rank,  stainless  character,  and  distinguished 
ability  demanded  a  revision  of  the  representative  system.  The  pop- 
ulace emboldened  by  tlie  impotence  and  irresolution  of  the  govern- 
ment had  recently  broken  loose  from  all  restraint,  besieged  the 
chambers  of  the  leirislature.  hustled  peers,  hunted  bishops,  attacked 
the  residences  of  ambassadors,  opened  prisons,  burned  and  pulled 
down  houses.  London  had  presented  during  some  days  the  aspect 
of  a  city  taken  by  storm  ;  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  form  a  camp 
among  the  trees  of  St.  James's  Park. 

la  spite  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  abroad  and  at  home,  George 
the  Third,  with  a  firmness  which  had  little  affinity  with  virtue  or 
with  wisdom,  persisted  in  his  determination  to  put  down  the  Anieri- 
can  rebels  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  his  ministers  submitted  their  judg- 
ment to  his.  Some  of  them  were  probably  actuated  merely  by  selfish 
cupidity  but  their  chief.  Lord  North,  a  man  of  high  honor,  amiable 
temper  winning  manners,  lively  wit,  and  excellent  talents  both  for 
business  and  for  debate,  must  be  aciiuitted  of  all  sordid  motives,  lie 
remained  at  a  post  from  which  he  had  long  wished  and  had  repeatedly 
tried  to  escape,  only  because  ho  had  not  sufficient  fortitude  to  resist 
the  entreaties  and  reproaches  of  the  king,  who  silenced  all  arguments 
by  pasvionately  asking  whether  any  gentleman,  any  man  of  spirit, 
could  have  the  heart  to  desert  a  kind  master  in  the  hour  of  ex- 
tremity. .   ,    ,      ,  ,  1        *•! 

The  opposition  con.sisted  of  two  parties  which  had  once  been  hostilo 
to  each  other,  and  which  had  been  very  slowly,  and,  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared very  imperfectly  reconciled,  but  which  at  this  conjuncture 
seemed  to  act  together  with  cordiality.  The  larger  of  these  parties 
consisted  of  the  great  body  of  t!i«j  Whig  aristocracy.  Its  head  war 
Charles,  Maifpiis  of  Ro<;kini,'ham,  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  and  i^Ji 
wealth  and  parliamentary  interest  e(pialled  by  very  few  of  the  Eng 
]i3h  nobles,  but  alllicted  with  a  ik  rvous  timidity  which  prevented 
him  from  taking  a  prominent  part  in  debate.  In  the  House  of  (jom- 
mons  the  adherents  of  Rockingham  were  led  l)y  Fox,  whose  dis-tv 
pated  habits  and  ruined  fortunes  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  town 
but  whose  commanding  genius,  and  whose  Bwcct,  generous,    am/ 
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affectionnte  disposition  extorted  the  admiration  and  love  of  ilioso 
■vvlio  most  Inmenled  the  errors  of  his  private  lite.  Burke,  Superior  to 
Fox  in  lurt,^eness  of  comprehension,  in  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in 
splendor  of  imagination,  hut  less  skilled  in  that  kind  of  logic  and  in 
that  kind  of  riietoric  which  convince  and  persuade  great  assemhiies. 
-was  wilimg  to  be  thelieuteuaut  of  a  young  chief  wlio  might  have  beea 
his  son. 

A  smaller  section  of  the  opposition  was  composed  of  the  old  follow- 
ers of  Chatham.  At  their  liead  was  William,  Earl  of  iShelburne,  dis- 
tinguished l)oth  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  lover  of  science  and  letters. 
Willi  him  were  leagued  Lord  C^amden,  who  had  fotmerly  held  the 
great  seal,  and  whose  integrity,  ability,  and  constitutional  knowledge 
commanded  the  public  respect  ;  Barre,  an  elo(|uent  and  actimonioiis 
declaimer  ;  and  Dunning,  who  luid  long  held  the  first  place  at  the 
English  bar.     It  was  to  this  i>arty  that  Pitt  was  naturally  attracted. 

On  the  2tJth  of  February,  1781,  he  made  his  first  speech  in  favor  of 
Burke's  ])lan  of  economical  refoim.  Fox  stood  up  at  the  same 
moment,  but  instantly  gave  way.  The  lofty  yet  animated  deport- 
ment of  the  young  member,  his  perfect  self-possession,  the  readiness 
•with  which  he  replied  to  the  orators  who  had  preceded  him,  the  silver 
tones  of  his  voice,  the  perfect  stiueture  of  his  unpremeditated  sen- 
tences, astonished  and  delighted  his  hearers.  Burke,  moved  even  to 
tears,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  no't  a  chip  of  the  old  block  ;  it  is  the  old 
block  itself."  "  Pitt  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parliament,"  said 
a  member  of  the  opposition  to  Fox.  "  He  is  so  already,"  answered 
Fox,  in  whose  nature  envy  had  no  place.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  well 
remembered  by  some  who  were  very  recently  living,  that  soon  after 
this  debate  Pitt's  name  was  put  up  by  Fox  at  Brookes's. 

Ou  two  subsequent  occasions  during  that  session  Pitt  addressed  the 
house,  and  on  both  fully  sustained  tlic  reputation  which  he  had  ac- 
quired ou  his  first  appearance.  In  the  sumiuer,  after  the  i)rorogation, 
he  again  Avent  the  western  circuit,  held  several  briefs,  and  acipiitted 
himself  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  highly  complimented  by  Buller 
from  the  bench,  and  by  Dunning  at  the  l)ar. 

On  the  27th  of  November  the  t^arlianient  reassembled.  Only  forty- 
eight  hours  before  had  arrived  tidings  of  the  surrender  of  Oornwallis 
and  his  army  ;  and  it;  consequently  iiecame  necessaiy  to  rewrite  the 
royal  speech.  Every  man  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  king,  was  now 
convinced  that  it  was  mere  madness  to  think  of  conciuering  the 
United  States.  In  the  debate  on  the  report  of  the  address,  Pitt  spoke 
with  even  more  energy  and  brilliancy  than  ou  any  former  occasion. 
He  was  warmly  applauded  by  his  allies  ;  but  it  was  remarked  that 
no  person  on  his  own  side  of  the  house  was  so  loud  in  eulogy  as 
Henry  Dundas,  the  Lord  Advo(;ate  of  Scotland,  who  spoke  from  the 
ministerial  ranks,  'i'bat  ai)le  and  versatile  politician  distinctly  fore- 
eaw  the  approaching  dosviifall  of  the  government  with  which  he  was 
connectod,  and  was  preparing  to  make  his  own  escape  from  the  ruin. 
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From  that  ni^-ht  dates  liis  connection  with  Pitt,  a  connection  which 
eoon  bocame  a  close  intimacy,  and  which  lasted  till  it  waa  dissolved 
bv  deatii.  .  .  , 

'About  a  fortnight  later,  Pitt  spoke  in  the  committee  of  supply  on 
the  army  estimates.  Symptoms  of  dissension  had  begun  to  appear 
on  the  treasury  bench.  Lord  George  Germaine,  the  secretary  of 
Btate  who  was  especially  charged  with  the  direction  ot  the  war  m 
America,  had  held  language  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  declara- 
tions made  by  the  tirst  lord  of  the  treasury.  Pitt  noticed  the  dis- 
crepancy with  much  force  and  keenness.  Lord  George  and  Lord 
North  be<^an  to  whisper  together  ;  and  Welborc  Ellis,  an  ancient 
placeman"  who  hail  been  drawing  salary  almost  every  quarter  siuco 
the  days  of  Henry  Pelham,  bent  down  between  them  to  put  in  a 
word  Such  interruptions  sometimes  discompose  veteran  speakers. 
Pitt  stopped,  and,  looking  at  the  group,  said,  with  ailmirable  readi- 
ness, "  I  shall  wait  till  Nestor  haa  composed  the  dispute  between 
Asamemnou  and  Achilles. "  ,        .  .     ■■  r 

After  several  defeats,  or  victories  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
defeats  the  ministry  resigned.  The  king,  reluctantly  and  un- 
graciously con.-ented  to  accept  Rockingham  as  lirst  minister,  iox 
and  SheUnirne  became  secretaries  of  state.  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
one  of  the  most  upright  and  honorable  of  men,  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  thurlow.  whose  abilities  and  force  of  character 
liad  made  him  the  dictator  of  the  House  of  Lords,  continued  to  hold 
the  great  seal.  ,        .      .  ,  •       c 

To  Pitt  was  offered,  through  Shelburne,  the  vice-treasurership  ot 
Ireland,  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  highly  paid  places  in  the  gdt  of 
the  crown  ;  but  the  offer  was,  without  hesitation,  declined,  iho 
yonn"-  statesman  had  resolved  to  accept  no  post  which  did  not  entitle 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  ;  and,  a  few  days  later,  he  announced 
that  resolution  in  the  House  of  Cojnmons.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  cabinet  was  then  a  much  smaller  and  more  select  body  than 
at  present.  We  have  seen  c:al»nets  of  sixteen.  Li  the  time  ot  our 
grandfathers  a  cabinet  of  ten  or  eleven  was  thought  inconveniently 
large.  Seven  was  a  usual  number.  Even  Burke,  who  had  taken 
the  lucrative  otlice  of  paymaster,  was  not  in  the  cabinet.  Many 
therefore  thought  Pitt's  declaration  indecent.  He  himself  was  sorry 
that  he  had  made  it.  Tlie  words,  he  said  in  private,  had  escaped 
him  in  tiie  heat  ui  speaking  ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  them  than 
he  would  iiave  giv.ai  the  world  to  recall  them.  They,  however,  did 
liimno  liarm  witii  tlie  public.  The  second  William  Pitt,  it  was  sai<l, 
had  .shown  that  he  hail  inherited  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  genius  of  tho 
first.  In  the  son,  as  in  the  lather,  tiiere  might  perhaps  l)e  too  much 
piidc  ;  but  liiere  was  nothing  low  or  sordid.  It  might  be  called  ar 
rogancc  in  a  young  barrister,  living  in  chambers  on  three  liundicd  a 
year  to  refuse  a  Valarv  of  live  tliousaiid  a  year,  merely  because  h« 
did  not  choo.se  to  bind  "himself  to  speak  or  vote  for  plans  which  h« 
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liad  no  share  in  framing  ;  but  surely  sucli  arrogance  was  not  very 
far  rcinovod  from  virtue. 

Pitt  !:avc  a  general  support  to  the  administration  of  Rockingham, 
but  omitted,  in  the  mean  lime,  no  opportunity  of  courting  thatultra- 
"^•hig  party  which  the  persecution  of  Wilkes  aud  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion had  called  into  existence,  and  which  the  disastrous  events  of 
■war,  aud  the  trimnph  of  republican  principles  in  America,  had  made 
formidable  both  in  numbers  aud  in  temper.  He  supported  a  motion 
for  shortening  the  duration  of  pailiameuts.  lie  made  a  motion  for  a 
committee  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  representation,  and,  in  the 
speech  by  which  that  motion  was  introduced,  avowed  himself  tlie 
enemy  of  the  close  boroughs,  the  strongholds  of  that  corruption  to 
which  he  attributed  all  the  calamities  of  the  nation,  and  which,  as  he 
phrased  it  in  one  of  those  exact  and  sonorous  sentences  of  which  he 
had  a  boundless  commiind,  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  England 
and  strengthened  with  her  strength,  but  had  not  diminished  with  lier 
dimiuution,  or  decayed  with  her  decay.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
supported  by  Fox.  The  motion  was  lost  by  only  twenty  votes  in  a 
house  of  more  than  three  hundred  members.  The  reformers  never 
again  had  so  good  a  division  till  the  year  1881. 

The  new  administration  was  strong  in  abilities,  and  was  more  pop- 
ular than  any  administration  which  had  licld  office  since  the  first  year 
of  George  the  Third,  but  was  hated  by  the  king,  hesitatingly  sup- 
ported by  the  Parliament,  and  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  The 
chancellor  was  disliked  and  distrusted  by  almost  all  his  colleagues. 
The  two  secretaries  of  state  regarded  each  other  with  no  friendly  feel- 
ing. The  line  between  their  departments  had  not  been  traced  with 
precision  ;  and  there  were  consequently  jealousies,  encroachments, 
and  complaints.  It  was  all  that  Kockingham  could  do  to  keep  the 
peace  in  his  cabinet ;  and  before  the  cabinet  had  existed  three 
months,  Rockingham  died. 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion.  The  adherents  of  the  deceased 
statesman  looked  on  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  their  chief.  The  king 
placed  Shelburne  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  Fox,  Lord  John  Cav- 
endish, and  Burke,  immediately  resigned  their  offices  ;  and  the  new 
prime  minister  was  left  to  constitute  a  government  out  of  vei'y  dC' 
,  fective  materials.  His  own  parliamentary  talents  were  great;  but 
he  could  not  be  in  the  place  where  parliamentary  talents  were  most 
'/leeded.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  covdd  confront  the  great  orators  of  the  opposition  ;  and 
Pitt  aVone  had  the  elo(iuence  and  the  courage  which  were  required. 
He  was  offered  tiie  great  place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
he  accepted  it.     He  had  scarcely  completed  his  twent3'-third  year. 

The  Parliament  was  speedily  prorogued.  During  the  recess,  a  ne- 
gotiation for  peace  which  had  been  commenced  under  Rockingham 
was  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  England  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  her  revolted  colonies  ;  and  she  ceded  to  her 
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European  enemies  some  places  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Gulf 
uf  Mexico.  But  the  terms  which  she  obtained  were  quite  as  advan- 
tageous and  honorable  as  the  events  of  the  war  entitled  her  to  expect, 
or'^as  she  was  likelv  to  obtain  by  persevering  in  a  contest  against  im- 
mense odds.  All  her  vital  parts,  all  the  real  sources  of  her  power  re- 
mained uninjured.  Slie  preserved  eveu  her  dignity  ;  for  she  ceded 
to  the  House  of  Bourbon  only  part  of  what  she  had  won  from  that 
house  in  previous  wars.  She  retained  her  Indian  empire  undiminish- 
ed  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  mightiest  efforts  of  two  great  monarchies, 
iier  Qag  still  waved  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est reason  to  believe  that  Fox,  if  he  had  remained  in  office,  would 
have  hesitated  one  moment  about  coucludiug  a  treaty  on  such  con- 
ditions. Unhappilv  that  great  and  most  amiable  man  was,  at  this 
crisis,  hurried  by  his  passTons  into  an  error  which  made  his  genius 
and  his  virtues,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  almost  useless  to  his 
country. 

He  saw  that  the  great  body  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  divided 
into  three  parties,  his  own,  that  of  North,  and  that  of  Shelburne  ; 
that  none  of  those  three  parties  was  large  enough  to  stand  alone  ; 
that,  therefore,  unless  two  of  them  united,  there  must  be  a  miserably 
feel)le  administration,  or,  more  probably,  a  rapid  succession  of 
miserably  feeble  administrations,  and  this  at  a  time  when  a  strong 
government  was  e.ssenlial  to  the  prosperity  and  respectability  of  the 
nation.  It  was  then  necessary  and  right  that  there  should  be  a  coa- 
lition. To  every  possible  coalition  there  were  objection.s.  But,  of 
all  possible  coalitions,  that  to  which  there  were  the  fewest  objections 
was  undoubtedly  a  coalition  between  Shelburne  and  Fox.  It  would 
have  been  generally  applauded  by  the  followers  of  both.  It  might 
have  been  made  without  any  sacrifice  of  public  principle  on  the  part 
of  either.  Unhappily,  recent  bickerings  had  left  in  the  mind  of  Fox 
a  profound  dislike  and  distrust  of  hlielburne.  Pitt  attempted  to 
mediate,  and  was  autliorized  to  invite  Fox  to  return  to  the  service  of 
the  crown.  "  Is  Lord  Siielburne,"  said  Fox,  "  to  remain  prime  min- 
ister ?"  Pitt  answered  in  the  altirniative.  "  It  is  impossible  that  I 
can  act  under  him,"  said  Fox.  "Then  negotiation  is  at  an  end," 
said  Pitt;  "for  I  cannot  betray  hiin."  Thus  the  two  statesmen 
parted.     They  were  never  again  in  a  private  room  together. 

As  Fox  and  his  friemls  would  not  treat  with  Shelburne,  nothing 
remained  to  them  but  to  treat  with  North.  That  fatal  coalition, 
which  is  emphatically  calh^l  "The  Coalition,"  was  formed.  Not 
three  quarters  of  a  year  had  (;lapsed  since  Fox  and  Burke  bad  threat- 
ened North  with  iinpeachment.  and  had  descriijcd  him.  night  after 
niglit,  as  the  most  arbitrary,  the  most  corni[)t.  tiu;  most  iiieapable  of 
ministers.  They  now  allied  themselves  with  him  for  the  piirposi;  of 
driving  from  office  a  statesman  with  whom  tliey  cannot  be  said  to 
liavc  (iidered  as  to  any  iini)ortant  (picstion.  Nor  had  they  even  the 
prudence  aud  the  patience  to  wait  for  some  occaBiou  on  which  they 
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mii^ht,  widioul  inconsistency,  have  combined  with  liioir  old  enoniieg 
in  ()i>i>osilion  to  the  <i'overnnient.  'Pluit  nothing  mialit  l)c  wantins;'  to 
tlie  .'<c;uiilai,  tli(? great  oriilors  who  liatl,  dining  seven  years,  thundered 
against  the  war,  determined  to  join  with  the  authors  of  tliat  war  iu 
passing  a  vote  of  censure  on  tlie  peace. 

Tlie  Parliament  met  before  Christmas,  1782.  But  it  was  not  till 
January,  llHo,  tiiat  tlie  preliminary  treaties  were  signed.  On  the 
17tii  of  February  they  were  taken  into  conoideration  by  tlie  House  of 
Commons.  There  had  been,  during  some  days,  floating  rumors  that 
Fox  and  North  had  coalesced  ;  and  the  debate  indicated  but  too 
clearly  that  those  rumors  were  not  unfounded.  Pitt  was  suffering 
from  indisposition  :  he  did  not  rise  till  his  own  strength  and  that  of 
Lis  hearers  were  exhausted  ;  and  he  was  consequently  less  successful 
than  on  any  former  occasion.  His  admirers  owned  that  his  speec^li 
was  feeble  and  petuliint.  He  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  advise  Sher- 
idan to  contine  himself  to  amusing  theatrical  audiences.  Tiiis  igno- 
ble sarcasm  gave  Sheridan  an  oppoitimity  of  retorting  with  great 
felicity.  "  After  what  1  have  seen  and  heard  to-night,"  he  said,  "  I 
really  feel  strongly  tempted  to  venture  on  a  competition  with  so  great 
an  artist  as  Ben  Jonson,  and  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  second  Angry 
Boy."  On  a  division,  the  address  proposed  by  the  supporters  of  tho 
government  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixteen. 

But  Pitt  was  not  a  man  to  be  disheartened  by  a  single  failure,  or 
to  be  put  down  by  tho  most  lively  repartee.  When,  a  few  days  later, 
the  opposition  proposed  a  resolution  directly  censuring  the  treaties, 
he  spoke  with  an  elofjuence,  energy,  and  dignity,  which  raised  his 
fame  and  popularity  higher  than  ever.  To  the  coalition  of  Fox 
and  North  he  alluded  in  language  which  drew  forth  tumultuous  ap- 
plause from  his  followers.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  this  ill  omened  and  un- 
natural marriage  be  not  3-et  consummated,  I  know  of  a  just  and  law- 
ful inipedieut ;  and,  iu  the  name  of  the  public  weal,  I  forbid  the 
banns." 

The  ministers  were  again  left  in  a  minority,  and  Shelburne  con- 
sequently tendered  his  resignation.  It  was  accepted  ;  but  the  king 
struggled  long  and  hard  before  he  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated 
by  Fox,  whose  faults  he  detested,  and  whose  high  spirit  and  power- 
ful intellect  he  detested  still  moie.  The  first  place  at  the  l)oard  of 
treiisury  was  repeatedly  olfered  to  Pitt ;  but  the  offer,  though  tempt- 
ing, was  steadfastly  declined.  The  young  man,  whose  judgment 
was  as  precocious  as  his  eloquence,  saw  that  his  time  was  coming, 
but  was  not  come,  and  was  deaf  to  royal  importunities  and  re- 
proaches.  His  Majest}',  bitterly  complaining  of  Pitt's  faint-hearted- 
ness,  tried  to  break  the  coalition  P^very  art  of  scductiou  was  prac- 
tised on  North,  but  in  vain.  During  several  weeks  tho  country  re- 
mained without  a  government.  It  was  not  till  all  devices  had  failed, 
and  till  the  aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons  became  threatening, 
that  the  king  gave  way.     The  Duke  of  Portland  was  declared  first 
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lord  of  the  treasuiy.  Thurlow  was  dismissed.  Fox  and  North  be- 
came secretaries  of  state,  with  power  ostensibly  equal.  But  Fox  was 
the  real  prime  miui.ster. 

The  3'ear  was  far  advanced  before  the  new  arrangements  were 
completed  ;  and  notbimi'  very  important  was  done  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  session.  Pitt,  now  seated  on  the  opposition  bench, 
brought  the  question  of  parliamentj,ry  reform  a  second  time  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Commons.  He  proposed  to  add  to  the  house 
at  once  a  hundred  county  members  and  several  members  for  metro- 
politan districts,  and  to  enact  that  ever}"  borough  of  which  an  election 
committee  should  report  that  the  majority  of  voters  appeared  to  be 
corrupt,  should  lose  the  franchise.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  293 
votes  to  149. 

After  the  prorogation,  Pitt  visited  the  continent  for  the  first  and 
last  time.  His  travelling  companion  was  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  a  young  man  of  his  own  age,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  Parliament  by  an  engaging  natural  eloquence,  set  off  by 
the  sweetest  and  most  exquisitely  modulated  of  human  voices,  and 
whose  affectionate  heart,  caressing  manners,  and  brilliant  wir,  made 
him  the  mo.st  delightful  of  companions,  William  Wilberforce.  Thai 
was  the  time  of  Anglomania  in  France  ;  and  at  Paris  the  son  of  the 
great  Chatham  wa.s  absolutely  hunted  by  men  of  letters  and  women 
of  fashion,  and  forced,  much  against  his  will,  into  political  disputa- 
tion. One  remarkable  saying  whicli  dropped  from  him  during  this 
tour  has  been  preserved.  A  French  gentleman  expressed  some  sur- 
prise at  the  immense  mtiuenoe  which  Fox,  a  man  of  pleasure,  ruineci 
by  the  dice-box  and  the  turf,  exercised  over  the  English  nation. 
"You  have  not,"  said  Pitt,  "been  under  the  wand  of  the  magi 
cian." 

In  November,  1783,  the  Parliament  met  again.  The  government  haci 
irresistible  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  less  strong  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was,  in  truth,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  dangers.  The  king  was  impatiently  wait- 
ing for  the  moment  at  which  he  could  emancipate  himself  from  » 
yoke  wliich  galled  him  so  severely  that  he  had  more  than  cn(;e 
seriously  thought  of  retiring  to  Hanover  ;  and  the  king  was  scarcely 
more  eager  for  a  change  tiian  the  nation.  P''ox  and  North  had  com- 
mitted a  fatal  error.  Tliey  ouglit  to  have  known  that  coalitions  be- 
tween parties  wiiicji  have  long  been  hostile,  can  succeed  only  when 
the  wish  for  coalition  pervadc^s  tlie  lower  ranks  of  both.  If  the  lead- 
ers unite  before  there  is  any  disposition  to  union  among  the  fol- 
lowers, tlie  probability  is  that  there  will  he  a  mutiny  in  both  camps, 
and  that  th(^  two  revolted  armies  will  make  a  trucf;  with  eacii  other, 
in  order  to  be  revcnired  on  those  l)y  whom  they  think  that  liieyhavc 
been  betrayed.  Thus  it  was  in  17s:5.  At  (he  Ix'ginniiig  df  that 
eventful  year,  Xortii  had  be(;n  the  recognized  head  of  the  old  Tory 
party,  which,  though  for  a  moment  prostrated  by  the  disastrous  Lssuo 
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of  the  American  w:ir,  was  still  a  great  power  in  the  state.  To  him 
the  clergy,  the  universities,  and  that  large  body  of  country  gentlemen 
whose  rallying  cry  was  "  Church  and  king,"  had  long  looked  up 
with  respect  and  conlidence.  Fox  had,  on  the  other  hand,  lu'cn  the 
idol  of  the  Wiiigs,  and  of  the  whole  jjody  of  Protestant  (lissenters. 
The  coalition  at  once  alienated  the  most  /ealous  Tories  from  North, 
ami  the  most  zealous  Whigs  from  Fox.  The  University  of  Oxford, 
which  had  marked  its  approbation  of  North's  orthodoxy  b3'  electing 
him  chancellor,  the  city  of  London,  which  had  been,  during  two- 
and-tvventy  years,  at  war  Mith  the  court,  were  equally  disgusted. 
Squires  and  rectors,  who  had  inherited  the  principles  of  the  cavaliers 
of  the  preceding  century,  could  not  forgive  their  old  leader  for  com- 
bining with  disloyal  subjects  in  order  to  put  a  force  on  the  sovereign. 
The  members  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Soeiet}'  and  of  the  Reform  Asso- 
ciations were  enraged  by  learning  that  their  favorite  orator  now  called 
the  great  champion  of  tj'ranny  and  corrupticm  his  noble  friend. 
Two  great  multitudes  were  at  once  left  without  an)''  head,  and  both 
at  ODce  turned  their  eyes  on  Pitt.  One  party  saw  in  him  the  only 
man  who  could  rescue  the  king  ;  the  other  saw  in  him  the  only  man 
who  could  purify  the  Parliament.  lie  was  supported  on  one  side  by 
Archl)ishop  ^Nlarkham,  the  preacher  of  divine  light,  and  by  Jenkin- 
son,  the  captain  of  the  praHorian  band  of  the  kiug's  friends  ;  on  the 
other  side  by  Jebb  and  Prie.'-tley,  Sawbridge  and  Carlwrighl,  Jack 
Wilkes  and  Ilorne  Tooke.  On  the  benttlies  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, however,  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  majority'  were  unbroken  ; 
and  that  any  statesman  would  venture  to  brave  such  a  majority  was 
thought  impossible.  No  prince  of  the  Hanoverian  line  had  ever, 
under  any  provocation,  ventured  to  appeal  from  the  representative 
body  to  the  constituent  bod_y.  The  ministers,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  sullen  looks  and  muttered  words  of  displeasure  with 
which  their  suggestions  were  received  in  the  closet,  notwithstanding 
the  roar  of  obloquy  which  was  rising  louder  and  louder  every  day 
from  every  corner  of  the  island,  thought  themselves  secure. 

Such  was  their  conlidence  in  their  strength  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Parliament  had  met,  they  brought  forward  a  singularly  bold  and 
original  plan  for  the  government  of  the  British  territories  in  India. 
What  was  proposed  was  that  the  whole  authority,  which  til!  that 
time  had  been  exercised  over  those  territories  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, should  be  transferred  to  seven  commissioners,  who  were  to  be 
nanaed  by  Parliament,  and  were  not  to  be  removable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  most  intimate  personal  friend 
of  Fo.x,  was  to  be  chairman  of  this  board,  and  the  eldest  .son  of  North 
was  to  be  one  of  the  memheis. 

As  .soon  as  the  ouilines  of  the  scheme  were  known,  all  the  hatred 
which  the  coalition  had  excited  burst  forth  with  an  astounding  ex- 
plosion. The  question  which  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  l)een  con- 
sidered as  paramount  to  every  other  was,  whether  the    proposed 
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chanee  was  likely  to  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  thirty  millions 
of  people  who  were  subject  to  the  company.     But  that  question  can- 
not be  said  loliave  been  even  seriously  discussed.     Burke    who, 
whether  ri-^ht  or  wroni?  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he  came   had  at 
least  the  inerit  of  looking  at  the  subject  in  ibe  right  point  of  view 
vainly  reminded  his  heavers  of  that  mighty  population  whose  daily 
rice  mieht  depend  on  a  vote  of  the  British  Parliament.     He  spoke, 
with  even  more  than  his  wonted  power  of  thought  and  hinguage, 
about  the  desolation  of  Kohilcund,  about  the  spoliation  of  Benares, 
about  the  evil  policy  which  had  suffered  the  tanks  of  the  Caruatic  to 
eo  to  ruin  :  but  he  could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing.     Ihe  contending 
parties,  to  their  .shame  it  must  be  said,  would  listen  to  none  but  Eng- 
lish topics.     Out  of  doors  the  cry  against  the  ministry  was  ahnost 
universal.     Town  and  country  were  united.     Corporations  exclaimed 
a-ainst  the  violation  of  the  charter  of  the  greatest  corporation  in  the 
realm      Tories  and  democrats  joined  in  pronounciug  the  proposed 
board  an  unconstitutional  body.     It  was  to  consist  of  lox  s  nomi- 
nees     The  effect  of  his  bill  was  to  give,  not  to  the  crown,  but  to  him 
personallv,  whether  in  office  or  in  oppo-sition,  an  enormous  power,  a 
patronaiie  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  patronage  of  the  1  reasury 
and  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  decide  the  elections  for  hfty  boroughs. 
He  knew,  it  was  said,  that  he  was  hateful  alike  to  king  and  people  ; 
and  he  had  devised  a  plan  which  would  make  him  independent  of 
both      Some    nicknamed    him  Cromwell,    and   some    Carlo    i^hau. 
Wilberforce  with  his  usual  felicity  of  expression,  and  with  very  un- 
usual bitterness  of  feeling,  described  the  scheme  as  the  genuiuc  oil- 
spring  of  the  coalition,  as  marked  with  the  features  of  bota  its  par- 
ents  the  corruption  of  one  and  the  violence  of  the  other,     in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  however,  the  bill  was  supported  in  every  stage  by 
.rreat  majorities,  was  rapidly  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords. 
To  tlie  general  astonishment,  when  tlie  second  reading  was  moved  m 
the  ur)per  house,  the  opposition  proposed  an  adjournment,  and  cur- 
ried it  by  eighty-seven  votes  to  seventy-nine.      Ihe  cauj^e  of  tliia 
strange  tiirn  of  fortune  was  soon  known.     Pitt  s  cousin.  _Larl   iem- 
ple,  had  lieen  in  the  royal  closet,  and  had  there  been  authorized  to 
let  ;t  be  known  that  his  Majesty  would  consider  all  who  votetl  fur  the 
1)111  as  his  enemies.     The  ignominious  commist^ion  Avas  perlormea, 
and  instantly  a  troop  of  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  of  bishops  who 
wished  to  be  tran.slated,  and  of  S(;otch  peers  who  wished  to  be  re- 
clecteil,  made  haste  to  diange  sides.     On  a  later  day   the  Lords   re- 
iected  the  bill.     Fox  ami  North  were  immediately  directed  to  send 
their  seaLs  to  the  l)alace  l)y  their  under-seeretaries  ;  and  1  itt  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  ciiamvllor  of  th(!  excheciuer. 

Tlie  geiKM-al  opinion  was.  lliat  Ihcnj  would  be  an  immediate  disso- 
lution But  PiU  wisely  dclerminrd  to  give  the  ixiblic  teeling  timo 
to  L'jithcr  .strength.  On  tliis  point  hedillered  irom  his  km.sman  icm- 
ple      The  consequence  was,  that  Temple,  who  had   been  appointed 
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one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  rcsiirned  his  oflfico  forty-ciglit  liours 
after  he  iiad  acceptwl  it,  and  thus  relieved  tlio  new  government  from 
a  great  load  of  unpopiilarilv  ;  lor  idl  men  of  sense  and  iionor,  how- 
ever strong  niiglit  l)c  their  disldce  (^f  liu;  India  i)iil,  disapproved  of 
tlie  manner  in  wiiich  liiat  bill  had  been  Ihrovvn  out.  Temjjle  carried 
awa}'  with  him  the  scandal  which  the  bes^t  friends  of  llie  ihjw  govern- 
ment could  not  but  lament.  The  fame  of  the  young  prime  minister 
pieservetl  its  wjiiteness.  lie  could  declare  wiUi  perfect  truth,  that 
if  uuconslitulioual  maehiualions  liad  been  employed,  he  had  been  no 
party  to  them. 

He  was,  however,  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  indeed,  he  had  a  majority  ;  nor  could  any  orator  of 
the  opposition  in  that  assembly  be  considered  as  a  match  for  Thur- 
low,  who  Wiis  now  aaain  chancellor,  or  for  Camden,  who  cordially 
supported  the  sou  of  his  old  fiiend  CluUham.  But  in  the  other 
house  there  was  not  a  single  eminent  speaker  among  the  ollicial  men 
%vlio  sat  round  Pitt.  His  most  u.'-eful  assistant  was  Dundas,  who, 
though  he  had  not  eloquence,  hail  sense,  knowledge,  readiness,  and 
boldness.  On  the  opposite  benches  was  a  powerful  majority,  led  by 
Fox,  who  was  sunported  l>y  Burke,  North,  and  yiieridan.  Tlie  heart 
of  the  young  minister,  stout  as  it  was,  almost  died  within  him.  He 
could  not  once  close  his  eyes  on  the  night  which  followed  Temple's 
resignation.  But,  whatever  his  internid  emotions  might  be,  his  lan- 
guage and  dejxMtment  indicated  nothing  but  unconijuerable  firmness 
and  haughty  conlidence  in  his  own  powers.  His  contest  against  the 
House  of  Commons  lasted  from  the  17th  of  December,  178o,  to  the 
8lh  of  March,  17S4.  In  sixteen  divisions  the  opposition  triumphed. 
Again  and  again  the  king  was  retpiested  to  dismiss  his  ministers. 
But  he  was  (ieterndned  to  go  to  Germany  rather  than  yield.  Pitt's 
resolution  never  wavered.  "The  cry  of  the  nation  in  his  fiivor  l)ecame 
vehement  and  almost  furious.  Addresses  assiu-ing  him  of  public 
support  came  up  daily  from  every  part  of  Hk;  kingdom,  The  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  Loudon  was  presented  to  him  m  a  gold  box.  He 
went  in  state  to  receive  this  mark  of  tlistinetion.  He  was  sumptu- 
ously feasted  in  Grocers' Hall  ;  and  the  .shopkeepers  of  the  Strand 
and  Fleet  Street  illuminated  their  houses  in  his  honor.  These  things 
could  not  but  produce  an  elTect  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The 
ranks  of  the  majority  began  to  waver  ;  a  few  passed  over  to  the  en- 
emy ;  some  skulked  away  ;  many  were  for  capitulating  while  it  was 
Blill  possible  to  capitulate  with  the  honors  (,f  war.  Kegoliations 
were  opened  with  (he  view  of  foiming  an  adn\ii)istr;ttion  on  a  wide 
basis,  but  they  had  scarcely  been  opened  when  they  were  closed. 
The  opposition  demanded,  as  a  preliminary  article  of  the  treaty,  thai 
Pitt  should  resign  the  treasury  ;  and  with  this  demand  Pitt  stead- 
fastly refused  to  comply.  While  J,he  contest  was  raging,  the  clerk- 
ehip  of  the  Pells,  a  sinecure  phicfe  for  life,  worth  three  thousand  a 
year,  and  tenable  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  becamo 
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racant.  The  appointment  "vras  wit]!  the  chancellor  of  the  cxch&. 
quer  ;  nobody  doubted  that  he  would  appoint  himself  ;  and  noljody 
could  have  blamed  him  if  he  had  done  so  ;  for  such  sinecure  offices 
had  always  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  euabkd  a  few 
men  of  ennnent  abilities  and  small  incomes  to  live  without  an^^  pro- 
fession, and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  state.  Pitt,  in 
Bpite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  gave  the  Pells  to  his  father's 
o'.d  adlierent,  Colonel  Barre,  a  m  ui  distinguished  by  talent  and  elo- 
quence, but  poor  and  afflicted  with  blindness.  By  this  arrangement 
a  pension  which  the  Rockingham  administration  had  granted  to 
Barre  was  saved  to  the  public.  Never  was  there  a  happier  stroke  of 
policy.  About  treaties,  wars,  expeditions,  tariffs,  budgets,  there  will 
always  be  room  for  dispute.  Tiie  policy  which  is  applauded  by  half 
the  niition  may  be  condemned  by  the  other  half.  But  pecuniar}'  dis- 
interestedness everybody  comprehends.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man 
who  has  only  three  hundred  a  year  to  be  able  to  show  that  be  con- 
giders  three  thousand  a  year  as  mere  dirt  beneath  his  feet,  when  com- 
pared with  the  public  interest  and  the  public  esteem.  Pitt  had  his 
reward.  Xo  minister  was  ever  more  rancorously  libelled  ;  but  even 
when  he  was  known  to  be  overwhelmed  with  debt,  when  millions 
were  passing  through  his  hands,  when  the  wealthiest  magnates  of  the 
realm  were  soliciting  him  for  marqui.sates  and  garters,  his  litterest 
enemies  did  not  dare  to  accuse  him  of  touching  unlawful  gain. 

At  length  the  har<l-fought  tight  ended.  A  final  remonstrance, 
drawn  up  by  Burke  with  admirable  skill,  was  carried  on  the  8th  of 
March  by  a  single  vote  in  a  full  house.  Had  the  experiment  been  re- 
peated, the  supporters  of  the  coalition  would  probably  luive  been  in 
a  minority.  But  the  supplies  had  been  voted  ;  the  nmliny  bill  had 
been  passed  ;  and  the  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

Tlie  popidar  constituent  bodies  all  over  the  country  were  in  gen- 
eral enthusiastic  on  the  side  of  the  new  government.  A  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  supporters  of  the  coalition  lost  their  seats.  The  liist 
lord  of  the  treasury  himself  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  the 
University  of  C'anil)ridge.  His  j'oung  friend,  Wilberforce,  was 
elected  knight  of  the  great  shire  of  York,  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
influence  of  the  Fitzwilliams,  Cavendishes,  Duudases,  and  Saviles. 
In  the  niid.st  of  such  triumphs  Pitt  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
lie  was  now  tiie  greatest  subject  that  England  had  .seen  during  many 
generations,  lie  flomincered  absolutely  over  the  cal)inet,  and  was 
lli(!  favorite  at  once  of  the  sovereign,  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the 
nation.  His  father  had  never  Jjeeu  so  powerful,  n(;r  Walpole,  nor 
Marlliorough. 

Tliis  narrative  hna  now  reached  a  point  beyond  which  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  life  of  Pitt  would  i>e  a  history  of  England,  or  rather  of  the 
•whole  civilized  worM  ;  and  for  such  a  history  this  is  not  llic  proper 
place.  Hoc.  a  very  sliulit  skelch  must  KulHce  ;  and  in  that  sketch 
prominence  will  be  given  to  such  points  as  may  enable  a  reader  who 
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13  ftlrcaily  acquainted  Avitli  Iho  general  course  of  events  to  form  a 
Just  notion  of  (lie  cliaracler  of  tlic  niiui  on  whom  so  much  depended 
It  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  correct  jud.nment  of  Pilf.s  merits  and  de- 
fects, we  must  never  for-et  that  lie  l,clono-c,l  to  u  peculiar  class  of 
statesmen,  and  tliat  he  nuist  be  tried  by  a  peculiar  standard  It  is 
not  easy  to  coininire  him  fairly  with  such  men  as  Ximenes  and  Sully 
Ricbeheu  and  Oxenstieru,  John  De  Wilt  and  Warren  Ilastin/s' 
Ihe  means  by  which  those  politicians  ^roverned  great  eommuniliea 
were  of  quite  a  dilferent  kind  troni  those  which  I'itt  was  under  llie 
necessity  of  employing.  Some  talents,  which  they  never  had  any  on- 
portumty  of  showing  that  they  possessed,  were  dc^veloped  in  him  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  In  some  qualities,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
whu.-h  they  owe  a  large  part  of  their  fame,  he  was  decidedly  tiieir 
inteiior.  1  hey  transacted  business  in  their  closets,  or  at  boards 
where  a  few  confidential  councillors  sat.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  born 
m  an  age  and  in  a  country  in  which  parliamenlary  government  was 
comnletely  established  ;  his  whole  training  from  infancy  was  6uch  as 
btted  lum  to  bear  a  part  in  l)arliamentary  government  ;  and  from  the 
prmieof  lus  manhood  to  his  death,  all  the  powers  of  his  vigorous 
mind  ^^  ere  almost  constantly  exerted  in  the  work  of  parliamentary 
government.  He  accordingly  became  the  greatest  master  of  the 
Whole  ar.  of  parliamentary  government  that  has  ever  existed,  a  greater 
than  Montague  or  Walpole,  a  greater  than  his  fath(!r  Chatham  or  his 
and  PcT'  ''  ^^'^''^^^'^  ^^^'^^  '^'^^^^^  "^  ^'^  illustrious  successors  Canning 

Parliamentary  government,  like  "eveiy  other  contrivance  of  man. 
Ms  Its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  On  the  advantages  there 
IS  no  need  to  dilate.  The  history  of  England  during  the  hundred 
and  seventy  years  whicii  have  elapsed  since  the  House  of  Commons 
became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  her  immense  and  still 
growing  prosperity,  her  freedom,  her  tranquillity,  her  greatness  in 
arts,  in  sciences,  and  in  arms,  her  maritime  ascendency,  the  marvels 
ut  her  public  credit,  her  American,  her  African,  h(;r  Australian  her 
Asiatic  empires,  sufficiently  prove  the  excellence  of  her  in.stitutions. 
But  those  institutions,  though  excellent,  are  assuredly  not  perfect 
t  arliamemary  government  is  government  by  .speaking  In  such  a 
government,  the  power  of  speaking  is  the  most  highly  prized  of  all 
the  qualities  which  a  politician  can  pcssess  ;  and^hat  power  may 
exist,  in  the  mghest  degree,  without  judgment,  without  fortitude 
without  skill  m  reading  the  characters  of  men  or  the  signs  of  the 
times,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legislation  or  of 
political  econon.y,  and  without  any  skill  in  diplomacy  or  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  M'ar.  Nay,  it  may  well  happen  that  those  very  intel- 
lecfiml  qualities  wlueh  give  a  peculiar  (^larm  to  the  speeches  of  a 
public  man,  may  be  incompatible  with  the  qualiti,;s  which  wouM  Jit 
him  to  meet  a  pre.ssing  emergency  with  promptitude  and  firmness. 
it  waa  thus  with  t/tiades  Townshead.     It  was  thus  with  Windham. 
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It  was  a  privilege  to  listen  to  those  accomplished  and  ingenious  ora- 
toir  BiU  iu  a  perilous  crisis  they  would  have  been  found  far  mfe- 
r?orinall  the  qualities  of  rulers  to  such  a  man  as  Oliver  Cromwell 
who  hied  noisense,  or  as  ^Yilliam  the  Silent  wlio  did  not  ^alk  a 
all  When  parliamentary  government  is  established,  a  <-har  es 
Townshend  or  a  Windham  will  almost  always  exerc-ise  much  greater 
influence  than  such  men  as  the  great  Protector  of  England,  or  as  the 
founder  of  the  Batavian  commonwealth.  In  such  a  government,  par- 
Senary  talent  though  quite  distinct  from  the  talents  of  a  good 
eSuUv?or  ii^J  cial  officer,  will  be  a  chief  qualification  for  execu- 
te and  iudida  office.  From  the  Book  of  Dign  ties  a  curious  list 
ml'ht  bemade  out  of  chancellors  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  equity, 
Sid  first  lords  of  the  admiralty  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  naviga- 
?£a  of  colonial  ministers  who  could  not  repeat  the  names  of  the  col- 
onie's  of  lords  of  the  treasury  who  did  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween funded  and  unfunded' debt,  and  of  secretaries  o  he  India 
boarSwhodid  not  know  whether  the  Mahrattas  were  Mahome  ans 
or  Hindoos.  On  these  grounds,  some  persons,  incapable  of  seeing 
Sorp  than  one  side  of  a  question,  have  pronounced  parliamentary 
S>°'ernn;ent  a  positive  evil,  and  have  maintained  that  the  adm-nistnv 
fion  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  power,  now  ^^^  "^"^^^J  ^ 
lar-e  assembly,  were  transferred  to  a  single  person  Men  of_  sense 
w  il  probablv  hink  the  remedy  very  much  worse  than  the  disease. 
Tn  w  1  be  of  opinion  that  there  w.mld  be  small  gain  in  exchangmg 
Charles  Townshend  and  Windham  for  the  prince  ot  the  peace,  or  the 
DOor  slave  and  dog  Sleenie.  , 

^  P  t?  was  emphatically  the  man  of  parliamentary  government,      e 
tvpe.  of  bis  class,  the  minion,   the  child,   the  spoiled  child,   of  the 
ffise  of  Commons.     For  the  Ilou.se  of  Commons  he  had  a  heredi_ 
S?y   aifinfantine  love.     Through  his  whole  ^^-y^^-^I^^^^Z^  « 
Commons  was  never  out  of  his  tliouglus,  or  out  of  the     ^"''^^^^^^^^ 
his  instructors.     Reciting  at  his  father's  knee   reading   Ihucydides 
ail  Cict-ro  into  English,  analyzing  the  great  Attic  speeches  on    he 
en  bassy  and  on  the  crown,  he  was  constantly  m  traimng  for  the 
cSS  of  the  House  of  Commons.     He  was  \f;f-~^};f^^}^ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  twenty-one.      I  be  ability  ^NhuJi  ho 
a  a  1  displayed  in  the  House  of  Commons  made  him  tiie  "lost  power- 
ful suliecl  in  Europe  before  he  was  twenty-live      It  would  have 
I^  en  h     py  for  himself  and  for  his  c:ountry  if  his  cleva  ion  had  been 
eferred.     Eight  or  ten  years,  during  which  he  would  have  had  Ica- 
su  e  and  opportunity  for  reading  and  r(;llectiou     or  foreign    ravel     or 
social  intercourse  and  free  exchange  of  thought  on  '^;i>>;,\l     '",./! 
a  grei'it  variety  of  companions,  would  have  supplic    avI  a     Nwth*  il 
auv  fault  on  his  |.;.rt,  wa.s  wanting  to  his  powerfu     intellect       I 
hail  all  the  knowl'.ige  that  he  could  b.;  e.xi.e.ted  to  have  ;  '1'^     '^ 
ftuv    all  the  kMov.lnigethiit  amancan  aciiuire  while  he  is  a  .stu.linl, 
ut  Cumloridge,  and  all  the  kuowlcdije  thai  u  uiau  cau  acquire  when 
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\ie  is  first  lf)r(l  of  tlio  treasui-y  iwxd  olmncollor  of  tlio  oxnlioquer.  h\it 
(ho  stock  of  gciu'ral  inronnatioii  wiiich  Im  l)r()ui;-lit  from  co!le<:v,  ex- 
Inioixlinary  for  a  l)oy,  was  far  inlriior  to  wliat  Fox  possesscd/antl 
Iwggarly  wlien  compared  witli  the  massy,  the  spleiHlid,  tlio  various 
»reasures  laid  up  in  the  large  mind  of  JJurke.  After  Pitt  l>ecame 
minister,  he  had  no  leisure  to  learn  more  tliaii  was  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  day  which  was  passing  over  him.  What  was  neces- 
sary for  those  purposes  such  a  man  could  learn  with  little  diHicultj\ 
He  was  surrounded  by  experienced  and  able  public  servants.  He 
cculd  at  any  moment  command  their  best  assistance.  From  the 
stores  which  they  produced  his  vigorous  mind  rapidly  collected  tiie 
materials  for  a  good  parliamentary  case  ;  and  that  was  enougli. 
Legislation  and  administration  were  with  him  secondary  matters. 
To  the  work  of  framing  statutes,  of  negotiating  treaties,  of  organizing 
fleets  and  armies,  of  sending  forth  expeditions,  he  gave  only  the  leav- 
ings of  his  time  and  the  dregs  of  his  tine  intellect.  The  strength  and 
sap  of  his  mind  were  all  drawn  in  a  different  direction.  It  was  when 
the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  convinced  and  persuaded  that  he 
put  forth  all  his  powers. 

Of  those  powers  we  must  form  our  estimate  chiefly  fi'om  tradition  ; 
for  of  all  the  eminent  speakers  of  the  last  age,  Pitt  has  suffered  most 
from  the  reporters.  Even  while  he  was  slid  living,  critics  remarked 
that  his  eloquence  could  not  be  preserved,  that  he  must  be  heard  to 
be  appreciated.  They  more  than  once  applied  to  him  the  sentence 
in  which  Tacitus  describes  the  fate  of  a  senator  whose  rhetoric  was 
admired  in  the  Augustan  age  :  "  Haterii  canorum  illud  et  prolluens 
cum  ipso  simul  exstinctum  est."  There  is,  however,  almndant  evi- 
dence that  nature  had  bestowed  on  Pitt  the  talents  of  a  great  orator  ; 
and  those  talents  had  been  developed  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  ; 
first  by  his  education,  and  secondly  by  the  high  official  position  to 
•which  he  rose  earl^'-,  and  in  which  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  bis 
public  life. 

At  his  first  appearance  in  Parliament  he  showed  himself  superior  to 
all  his  contemporaries  in  command  of  language.  He  could  pour 
forth  a  long  succession  of  round  and  stately  periods,  without  pre- 
meditation, without  ever  pausing  for  a  word,  without  ever  repeating 
a  word,  in  a  voice  of  silver  clearness,  and  with  a  pronunciation  so 
articulate  that  not  a  letter  was  slurred  over.  He  had  loss  amplitude 
of  mind  an.l  less  richness  of  imagination  than  Burke,  less  ingenuity 
than  Windham,  less  wit  than  Sheridan,  less  perfect  mastery  "of  dia- 
lectical fence,  and  less  of  that  highest  sort  of  eloquence  which  cou- 
si.sts  of  reason  and  pa.ssion  fused  together,  than  Fox.  Yet  the  glmost 
unanimous  judgment  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  listening  to 
that  remarkable  race  of  men  placed  Pitt,  as  a  speaker,  above  Uurke, 
above  Windham,  above;  Sheridan,  and  not  below  Fox.  His  dcclama- 
lion  was  copiows,  polished,  and  splendid.  In  i)ower  of  sarca:im  be 
was  probably  not  surpassed  by  anjf  speaker,  ancient  or  modern  ;  and 
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of  this  formidable  weapon  he  made  merciless  use.  In  two  parts  of 
the  oratorical  art  which  are  of  the  highest  value  to  a  minister  of  state 
he  was  singularly  expurt.  No  man  knew  better  how  to  be  luminous 
or  how  to  be  obscure.  When  he  wished  to  be  understood  he  never 
failed  to  make  himself  understood.  He  could  witli  ease  present  to 
his  audience,  not  perhaps  an  exact  or  profound,  but  a  clear,  popular, 
and  plausible  view  of  tlie  most  extensive  and  complicated  subject. 
Nothing  was  out  of  place  ;  nothing  was  forgotten  ;  minute  details, 
dates,  sums  of  monej',  were  all  faithfully  preserved  in  his  memor3\ 
Even  intricate  questions  of  tinance,  when  explained  by  him,  seemed 
clear  to  the  plaiuest  man  among  his  hearers.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  explicit — and  no  man  who  is  at  the  head 
of  aifairs  always  wishes  to  be  explicit — he  had  a  marvellous  power  of 
saying  nothnig  in  language  which  left  on  his  audience  the  impression 
that  he  had  said  a  great  deal.  He  was  at  once  the  oidy  man  who 
could  o[!en  a  budget  without  notes,  and  the  only  man  who,  as  Wind- 
ham sail!,  could  speak  that  most  elaborately  evasive  and  unmeaning 
of  human  compositions,  a  king's  speech,  without  prem(!ditation. 

The  effect  of  oratory  will  always,  to  a  great  extent,  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  orator.  There  perhaps  never  weie  two  speakers 
whose  eloquence  had  more  of  what  may  be  called  the  race,  more  of 
the  flavor  imparted  by  moral  qualities,  than  Fox  and  Pitt.  The 
speeches  of  Fox  owe  a  great  part  of  tlieir  cliarm  to  that  warmth  and 
softness  of  heart,  that  sympathy  with  human  suflering,  that  admira- 
tion for  everything  great  and  beautiful,  and  that  hatred  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  which  interest  and  deliglit  us  even  iu  the  most  defec- 
tive reports.  No  person,  on  the  other  hand,  coidd  hear  Pitt  without 
perceiving  him  to  be  a  man  of  high,  intrepid,  and  connnanding 
spirit,  proudly  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and  of  his  own  inlel- 
leclual  superiority,  incapa1)le  of  the  low  vices  of  fear  and  envy,  but 
too  j)rone  to  feel  and  to  show  disdain.  Pride,  indeetl,  pervaded  the 
wliole  man,  was  written  in  the  harsh,  rigid  lines  of  his  face, 
was  marked  by  the  way  in  which  he  walked,  iu  which  he 
sat,  in  which  he  stood,  and,  above  all,  in  which  he  bowed.  Such 
pride,  of  course,  inllicted  man^'  wounds.  It  may  conlidently  be 
aflirmed  that  there  cannot  be  foiuid,  in  all  the  ten  thousand  invectives 
written  against  Fox,  a  word  indicating  that  his  demeanor  had  ever 
made  a  single  personal  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  several  men  of 
note  who  had  been  partial  to  Pitt,  and  who  to  the  last  continued  to 
approve  his  public  conduct  and  to  support  his  administration,  C'um- 
herland,  for  example,  IJoswcll,  and  Matthias,  were  .so  nuicli  irritated 
by  the  contenipl  with  which  he  treated  them,  that  tiny  coniplaiiicd 
in  print  of  their  wrongs.  IJut  his  jjride,  though  it  made  him  bitterly 
disliked  by  individuals,  inspired  the  great  body  of  his  followers  iu 
Parliament  and  throiighout  the  country  with  respect  and  (;onlidence. 
They  toc^k  him  at  his  own  valuation.  They  saw  that  his  self-esteem 
wau  iiut  that  uf  an  upstart,  who  wuh  drunk  with  guod-luck  and  with 
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appliuisc.  nml  w],o,    if  fortune  turned,  would  sink  from  arrogance 
nto  a bjee    Imnuhty.     It  was  tl.at  of  the  n^ni,n.iu)inK.us Tiii  7o  Z  1 J 

woit^iy  of  gi eat  tilings,   being  m   truth   n-ortliy.     It  sprnn-r  from  a 
con.sciousue.ss  of  great  powers  ami  great  virtues,  and  wasVier  so 

X'h  woSl/ v^^''^"^  '^  r  ^H"^  "''^'^^  '^f  diincuhSSi^ndSge  s 
TvhKh^Nouldliave  unnerved  and  bowed  down  any  ordinary  mmd 

'  ur""ftw'SHtv^"U'"  ^''''  ^^  ""/••^^'^^"  wlu'cirhad"nVmix: 
id"3ihi  wi  h  w  !\-,  '■'■?  ^^'^s  something  noble  in  the  cynical 
tn  ril  .  '"^'V  ,  :"^''i  *l»e  mighty  mmister  scattered  riches  and  titles 
o  light  and  lef  among  those  who  valued  them,  while  he  Mmrned 
them  out  of  his  own  way.  Poor  himself,  he  was  surrounded  bv 
f  lends  on  whom  lie  had  bestowed  three  ti.ousand,  ^v  ZLan  i^ 
ten  thousand  a  year.  Plain  Mister  himself,  lie  ],ad  n  ade  n  ore  Cds 
tlian  any  tiree  ministers  that   had  preceded  him.     The  ^irter   fS 

SS. ?'/•'■''  '^"";''i-"  'J'«'^i"S'lom  were  contending,  was  m  catedly 
ottered  to  lum,  and  offered  in  vain  '^iJ^-aicuiy 

public  chaJarl'eT  «{„^''V^'-'^f  ^..'i*'^  '^'"/''^d  much  to  the  dignity  of  his 
friend  h  ;.  T  .  "'''  lelaions  of  son,  brother,  uncle,  master. 
nInfP  ;i  ■  r^'^^  "^'''^  exemplary.  lu  the  small  circle  of  his  i.iti 
mate  associations,  he  was  amiable,  affectionate,  even  playful.  They 
oved  him  sincerely  ;  they  regretted  liim  long ;  and  they  would 
hardly  admit  that  lie  who  was  so  kind  and  gent  e  with  hL^ou  d 
be  stern  and  haughty  with  others.     He  indufged,  indeed    somewhat 

cine,  and  which  use  liad  made  a  necessary  of  life  to  him      But  it  waq 
very  seldom  that  any  indication  of  undue  excess  couL  cleScted^fn 
his  tones  or  gestures  ;    and,  in  truth,  two  bottles  'of  port  were  little 
more  to  lum  than  two  dishes  of  tea.     lie  had,  when  he  was  first  in 
troduced  into  the  clubs  of  St.  James's  Street  shown  a  SronJ  tas^e 

this  taste  ha  acquired  tiie  strength  of  habit.  From  the  nassion 
which  generally  exercises  the  most  tyrannical  dominion  over  tle^yo  u" 
he  possessed  an  immunity,  which  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  partly 

was'f'eeWe^'bT'"''  '"^  T'"''^  ?  ''''  ^^""^^^'»"-  "^^  constitS 
was  teeble  :  he  was  very  shy  ;  and  he  was  very  busy.     The  strictness 

Mo  L7itS.n"-"°''?'^  '^]f  '^'^^^^"'^^  ^'  Petir  PiJdar  and  Capta  n 
S  7^  t  "^«^?^"Si''>le  theme  for  merriment  of  no  very  delicate 
Seethe  iokf^T^^-^^^  the  middle  class  of  Englishmen  could 
•)  ?ommSnr  mr  ir  ^^-^^  '''^'"j'^;  ^'''''"''^  »''«  >'«u»^  Statesman  for 
•  fraX's  w  n.  ^''"""f-  ""^-^  ^"''  "■°^^'''"-  ^''«  f'-^^ilties,  if  he  had 
irailtiLs,  AVI  i   decorous  obscurity,  and  would  have  been  very  far  in- 

he'  -uim"  -r-^'"-  '''^''V'  '\""  ■'■  ^'«  ''=^"  vindicated  himself  from 
sons  o'l^larianne'SS."''  ''"'^^  under  his  protection  aNuoicy  Par- 

be^UrUmUn  llf.i'"""';'"-   P^I'^^rity  which  Pitt  long  enjoyed  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  eulogies  of  wits  and  poets.     It  might  have  been 
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naturally  expected  that  a  uiau  of  genius,  of  learning,  of  taste,  an  ora- 
tor whose  diction  was  often  comnarcd  to  rliat  of  Tally,  the  represent- 
ative too,  of  a  !,M-eat  university,  would  have  taken  a  peculiar  pleas- 
ure in  befriending  eminent  writers,  to  whatever  political  parly  they 
mi^'ht  have  belonged.     The  love  of  literature  had  induced  Augustus 
to  heap  beiietits  un  Porapeians,  Somers  to  be  the  protector  of  non- 
iurors  Harlev  to  make  the  fortunes  of  Whigs.     But  it  could  not  move 
Pitt  to  show' any  favor  even  to  Pittites.     He  was  doubtless  right  in 
thinkiu"-  that,  iii  general,  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  ought  to  be 
suffered'',  like  calico  and  cutlery,  to  find  their  proper  price  in  the 
market  and  that  to  teach  men  of  letters  to  look  habitually  to  the 
state  for  their  recompense,  is  bad  for  the  state  and  bad  for  letters. 
Assuredlv  nothing  can  be  more  aljsurd  or  mischievous  than  to  waste 
the  public  money  in  bounties,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  people 
who  ought  to  be  weighing  out  grocery  or  measuring  out  drapery  to 
write  bad  or  middling  books.     But,   though  the  sound  rule  is  that 
authors  should  be  left  to  be  remunerated  by  their  readers,  there  wil  , 
in  every  generation,  be  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.     To  distinguish 
these  special  cases  from  the  masses,  is  an  employment  well  worthy 
of  the  faculties  of  a  great  and  accomplished  ruler  ;  and  Pitt  woulJ 
assuredly  have  had  little  dithculty  in  finding  such  cases.     V\  hiie  ha 
was  in  power,  the  greatest  philologist  of  the  age,  his  own  contem- 
porary at  Cambridge,  wjis  reduced  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  lowest 
literary  drudgery,  and  to  spend  in  waiting  squibs  for   the  Morning 
Chronirk  years  to  which  we  might  have  owed  an  all  but  perfect  text 
of  the  whole  tragic  and  comic  drama  of  Athens.     The  greatest  histo- 
rian of  the  ao-e,  forced  by  poverty  to  leave  his  country,  completed  his 
immortal  wo'rk  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman.     The  political  hetjro- 
doxv  of   Porson  and  the  religious  heterodoxy  of  Gibbon  may  per- 
haps be  pleaded  in  defence  of  the  minister  by  whom  those  eminent 
men  were  neglected.     But  there  were  other  cases  in  which  no  such 
excuse  could'  i)e  set  up.     Scarcely  had  Pitt  obtained  possession  of  un- 
bounded po\v(;r.  when  an  aged  writer  of  the  highest  eminence,  wiio 
had  made  very  little  bv  his  writings,  and  who  was  sinking  into  tho 
grave  under  a  load  of  infirmities  and  sorrows,  wautcd  five  or  six  huii. 
dred  pounds  to  enable  him,  during  the  winter  or  two  which  might 
still  remain  to  him,  to  draw  his  breath  more  easily  in  the  soft  climato 
of  Italy.  Not  a  farthing  was  to  be  obtaim-d  ;  and  before  Christmas  tlio 
aullior  of  the  English  Dictionary  and  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  had 
gasped  his  last  in  the  river  fog  and  coal  smoke  of  Fleet  Street.     A  few 
months  after  the  death  of  Johnson  appeared  the  Task,  incomparably 
the  best  poem  Hint  any   Knglisliman  tlien   living  iiad  produced—;* 
poem,  too,  wiiich  couhi  hiinily   fail   to  excite   in  a  well-constituted 
mind  a  feeling  of  esteem  and  <v>mpassiou  for  the  poet,  a  man  of 
genius  and  virtue,   whose  means  were  scanty,  anil   whom  the  \\\w\ 
cruel  of  all  the  calamities  incident  to  humanity  had  inaile  incapuhleof 
Bupporting  himself  by  vigorous  a:id  .su.staiued  exertion.     Nowhere 
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had  Chatham  been  praised  witli  more  enthusiasm,  or  in  verse  moro 

worthy  of  tlir  subject,  than  in  tiie  ''J'a.sli.  The  sou  of  ('hatham, 
however,  eonleiiled  liimsell'  with  reading  and  admiring  llie  i)()oli,  and 
left  the  aullior  to  slurvo.  TIk^  pension  wliieli,  long  after,  enal)led 
poor  t'owper  to  close  his  nielaueholj'  life,  uumolestL-d  hy  duns  and 
baililVs,  was  obtained  for  him  by  the  strenuous  kindness  of  Lord 
iSpeneer.  What  a  contrast  between  the  way  in  which  I^itl  acted  tow- 
anl  Joinison,  and  the  way  iu  which  Lonl  Giey  acted  toward  his 
political  enemj^  Scott,  when  iScott,  worn  out  by  misfortune  and  dis- 
ease, was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  the  Italian  air  I  What  a  con- 
trast between  the  way  iu  wliich  Pitt  acted  toward  Cowper,  and 
the  way  in  which  Burke,  a  poor  man  and  out  of  place,  acted  toward 
Crabbe  !  ]'>en  Dundas,  who  made  no  pretensions  to  literary  taste, 
and  was  content  to  be  considered  as  a  harddieaded  and  somewhat 
coarse  man  of  business,  was,  when  compared  with  his  eloquent  and 
classically  educated  friend,  a  ]\Ia'cenas  or  a  Leo.  Dundas  mado 
Burns  an  exciseman,  witli  seventy  pounds  a  year  ;  and  this  was 
more  than  Pitt,  during  his  long  tenure  of  pcAver'  did  for  the  encour- 
agement of  letters.  Even  those  who  may  think  that  it  in,  in  general, 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  government  lo  reward  literary  merit,  will 
hardly  deny  that  a  government,  which  has  much  lucrative  church 
preferment  in  its  gift,  is  bound,  in  distributing  that  preferment,  not 
to  overlook  divines  whose  writings  have  rendered  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  But  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Pitt  that 
be  lay  under  any  such  obligation.  All  the  theological  works  of  the 
numerous  bishops  whom  he  made  and  translated  arc  not,  when  put 
together,  worth  fifty  pages  of  the  Hora'  Paulina',  of  the  Natural 
Theology,  or  of  the  Views  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  But  on 
Paley  the  all-powerful  minister  never  bestowed  liie  smallest  benefice. 
Artists  Pitt  treated  as  contemptuously  as  writers.  For  painting  he 
did  simply  nothing.  Sculptors,  who  had  been  selected  to  execute 
monuments  voted  b}'  Parliament  had  to  haunt  the  antechambers  of 
the  treasury  during  many  years  before  they  could  obtain  a  farthing 
from  him.  One  of  them,  after  vainly  soliciting  the  minister  for  pay- 
ment during  fourteen  years,  had  the  courage  to  present  a  memorial 
to  the  king,  and  thus  obtained  tardy  and  ungracious  justice.  Archi- 
tects it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  ;  and  the  worst  that  could 
be  found  seemed  to  have  been  employed.  Not  a  single  fine  public 
building  of  any  kind  or  in  any  style  was  erected  during  his  long  ad- 
ministration. It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  no  ruler  whoso 
abilities  and  attainments  would  bear  any  comparison  with  his  has 
ever  shown  such  cold  disdain  for  what  is  excellent  in  arts  and  letlCTS. 
His  first  administration  lasted  .seventeen  years.  That  long  period  is 
divided  by  a  strongly  maiked  line  into  uvo  almost  exactly  equal 
parts.  The  first  part  euued  and  the  second  began  in  the  autumn  of 
1792.  Throughout  both  parts  Piit  displayed  in  the  highest  degree  the 
talents  of  a  pailiumeutary  leader.     During  the  first  part  he  was  a  for- 
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tunate,  and,  in  many  respects,  g,  skilful  administrator.  "With  the 
difticultie?  which  he  had  to  eacouuter  during  the  second  part  ho  wa& 
altogether  incapable  of  contending  ;  but  his  eloquence  and  his  per- 
feet  mastery  of  tbe  tactics  of  the  House  of  Commons  concealed  his 
incapacilv  from  tlie  multitude. 

The  eight  years  which  followed  the  general  election  of  1784  were  as 
tranquil  and  prosperous  as  any  eight  years  in  the  whole  history  of  Eng- 
land.    Neighboriug  nations  winch  had  lately  been  in  arms  against 
her,  and  which  had  flattered  themselves  that,  in  losing  her  Americaa 
colonies,  she  had  lost  a  chief  source  of  her  wealth  and  of  her  power, 
saw,  with  wonder  and  vexation,  that  she  was  more  wealthy  and  more 
powerful  than  ever.     Her  trade  increased.     Her  manufactures  flour- 
ished. Her  e.xchequer  was  full  to  overflowing.  Very  idle  apprehensions 
were  generallv  entertained  that  the  public  debt,  though  much  less 
than  a'third  of  the  debt  which  we  now  bear  with  ease,  would  be 
found  too  heavy  for  the  strength  of  the  nation.    Those  apprehensions 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  easily  quieted  by  reason.     But   Pitt 
quieted  tiiem  by  a  juggle.     He  succeeded  in  persuading  first  himself, 
aad  then  the  whole  nation,  his  opponents  included,  that  a  new  sink- 
ing fund,  which,  so  far  as  it  differed  from  former  sinking  funds, 
differed  for  the  worst,  would,  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious  power  of 
propairation  belonging  to  money,  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  public 
creditor  irreat  sums  not  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  taxpaj^er. 
The  country,  terrified  by  a  danger  which  was  no  danger,  hailed  with 
delight  and  boundless  confidence  a  remedy  which  was  no  remedy. 
The  minister  was  almost  universally  extolled  as  the  greatest  of  finan- 
ciers.    Meanwhile  both  the  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  found 
that  England  was  as  formidal)le  an  antagonist  as  she  had  ever  been. 
France  had  formed  a  plan  for  reducing  Holland  to  vassalage.     But 
England  interposed,  and  France  receded.     Spain  interrupted  by  vio- 
lence the  trade  of  our  merchants  with  the  regions  near  the  Oregon. 
But  Euudand  arme  1,  and  Spain   receded.     VVitliin  the  island  tbeie 
•was  profound  tranquillity.    The  king  was,  for  the  first  time,  popidar. 
During  the  twenty-three  years  which  had  followed  his  accession  he 
had  not  been  loved  bv  Ids  subjects.     His  domestic  virtues  were  ac- 
knowledged.    But  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  good  (pialities  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  in  private  life  were  wanting  to  his  political 
character.     As  a  sovereign,  he  was  resentful,  unforgiving,  stubborn, 
cunning.     Under  Ins  rule  the  country  had  sustained  cruel  disgraces 
and  disasters  ;  and  every  one  of  those  disgraces  and  disasters  was 
imputed  to  his  strong  anli[)athies,  and  to  his  perverse  obstinacy  in  the 
wrong.     One  statesman  after  another  complained  that  he  had  been 
induced  by  royal  caresses,  entreaties,  and  promises,  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  affairs  at  a  difiicult  conjunf:ture,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he 
had,  not  without  sullying  ids  fame  and  alienating  his  best  friends, 
served  the  turn  for  whicii  he  was  wanted,  his  ungrateful  master  be- 
gan to  intrigue  agaiust  him,  and  tM  canvass  against  him.     GrcQville, 
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riockingliiim,  Cliadmni,  men  of  widely  diffcrcnl  characters,  but  all 
(lirce  tiprii^lit  and  hi,uli-si)iriled,  agreeti  in  tliiid'iiui'- lliat  llu;  prince 
under  whom  tliey  liad  successively  held  the  hij^hesl  place  in  the  gov- 
Lrnnient  was  one  of  themost  iusiucere  of  mankind.  His  cuntidence 
was  reposed,  they  said,  not  in  those  known  and  responsil)lc  counsel- 
lors to  whom  lieluiddeliverKl  the  seals  of  office,  but  in  .secret  ndvi.ser.'j 
"wlio  stole  up  the  back  stairs  info  his  closet.  In  Pailianient,  his  min- 
isters, while  defending  themselves  auainst  the  attacks  of  the  oppo- 
eitiou  in  front,  were  perpeluall}',  at  his  insliualion,  assailed  on  the 
flank  or  in  the  rear  by  a  vile  band  of  meicenaries  who  called  them- 
t^elves  his  friends.  These  meu  constantly,  while  in  possession  of 
lucrative  places  in  liis  service,  spoke  and  voted  a;^ainst  bills  which  he 
had  authorized  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  or  the  secietary  of 
statu  to  bring  in.  But  from  the  day  in  which  Pitt  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  alfaus  there  was  an  end  of  secret  influence.  His  haught}'  and 
aspiring  spirit  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  show  of  power. 
Any  attempt  to  undermine  him  at  court,  any  auilinous  movement 
among  his  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  certain  to  be  at 
once  put  down.  He  had  only  to  tender  his  resignation;  and  he 
could  dictate  his  own  terms.  For  he,  and  he  alone,  stood  between 
the  king  and  the  coalition.  He  was  therefore  little  less  than  mayor 
of  the  palace.  The  nation  loudly  applauded  the  king  for  having  the 
wisdom  to  repose  entire  confidence  in  so  excellent  a  minister.  His 
Majesty's  private  virtues  now  began  to  produce  their  full  effect.  He 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  model  of  a  respectable  country  gentle- 
man, honest,  good-natured,  sober,  religious.  He  rose  early  ;  he  dined 
temperately  ,  he  was  strictly  faithful  to  his  wife  ;  he  never  missed 
church  ;  and  at  church  he  never  missed  a  response.  His  people 
heartily  prayed  that  he  might  long  reign  over  them  ;  and  they  pra3'ed 
the  more  heartily  because  his  virtues  were  set  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage by  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  lived  inclose 
intimacy  with  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition. 

How  strong  this  feeling  was  in  the  public  mind  appeared  signally 
on  one  great  occasion.  In  the  autumn  of  1788  the  king  became  in- 
sane, i'he  opposition,  eager  for  office,  committed  the  great  indiscre- 
tion of  iisserting  that  the  heir-apparent  had,  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  England,  a  right  to  be  regent  with  the  full  powers  of  royallj'. 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  it  to  be  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine that,  when  a  sovereign  is,  by  reason  of  infancy,  disease,  or  ab- 
sence, incapable  of  exercising  the  regal  functions,  it  belongs  to  tho 
estates  of  the  realm  to  determine  who  shall  be  the  vicegerent,  .ind 
with  what  portion  of  the  executive  authority  such  vicegerent 
shall  be  intrusted.  A  long  and  violent  contest  followed,  in  whiclj 
Pitt  was  supported  ])y  the  great  body  of  the  })eople  with  as  much  en- 
tliu.'^iasm  as  during  the  first  months  of  his  administralion.  Tories 
Avith  one  voice  applauded  him  for  defending  the  .sickbed  of  a  virtu- 
ous and  imhappy  tjovereign  against  a  disloyal  faction  and  an  undutifu] 
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son.  Not  a  few  AYhigs  applauded  liiin  for  assert ini!;  tlieautliority  of 
parliaments  and  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  in  opposition  to  a  doc- 
trine which  seemed  to  have  too  much  atlinity  with  the  servile  theory 
of  indefeasible  hereditary  right.  The  middle  class,  always  zealous 
on  the  side  of  decency  and  the  domestic  virtues,  looked  forward 
with  dismay  to  a  reign  resembling  that  of  Chai'les  II.  The  palace, 
which  had  now  been,  daring  thirty  years,  the  pattern  of  an  EngUsh 
home,  would  be  a  puljlic  nuisance,  a  school  af  profligacy.  To  the 
good  king's  repast  of  nmtton  and  lemonade,  dispatched  at  three 
o'clock,  would  succeed  midnight  banquets,  from  which  the  guests 
would  be  carried  home  speechless.  To  the  backgammon -board  at 
which  the  good  king  played  for  a  little  silver  with  his  equerries, 
would  succeed  faro-tables,  from  which  young  patricians  who  had  sat 
down  rich  would  rise  up  beggars.  The  drawing-room,  from  which 
the  frown  of  the  queen  had  repelled  a  wdiole  generation  of  frail  beau- 
ties, would  now  be  again  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Barbara 
Palmer  and  Lo'.risa  de  Querouade.  Nay,  severely  as  the  public  rep- 
robated tlie  prince's  many  illicit  attachments,  his  one  virtuous  at- 
tachment was  re^jrobated  more  severely  still.  f]ven  in  grave  and 
pious  circles  his  Protestant  mistresses  gave  less  scandal  than  his 
Popish  wife.  That  he  must  be  regent  nobody  ventured  to  deny. 
But  he  and  Iiis  friends  were  so  unpopular  that  Pitt  could,  with  gen- 
eral approbation,  propose  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  regent  by  re- 
strictions to  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  subject  a  prince 
beloved  and  trusted  by  the  country.  Some  interested  men,  fully  ex- 
pecting a  change  of  admmislration,  went  over  to  the  opposition.  But 
the  majority,  purilied  by  these  desertions,  closed  its  ranks,  and  pre- 
sented a  more  firm  array  than  ever  to  the  enemy.  In  every  division 
Pitt  was  victorious.  When  at  length,  after  a  stormy  interregnum  of 
three  months,  it  was  announced,  on  tlie  very  eve  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  regent,  that  the  king  was  himself  again,  the  nation  was  wild 
with  delight.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  his  Majesty^  re- 
sumed his  functions,  a  spontaneous  illumination,  the  most  general 
that  had  ever  been  .seen  in  Eugl.in  I,  brightened  the  whole  vast  space 
from  ilighgate  to  Tooting,  an  1  from  llammcrsmith  to  Greenwich. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  returned  thanks  in  the  cathedral  of  his  cap. 
jtui,  all  the  horses  and  carriages  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Londoix 
were  too  few  for  the  multitudes  which  Hocked  to  .see  him  pass 
through  the  streets.  A  seconl  illumination  followed,  which  was 
even  superior  to  the  first  in  inagruhcence.  I'itt  with  difliculty  es- 
caped from  the  tumultuous  kindness  of  an  innumerable  nndtilude, 
which  insisted  on  drawing  his  coach  from  St.  I'aul's  churchyard  to 
Downing  Street.  This  was  the  niomenl  at  which  his  fame  and  for- 
tune may  be  said  to  have  reach(!d  the  zenith.  His  inlluence  in  th(u-lo.sct 
was  as  great  as  I  hat  of  (Jarror  Villiers  had  bcreri.  His  dominion  over 
the  I'ariiamenl  was  more  ab?«)lule  than  that  of  Walpole  or  I-'elham  had 
been.     Ue  was  at  the  same  time  aa  lii^jh  iu  the  favor  of  the  populacu 
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ns  CTcr  "Wilkes  or  Siichevcrdl  had  been.  Nothing  (iid  mrrc  to  raise 
his  charartcr  than  his  noble  poverty.  It  was  well  known  that,  if  ho 
had  been  dismissed  I'roni  ollice  after  more  tlian  tivc  years  of  bound- 
less power,  he  would  Iranlly  have  carried  out  with  him  a  sum 
sullicient  to  furnish  the  set  of  ^chambers  in  which,  he  cheerfully  de- 
clared, he  meant  to  resume  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  admirers, 
however,  wa-re  by  no  means  dispo.sed  to  suffer  him  to  deiiend  on  daily 
toil  for  his  daily  bread.  The  voluntary  contributions  which  were 
awaiting  Ids  acceptance  in  the  city  of  London  alone  would  have 
authced  to  make  him  a  rich  man.  IJut  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  haughty  spirit  would  have  stooped  to  accept  a  provision  so  hon- 
orably earned  and  so  honorably  bestowed. 

To  such  a  height  of  power  and  glory  liad  this  extraordinary  man 
risen  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  And  now  the  tide  was  on  the 
turn.  Only  ten  days  after  the  triumphant  procession  to  St.  Paul's, 
the  States-General  of  France,  after  an  interval  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy- four  years,  met  at  Versailles. 

The  nature  of  the  great  Revolution  which  followed  was  long  very 
imperfectly  understood  in  this  country.  Burke  saw  much  farther 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  whatever  his  sagacity  descried 
was  refracted  and  discolored  by  his  passions  and  liis  imagination. 
Wore  than  three  years  elap.scd  before  the  principles  of  the  English 
administration  underwent  any  material  change.  Nothing  could  as 
vet  be  milder  or  more  strictly  constitutional  than  the  minister's 
domestic  policy.  Not  a  single  act  indicating  an  arbitrary  temper  or  a 
jealousy  of  the  people  coukf  be  imputed  toliim.  He  had  never  applied 
V  Pailiament  for  any  extraordinary  powers.  He  had  never  used  with 
harshness  the  ordinary  powers  intrusted  by  the  constitution  to  the  ex- 
ecutive irovernment.  ISot  a  single  state  prosecution  which  would  even 
now  be  called  oppressive  had  been  instituted  by  him.  Indeed,  the  only 
oppressive  state  prosecution  instituted  during  the  first  eight  yeans 
of  his  administration  was  that  of  Siockdalc,  which  is  to  be  attributed 
not  to  the  government,  but  to  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition.  In 
office,  Pitt  had  redeemed  the  pledges  which  he  had,  at  his  entrance 
into  public  life,  given  to  the  supporters  of  parliamentary  reform. 
He  had,  in  1785,  brought  forward  a  judicious  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  representative  system,  and  Jiad  prevailed  on  the  king,  not 
only  to  refrain  from  talking  against  that  plan,  but  to  recommend  it 
to  the  houses  in  a  speech  from  the  throne.*  This  attempt  failed; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  Frencii  Revolution  had  not 
produced  a  violent  reaction  of  public  feeling,  Pitl  would  have  per- 
foi-mcd,  with  little  diihculty  and  no  danger,  that  great  work  which, 
at  u  later  period.  Lord  Grey  could  accomplish  only  by  means  which 

*  Tlie  Hpeech  vvilli  wliich  the  king  opened  tlic  session  of  1785  concluded  witli  an 
asi'iirance  lli.it  hi-;  .Majcwty  would  licaitily  concur  in  every  iiieat^ure  which  could 
tend  to  secure  the  iriie  iiriiiciple.s  of  Uie  coiifiiitutiou.  ThefC  worda  were  at  tb<» 
time  uuUerstood  to  rrfer  to  I'itt'a  liefonu  Bill. 
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for  a  time  loosened  the  very  foundations  of  the  commonwealth. 
When  the  atrocities  of  the  slave  trade  were  IJrst  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  ParUameut,  no  aboUtionist,  was  more  zealous  than 
Pitt.  When  sickness  prevented  Wilberforce  from  appearing  in  pub- 
lic, his  place  was  most  eificientiy  supplied  by  his  friend  the  minister. 
A  humane  bill,  which  mitigated  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
was,  in  1788,  carried  by  the  eloquence  and  determined  spirit  of  Pitt, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  his  own  colleagues  ;  and  it  ought 
always  to  be  remembered  to  his  honor  that,  in  order  to  carry  that 
bill,  he  kept  the  houses  sitting,  in  spite  of  many  murmurs,  long  after 
the  business  of  the  government  had  been  done,  and  the  appropriation 
act  passed.  In  17'Jl  he  cordially  concurred  with  Fox  in  maintaining 
the  sound  constitutional  doctrine  that  an  impeachment  is  not  ter- 
minated by  a  dissolution.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  two 
creat  rivals  contended  side  by  side  in  a  far  more  important  cause. 
Tliey  are  fairly  entitled  to  divide  the  high  honor  of  having  added  to 
our  statute-book  the  inestim;Ujle  law  winch  places  the  liberty  of  the 
press  \mder  the  protection  of  juries.  On  one  occasion,  and  one  alone. 
Pitt,  during  the  first  half  of  his  long  administration,  acted  in  a  man- 
ner unworthy  of  an  enlightened  Whig.  In  the  del)ate  on  the  te.st  act, 
he  stooped  to  gratily  the  master  whom  he  served,  the  university  which 
he  represented,  and  the  great  body  of  clergymen  and  country  gentle- 
men on  whose  support  he  rested,  by  talking,  with  little  heartiness, 
indeed,  and  with  no  asperity,  the  language  of  a  Tory.  With  this 
single  exception,  his  conduct  from  the  end  of  1783  to  the  middle  of 
17!i2  was  that  of  an  honest  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Nor  did  anything,  during  that  period,  indicate  that  he  loved  war, 
or  harliored  any  malevolent  feeling  against  any  neighboring  nation. 
Those  French  writers  who  have  represented  liim  as  a  Hannibal  sworn 
in  childhood  by  his  father  to  bear  eternal  hatred  to  France,  as  having, 
by  mysterious  intrigues  and  lavish  bribes,  instigated  the  leading 
Jacobins  to  commit  those  excesses  which  dishonored  the  lte\()luli(jn, 
as  having  been  the  real  author  of  tln^  lirst  coalition,  know  nothing  of 
his  character  or  of  his  history.  So  far  was  he  from  being  a  deadly 
enemy  to  France,  that  his  laudable  attemi)ts  to  bring  about  a  closer 
connection  with  that  country  by  means  of  a  wise  and  lil)eral  treaty  of 
commerce,  Ijrought  on  Jum  the  .severe  censure  of  the  opposition.  lie 
was  told  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  was  a  degenerate  son,  and 
that  his  partiality  for  tiie  hereditary  foes  of  our'island  was  enough  to 
make  his  great  futher'.s  bones  slir  untler  tlie  pavement  of  the  Abl)ey. 

And  this  man,  whose  name,  if  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  die 
in  17U2,  would  now  have  been  associated  with  p(;ace,  witli  freedom, 
Willi  philantiiropy,  with  temperate  reform,  with  mild  and  constitu- 
tional adniinistralion,  lived  to  associate  liis  name  with  iirbitiary  gov- 
ernment, Willi  iiarsh  laws  har.slily  e.xccuted.  with  alien  liills,  with 
gagging  Ijills,  with  suspensions  of  the  llaiu'as  Corjjus  Act,  with  cruel 
punishments  iutlicted  on  some  political  agitators,  with  unjustiliabla 
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prosecutions  instituted  ajjainst  otliers,  anil  witli  llie  most  costly  an(i 
most  sang-uinary  wurK  of  mnikin  times.  He  lived  to  he  iield  up  to 
oI)to(iuy  as  Hk;  stem  oppressor  of  En,i;'land,  and  llie  in(lefatiij,ul)le  dis- 
turber of  J<]uro])e.  Poets,  contrasting  liis  earlier  with  Ids  lal^r  years, 
likpned  him  sometimes  to  the  apostle  who  kissed  in  order  to  betray, 
and  sometimes  to  the  evil  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate.  A 
satirist  of  great  genius  introduced  the  fiends  of  Fanune,  Slaughter, 
and  Fire,  proclaiming  that  they  hud  received  their  commission  from 
one  whose  name  was  formed  of  four  letters,  and  promising  to  give 
tlieir  employer  ample  proofs  of  gratitude.  Famine  "would  gnaw'the 
multitude  till  they  should  rise  up  against  him  in  madness.  The 
demon  of  Slaughter  would  impel  them  to  tear  him  from  limb  to  limb. 
But  Fire  boasted  that  she  aione  could  reward  him  as  he  deserved,  and 
that  she  would  cling  round  him  to  all  eternity.  By  tlie  French  pi  ess 
and  the  French  tribune  every  crime  that  disgraced  and  everj'  calamity 
that  afflicted  France  was  ascribed  to  the  monster  Pitt  and  his  guineas. 
While  the  Jacobins  were  dominant,  it  was  he  who  luul  coirupted  the 
Gironde,  who  had  raised  f^yons  and  Bordeaux  against  the  conven- 
tion, who  had  suborned  Paris  to  assassinate  Lepelletier,  and  Cecilia 
Kegnault  to  assassinate  Itobespierre.  When  the  Thermidorian  reac- 
tion came,  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  were  imputed  to 
him.  Collot  D'llerbois  and  Fouquicr  Thinville  had  been  his  pen- 
sioners. It  was  lie  who  had  liired  the  murderers  of  September,  who 
had  dictated  the  pamphlets  of  Marat  and  the  Carmagnoles  of  Barrere, 
who  had  paid  Lel>on  to  deluge  Arras  with  blood,  and  Carrier  to  choke 
the  Loire  with  corp.ses. 

The  truth  is,  that  he  liked  neither  war  nor  arbitrary  government. 
He  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  freedom,  driven,  by  a  stress  against 
which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  will  or  any  intellect  to  struggle, 
out  of  the  course  to  which  his  inclinations  pointed,  and  for  which  his 
abilities  and  acquirements  titled  him,  and  forced  into  a  policy  repug- 
nant to  his  feelings  and  unsuit-ed  to  his  talents. 

The  charge  of  apostasy  is  grossly  unjust.  A  man  ought  no  more 
to  be  called  an  apostate  because  his  opinions  alter  with  the  opinions 
of  the  great  body  of  his  contemporaries,  than  he  ought  to  be  called 
an  oriental  traveller  because  he  is  always  going  round  from  west  to 
eiist  with  the  globe  and  evcrythmg  that  is  upon  it.  Between  the 
spring  of  ITH'J  and  the  close  of  1792,  the  public  nnnd  of  England  un- 
derwent a  great  change.  If  the  change  of  Pitt's  sentiments  attracted 
peculiar  notice,  it  was  not  because  lie  changed  more  than  his  neigh- 
bors ;  for  III  fact  he  changed  less  than  most  of  them  ;  but  liecause 
Jiis  position  was  far  more  conspicurjus  than  theirs,  because  he  was, 
till  IJonaparte  appeared,  the  individual  who  filled  the  greatest  space 
in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  civili/ed  world.  During  a  short 
time  the  nation,  ami  Pitt,  as  one  of  the  nation,  looked  with  interest 
and  approbation  on  the  Frencli  Bevolution.  But  soon  vast  confisca- 
tions, the  violent  sweeping  away  of  ancient  institutions,  the  domina 
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tion  of  dubs,  the  barbarities  of  mobs  maddened  by  famine  and 
hatred,  producetl  a  reaction  here.  The  court,  the  nobihty,  the 
gentry,  the  clergy,  the  manufacturers,  the  merchants— m  short 
nineteen  twentieths  of  those  who  had  good  roofs  over  their  heads  and 
good  coats  on  their  backs,  became  eager  and  intolerant  Antijacobins. 
This  feehng  was  at  least  as  strong  among  the  minister's  adversaries 
as  among  his  supporters.  Fox  in  vain  attempted  to  restrain  his  fol- 
lowers. All  his  guums.  all  his  vast  personal  iutiuence,  could  not  pre- 
vent them  from  rising  up  against  him  in  general  mutiny.  Burke  set 
the  exani{)le  uf  •  revolt  ;  and  Burke  was  in  no  long  time  joined  by 
Portland,  Spencer,  FitzwiUiam,  Loughborough,  Carlisle,  Malmesbiiry, 
Windham,  Elliot.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  followers  of  the 
great  Whig  statesman  and  orator  diminished  from  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty  to  fifty  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  had  but  ten  or  twelve 
adherents  left.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would  have  been  a 
similar  mutiny  on  the  ministerial  benches  if  Pitt  had  obstinately 
resisted  the  general  wish.  Pressed  at  once  by  his  master  and  by  his 
colleagues,  by  old  friends,  and  by  old  opponents,  he  abandoned, 
slowly  and  reluctantlv,  the  policy  which  was  dear  to  his  heart.  He 
labored  hard  to  avert"  the  European  war.  When  the  European  war 
bioke  out,  he  still  tlattered  himself  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
this  country  to  take  either  side.  In  the  spring  of  1792.  he  congrat- 
ulated  Parliament  on  the  prospect  of  long  and  profound  peace,  and 
proved  his  sincerity  by  proposing  large  remissions  of  taxation. 
Down  to  the  end  of  that  vear  he  continued  to  cherish  the  hope  that 
England  might  be  able  "to  preserve  neutrality.  But  the  passions 
which  raged  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  were  not  to  be  restrained. 
The  republican-i  who  ruled  France  were  inflamed  by  a  fanaticism 
resembling  that  of  the  Mussulmans,  wiio,  with  the  Koran  in  one 
liand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  went  forth,  conipiering  and  convert- 
ing, eastward  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  westward  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  The  higher  and  middle  classes  of  England  were  animated 
by  a  zeal  not  less  fiery  than  that  of  the  Crusaders  who  raised  the  cry 
of  Dcus  vuU  at  Clermont.  Tiie  impulse  which  drove  the  two  nations 
to  a  collision  was  not  to  be  arrestee!  by  the  abilities  or  by  the  authority 
of  any  single  man.  As  Pitt  was  in  front  of  his  fellows,  and  towered 
■  liigh  aljove  them,  he  seemed  to  lead  them.  But  in  fact  he  was  violently 
pu.>hed  on  by  tiieni,  and,  had  he  iield  back  but  a  little  more  tiian  he 
ilid,  would  have  been  thrust  out  of  their  way  or  trampled  under  their 
feet. 

He  yielded  to  the  current  ;  and  from  that  day  his  misfortunes  be- 
gan. The  truth  is,  that  liiere  were  only  two  consistent  courses  before 
him.  Since  he  dill  not  cIkjosc  to  op[)ose  himself,  hide  by  side  with 
Fox,  to  the  public  feeling,  he  .shouhl  have  taken  the  advice  of 
Burke,  and  should  have  availed  himself  of  that  feeling  to  the  full  ex- 
tent. If  it  WHS  iuipossiblt;  V>  preserve  p(;ace,  he  shoulil  have  iidcpled 
the  ouly  policy  which  could  lead  to  victory.     He  should  have  pro- 
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rlaimed  a  holy  war  for  religion,  morality,  property,  order,  piihlic 
law,  aiul  shoiiUl  l;ave  thus  opposed  to  the  Jacobins  an  energy  e<|ual 
to  their  own.  Unliappiiy  he  tried  to  lind  a  middle  path;  and  ho 
found  one  which  united  all  tiiat  was  worst  in  both  extremes.  lie 
went  to  war  :  but  lie  would  not  understand  the  peculiar  character  of 
that  war.  He  was  obstinately  blind  to  the  plain  fact  that  he  was 
I  onleuding  against  a  slate  which  was  also  a  sect  ;  and  that  the  new 
quarrel  between  England  and  France  was  of  quite  a  ditlerent  kind 
from  the  old  quarrels  about  colonies  in  America  and  fortresses  in  the 
Netherlamls.  He  had  to  combat  frantic  enlhusiasm,  boundless  am- 
bition, restless  activity,  the  wildest  and  most  audacious  spirit  of  in- 
novation ;  and  he  acted  as  if  he  had  to  deal  with  the  harlots  and  fops 
of  the  old  court  at  Versailles,  with  Madame  de  Pcmpadour  and  tiie 
Abbe  de  Bernis.  It  was  pitiable  to  hear  him,  year  alter  year,  prov- 
ing to  an  admiring  audience  that  the  wicked  republic  was  exhausted, 
that  she  could  not  hold  out,  that  her  credit  was  gone,  that  her  a.ssig- 
nat.s  were  not  worth  more  than  the  paper  of  which  they  were  made  ; 
as  if  credit  was  necessary  to  a  government  of  which  the  principle 
was  rapine,  as  if  Alboin  could  not  turn  Italy  into  a  de-sert  till  he  had 
negotiated  a  loan  at  tive  per  cent,  as  if  llie  exchequer  bills  of  Attila 
bad  been  at  par.  It  was  impossible  that  a  man  who  so  completely 
mistook  the  nature  of  a  contest  could  carry  on  that  contest  success- 
fully. Great  as  Pitt's  abilities  were,  his  military  administration  was 
that  of  a  driveller.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  nation  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  life  and  death,  of  a  nation  eminentlj^  distinguished  by  all 
the  physical  and  all  the  moral  qualities  "ftiiich  make  excellent  soldiers. 
The  resources  at  his  connnand  were  unlimited.  The  Parliament  was 
even  more  ready  to  grant  him  men  and  monej"  than  he  was  to  ask 
for  them.  In  such  an  emergencj',  and  with  such  means,  such  a 
statesman  as  Richelieu,  as  Louvois,  as  Chatham,  as  Wellesley,  would 
have  created  in  a  few  months  one  of  the  finest  armies  in  tlie  world, 
and  would  soon  have  discovered  and  brought  forward  generals 
Avorthy  to  command  such  an  army.  Gcimany  might  have  been 
saved  by  another  Blenheim  ;  Flanders  recovered  by  another  Pami- 
lies  ;  another  Poitiers  might  have  delivered  the  Royalist  and  Catholic 
provinces  of  France  from  a  yoke  Avhich  they  abhorred,  and  might 
have  spread  terror  even  to  tl;e  barriers  of  Paris.  But  the  fact  is,  that, 
after  eight  years  of  war,  after  a  vast  destruction  of  life,  after  an  ex- 
penditure of  wealth  far  exceeding  the  expenditure  of  the  American 
■war,  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  of  the  Avar  of  the  Austiian  Hucccs- 
^  sion,  and  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  united,  the  English 
army,  under  Pitt,  was  the  laughing-stock  of  all  Europe.  .It  could 
not  boast  of  one  single  brilliant  exploit.  It  had  never  showed  itself 
on  the  continent  but  to  be  beaten,  chased,  forced  lo  reembark,  or 
forced  to  capitidate.  To  take  some  sugar  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  scatter  some  nr)b  of  half-naked  Irish  peasants,  such  were  the  most 
splendid  victories  won  by  the  British  troops  under  Pitt's  auspices. 
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The  English  navy  no  misnianugement  could  ruin.  Eut  durinie:  a 
long  period  whatever  mlsmuuagement  could  do  -u-as  done.  The  Earl 
of  Chatham,  without  a  siuii'le  qualiticaliou  for  high  public  trust,  was 
made,  by  fraternal  partiaUty,  lirst  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  was 
kept  in  that  great  post  during  two  years  of  a  w:u-  in  which  the  very 
■existence  of  the  state  depended  ou  the  etficiency  of  the  fleet.  He 
continued  to  doze  away  and  trifle  away  the  time  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  public  service,  till  the  whole  mercautde  body, 
though  generally  disposed  to  support  the  government,  complained 
bitterly  that  our  flag  gave  uo  protection  to  our  trade.  Fortunately 
he  was  succeeded  by  George  E.irl  Spencer,  one  of  those  chiefs  of  the 
Whig  party  who,  in  the  great  schism  caused  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, had  followed  Burke.  Lord  Spencer,  though  inferior  to  many 
of  his  colleagues  as  an  orator,  was  decidedly  the  best  administrator 
among  themr  To  him  it  was  owing  that  a  long  and  gloomy  succes- 
sion of  davs  of  fasting,  and,  mo.st  emphatically,  of  humiliation,  was 
interrupted,  twice  ia  The  .short  space  of  eleven  mouths,  by  days  of 
thanksiiiviug  for  great  victories. 

It  mliy  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  incapacity  v^rhich  Pitt 
showed  in  all  that  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  is,  in  some  sense, 
the  most  decisive  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  abil- 
ities. Yet  this  is  the  simple  truth.  For  assuredly  one  tenth  part  of 
his  errors  and  disasters  would  Jvave  been  fatal  to  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  any  minister  who  had  not  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  talents  of  a  parliamentary  leader.  While  his  schemes  were  con- 
founded, while  his  predictirns  were  falsified,  while  the  coalitions 
which  he  had  labored  to  form  were  falling  to  pieces,  while  the  expe- 
ditions which  he  had  sent  forth  at  enormous  cost  were  ending  in  rout 
and  disgrace.  wh<le  the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  feebly  contend- 
ing was  subjugating  Flanders  and  Braliant,  the  electorate  of  Mentz 
and  the  electorate  of  Treves,  Holland,  Piedmont,  Liguria,  Lombaruy, 
his  authority  over  the  House  of  Conmions  was  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  absolute.  There  was  his  empire.  There  were  his 
victories,  his  Lodi  and  his  Areola,  his  liivoli  and  his  Marengo.  If 
some  great  misfortune,  a  pitched  battle  lost  by  the  allies,  the  annexa- 
tion of  a  new  department  to  the  French  republic,  a  sanguinary  in- 
surrection in  Irelanil,  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  a  panic  in  the  city,  a  run 
on  the  bank,  liad  spreafl  dismay  thro\igh  the  ranks  of  his  majority, 
that  dismay  lasted  only  till  he  rose  from  the  treasury  bench,  drew  up 
his  haughty  luad.  stretched  his  arm  with  conununding  gesture,  aiul 
l)Oured  forth,  in  deep  and  sonorous  tours,  the  lofly  language  of  in- 
exlinguiiihable  hope  and  inflexible  resolution.  Thus,  through  a  long 
and  calamitous  i)eriod,  every  disa.sler  that  ha|)peiicd  without  the  walls 
of  I'arliament  Wfus  regularly  followed  by  a  triinnph  within  them.  At 
length  he  had  no  lounger  an  opposition  to  encounter.  Of  tiie  great 
paUy  which  had  contended  against  him  during  th(!  first  eight  years 
of  his  adnjimstralion,  more  than  one  half  now  nuirched  under  hia 
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ptnndanl,  with  his  old  flompctitor  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  their  licad  ; 
;uui  tiie  rest  h;ul,  iil'lcr  niauy  viiiii  struggles,  qiiitled  the  Held  in  de- 
spair. Fox  iiad  retired  to  the  shades  of  Si.  Anne's  Hill,  and  had 
tliere  found,  in  the  society  of  friends  Avhom  no  vicissitude  could 
estrange  from  him,  of  a  woman  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  of  the 
illustrious  dead  of  Athens,  of  ]\ome,  and  of  Florence,  amjile  com- 
pensation for  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  public  life.  Session  followed 
session  with  scarcely  a  single  division.  In  the  even!  fid  year  1799, 
the  largest  minority  that  could  be  mustered  against  the  government 
was  twenty-live. 

In  Pitt's  domestic  policy  there  was  at  this  time  assuredly  no  want 
of  vigor.  While  he  offered  to  French  Jacobinism  »  resistance  so  fee- 
ble that  it  only  encouraged  the  evil  which  he  wished  to  suppress,  he 
put  down  English  Jacobinism  with  a  strong  hand.  The  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  was  repeatedly  suspended.  Public  meetings  were  ])laced  un- 
der severe  restraints.  The  gcfvernment  obtained  from  Parliament 
power  to  send  out  of  the  country  aliens  who  were  suspected  of  evil 
designs  ;  and  that  power  was  not  suffered  to  be  idle.  Writers  who 
propounded  doctrines  adverse  to  monarchy  and  aristocracy  were 
proscribed  and  punislied  without  mercy.  It  was  hardly  safe  for  a 
republican  to  avow  his  political  creed  over  his  beefsteak  and  his  bot- 
tle of  port  at  a  chop-house.  The  old  laws  of  Scotland  against  sedi- 
tion, laws  which  were  considered  by  Englishmen  as  baibarous,  and 
which  a  succession  of  governments  had  sutTered  to  lust,  were  now 
furbished  up  and  sharpened  anew.  Men  of  cultivated  minds  and 
polished  manners  were,  for  offences  which  at  Westminster  would 
have  been  treated  as  mere  misderncanois,  sent  to  herd  with  felons  at 
Botany  Bay.  Some  reformers,  wliose  opinions  were  extravagant, 
and  whose  language  was  intemperate,  but  who  had  never  dreamed 
of  .subverting  the  government  by  physical  force,  were  indicted  for 
high  trea.son,  and  were  saved  from  the  gallows  only  by  the  righteous 
verdicts  of  juries.  This  severity  was  at  the  time  loudly  applauded 
by  alarmists  whom  fear  had  made  cruel,  but  will  be  seen  in  a  very 
different  light  by  posterity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Englishmen  who 
wished  for  a  revolution  were,  even  in  number,  not  foimidable,  and, 
in  everything  but  number,  a  faction  utterly  conlemptible,  wilhout 
arms,  or  funds,  or  plans,  or  organization,  or  leader.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Pitt,  strong  as  he  was  in  the  .support  of  the  great  body 
of  Ihe  nation,  miglit  easily  have  repressed  the  tuibulence  of  the  dis- 
contected  minority  by  lirmly  yet  temperately  enforcing  the  ordinary 
law.  Whatever  vigor  he  showed  during  this  unfortunate  jjart  oi  his 
life  was  vigor  out  of  place  and  season.  He  was  all  feebleness  and 
languor  in  his  conllict  with  the  foreign  enemy  who  was  really  to  be 
dreaded,  and  reserved  all  his  energy  and  resolution  for  the  domes- 
tic enemy  who  might  safely  have  been  despised. 

One  part  only  of  Pitt's  conduct  during  the  last  eight  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  deserves  high  piaise.     He  was  the  tirst  English 
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minister  who  formed  great  designs  for  the  lenefit  of  Ireland.     Tlie 
manner  in  which  the  Koman  Catliolic  population  of  that  unfortunate 
country  had  been  kejit  down  during  many  generations  seemed  to  him 
unjust  and  cruel  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possfble  for  a  man  of  his  abili- 
ties not  to  perceive  that,  in  a  contest  against  the  Jacobins,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  his  natural  sllies.     Had  he  been  able  to  do  all  that  he 
•wished,  it  is  probable  that  a  wise  and   liberal  policy  would  have 
averted  the  rebellion  of  1798.     But  the  difficulties  which  he  encoun- 
tered were  great,  perhaps  insurmounlabje  ;  and  the  lioman  Catholics 
were,  rather  by  his  misfortune  than  by  his  fault,  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jacobins.     There  was  a  third  great  rising  of  the  Irishry 
against  the  Englishry,  a  rising  not  less  formidaljle  than  the  risings  of 
1(541  and  16H9.     The  Englishry  remained  victorious  ;  and  jt  was  nec- 
essary for  Pitt,  as  it  had  been  necessary  for  Oliver   Cromwell  and 
William  of  Orange  before  him,  to  consider  how  the  victory  should  be 
used.     It  is  only  just  to  his  memory  to  say  that  he  formed  a  scheme 
of  policy  so  grand  and  so  simple,  so  righteous  and  so  humane,  that 
it  would  alone  entitle  liim  to  a  high  place  among  statesmen.     He  de- 
termined to  make  Ireland  one  kingdom  with  England,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  relieve  the  Koman  Catliolic  laity  from  civil  disabilities, 
and  to  grant  a  public  maintenance  to  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy. 
Had  he  t)een  able  to  carry  tljese  noble  designs  into  effect,  the  Union 
woiUd  have  been  a  Union  indeed.     It  wotdd  have  been  inseparably 
as.sociated  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  Irishmen  with  civ'il 
and  religious  freedom  ;    and  the  old  parliament  in   College   Green 
would  have  been  regretted  only  by  a  small  knot  of  discarded  jobbers 
and  oppressors,  and  would  have  been  remembered  by  the  body  of  the 
nation  with  the  loathing  and  contempt  due  to  the  most  tyrannical 
and  the  most  corrupt  assembly  that  had  ever  sat  in  Europe.     But 
Pitt  could  execute  only  one  liaif  of  what  he  had  projected,     lie  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  tlie  consent  of  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms 
to  the  Union  ;  but  tliat  reconciliation  of  races  and  sects,  without 
whicii  the   Union  could  e.xi.st  only  in  name,  was  not  accomplished. 
He  was  well  aware  that  he  was  likely  to  tind  diiliculties  in  the  closet. 
But  lie  llattored  himself  that,  by  cautious  and  dexterous  manage- 
ment, tliose  diilieullies  migjit  be  overcome.      Unhappily,  tlierc  weie 
traitors  and  .sycopiiants  in  high  place,  who  did  not  suffer  him  to  take 
liis  own  time  ami  his  own  way,  but  prematurely  disclosed  his  scheme 
to  the  king,  ami  disclo.sed  it  in  the  manner  most  likclv  to  irritate  and 
alarm  u  weak  anddi.seasei  mind.     His  .Majesty  ab.surdly  imagined 
that  his  coronali(jn  oath   boimd   him  to  refu.se  his  a.ssent  to  any  bill 
for  relieving  Roman  Catholics  from  civil  di.sabilitie.s.     To  argue  with 
lum  was  im[)o.ssible.     Diindas  tried  to  explain  the  matter.'but  was 
told  ti;  keep  his  Scotch  metaphysics  to  liimself.     Pitt,  and  Pitt's 
ablest  colleagues,  resigned  tiieir  ollices.     It  was  iieccs.-ary  that  (he 
king  should  make  a  new  arrangement.     But  by  this  time'his  anger 
aud  distress  liad  brought  back  the  malady  which  had,  muny  3-cars  be- 
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fore  inoapacitafcd  liiin  for  llic  discharffo  of  liis  functions.  He  aclu- 
nllv':i«'«'inlil(d  his  family,  read  tlic  coruiiatioii  oath  to  tliem.  and  told 
thoni  that  if  he  broke  if,  the  crown  would  ininicdiately  pass  to  the 
House  of  Savoy.  It  was  not  until  after  an  inU-iiegnum  ot  several 
weeks  that  he  regained  the  full  use  of  his  small  faculties,  and  that  a 
ministry  after  his  own  heart  was  at  length  formed. 

The  materials  out  of  which  he  had  to  construct  a  government  were 
neither  solid  nor  splendid.     To  that  party,  weak  in  numbers,  but 
stron"-  in  (;verv  kind  of  talent,  which  was  hostile  to  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  of  his  late  advisers,  he  could  not  have  recourse.     For 
that  party,  while  it  dilfered  from  his  late  advisers  on  every  pomt  on 
which  they  had  been  honored  with  his  approbation,  cordially  agreed 
with  them  as  to  the  single  matter  which  had  brought  on  them  his  dis- 
pleasure     All  that  was  left  to  him  was  to  call  u])  the  rear  rank  of  the 
old  ministry  to  form  the  front  rank  of  a  new  ministry.     In  an  ago 
pre-emiucnlly  fruitful  of  parliamentary  talents,  a  cabinet  was  lormn 
coutainin"-  hardly  a  sinsrle  man  who,  in  parliamentary  talents,  could 
be   considered   as   even  of  the  second   rate.     The   most   important 
offices  in  the  state  were  bestowed  on  decorous  and  lalionous  i"edioo- 
ritv      Henry  Addinsrton  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury      He  had 
been  an  earlv,  indeed  a  hereditary  friend  of  Pitt,  and  had  by  Pitt  s 
influence  bJen  placed,  while  still  a  young  man,  in  the  chair  ot  the 
House  nf  Commons.     He  vas  univer.sally  admitted  to  have  beeii  the 
best  t^pcaker  that  had  sat  in  that  chair  since  the  retirement  ot  Uns- 
low      But  nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  very  vigorous  faculties  ; 
and  the  hi"-hly  respcctal)le  situation  which  he  had  long  occupied  with 
h'.nor  had  rather  untitled  than  litted  him  for  the  discharge  ot  his 
new  duties.     His  business  had  been  to  bear  himself  evenly  between 
contending  factions.     He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  of  words  ; 
and  he  had  always  been  addressed  with  markcil  deference  by  the 
..•reat  orators  who  thundered  against  each  other  from  his  right  ami 
frcmi  his  left.     It  was  not  strange  that  when,  for  the  hrst  lime,  he 
liad  to  encounter  keen  and  vigorous  antagoni.sts,  who  dealt  hard 
blows  without  the  smallest  ceremony,  he  should  have  been  awkward 
and  utready,  or  tliat  the  air  of  dignity  and  authority  which  he  had 
acduired  in  his  former  post,  and  of  which  he  had  not  divested  himseU, 
should  liave  made  liis  helplessness  laughalde  and  pitiable.     I^evcrllie- 
less   dnriu"  many  months,  liis  powu^r  seemed  to  stand  lirm.     He  was 
a  favorite  with  the  king,  whom  he  resembled  in  nariowncss  ol  mind, 
and  to  whom  he  was  more  obsequious  than  Pitt  had  ever  been.      I  he 
nation  was  put  into  high  irood-humor  liy  a  peace  with  iMauce.      the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  upper  and  middle  classes  liad  rushed  inlc 
the  war  had  spent  itself.     Jacobinism  was  no  longer  forniidnlhc. 
Evervwhere  there  was  a  strong  reaction  against  what  was  caileU  llie 
athcikical   and    anarchical   philosophy  of    the  eighteenth  cen  ury. 
Bonaparte,  now  First  Consul,  was  busy  in  constiuctmg  out  ct  the 
ruiua  of  old  institutions  a  new  ecclesiastical  establishment  and  a  new 
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order  of  kniglitliood.  That  nothing  less  than  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  would  satisfy  his  selfish  ambition  was  not  yet 
suspected  ;  nor  did  even  Arise  men  st;e  any  reason  to  doubt  that  ho 
might  be  as  safe  a  neighbor  as  any  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
had  been.  The  treaty  of  Amiens' was  therefore  hailed  bv  the  great 
l)ody  of  the  English  people  with  extravagant  joy.  The  popularity  of 
the  minister  was  for  tlie  moment  immense.  His  want  of  parliament- 
ary ability  was,  as  yet,  of  little  consequence  ;  for  he  had  scarcely 
I  any  adversary  to  encounter.  The  old  opposition,  delighted  by  the 
,  peace,  regarded  him  with  favor.  A  new  opposition  had  indeed  been 
formed  by  some  of  the  late  ministers,  and  was  led  by  Grenville  in 
tiie  House  of  Lords,  and  by  Windham  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  new  opposition  could  scarcely  muster  teu  votes,  and  was  re- 
garded with  no  favor  by  the  couutr5^  On  Put  tlie  ministers  relied  as 
on  their  firmest  support.  He  had  not,  like  some  of  his  colleagues, 
retired  in  anger.  He  had  expressed  the  greatest  respect  for  the'"con- 
scientious  scruple  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  royal  mind  ; 
and  he  had  promised  his  successors  all  the  help  in  his  power.  Iii 
private  his  advice  was  at  tiieir  service.  In  Parliament  he  took  his 
seat  on  tlie  bench  behind  them  ;  and,  in  more  tliau  one  debate,  de- 
fended them  with  powers  far  superior  to  their  own.  The  kins'  per- 
fectly understood  the  value  of  such  assistance.  On  one  occasion,  at 
the  palace,  he  took  the  old  minister  and  the  new  minister  aside.  "  If 
we  tiiree,"  he  .said,  "  keep  together,  all  will  go  well." 

But  it  was  liardly  possible,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  and 
more  especially,  Pitt  and  Addington  being  what  they  were,  that 
tliis  uiiian  should  be  durable.  Pitt,  conscious  of  superior  powers, 
imagined  that  the  place  which  he  had  quitted  was  now  occupied  by 
a  mere  puppet  which  he  hail  .set  up,  Avhich  he  was  to  govern  while 
hf  sulfered  it  to  remain,  and  which  he  was  U)  lling  aside  as  soon  as  he 
wished  to  resume  his  old  position.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  be"-an 
toi)ine  for  the  power  which  he  had  relinquished.  He  had  l)censo 
early  niised  to  supreme  aulliority  in  tlie  slate,  and  had  enjoyed  that 
authority  so  long,  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  him  '  In  relire- 
nicnt  his  days  passed  heavily.  He  could  not.'like  Fox,  forget  the 
ji'e.isures  and  cares  of  ambition  in  the  comi)any  of  p::uripides  or 
Herodotus.  Pride  restrained  him  from  intimatiui:,  even  to  his  dear- 
est friends,  that  he  wished  to  !)e  aL-'ain  inini.ster.  ^  But  he  thou-dit  it 
Ktnirige.  almost  ungrateful,  that  his  wish  had  not  been  divined;  that 
It  iiad  not  been  anticipated,  by  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his  dei)uly. 

Addinjiton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  nu.'ans  iuclined  to  de- 
Bceud  from  his  high  position.  He  was.  iudecjd.  under  a  delusion 
much  resembling  that  of  Abou  Hass;in  in  the  Arabian  tale  His 
bram  was  turned  by  his  .short  and  unreal  calipliale.  He  took  his 
tic.valion  ((uite  seriously,  atlribulcd  it  to  his  own  merit,  and  consid- 
ered himself  as  one  of  the  gri-at  trimnvirate  of  English  statesmen,  aa 
worthy  to  make  u  third  with  I'ilt  and  Fox. 
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Such  being  the  feelings  of  the  late  minister  and  of  the  pres- 
ent  minister,    a    rupture  was   inevitable  ;  and   there  was  no  want 
of  persons  bent  on  making  tliat  rupture  speedy  and  violent.     Some 
of    these    persons    wo\mded    Addington's    pride    by    represeatmg 
hira  as  a    lackey,   sent  to    keep  a  place    on    the    treasury  bench 
till  his  muster  should    find    it    convenient  to   come.     Othtsrs  took 
every  opportunity  of    praising  him    at    Pitt's   expense.     Pitt  hud 
wao-ed  a  long,    a  bloody,   a  costly,   an  unsuccessful  war.   Adduig- 
ton°  had    made     peace.      Pitt    had    suspended    the    constitutional 
liberties  of  Englishmen.     Under  Addington  those  liberties  were  again 
euioved.     Pitt  had  wasted  the  public  resources.     Addmgton  was 
carefully  nursing  them.     It  was  sometimes  but  too  evident  that  these 
compliments  were  not  unpleasing  to  Addington.     Pitt  became  cold 
and  reserved.     During  many  months  he  remained  at  a  distance  from 
London.     Meanwhileliis  most  intimate  friends,  in  spite  of  his  decla- 
rations that  he  made  no  complaint,  and   that  he  had  no  wish  for 
office  e.Kcrted  themselves  to  effect  a  change  of  ministry.     His  favor- 
ite  disciple,   George  Canning,  young,  ardent,  ambitious,  with  great 
powers  and  great  virtues,  but  with  a  temper  too  restless  and  a  wit 
too  satirical  for  his  own  happiness,  was  indefatigable,     lie  sjpoke  ;  he 
wrote  ;  he  intrigued  ;  he  tried  to  induce  a  large  number  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  government  to  sign  a  round  robin  desiring  a  change  ; 
he  made  game  of  Addington  and  of  Addington's  relations  in  a  suc- 
cession of  lively  pasiiuinades.     The  minister's  partisans  retorted  with 
equal  acrimony,  if  net  with  equal  vivacity.     Pitt  could  keep  out  of 
the  affray  only  by  keepins  out  of  politics  altogether  ;  and  this  it 
soon  became  impossible  for~him  to  do.     Had  Napoleon,  content  with 
the  first  place  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  continent,  and  with  a  mil- 
itary reputation  surpassing  that  of  Marlborough  or  ot   rurenne   de- 
voted himself  to  the  nol)le  task  of  making  France  happy  liy  mild  ad- 
ministration and  wise  legislation,  our  country  might  have  long  con- 
tinued to  tolerate  a  government  of  fair  intentions  and  feeble  abilities. 
Unhappily,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  scarcely  been  signed,  when  the 
restless  ambilion  and  the  insupportable  insolence  of  the  1- irst  Oonsul 
convinced  the  great  body  of  the  English  people  that  the  peace,  so 
eagerly  welconled,  was  only  a  precarious  armistice.     As  it  became 
cle^irer  and  clearer  that  a  war  for  the  dignity,  the  independence,  the 
very  existence  of  the  nation  was  at  hand,  men  looked  with  increasing 
uneasiness  on  the  weak  and  languid  cabinet,  which  would  have  to 
contend  against  an  enemy  who  united  more  than  the  power  ot  Lewis 
tiie  Great^o  more  than  the  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great.    _  It  is  true 
that  Addington  might  easily  have  been  a  better  war  minister  than 
Pitt   and  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  worsi;.     Lut  1  ill  had  cast  a 
spell  on  the  public  mind.     The  elo(iuence,  llie  judgment,  the  calni 
and  disdainful  lirmncss  which  he  had,  during  many  years,  displayed 
in  Parliament,  deluded  the  world  into  the  bebcf  that  Ik;  must  ite  emi- 
nently qualified  to  superintend  every  department  of  politics  ;   and 
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they  imagined,  even  after  the  miserable  failures  of  Dunkirk,  of  Qui- 
\)erbn,  and  of  the  Helder,  that  he  was  the  only  statesman  who  could 
cope  with  Bonaparte.  This  feeling  was  nowhere  stronger  than 
among  Addinglou's  own  colleagues.  The  pressure  put  on  liim  was 
80  strong,  that  he  could  not  help  yielding  to  it  ;  yet,  even  in  yielding, 
he  showed  how  far  he  was  from  knowing  his  own  place.  His  first 
proposition  was.  tliat  some  insignificant  nobleman  should  be  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  nominal  head  of  the  administration,  and  that 
the  rea'c  power  should  be  divided  between  Pitt  and  himself,  who 
were  to  be  secretaries  of  slate.  Pitt,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
refused  even  to  discuss  such  a  scheni^  and  talked  of  it  with  bitter 
mirth.  "  Which  secretarj'ship  wa^  ofElred  to  you  ?"  his  friend  Wil- 
berforce  asked.  "  Really,"  said  Pitt,  "  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  in- 
quire." Addington  was  frightened  into  bidding  higher.  He  offered 
to  resign  the  treasury  to  Pill,  on  condition  that  there  should  be  no, 
extensive  change  in  the  government.  But  Pitt  would  listen  to  no 
such  terms.  Then  came  aTdispule  such  as  often  arises  after  negotia 
tions  orally  conducted,  even  when  the  negotiators  are  men  of  strict 
honor.  Pitt  gave  one  account  of  what  had  passed  ;  Addington  gave 
another  ;  and  though  the  discrepancies  were  not  such  as  necessarily'- 
implied  any  intentional  violation  of  truth  on  either  side,  both  were 
greatlv  exasperated. 

Meanwliiie  tlie  (piarrel  with  tlie  First  Consul  had  come  to  a  crisis. 
On  the  IGtIi  of  May.  IHOIJ,  the  king  sent  a  message  calling  on  the 
House  of  Commons  to  support  him  in  withstanding  the  ambitious 
und  encroacJiiug  policy  of  France  ;  and  on  the  22d  the  House  took 
the  message  into  consideration. 

Pitt  had  now  been  living  many  montlis  in  retirement.  There  had 
been  a  general  election  since  he  had  spoken  in  Parliament,  and  there 
were  two  hundred  members  who  had  never  heard  him.  It  was 
known  that  on  this  occasion  lie  would  be  in  Ids  place,  and  curiosity 
was  wound  up  to  the  highest  point.  Uid'orlunately,  the  short-hand 
writers  were,  in  conseipience  of  some  ndstake,  shut  out  on  that  day 
from  the  gallery,  so  that  the  newspapers  contained  only  a  very  mea- 
gre report  of  the  i)roceeditigs.  But  .several  accounts  of  wluit  passed 
are  extant  ;  and  of  tlio.se  accoiuits,  the  mo.st  interesting  is  contained 
in  an  nnpul)lished  letter  written  by  a  very  young  Tneniber,  John 
William  Ward,  afterward  Earl  of  Dudley.  When  Pitt  rose,  iie  waa 
received  with  loud  cheering.  At  every  pause  in  his  speech  there 
was  a  burst  of  applau.se.  The  peroration  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
Ihe  most  animated  and  magnificent  ev(!r  heard  in  T'arliament 
"Pitt's  speech,"  Fox  wrote  a  few  days  later,  "was  admired  very 
much,  and  very  justly.  I  lliiiik  it  was  the  best  he  ever  made  in  that 
Btyle."  The  debate  was  adjourned;  and  on  tlie  second  night  Fox 
replied  in  an  ruation  which,  as  tlie  most  zealous  Pittites  were;  forced 
to  acknowledi^e,  left  the  p;dm  of  eloiiuence  doubtful.  Addington 
made  a  pitiable  appearance  helwcen  the  two  great  rivals  ;  and  it  was 
A.n.— 1« 
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observerl  tliat  Pitt,  -vvliile  exhorting  the  Commons  to  stand  resolutely 
by  the  executive  government  ivgiiinst  France,  said  not  a  word  iudicat- 
insx  esteem  or  I'riendship  for  tiie  prime  minister. 

War  was  speedily  declared.  Tiie  First  (Jonsul  llireatened  to  in. 
vswle  England  at  the  head  of  the  conquerors  of  Belgium  and  Italy 
and  formed  a  great  camp  near  the  Straits  of  Dover.  On  tiie  other 
side  of  liiose  straits  the  whole  ))opulation  of  our  island  was  ready  to 
rise  up  as  one  man  in  defence  of  tlie  soil.  At  this  conjuncture,  as  at 
some  other  great  conjunctures  in  our  history,  the  conjiuicture  of 
1G60,  for  example,  aud  tlie  conjuncture  of  11)88,  there  was  a  general 
disposition  among  honest  and  patriotic  men  to  forget  old  (juarrels, 
and  to  regard  as  a  friend  evety  person  who  was  read}^  in  the  exist- 
ing emergency,  to  do  his  part  toward  the  saving  of  the  state.  A 
coalition  of  all  the  lirst  men  in  the  country  would,  at  that  moment, 
have  been  as  popular  as  the  coalition  of  1788  had  been  unpopular. 
Alone  in  the  kingdom,  the  king  looked  with  perfect  complacency  on 
a  cabinet  in  which  no  man  superior  to  himself  in  genius  was  to  bo 
found,  and  was  so  far  from  being  willing  to  admit  all  his  ablest  sub- 
jects to  office,  that  he  was  bent  on  excluding  them  all. 

A  few  months  passed  before  the  dilTerent  parties  which  agreed  in 
regarding  the  government  with  dislike  and  contempt  earner  to  an 
nnderstandiug  with  each  other.  But  in  the  spring  of  1804,  it  became 
evident  tliat  the  w^eakest  of  ministries  would  have  to  defend  itself 
against  tlie  strongest  of  oppositions  ;  an  opposition  made  up  of 
three  oppositions,  each  of  which  would,  separately,  have  been  for- 
midable from  abdity,  and  which,  when  united,  were  also  formidable 
from  number.  Tlie  fnirty  which  had  opposed  the  peace,  headed 
bj'  Greuville  and  Windham,  and  the  party  which  had  opposed  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  headed  by  Fox,  concurred  in  thinking  that  the 
men  now  in  power  were  incajiable  of  cither  making  a  good  peace  or 
waging  a  vigorous  war.  Pitt  had,  in  1802,  spoken  for  peace  against 
the  party  of"  Greuville,  and  had,  in  iHUo,  spoken  for  war  against  the 
party  of  Fox.  But  of  the  capacity  of  the  cabinet,  and  especially  of 
its  chief,  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs,  he  thousrbt  as  meanly  as 
either  Fox  or  (4renville.  Questions  were  easily  found  on  which  all 
the  enemies  of  the  government  could  act  cordially  together.  The 
unfortunate  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  who  had,  during  the  earlier 
montiis  of  his  administration,  been  supported  by  Pilt  on  one  side 
and  by  Fox  on  the  other,  now  had  to  answer  Pitt,  aud  to  be  an 
Bwered  by  Fox.  Two  sharp  debates,  followed  by  close  divisions, 
made  him  weary  of  his  post.  It  was  known,  too,  that  the  upper 
house  was  even  more  hostile  to  him  than  the  lower,  that  the  Scotch 
representative  peers  wavered,  that  there  were  signs  of  mutiny  among 
the  bishops.  In  the  cabinet  itself  there  was  discord,  and,  worse 
than  discord,  treachery.  It  was  necessary  to  give  way  :  the  minis- 
try was  dissolved  ;  and  the  task  of  forming  a  goverament  was  iu- 
trusted  to  Pitt. 
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Pitt  -was  of  opmion  that  there  was  now  an  opportunity,  such  as 
had  never  before  offered  itself,  and  such  as  might  never  offer  itself 
again,  of  uniting  in  tlic  public,  service,  on  honorable  terms,  all  the 
eminent  talents  of  the  kingdom.  The  passions  to  which  the  French 
Revolution  had  given  birtli  were  extinct.  The  madness  of  the  inno- 
vator and  the  madness  of  the  alarmist  had  alike  had  their  day. 
Jacobinism  and  Anti-jacobinism  had  gone  out  of  fashion  together. 
The  most  liberal  statesman  did  not  think  that  season  propitious  for 
schemes  of  parliamentary  reform  ;  and  the  most  conservative  states- 
man could  not  pretend  that  there  was  any  occasion  for  gagging  bills 
and  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  great  struggle  for  in- 
dependence and  national  honor  occupied  all  minds  ;  and  those  who 
were  agreed  as  to  the  duty  of  maintaining  that  struggle  with  vigor 
might  well  postpone  to  a  more  convenient  time  all  (Usputes  about 
masters  compai-atively  unimportant.  Strongly  impressed  by  these 
considerations,  Pitt  wished  to  form  a  ministry  including  all  the  first 
men  m  the  country.  The  treasury  he  reserved  for  himself  ;  and  to 
Fox  he  proposed  to  assign  a  share  of  power  little  inferior  to  his  own. 

The  plan  was  excellent  ;  but  the  king  would  not  hear  of  it.  Dull, 
obstinate,  unforgiving,  and,  at  that  time,  half  mad,  he  positively  re- 
fused to  admit  Fox  into  his  service.  Anybody  else,  even  nien  who 
liad  gone  as  far  as  Fox,  or  farther  than  Fox,  in  what  his  Majesty 
considered  as  Jacobinism,  Sheridan,  Grey,  Erskine,  should  be  gra- 
ciously received  ;  but  Fox  never.  During  several  hours  Pitt  labored 
in  vain  to  reason  tlown  this  senseless  antipathy.  That  he  was  per- 
fectly sincere  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  not  enough  to  be  sin- 
cere ;  he  should  have  been  resolute.  Had  he  declared  himself  de- 
termined not  to  take  office  without  Fox,  the  royal  obstinacy  would 
have  given  way,  as  it  gave  way,  a  few  months  later,  when  opposed 
to  the  immutable  resolution  of  Lord  Grenville.  In  an  evil  hour  Pitt 
yielded.  He  tlatlered  himself  with  the  hope  that,  though  he  con- 
sented to  forego  the  aid  of  his  illustrious  rival,  there  woidd  still  re- 
main ample  materials  for  the  formation  of  an  ellicient  ministry. 
That  hope  was  cruelly  disappointed.  Fox  entreated  his  friends  to 
leave  personal  considerations  out  of  the  question,  and  declared  that 
lie  would  support,  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  an  etlicicnt  and  patri- 
otic ministry  from  which  he,  should  be  himself  excluded.  Not  only 
his  friends,  however,  but  (Jrenville,  and  (Jrenville's  adherents,  an- 
sweretl  witii  one  voice,  that  the  (juestion  was  not  personal  ;  that  a 
great  con.stitutional  princii)le  was  at  stake,  and  that  they  would  not 
take  oflice  while,  a  man  eminently  (lualilicul  to  render  service  to  the 
commonwealth  was  placcil  under  a  lian  merely  becausi-  he  was  dis- 
liked at  court.  All  that  was  left  to  PitI  was  to  eaiislniet  ii  govern- 
ment out  of  the  wreek  of  Addinglon's  feeble  admirdstration.  The 
small  circle  of  his  p«rsonai  rctiiinc^rs  furnished  him  with  a  very  few- 
useful  assistants,  particularly  Dundas,  who  had  been  created  Vis- 
count Melville,  Lord  Harrowhy,  and  Canning. 
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Such  was  tlie  iniuispicious  manner  in  whicli  Pitt  ontcrod  on  his 
BOL-()U(l  administnition.  The  wliole  history  of  that  adnuiiistnition 
■was  of  a  piece  with  tlie  connneiiecment.  Ahnost  every  niontli 
broui^lit  some  new  disaster  or  disgrace.  To  the  war  with  France 
was  soon  adiled  a  war  witli  Spain.  Tiie  opponents  of  tiie  minister 
were  numerous,  able,  and  active.  His  most  useful  coadjutors  he 
iAJon  lost.  Sickness  de]irived  him  of  the  help  of  Lord  llarrowhy. 
It  was  discovered  that  Loid  ]\Ielville  had  been  guilty  of  hii-hly  cul- 
pable laxity  in  Iran.sactions  relating  to  public  money.  He  was  cen- 
sured by  the  House  of  Commons,  driven  from  otiice,  ejected  from 
the  privy  council,  and  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
The  blow  fell  heavy  on  Pitt.  It  gave  him,  he  said  in  Parliament,  a 
deep  pang  ;  and,  as  he  uttered  the  word  pang,  his  lip  quivered  ;  his 
voice  shook  ;  he  paused  ;  and  his  hearers  thought  that  he  was  about 
to  burst  into  tears.  Such  tears  shed  by  Eldon  would  have  moved 
nothing  but  laughter.  Shed  liy  the  warm-hearted  and  open-hearted 
Fox,  they  would  have  moved  sympathy,  but  would  have  caused  no 
surprise.  But  a  tear  fiom  Pitt  woulil  have  been  something  porten- 
tous. He  suppressed  his  emotion,  however,  and  proceeded  with  his 
usual  majestic  self-possession. 

His  dithculties  compelled  him  to  resort  to  various  expedients.  At 
one  time  Addington  was  persuaded  to  accept  otiice  with  a  peerage  ; 
but  he  brought  no  additional  strength  to  the  government.  Though 
he  went  through  the  form  of  reconciliation,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  forget  the  past.  While  he  remained  in  place  he  was  jealous 
and  punctilious  ;  and  he  soon  retired  again.  At  another  time  Pitt 
renewed  his  efforts  to  overcome  his  master's  aversion  to  Fox  ;  and  it 
was  rumored  that  the  king's  obstinacy  was  gradually  giving  way. 
But,  meanwhile,  it  was  impossible  for  the  minister  to  conceal  from 
the  public  eye  the  decay  of  his  health  and  the  constant  anxiety  which 
gnawed  at  his  heart.  His  sleep  was  broken.  His  food  ceased  to 
nourish  him.  All  who  passed  him  in  the  park,  all  who  had  inter- 
views with  him  in  Downing  Street,  saw  misery  written  in  his  face. 
The  peculiar  look  which  he  wore  during  the  last  months  of  his  life 
was  often  pathetically  described  by  Wilberforce,  who  used  to  call  it 
the  Austerlitz  look. 

Still  the  vigor  of  Pitt's  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  mtrepid 
liaughtiness  of  his  spirit,  remained  unaltered.  He  had  staked  every- 
thing  on  a  great  venture.  He  had  succeeded  in  foiniing  another 
mighty  coalition  against  the  French  ascendency.  The  united  force* 
of  Au.stria,  Russia",  and  England  might,  he  hoped,  oppose  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  ami)iti()n  ot  the  common  enemy.  But  the 
genius  and  energy  of  Napoleon  prevailed.  While  the  English  troops 
■were  preparing  to  embark  for  (Tcrmany,  while  the  Russian  troops 
■were  slowly  coining  up  from  Poland,  he,  with  rajiidity  unprece- 
dented in  modern  war,  moved  a  hundred  thousand  men  from  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  to  the  Black  Forest,  and  compelled  a  great  Aus- 
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trian  army  to  surrender  at  Ulm.  To  the  first  faint  rumors  of  this 
ctilamify  Pitt  would  give  no  credit.  He  was  irritated  bj'  the  alarms 
of  those  around  himr  "  Do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  he  said  ;  "  it 
is  all  a  fiction."  The  next  day  he  received  a  Dutch  newspaper  con. 
tainini^  the  capitulation.  He  knew  no  Dutcli.  It  was  Sunday  ;  and 
the  public  offices  were  shut.  He  carried  the  paper  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  who  had  been  minister  in  Holland  ;  and  Lord  Malmesbury 
translated  it.  Pitt  tried  to  bear  up,  but  the  shock  was  too  great  ;  and 
he  went  away  with  death  in  his  face. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  arrived  four  days  later,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive  him.  Forty-eight  hours  after  that 
most  glorious  and  most  mournful  of  victories  had  been  announced  to 
the  country  came  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  ;  and  Pitt  dined  at  Guild- 
hall. His  popularity  had  declined.  But  on  this  occasion  the  multi- 
tude, greatly  exciied  by  the  recent  tidings,  welcomed  him  enthusias- 
tically, took  off  his  horses  in  Cheapside,  and  drew  his  carriage  up 
King  Street.  When  his  health  was  drunk,  he  leturned  thanks  in  two 
or  three  of  those  stately  sentences  of  which  he  had  a  boundless  com- 
mand. Several  of  those  who  heard  him  laid  up  his  words  in  their 
hearts  ;  for  they  were  the  last  words  that  lie  ever  tittered  in  public  : 
"  Let  us  hope  that  England,  having  saved  herself  by  her  energy, 
may  save  Europe  bj'  her  example." 

This  was  but  a  momentary  rally.  Austerlilz  soon  completed  what 
rim  had  begun.  Early  in  December  Pitt  had  retired  to  Bath,  in  the 
hope  that  he^ might  there  gather  strength  for  the  approaching  session. 
While  he  was  languishing  there  on  his  sofa  arrived  the  news  that  u 
decisive  battle  had  been  fought  and  lost  in  Moravia,  that  the  coali- 
tion was  dissolved,  that  the  continent  was  at  the  feet  of  France. 
He  sank  down  under  the  blow.  Ten  days  later,  he  was  so  emaciated 
that  his  most  intimate  friends  hardly  knew  him.  He  came  up  from 
Bath  by  slow  journeys,  and,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1806,  reached 
Ids  villa  at  Putney.  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  21st.  On  the 
20th  was  to  be  the  parliamentary  dinner,  at  the  house  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  in  Downing  Street  ;  and  the  cards  were 
already  issued.  But  the  days  of  the  great  minister  were  num- 
b(;red.  The  only  chance  for  his  life,  and  Ihat  a  very  slight 
cliance,  was,  that  he  should  resign  his  ofllce,  and  pass  some 
months  in  profound  repose.  His  colleagues  paid  him  very  short 
visits,  and  carefully  avoided  political  conversation.  But  his  spirit, 
long  acx'Ustomed  to  dominion,  could  not,  even  in  that  extremity,  re- 
jimiuisli  ho[)cs  wliicli  everybody  but  himself  pei'ceivcd  to  be  vain. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  was  carried  into  his  Iicdrooni  at  Putney,  the 
Marcpiess  Wellcsley,  wjiom  he  liad  long  loved,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
govern  India,  and  whose  administration  had  been  eminently  able,  en- 
ergetic, and  successful,  arrived  in  ijDndon  after  an  absence  of  eight 
years.  The  friends  saw  each  other  onw;  more.  There  was  an  affec- 
tionate meeting,  and  a  last  parting.     That  it  was  a  last  parting,  Pitt 
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did  not  scorn  to  be  awaro.  He  fancied  liimself  to  be  recovering, 
tali<ed  on  various  subjects  cliecrfully,  and  with  an  unclouded  mind, 
and  pnindunced  a  warm  and  discciniug  culogiuui  on  llic  Marcjucss's 
brother  Artiuir.  "  1  never,"  lie  said,  "  met  with  any  military  man 
with  wliom  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  converse."  Tlie  excitement  and 
exertion  of  this  interview  were  loo  much  for  the  sick  man.  He 
fainted  away  ;  and  J.ord  Wcllcsley  left  llic  house,  convinced  that 
the  close  was  fast  approaching. 

And  now  niembeis  of  Pailiamcnt  were  fast  coming  up  to  London. 
Tlie  chiefs  of  the  opposition  met  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
course  to  be  talvcn  on  the  tirst  day  of  the  session.  It  was  easy  to 
guess  what  would  be  the  language  of  the  king's  speech,  and  of  tlie 
address  which  would  be  mu\ed  in  answer  to  that  speech.  An 
amendment  condemning  the  policy  of  the  government  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  was  to  have  been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  a  young  uobkman  who  had  already  won  for  him- 
self that  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  country  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  he  still  retains.  He  was  unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  come  forward  as  the  accuser  of  one  who  a\  as  incapable  of 
defending  himself.  I^ord  Grenville,  who  had  bten  informed  of  Pitt's 
state  by  Lord  Wellesley,  and  had  been  deeply  alfecled  by  it,  earnestly 
recommended  forbearance  ;  and  Fox,  with  characteristic  generosity 
and  good  nature,  gave  his  voice  against  attacking  his  now  helpless 
rival.  "  Sunt  lacrymte  rerum,"  he  said,  "  et  menlcm  nioitalia  tan- 
gunt."  On  the  fust  day,  therefore,  there  was  no  debate.  It  was 
rumored  that  evening  that  Pitt  was  better.  But  on  the  following 
morning  his  phy.sicians  pronounced  that  there  were  no  hopes.  The 
commanding  faculties  of  which  he  had  bten  too  proud  were  begin- 
ning to  fail.  His  old  tutor  and  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in- 
formed him  of  his  danger,  and  gave  such  religious  advice  and  conso- 
lation as  a  confused  and  obscured  mind  could  receive.  Stories  were 
told  of  devout  sentiments  fervently  ulleied  by  the  dying  man.  But 
these  stories  found  no  credit  with  anybody  Avho  knew  him.  Wil- 
berforce  pronounced  it  imjiossible  that  they  could  be  true  ;  "  Pitt," 
he  added,  "  was  a  man  who  said  less  than  he  thought  on  such  topics." 
It  was  asserted  in  many  after-dinner  speeches,  Grub  Street  elegies, 
and  academic  prize  poems  and  priz.e  declamations,  that  the  great 
minister  died  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  Kiy  countiy  !"  This  is  a  fable  ;  but 
it  is  true  that  the  last  words  which  he  ulleu'd,  while  he  knew  what 
he  .said,  were  broken  exclamations  about  the  alanning  slate  of  public 
affairs.  He  ceased  to  breathe  on  the  moining  of  the  2;:>d  of  Januarj', 
180G,  the  twenty-tifly  anniversary  of  the  day  in  which  he  tiist  took 
Lis  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  and  had 
been,  during  near  nineteen  years,  fii.stlord  of  the  treasury,  and  undis- 
puted chief  of  the  administration  Since  parliamentary  government 
was  established  in  England,  no  English  statesman  has  held  supreme 
power  so  long.     'VVali>ole,  it  is  true,  was  tirst  loidof  the  trtasuiy 
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during  more  than  twenty  years,  but  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had  been 
some  time  tirst  lord  of  the  treasury  that  lie  could  be  properly  called 
prime  minister. 

It  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Pitt  should  be  hon- 
ored with  a  public  funeral,  and  a  mouument.  The  motion  was  oj)- 
posed  by  Fox  in  a  speech  which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  a  model  of 
good  taste  and  good  feeling.  The  task  was  the  most  invidious  that 
ever  an  orator  undertook  ;  but  it  was  performed  with  a  humanity 
and  delicacy  which  were  warmly  acknowleilged  bj'  the  mourning 
friends  of  liim  who  was  gone.  The  motion  was  carried  by  288  votes 
to  89. 

The  23d  of  February  was  fixed  for  the  funeral.  The  corpse  hav- 
ing lain  in  state  during  two  days  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  was  borne 
with  great  pomp  to  the  northern  transept  of  the  Abbey.  A  splendid 
train  of  princes,  nobles,  bishops,  and  privy-councillors  followed.  The 
grave  of  Pitt  had  been  made  near  to  the  spot  where  his  great  father 
lay,  near  also  to  the  spot  where  his  great  rival  was  soon  to  lie.  The 
sadness  of  tlie  assistants  was  bcy^ond  that  of  ordinary  mourners.  For 
he  whom  they  were  committing  to  the  dust  had  died  of  sorrows  and 
anxieties  of  which  none  of  the  survivors  could  be  altogether  without 
a  share.  Wilberforce,  who  carried  the  banner  before  the  hearse,  de- 
scribed  the  awful  ceremony  with  deep  feeling.  As  the  coffin  de- 
sceaded  into  the  earth,  he  said,  the  eagle  face  of  Chatham  from 
above  seemed  to  look  down  with  consternation  into  the  dark  house 
which  was  receiving  all  that  remamed  of  so  much  power  and  glory. 

All  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  readily  concurred  invoting 
forty  thousand  pounds  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Pitt's  creditors. 
Some  of  his  admirers  seemed  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  his  em- 
barrassments as  a  circumstance  highly  honorable  to  him  ;  but  men 
of  sense  will  probably  be  of  a  dilferent  opinion.  It  is  far  better,  no 
doiibt,  that  a  great  minister  should  carry  his  contempt  of  money  to 
excess  than  tliat  lie  should  contaminate  liis  hands  with  unlawful 
gain.  But  it  is  neither  right  nor  becoming  in  a  man  to  whom  the 
public  has  given  an  income  more  than  sulricient  tor  his  comfort  and 
dignity,  to  i)equealh  to  that  public  a  great  debt,  the  elTect  of  mere 
negligence  and  |)rofusion.  As  lirst  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  Pitt  never  had  less  than  six  thousand  a  year,  be- 
sides an  excellent  house.  In  1T'.»2  he  was  forced  by  his  royal  mas- 
ter's friendly  unportunity  to  accept  for  life  the  office  of  warden  of 
the  Cintjue  Ports,  with  near  four  thousand  a  year  more.  He  had 
neither  wife  nor  child  ;  he  had  no  needy  relations  ;  he  Ikul  no  ex- 
pensive tastes  ;  he  had  no  long  election  liiils.  Had  he  given  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  week  to  the  regulation  of  his  household,  he 
would  have  ke|)t  his  (!Xpen<lilure  wUliin  bounds.  Or,  if  he  coukl 
not  spare  ev(-n  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  week  for  that  i)urpose,  he  had 
numerous  friends,  excellent  men  oi  business,  who  would  have  been 
proud  to  act  as  his  sleward.s.     One  of  those  friends,  the  chief  of  u 
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grciit  comracrciiil  house  in  the  (itj-,  made  an  al tempt  to  put  tho 
establishment  in  Downing  Street  to  rights  ;  hut  in  vain.  He  found 
that  the  waste  of  the  servants'-liall  was  almost  fal)uloiis.  The  quan- 
tity of  huleher's  meat  charged  in  the  hills  was  nine  hundred  weight 
a  week.  The  eonsumplion  of  poultry,  of  lish,  of  tea,  was  in  pro- 
portion. The  eharacler  of  Pitt  would  have  stood  higher  if,  with  the 
disinterestedness  of  reiicles  and  of  De  AVitt,  he  had  united  their  dig- 
nified frugality. 

The  memory  of  Pitt  lias  been  assailed,  times  innumerahle,  often 
justly,  often  unjustly  ;  hut  it  has  sullered  nnieii  less  from  his  assail- 
ants than  from"  his  eulogists.  For,  during  many  years,  his  name 
w-is  the  rallying  cry  of  a  class  of  men  Avilh  whom,  at  one  of  those 
terrible  conjunctures  which  confound  all  ordinary  distinctions,  he 
was  accidentally  and  temporarily  connected,  hut  to  whom,  on  almost 
all  great  questions  of  principle, 'he  was  diametrically  opposed.  The 
haters  of  parliamentary  rcfoim  called  themselves  Pittites,  not 
choosing  to  remember  that  Pilt  made  three  motions  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  that,  though  he  thought  that  such  a  re- 
form could  not  safely  be  made  while  the  passions  excited  by  the 
French  Revolution  were  raging,  he  never  uttered  a  woid  indicat- 
ing that  he  shoidd  not  be  prepared  at  a  more  convenient  season 
to^bring  the  (juestion  forward  a  fouith  time.  The  toaM,  of  Protestant 
ascendency  was  drunk  on  Pitt's  biithday  by  a  set  of  Pittites,  who 
covdd  not  but  be  aware  that  Pilt  had  resigned  his  cilice  because  he 
could  not  carry  Catholic  emancipation.  The  defenders  of  the  Te?t 
Act  called  themselves  Pittites,  though  they  could  net  be  ignorant 
that  Pitt  had  laid  before  George  the  Third  unansAverable  reasons  for 
abe^lishing  the  Test  Act.  The  enemies  of  free  trade  called  them- 
selves Pittites,  thouirh  Pitt  was  far  me)re  deeply  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  Adam^Smilh  than  either  Fox  or  Grey.  The  very 
negro-drivers  invoked  the  name  of  Pitt,  wdiose  eloeiuence  was  never 
more  conspicuously  displayed  than  when  he  spoke  of  the  wrongs  of 
the  negro.  This  mythical  Pitt,  who  resembles  the  genuine  Pitt  aa 
little  as  the  Cluulernaixne  of  Ariosto  resembles  the  Chuikmagne  of 
Effinhard,  has  had  his  day.  History  will  vindicate  the  real  man  from 
c:dunuiv  discruised  under\he  semblance  (;f  adulation,  and  will  exhibit 
him  ;is  what'he  was,  a  minister  of  grea'.  talents,  honest  intentions, 
and  liberal  opinions,  pre-eminently  qunliiled,  intellectually  and  mr)r- 
ally,  for  the  part  of  a  parliaiuentaVy  leader,  and  capable  of  adminis- 
tering with  prudence  and  moderation  the  government  e>f  a  prosperous 
and  tranfpiil  country  ;  but  une(jual  to  surprising  and  terrible  emer- 
gencies, and  liable,  in  sucJi  emergencies,  to  err  grievously,  both  on 
the  side  of  weakness  and  on  the  side  of  violence. 

THE   END. 
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Luther's  life  is  both  the  epos  and  the  tragedy  of  his  age.  I\  is  an 
epos  because  its  first  part  presents  a  hero  and  a  propliet  who  con- 
quers apparently  insuperable  ditflculties  and  opens  a  new  world  to  the 
human  mind  without  any  power  but  that  of  divine  truth  and  df.ep 
conviction,  or  any  authority  but  that  inherent  in  sincerity  and  Im- 
daunted,  unselfish  courage.  But  Luther's  life  is  also  a  tragedj-  ;  it  is 
the  tragedy  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  tiie  hero,  her  son,  who  in  vain 
tried  to  rescue  his  country  from  unholy  oppression  and  to  regenerate 
her  from  within  as  a  nation  by  means  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  who  died 
in  unshaken  faith  in  Clirist  and  in  his  kingdom,  although  he  lived  to 
see  his  beloved  fatherland  going  to  de.struction,  not  tlirough  but  in 
spite  of  the  Reformation. 

Both  parts  of  Luther's  life  are  of  the  highest  interest.  In  the  epic 
part  of  it  we  see  the  most  arduous  work  of  the  time — the  work  for 
two  hundred  years  tried  in  vain  by  councils,  and  by  prophets  and 
martyrs,  with  and  without  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  —undertaken 
by  a  poor  monk  alone,  who  carried  it  out  under  tlie  baa  bntli  of  tlio 
po])e  and  the  empire.  In  the  .second,  we  see  him  surrounded  by 
friends  and  disciples,  always  the  spiritual  head  of  his  nation,  and  the 
revered  adviser  of  princes  and  prcacjuir  of  the  people  ;  living  in  the 
same  poverty  as  before,  and  leaving  his  descendants  as  unprovided 
for  a.s  Aristides  left  his  daughter.  So  lived  and  died  the  greatest  hero 
r)f  Christendom  since  the  apostles  ;  the  restorer  of  tiiat  form  of 
(!hri.stianity  which  now  sustains  Europe,  and  (with  all  its  defects) 
regenerating  and  jvurifying  the  wjiole  liuman  race  ;  the  founder  of 
the  modern  Gfrm.in  language  and  literature  ;  the  first  speaker  and 
debater  of  his  country  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  first  writer  in 
prose  and  verse  of  his  age. 

And  in  what  .state  liad  he  found  his  native  country  ?  Tlic  onco 
free  and  jwwerful  aggn^gatt;  ()f  nations,  Avliich  hud  overthrov/n  tiio 
Western  Empire,  conijuered  Gaul,  and  transfused  healthier  blood  into 
liie  Homani/.cd  (Jcltic  popidalioii  of  Britain,  had  gradually  beeti  broken 
•.ij)  into  iicariv  four  hiindrrrl  (witii  the  liarons  of  the  empire  twelvo 
hundred)  sovereii^nties,  under  a  powerless  imperial  government  rep- 
reseuted  by  emperors  Ijent  upon  the  destruction  of  nalioaality,  and 
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bv  nn  oli^-arcliic  diet  with  seven  electoral  princes  at  its  head,  three 
of  whonras  ecclcsiafitics,  were  creatures  of  the  pope,  while  'no  i'«- 
maininsj  four,  imitatliisr  (he  emperor,  were  occupied  ratlier  with  tlic 
seltisii  ^inlcrcsts  of  their  princely  houses  tiian  with  those  of  their 
country      Wiicn   iv  1480,  Maximilian  was  to  he  elected  king  ot  the 
Romans   and  when   he  became  emperor  (in  149:3),  Archbishop  Ber  ■ 
thold    elector  of  Mayence,  a  great  and  patriotic  man,  had  preiwred, 
with  some  other  German  princes,  a  plan  for  a  sort  of  national  execu- 
tive  the  members  of  which  were  not  to  be  installed,  as  heretotore, 
by  the  emperor  alone,  but  appointed  by  the  Diet  and  the  electors  in 
order  to  form  a  federal  senate  to  co-oi^erate  with  the  emperor      Lut 
the  Austrian  prince,  son-in-law  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  and  heir  to 
his  kin.'-ly  estates,  was  liberal  in  promises  unfultillcd,  having  lived 
not  only  to  maintain  but  to  strengthen  the  imperial  autocracy      His 
creat  comfort  on  his  death-bed  was  the  i (flection  that  his  whole  life 
had  been  devoted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  owii  House  of  Austria. 
The  smaller  German  lords  and  knights  of  the  empire  made  alast  at- 
tempt to  maintain  their  independence,  and  to  restore  tlie  ancient  lib- 
erties of  the  German  nation  ;    but  acting  in  a  lawless  manner  and 
without  any  political  wisdom,  they  were  crushed  by  the  united  power 
of  the  emperor  and  the  electors.     The  more  eminent  and  powerful 
portion  of  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  represented  by  the  wealthy  towns 
which  had  purchased  from  the  emperors  the  privileges  of  tree  imperial 
cities  •  and  which,  willi  the  Hanseatic  towns,  would  have  formed, 
united  with  the  estate  of  the  knights,  the  most  complete  constituent 
parts  of  a  House  of  Commons,  by  the  side  of  the  princes  dukes,  and 
counts  of  the  empire  as  House  of  Peers.  The  formation  of  such  an  ef- 
fective federal  empire  must  have  been  in  the  mind  ol  those  enlightened 
men  who  at  the  election  of  Maximilian  perceived  that  a  constitiition 
was  necessary  to  prevent  Germany  from  becoming  a  mere  domain  of 
the  emperors.  A  truly  representative  government,  federal  and  unitary 
monarchical   and  aristocratical,  and  popular,  would   have  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  such  a  beginning  as  that  proposed.     But 
since  the  failure  of  that  plan  nothing  etlectual  had  been  accom- 
plished ;  isolation  and  separation  became  more  complete  ;  the  peace 
of  the  land  was  enforced  at  last,  although  imperfectly  ;  and  the  im- 
perial  tribunal  established    by    Maximilian  acted  _  with    insuHicien 
authority,  and,  as  was  believed,  not  with  equal  :)ustice.     The  greatest 
iniciuity  was  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.     1  he  freeholdei^  had  m 
many  parts  of  Germany  been,  if  not  absorbed,  at  least  considerably 
diminished  by  the  feudal  system  ;  but  the  great  grievances  were  the 
illeiral  abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  that  system  and  the  always 
increasing-  exactions  of  tlie  lonls  of  tiie  manor,  who,  particularly  m 
Southern"  fJermanv.    had  n-duced  the  peasants  to  rwd   serfs--men 
who  had  to  render'uulimited  .services  and  scarcely  could  support  lite. 
There  had  been   insurrc^'tions  of   peasants,    particularly   along   tlio 
Upper  Khiue,  in  1491,  and  again  iu  1503  ;  but  being  without  leaders, 
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thev  were  each  time  crushed  after  a  bloody  struggle,  and  the  ultimate 
re-ult  was  a  still  tjreater  amount  of  hardship.     The  chams  of  the 
sufferers  were  rivet^ed.     In  short,  Germany  was  suffermg  from  all  the 
same  evils  as  France  and  Eni^'laod,  without  having  gamed  that  unity 
and  strem^th  of  government  which  in  those  countries  had  resulted 
from  simiUir  struggles.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  age  was 
one  of  general  progress.     The  invention  of  printing  had  given  wmgff 
to  the  ham;m  mind  ;  philology  had  opened  the  sources  of  historical 
knowledge  as  well  as  of  philosophy  and  poetry  ;  astrology  began  to 
give  waf  to  astronomy,  and  the  idea  of  the  universe  emerged  out  of 
Jewish  and  other  fables.     As  to  Germany  in  particular,  the  cradle  ot 
the  art  of  printing,  Augsburg  and  other  great  cities  were,  with  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  centres  of  European  commerce,  and  partook  of  the 
resources  opened  by  the  discovery  of  America.     The  religious  mind, 
too  had  been  awakened  since  the  days  of  Wycliffe  and  ot  Huss.  Be- 
lievin^r  Christendom,  and,  above  all.  believing  Germany,  had  hoped 
for  a  ?eal  reform  of  the  Church,  the  abuses  of  which  were  doubly 
felt  in  consequence  of  the  shameful  immorality  of  the  popes  and  the 
ever-increasing  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome.     The  issue  of  im- 
mense efforts  on  the  part  of  emperors,  princes,  and  people  was  that 
the  Council  of  Constance  delivered  Huss  to  the  flames,  and  both  the 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  ended  in  a  more  decided  suprem- 
acy of  the  Roman  pontiff:^.     Certainly  the  religious  mind  of  Ger- 
many was  not  a  little  damped  by  these  disappoinlmeuts  ;  but  the 
thirst  after  a  reform  was  not  quenched  by  the  evident  unwillingness 
of  Rome  to  reform  itself.     The  wise  and  good  men  of  the  tune,  Jiow- 
ever   could  not  discover  any  means  to  achieve  what  was  generally 
desired  and  demanded.     The  faith  in  human,  and  gradually  also  in 
divine  iustice  upon  earth  had  long  disappeared  in  untortuualc  Italy, 
as  the  writings  of  the  aixe  prove  ;  but  now  it  Ihreatenetl  to  vanish 
even  in  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  in  whom  that  taith  may  be  called 
eminently  their  innate  individual  and  national  religion,      ihe  Bible 
had  been  repeatedly  printed  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  but  it  was, 
and  continued  to  be,  a  book  closed  with  seven  seals.      There  was  a 
general  feelin"-  that  the  gospel  ought  to  be  made  the  foumlation  ot 
purified  religion  and  doctrine  ;  but  where  was  the  man  to  resuscitate 
its  letter  antl  spirit,   and  to  liiid  the  way  from  Christ  to  the  soul 
through  the  darkness  and  the  fictions,  the  usages  and  the  abuses  ot  the 
intervening   centuries?      The   voice   of   the   Friends   ot    God   with 
Tauler  at  their  head  had  been    choked  in  blood,   like  that  of    tha 
Wa.denses  ;  and  then,  supposing  such  an  evangelical  basis  to  havo 
been  found,  was  the  (-xisting  state  of  injustice  and  wrong  to  con- 
tinue?    Were  the  emperors  to  continue  to  sacrilice  the  empire  to 
their  dynastic  interests— the  princes  and  the  nobles  to  th(;ir  covetous- 
ness  and  lirenlit)usness?     Ves  ;  would  not  the  overthrow  ol  the  ec- 
clesiastical power  lead  to  \iniversal  conllagralion  and  rebellion  ami 
destruction,  and  thus  Chrustcudom  be  thrown  back  into  a  worse  bar- 
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Iiarism  limn  (liat  out  of  wliich  tlicy  were  anxious  to  emerge?  In 
eiiort,  the  work  (so  il  sccukmI)  could  not  be  undertaken  but  in  despair 
or  in  ontliusiastic  Failli.  In  llie  fornicr  ease  it  Tuust  sueeumb  neces- 
sarily ;  but  even  if  beirun  -vvitii  the  faith  of  VVyeliire  and  of  lluss, 
would  not  the  attempt  in  any  ease  lead  to  a  louLi-eontinued  struggle, 
tlic  end  of  which  none  of  those  who  began  it  could  live  to  witness  ? 
Who  should  enter  on  so  tremendous  a  course  V 

Such  was  the  work  to  be  done,  and  such  were  the  general  and  pe- 
culiar dilliculties  and  the  state  of  things  in  Germany  when  Luther 
undertook  it.  Luther  devoted  a  life  of  almost  supernatural  energy 
and  sulifering  to  secure  its  basis  ;  and  althougli  at  his  death  he  left  it 
surrounded  by  the  greatest  dangers,  and  one  luindred  years  of  bloody 
struggle  were'  succeeded  by  another  hundred  years  f)f  agony  and  of 
exhaiistlon,  still  the  Keformation  survived  and  proved  essentially  the 
renovating  element  of  mankind  instead  of  biing(as  its  enemies  proph- 
esied) the  promoter  of  revolution.  It  subsists  to  this  hour  as  the 
only  durable  preserver  of  all  liberties,  religious  or  political  ;  and  the 
nations  and  states  wliich  have  embrat:ed  the  Reformation  are  those 
only  which  have  escaped  the  revolutions  which  for  seventy  years 
have  agitated  those  of  tiie  Roman  faith. 

The  life  of  him  who  was  the  beginner  of  this  great  and  holy  work, 
and  who  broke  down  the  double  tyranny  of  pope  and  emperor  arrayed 
against  him.  must  therefore  be  considered  from  a  higher  point  of  view 
than  that  of  individual  biography  or  sectarian  panegyric,  or  national 
vanity  and  prejudices.  The  article  upon  Luther  will  have  to  be 
treated  from  the  central  point  of  the  universal  history  of  mankind. 
This  must  be  also  the  rule  for  fixing  the  epochs  of  Luther's  life.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  this  life  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  is  that  it  is 
not  sufficiently  understood  ;  and  this  again  arises  in  great  measure 
from  the  want  of  due  observation  of  the  critical  points  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  history  of  Europe,  and  of  Ger- 
manv  in  particular. 

\Ve  shall  divide  tlu,'  following  condensed  but  complete  survey  into 
three  periods.  The  first  will  be  the  period  of  preparation,  extending 
to  Luther's  first  publication  of  theses  against  the  indulgences,  31st 
October,  1517  ;  the  second  will  comprise  the  next  eight  years  of 
preaching  the  gospel  and  gospel-doctrine  in  its  three  fundamental 
parts  ;  the  third  is  that  of  political  and  theological  struggles,  from 
1525  to  his  death  iu  1540— preparation,  progressive  action,  and  then 
struggle  within  and  without.  Luther's  grand  character  and  truj^ 
piety  shine  in  both  periods  of  his  public  career  ;  but  the  culminating 
point  of  his  active  and  creative  agency  is  in  the  first.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  view,  the  year  1523  which  forms  the  critical  epoch.  Ib 
1524  the  foundr.tion  of  the  practical  realization  of  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  was  laid  with  triumphant  success.  The  year  15:>5 
began  hopefully,  but  ended  with  the  preparation  for  a  struggle,  of 
which  Luther  felt  at  once  that  he  never  should  see  the  end.     Lefore 
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the  close  of  1525,  he  gave  up  the  cause  of  Germany,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  fault  committed  by  himself,  but  because  he  saw  that 
Lis  party  was  not  prepared  for  tlie  struggle  with  the  empire,  and  was 
still  less  resigned  to  leave  the  matter  to  God,  who,  as  Luther  firmly 
believed  to  his  death,  would  never  allow  his  work  to  perish  till  the 
end  of  the  world.     But  was  not  the  end  of  the  world  coming  now  V 

First  FEmoB.— The  Tears  of  Preparation  ;  or,  the  First  Thirty-four 
Tears  of  Luther's  Life  (1483—1517). 

Martin  Luther  was  born  at  Eislehen,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  in 
Thuringia,  on  the  10th  November,  1483,  on  the  eve  of  8t.  Martin's 
day,  in  the  same  year  as  Raphael,  nine  years  after  INlichael  Angelo, 
and  ten  after  Copernicus,  ilis  father  was  a  miner,  descended  from 
a  family  of  poor  but  free  peasants,  and  possessed  forges  in  Mansfeld, 
the  small  profits  of  which  enabled  liim  to  send  his  son  to  the  Latin 
school  of  the  place.  There  Martin  distinguished  himself  so  much 
that  his  father  (by  thai  lime  become  a  member  of  tlie  municipal 
council)  intended  him  for  the  study  of  the  law.  In  the  mean  time 
i^Iartin  had  often  to  go  about  as  one  of  the  poor  choristers,  singing 
and  beirging  at  the  doors  of  charitable  people  at  Magdeburg  and  at 
Eisenach,  to  the  colleges  of  which  towns  lie  was  successively  sent. 
His  remarkable  appearance  and  serious  demeanor,  his  line  tenor  voice 
and  musical  talent,  procured  him  the  attention  and  afterward  the 
support  and  maternal  care  of  a  pious  matron,  wife  of  Cotta,  burgo- 
master of  Eisenach,  into  whose  house  he  was  taken.  Already,  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  he  surpassed  all  his  fellow-students  in  knowledge 
of  the  Lalin  classics,  and  in  power  of  composition  and  of  eloquence. 
His  mind  took  more  and  more  ;i  deeply  religious  turn  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  he  had  been  for  two  years  sludynig  at  Eisenach  that  he  dis- 
covered an  entire  Bible,  having  luitil  then  only  known  the  ecclesias- 
tical extracts  from  the  sacred  vohinie,  and  the  history  of  Hannah  and 
Samuel.  He  now  determined  to  study  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  two 
original  languages  of  tlie  liible.  A  dangerous  illness  brought  him 
•wiihin  the  near  i)ros])ecl  of  deatii  ;  but  he  recovered,  and  prosecuted 
liis  study  of  philosophy  and  law,  and  tiicd  liard  to  gain  inward  peace 
by  a  pious  life  and  the  greatest  strictness  in  all  e.Mernal  oliservances. 
His  natural  ciieerfuiness  disappeared  ;  and  after  experiencing  the 
sliock  of  tlie  deatli  of  one  of  his  friends  by  assassination  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1505,  and  soon  after  that  being  startled  by  a  thunderbolt 
Htriking  the  earth  by  his  side,  he  determined  to  give  up  the  world  and 
retire  into  tlie  convi^nt  of  the  Augustinians  at  Erfurt— much  agaiu.st 
the  wishes  and  advice  of  his  father,  wiio,  indeed,  most  strongly  re- 
monstralcd.  Luther  soon  fxpericiiccii  tlie  uselessness  of  nuniastic 
life  anil  discipline,  and  sulV(;nMl  from  the  coarseness  of  his  l)rellin!ii, 
wiio  felt  ilis  exercises  of  study  and  niciiitalion  to  be  a  reproacli  u|)o» 
Dioir  own  habits  of  gossiping  and  mendicancy.     It  wu.s  at  this  pciioA 
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that  ho  bc-an  to  study  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  yet  continuing 
to  fulfil  scVupulousiv  the  rules  of  hia  order.  "  I  tormented  mysc  t 
to  death  "  lie  said  at  a  later  period,  "to  make  my  peace  with  GrOd, 
but  I  was  in  darkness  and  found  it  not."  The  vicar  general  of  the 
order  .lohann  Yon  Staupitz,  who  had  passed  througli  the  same  dis- 
cipline with  the  same  result,  comforted  him  l)y  those  remarkable 
words,  which  remained  forever  engraven  in  Luther's  heart :  '  Ihei-e 
is  no  true  repentance  but  that  which  begins  with  the  love  ot  right- 
eousness and  of  God.  Love  him  then  who  has  loved  thee  hrst  !  In 
the  struggles  which  followed  Luther's  real  beginning  of  a  new  lite, 
and  in  the  perplexities  into  which  Augustine's  doctrine  ot  electioft 
threw  him.  the  book  wliich,  after  the  Bible,  exercised  the  greatest 
and  most  l>encficial  iniluence  upon  his  mind,  was  that  iiracticiU  con- 
centration of  the  sermons  and  other  works  of  Tauler— the  enlightened 
Dominican  preacher  and  Christian  philosopher  of  the  middle  ot  liic 
fourteenth  century— the  Theologia  Germ(imcn,\\Y\lien  by  an  anony- 
mous author  toward  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  .     u„ 

When  Luther  retrained  his  mental  health,  he  took  courage  to  be 
ordained  priest,  in'^Msvy,  1507.  Next  year  the  elector  of  baxony 
nominated  him  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Lnivei-sity  of  Wi"em- 
berg  ;  and  in  1509  he  i)ega!i  to  give,  as  bachelor  in  divinity  bil)licai 
lectures  These  lectures  were  the  awakening  cause  of  new  lite  in  xm 
university,  and  soon  a  grei't  number  of  students,  from  all  par  s  ot 
Germany  gathered  round  Luther.  Even  professors  came  to  attend 
his  lectures  and  hear  his  preaching.  The  year  1511  brought  an  ap- 
parent interruption,  but  in  fact  only  a  new  development  ot  Luther  s 
character  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  lie  was  sent  l.y  his  order  o 
Rome  on  account  of  some  discrepancies  of  opinion  as  to  its  govern- 
raent  His  first  impression  of  ihe  city  was  that  of  profound  admira- 
tion soon  mixed  with  a  melancholy  recollection  of  bcipio  s  liomeric 
exd'amation  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  The  tone  ot  flippant  impiety 
at  the  court  and  among  the  higher  c!ergy  of  Rome  under  Julius  XL 
shocked  the  devout  German  monk.  Ke  then  discovered  the  real  state 
of  the  world  in  the  centre  of  the  Western  Church  ;  and  ollcn  in  after 
life  he  used  to  say,  "  I  would  not  take  100,000  florins  not  to  have 
seen  Rome."  Always  anxious  to  learn,  he  took  during  his  stay  lie- 
brew  lessons  from  a  celebrated  rabbi,  Ellas  Leyila  ;  but  the  grand 
effect  upon  him  was,  that  now  for  the  hrst  time  he  understood  Christ 
Snd  St  Paul.  "  The  just  shall  live  by  fidlh"-that  mighty  saying 
with  which  he  had  begun  at  Wittemberg  hi.  interpretatioQ  ot  the 
Bible— now  sounded  on  his  ears  in  the  midst  of  Rome.  Ke  saw  that 
externa)  works  are  nothing  ;  that  the  pious  spirit  la  which  any  work  is 
done  or  any  duty  fulliUed-an  humble  iiandicralt  or  the  pr'jaching  ot 
Bcrmons-is  the  only  thing  of  value  in  the  eye  of  Cod  On  his  rt- 
lurn  to  the  universitv,  the  favor  of  Staupitz  and  the  generosity  of 
the  elector  procured  him  a  present  of  fifty  florins  (ducavs)  to  detraj 
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the  expenses  of  his  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at 
the  end  of  1512  The  solemn  oath  he  had  to  pronounce  on  that  oc- 
casion (to  most  onlv  a  formuhiry  without  deep  meaning)  "to  devote 
his  whole  life  to  study,  and  faithfully  to  expimnd  and  defend  the 
Holy  Scripture,"  wa?  to  him  the  seal  of  his  mission.  He  began  his 
biblica'  teaching  by  attacking  scholasticism,  which  at  that  time  was 
called  Aristotelianism.  He  sliowed  that  the  Bible  was  a  deeper  phi- 
losophv;  that,  teaching  the  nothingness  and  wickedness  of  man  aa 
lonT  as  he  is  a  seltish  creature,  it  refutes  and  condeums  all  philo- 
sophical tenets  wliich  consider  man  separately  from  his  relation  to 
Deity  All  his  contemporaries  praised  as  unparalleled  the  clearness 
of  his  Christian  doctrine,  the  impressive  eloquence  of  his  preaching, 
and  the  mildness  and  sanctity  of  his  character  Erasmus  himself  ex- 
claimed "  There  is  not  an  honest  divine  who  does  not  side  with 
Luther.''  Christ's  self -de  voted  life  and  death— Christ  cruciQed--wa3 
the  centre  of  his  doctrine  ;  God's  eternal  love  to  mankind,  and  the 
sure  triumph  of  Faith,  were  his  texts.  Already,  in  151(5,  philosoph- 
ical tenets  deduced  from  these  spiritual  principles  were  publicly  de- 
fended at  academical  disputations  over  wdiich  he  presided.  Luther 
himself  preached  at  Dresden  and  other  places  the  doctrine  of  justify- 
jno-  and  vivifying  faith  ;  and  then  accepted,  for  a  short  time,  the  place 
of° vicar-general  of  his  order  in  that  year.  Even  in  the  convents, 
spiritual,  moral  Chri.-^tianity  made  its  way  in  spite  of  forms  and  ob- 
S^-rvances.  When  the  plague  came  to  Witteinberg,  he  remained 
when  all  others  fled  :  "  It  is  my  post,  and  1  have  to  linish  my  com- 
mentary iipon  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Should  brother  Martin 
fail,  yet  the  world  will  not  fail."  .^      ,x^.  ,  ,    , , 

Thus  came  the  year  of  the  Reformation,  lol7.  With  more  bold- 
ness than  ever,  the  new  pope  Leo  bad'sent,  in  1510,  agents  through 
the  world  to  sell  indulgences,  and  the  man  chosen  for  Saxony,  Tetzel 
the  Dominican,  and  his  band,  were  among  the  most  zealous  pi'each- 
ers  of  this  inicpiity.  "  I  would  not  exchange,"  said  he  in  one  of  his 
harangues,  "  my  privilege  (as  vender  of  the  papal  letters  of  absolu- 
tion) a-'ainst  tho.se  which  St.  Teter  has  in  heaven  ;  for  I  have  saved 
more  sr>uis  by  my  indulgences  than  the  apostle  by  his  sermons. 
Whatever  crime  one  may  have  committed  '  '—naming  an  outrage  upon 
the  person  of  the  Virgin  Mary— "  let  him  pay  well  and  he  will  re- 
ceive pardon.  Likewise  the  sins  which  you  may  lie  dispo.sed  te  com  ■ 
mitin  future,  may  be  atoned  for  beforeband."  But  he  soon  found 
that  a  spirit  had  been  awakeiu.-d  among  the  serious  minds  of  Germany 
to  which  such  Ijlasphcmies  were  revolting.  Luther  preached  and 
spoke  out  against  tliis  horrible  abuse,  which  he  said  he  could  not 
believe  to  be^saiictioned  l)y  the  pope.  As  a  great  exbil)ili()u  of  relics. 
together  with  indulgences,  was  to  take  place  on  the  day  oi  All  bamta 
in  the  church  of  W'ittemberg,  Luther  appeared  on  the  eve,  iHst  Oc- 
t()l)i;r,  in  Ibe  midst  of  Ibe  pilgrims  wlio  bad  Mocked  to  the  fcslivul, 
and  pasted  up  at  the  church  door  the  ninety-live  theses  uyaiUBt  m- 
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dul^cncos  and  llio  superstitions  oonncotod -with  (licm,  in  Arm  althouirh 
guarik'd  liui,iiua.u;o.  The  Kefornialion  l)cn;;ui.  like  tiiat  of  St.  John 
tbcBapiisl.  by  llie  preaching  of  inward  penilence,  in  opposition  (o 
penance  and  to  absohitiou  pnrchaseabie  by  gold  ;  but  Luther's  preach- 
ing had  the  advantage  that  it  was  based  upon  man's  redemption 
by  Christ.  Penitence  was  preached,  as  originating  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  man's  unworthiness,  God's  mercy,  and  the  ledemptiou 
through  C'lirisl  as  placed  before  us  in  the  gospVi.  The  entire  doctrine 
iof  these  immortal  tlieses  is  summed  up  in  tlic  two  hist(!)4,  95)  which 
I  i-un  thus  :  "  The  Christians  are  to  be  exhorted  to  make  every  clfort 
to  follow  Christ  their  head  through  the  cross,  through  death  and  hell ; 
for  it  is  much  better  they  should  through  mucli  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  lieaven  than  acquire  a  carnal  security  b^'  the 
consolations  of  a  false  peace."  A  great  deed  had  been  done  that 
evening ;  a  door  had  been  opened  for  mankind  into  a  course  whose 
end  is  even  now  far  from  being  reached.  Those  words— not  the  re- 
sult of  design  and  premeditation,  but  of  the  irresistible  impulse  of  an 
honest  mind  brought  face  to  face  with  the  horrible  reality  of  bla.s- 
phemy— soon  echoed  through  the  whole  world.  Luther's  public 
life  had  opened  ;  the  Reformation  had  begun. 

Second  VEmoo.—The  First  Part  of  the  Public  Life  of  Luther  ;  or, 
the  Time  of  Prof/ressive  Action. 

The  pilgrims  had  come  to  Wittemberg  to  buy  indulgences,  and  re- 
turned with  the  theses  of  Luther  in  their  hands,  and  the  impression 
of  his  powerful  evangelical  teaching  in  their  hearts.  Luther  was 
urged  on  in  his  great  work,  not  l)y  his  friends,  wiio  w^ere  timid  and 
terrified,  but  l<y  the  violence  and  frenzy  of  Tetz(;l  and  his  adherents, 
and  soon  afterward  by  the  despotic  ads  of  the  pope  Leo  X.,  who 
having  at  first  desiiised  the  affair  as  a  monk's  quarrel,  thought  he 
could  crush  it  by  arbitrary  acts.  The  national  mind  in  Germany  had 
taken  up  the  matter  with  a  moral  earnestness  which  made  an  impres- 
sion not  only  upon  the  princes,  but  even  upon  bi.shops  and  monks. 
Compelled  to  examine  the  ancient  history  of  the  Church,  Luther 
soon  di.scoverctl  the  whole  tissue  of  fraud  and  imposture  by  which 
the  canon  law  of  the  popes— the  decretals— had  been,  from  tlie  ninth 
century  downward,  foisted,  advisedly  and  purposely,  upon  the 
Christian  world.  There  is  not  one  essential  point  in  the  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical history  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  invocation  of 
1  saints,  of  clerical  priesthood,  and  of  episcopal  and  metropolitan  pre- 
tensions, which  his  genius  did  not  discern  in  its  proper  light.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  and  must  needs  be  considered  hy  llic  philo.sopher 
of  history  as  a  proof  of  the  Spirit  of  God  having  guided  Luther,  that 
what  he  saw  and  said,  at  tlic  earliest  stage  of  hi:-torical  criticism,  re- 
epectin|  ecclesia.slical  forgeries  and  impostures,  lias  all  i)roved  true. 
Boon  after  Luther,  the  Ceuturiatorcs  Magdcburgici,  the  fathers  of 
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criticism  as  to  ecclesiastical  history,  took  the  matter  up.  Of  course 
ihe  Ilomanii^ts  denied  their  assertions  for  two  hundred  years,  and 
•^•herever  they  dare,  they  sUll  come  back  to  the  old  fables  and  false- 
jioods  Biit  the  learned  discussion  has  been  given  up,  step  by  step, 
reluctantly,  and  with  a  very  bad  grace.  Whatever  Luther  denounced 
as  fraud  or  abuse  from  its  contradiction  to  the  canonical  worship, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  since  openly  or  tacitly  admitted  to  be  such. 
But  what  produced  the  greatest  elfect  at  the  time  were  his  short  pop^ 
ular  treatises,  cxegetical  and  practical.  Among  these  are  particularly 
remarkable  his  Interpretation  of  the  Marjidficat,  or  the  VanUcle  of  the 
Virgin  Mdrij,  Ids  deep  and  earnest  Exposition  of  tlie  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  his  Expodtion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  latter  soon 
found  its  way  into  Italy,  although  without  Lutiier's  nanie,  and  which 
has  never  yet  been  surpassed,  eitlier  in  genuine  Christian  thought  or 
in  style.  Having  resolved  to  preach  in  person  throughout  Germany, 
Luther  appeared'-in  the  spring  of  lolS  in  Heidelberg,  where  a  general 
meeting  of  his  order  was  held.  The  count  palatine,  to  whom  Luther 
had  l)een  introduced  l)y  the  elector  of  Saxony,  received  him  very 
courteouslv.  In  order  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  professors,  he  held  a 
public  disputation  on  certain  tlieses,  called  by  him  paradoxes,  by 
■which  he  intended  to  make  apparent  the  contrast  of  the  external  view 
of  religion  taught  by  the  schoolmen,  and  the  spiritual  and  energetic 
view  of  gospel  truth  l)ased  upon  justifying  faith.  It  was  here  that 
Bucer,  then  a  Dominican  monk,  but  soon  a  zealous  Reformer  and 
controversialist,  and  the  man  who,  after  Calvin,  had  among  foreigners 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  English  Reformation,  heard  the  voice 
of  the  gospel  in  his  own  heart,  and  resolved  to  confess  and  preach  it 
at  the  university. 

"  It  is  not  the  pope  (said  Luther  in  one  of  his  disputations;  who 
governs  the  ciiurch  mililaiit  of  Christ,  but  Christ  himself  ;  for  it  is 
written  that  '  Clirist  must  rei^ni  till  he  has  put  all  his  enemies  under 
his  feet.'  He  evidently  has  not  done  so  yet.  Christ's  reign,  in  this 
our  world,  is  the  reign  of  faith  ;  wc  do  not  see  our  Head,  but  we  have 
Him."  ^  ,      , 

On  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  in  May,  1518,  Luther  wrote  and  pub- 
lished an  able  and  moderate  exposition  of  tlie  theses,  and  sent  it  to 
some  (German  l)ishops.  He  then  proclaimc^d  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  thorough  n^formation  of  the  (niurch,  which  could  only  Ite  elfecled, 
with  the  aid  of  (iod,  by  an  earnest  co-opeiation  of  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom. iJut  already  "Home  meditated  his  excommunication,  uttering 
llireats  which  he  discussed  with  great  irourage  and  ciuaniinity,  say- 
ing, "  (iod  alone  can  reconcih;  with  himself  the  fallen  soul  ;  he  alone 
:iu  dissolve  ihe  union  of  the  soul  with  himself  :  l)l(^ss(;d  tlu;  man 
vho  dies  under  an  unjust  excoinmiinicalion."  In  retiuestiiig  hia 
-uperior  to  send  liis  very  humble  letter  to  I'ope  Leo,  in  which  he  de- 
■  lared  his  readiness  to  (iefeiid  his  cause,  liUther  added,  "  Mark,  I  do 
not  wish  to  entangle  you  in  my  own  perilous  ullair,  the  couscijucucoa 
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of  wliich  I  :iiu  rcaily  to  hcur  alone.  My  ciuise  is  Christ's  an:!  God's. " 
In  the  mean  time  Lutlicr  was  cited  repeatedly  to  a[)pear  heCoro  llie 
pope's  tribunal  at  Itmne.  Leo,  iiuleed,  graciously  promised  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  journey,  wliich  certainly  Nvouki  have  been  no  lar/'-y 
outlay,  as  none  would  have  been  re(piircd  lor  his  return.  But  Lullicr 
constaully  declined  summonses  and  invitations,  and  proposed  instead 
one  or  other  of  the  German  universities  as  judge.  This  proposal  w;is, 
ef  course,  not  acceptable  to  Rome,  and  therefore  he  was  summone;! 
before  the  pope's  legate  in  Germany. 

The  pope's  legate  was  Cardinal  Cajetanus.     Luther  was  summoned 
to  appear  b'.^fore  him  al  Augsbursi;,  and  all  princes  and  cities  were 
threatened  with  the  interdict  if  they  did  not  deliver  Luther  into  the 
hands  of  the  pope's  tribunal.     It  was  in  these  critical  circumstances 
that  Luther  formed  his  acquaintance  with  Melanchlhon,  who  soon  be- 
came his  most  faithful  friend,  and  remained  his  zealous  adherent  for 
life.     "When  Melanchlhon  and  all  his  other  friends  advisetl  Luther  not 
to  go  to  Augsburg  to  be  given  up  to  the  machinations  of  the  legate, 
he  replied,  "  They  have  already  torn  my  honor  and  my  reijutation  ; 
let  them  have  my  body,  if  it  is  the  will  of  God  ;  but  my  soul  they  shall 
not  lake."     lie  undertook  the  journey,  as  a  good  monk,  on  foot; 
only  provided  wilii  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  elector,  and 
accompanied  by  two  friends,  but  without  a  safe-conduct.     He  arrived 
at  Augsburg  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  0(;tober,  1518,  almost  exhausted 
by  the  hardships  of  the  journey.     The  cardinal  and  his  assistants 
employed  in  vain  alternately  threats  ami  blandishments  ;    scholastic 
arguments  fell  powerless,  as  he  answered  them  by  the  Bible,  and 
demanded  to  be  refuted  by  the  word  of  God,  to  which  he  showed  the 
decretals  to  be  opposed,  and  therefore,  according  even  to  the  decdara- 
tion  of  the  canonists,  of  iio  value.     For  these  reasons  he  constantly 
refused  to  retract,  as  he  was  required  to  do,  his  two  ijroposilions — 
the  one  that  the  treasure  of  indulgences  is  not  composed  of  the  merits 
of  Christ  ;  the  other,  that  he  who  receives  the  sacrament  must  have 
faith  in  the  grace  offered  to  him.     Luther  left  Augsburg  after  having 
addressed  a  firm  but  respectful  letter  to  the  legate  ;  and  his  friends, 
Avho  were  sure  that  his  life  was  not  safe  a  moment  longer,  escorted 
hira  before  daybreak  out  of  the  town  on  horseback.     On  his  return  to 
"VVittemberg  he  found  the  elector  in  groat  anxiety  of  mind,  in  con- 
sequence of   an  imperious  missive  of  the  cardinal  legate.      Luther 
wr()te  to  the  iirince  a  dignified  letter,   saying,   "I  would,  in  your 
place,  answer  the  cardinal  as  he  deserves  for  insulting  an  honest  man 
without  proving  him  to  be  wrong  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  in- 
cumbrance to  your  Highness  ;  I  am  ready  to  leave  your  states,  but  I 
will  not  go  to  Home."     The  elector  refused  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
legate  or  to  send  him  out  of  the  states.     Luther  would  have  gone  to 
France  if  deprived  of  liis  asylum  in  Saxony.     The  elector,  however, 
having  desired  him  to  leave  AVilternberg,  and  Ijulher  being  on  the 
point  of  obeying  his  orders,  the  piiuce,  touched  by  his  humility  and 
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firmness,  allowed  lihn  to  remaio  and  to  prepare  himself  for  anew  con- 
ference At  the  end  of  I0I8  the  papal  ball  concerning  indulgences 
appeared,  continning  the  old  dt)ctrine,  without  any  reference  to  the 
late  dispute.     Luther  had  alreirdy  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general 

^°The  years  1519   l.r20, 1521  were  the  time  of  a  fierce  but  triumphant 
stru'^gle  with  the'hilherto  irresistible  power  of  Rome,  soon  ppanly 
supported  by  the  empire.    The  two  first  of  these  years  passed  in  pub- 
lic conferences  and  disputations  at  Leipzig  and  elsewhere  with  Lck 
and  other  Romanist  doctors,  in  which  Luther  was  seconded  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  ardent  and  acute  Carlstadt,  a.s  wel  as  l)y  the  learning 
and  argumentative  powers  of  MelaQclithon.     People  and  princes  took 
more  and  more  part  in  the  dispute,  and  the  controversy  widened  froin 
day  to  day.     Luther  openly  declared  that  Huss  was  right  on  a  great 
many  points,  and  had  been  uiijustly^  condemned      ^\ittemberg  be- 
came crowded  with  students  and  incpiirers,  who  flocked  there  Irom 
all  sides.  Luther  not  only  continued  his  lectures,  but  wrote  during  this 
period  his  most  important  expositions  and  commentaries  on  the  JNcw 
Testament— beginning  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaus  (September, 
1519).  which  lie  used  to  call  his  own  epistle.     During  the  second  year 
(1520)  the  first  u:reat  political  crisis  occurred,  on  occasion  ot  the  aeatli 
of  Ma.ximilian,''aud  ended  fatally,  in  consequence  of  the  total  w^nt 
of  patriotic  and  political  wisdom  among  the  German  princes.     Iho 
elector  of  Saxony  was  offered,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  in- 
fluential of  his  colleagues,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  to  be  chosen 
cmp'Tor  ;  but  had  not  the  courage  to  accept  a  dignity  which  he  sup- 
posed to  re([uire  for  its  support  a  more  powerful  house  than  his  own. 
Of  all  the  political  acts  which    may  be  designated,  with  Dante,  vg^"-'^ 
vU  rifinfo,  this  wa-^  the  greatest  and  most  to  be  regretted,  supposing 
the  elector  to  have  been  wise  and  courageous  enough  to  give  the 
knights  and  cities  their  proper  share  iu  the  government,  and  patriotic 
enough  to  make  the  common  good  his  own.      „,.,,,     txt-      .. 

The  German  writers  have  called  the  elector  Frederic  the  Wise 
particularly  also  with  regard  to  this  question.  But  long  before  llanko 
pointedout  the  political  elements  then  existing  for  an  ellectivc  im- 
provement of  tlie  mis,Tabl(;  German  constitution,  Justus  ,Moser  ot 
Osnabruck  had  i)roi)hetically  uttered  the  real  truth-"  if  the  einperor 
at  tiiat  time  had  destroyed  the  feudal  .sy.stem,  this  deed  woul.  have 
been  according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done,  the  grandest  or 
the  blackest  iu  the  history  of  the  world."  Mbser  means  that  it  he 
emperor  had  embraced  the  Reformed  faith,  and  placed  himsell  at  the 
li.-ad  of  the  lower  nol)ility  and  the  cilies,  united  in  one  body  as  the 
lower  house  of  a  Gcnnati  parliament,  this  act  would  have  saved  Ger- 
many But  we  ought  to  g  )  further,  and  say,  to  expect  such  a  revcv 
lution  from  a  Spanish  king  was  simply  absurd.  Frederic  alone  could, 
and  probably  would,  have  been  led  into  that  course,  just  because  lie 
Lad  nothing  to   rely   upon  except  the  German  nation,   then  moro 
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numrrmis  anrl  poworful  tlian  it  ever  1ms  been  since.  The  so-called 
lapiMilatKins  ot  the  empire,  which  were  accepted  by  (Jhurles  con- 
.iiined  not  the  slightest  guarantee  against  religious  eDcroachmenls  ou 
the  side  ot  Konie. 

Persecutions  aimed  at  the  life  of  Luther  began  very  early  Bein-r 
one  day  accosted  by  a  stranger,  who  concealed  a  pistol  in  bis  sleeve^ 
and  asked  liim,  "  Why  do  you  walk  thus  alone?"  the  intrepiil  heio 
ttuswered,  Because  1  am  on  the  side  of  God.  who  is  my  streni-(ii 
and  my  shield."  The  unknown  person  turned  pale  and  slunk  away 
Flic  pope  s  emissaries  in  Germany  openly  demanded  the  death  of 
Luther.  Flattery  and  threats  were  used  alternately  to  that  enrl 
Luther  said,  ;  I  do  not  wish  for  a  cardinal's  hat  ;  let  them  allow  the 
way  of  sa  vation  to  be  open  to  Chrislians,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied. 
All  their  threats  do  not  frighten  me.  and  all  their  promises  do  not 
seduce  me.  When  Francis  of  Sickinyen,  the  most  powerful  and 
spirited  of  the  knighfs  of  the  empire,  and  the  brave  and  enlightened 
Ulrich  Von  Hiiiten  and  others,  offered  aid,  and  said,  "  force  of  arms 
Avas  required  to  drive  out  the  devil,"  Luther  answered  in  those  im- 
rnortaMvords  :  "By  the  Word  the  world  has  been  conquered;  by 
the  Word  the  Church  has  been  saved  ;  by  the  Word,  too,  si.e  will  be 
restored  :  I  do  not  despi.se  your  offers,  but  I  will  not  lean  upon  any 
one  but  Chri.st."  "' 

Luther's  writings  of  this  period  are  the  finest  productions  of  his 
pen.  Ills  book  Ou.  Good  Works  is  the  best  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  justihcalion  by  faith.  3Ielanchthon  says,  in  reference  to  this  treatise 
JNo  writer  ever  came  nearer  St.  Paul  than  Luther  has  done  '' 
In  the  same  year  (1520)  he  published  that  grand  address  to  the  nobles 
of  the  German  nation,  On,  ths  lieformution  of  Christendom  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  finest  specimeu  of  the  political  and  patriotic 
wisdom  of  a  Christian.  There  he  shows  the  realitv  and  supreme 
dignity  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians,  and  at  the  same 
time  demands  a  thorough  reform  of  the  social  system  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  beginning  with  the  abrogation  of  the  usurped  power  of  the 
pope,  while  he  calls  for  a  national  system  of  education  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  lietter  order  of  things.  This  address,  published  on  the 
l.(jlh  June,  1.j20,  electrified  the  nation.  It  was  this  appeal  which  first 
moved  the  patriotic  and  sainted  sj)irit  of  Ulrich  Zwingle,  the  Swiss 
Keformer,  who  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  Rome  from  endeavoring  to 
crush  Luther  by  a  bull  of  excommunication.  It  was  too  late  The 
great  step  had  been  decided  upon. 

Luther  meanwhile  continued  his  course  of  preaching  and  lecturing 
at  Wittemberg,  where  neaily  two  thousand  students  were  assembled. 
He  published  at  this  time  his  Trcai'm  on  the  Mass,  in  whicli  he  ap- 
plied to  the  sacraments  the  pervading  doctrine  of  faith,  proving  from 
Scripture  that  every  sacrament  is  dead  without  faith  in  God's  Avord 
and  promises.  But  his  most  striking  work  of  this  ijcriod  is  that  on 
i\n:  Babylonian  CaptivUy  of  tlui  Chunk  (October,  1020),  in  which  ho 
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boldly  took  the  oflfonsive  against  Rome,  attacking  the  papacy  in  ils 
principles.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  treatise  he  speaks  of  tlic 
baptism  of  infants,  wlio  necessarily  are  incapable  of  faith,  as  of  an 
apparent  contradielinn,  which,  however,  might  be  defended.  Man  Li 
to  have  faith  in  the  baptismal  vow  (to  be  ratified  later,  after  the 
necessary  instruction),  and  therefore  he  must  not  allow  himself  to  be 
bound  by  any  other  vow,  and  must  consider  the  work  of  his  vocation, 
whatever  it  be,  as  equally  sacred  with  that  of  piiest  or  monk.  Till 
the  Christian  Cimrch  is  organize;!  upon  that  principle,  the  C^hrislian 
people  live  in  Babyloniau  captivity.  In  order  to  please  some  of  his 
friends,  and  show  to  the  world  that  he  was  not  iutraclable,  he  ad- 
dres.sed  a  letter  to  Leo  X.,  and  inclosed  a  treatise,  On  the  Liberty  of 
tJie  G\ri4ian.  lie  pities  the  pope  for  having  been  thrown  like  Daniel 
into  the  midst  of  wolves,  and  predicts  that  the  Roman  court  {^Curia 
RijinaiKi)  will  fall  because  she  hates  reform,  and  that  the  world  will 
be  obliged,  sooner  or  later,  to  applj''  to  her  the  words  of  the  prophet  : 
"  We  would  have  healed  Babylon,  Init  she  is  not  healed  :  forsake 
her,  and  let  us  go  every  one  unto  his  own  country."  (Jerem.  51  :  Sj.) 
"  O  most  holy  father  (he  adds),  do  not  listen  to  those  flattering  sirens 
around  you  !"  The  treatise  itself  is  a  sublime  and  succinct  exposi- 
tion of  the  two  truths,  that  by  faith  the  soul  acquires  all  that  Christ 
has,  and  becomes  free  through  llim  ;  but  then  it  begins  to  serve  His 
brethren  voluntarily  from  thankfulness  to  God.  The  pope's  bull  ar- 
rived in  due  time,  but  fouud  the  German  naticm  deaf  to  its  curses 
and  armed  against  its  arguments.  It  was  called  Dr.  Eck's  bull  ;  and 
Luther  rai.sed,  on  the  4lh  November,  his  voice  of  thunder  against  it 
in  a  short  treatise,  Agaiiidthe  Ball  of  Antichrist ;  and  on  the  17th  of 
the  same  month  he  drew  up,  before  a  notary  and  live  witnesses,  a 
solemn  protest,  in  which  he  appealed  to  a  general  council.  After 
this  manifesto  he  invited  the  university,  on  the  10th  December, 
1520,  to  see  the  anti-Christian  bull  burned  l)efore  the  church  door,  and 
said  :  "  Now  the  serious  work  begins  ;  I  liave  begun  it  in  the  name 
of  God— it  will  be  brought  to  an  end  by  his  might."  But  where  was 
the  power  to  resist  the  pope,  if  the  emperor  supported  the  pope'a 
cause?  Antl,  indeed,  he  had  promised  this  support  to  the  pontihcal 
minister  soon  after  his  coronation  at  Aix  la-Chapelle  on  the  32d 
Oetoljer.  lie  declared,  however,  at  the  .same  time,  that  he  must  act 
with  every  possible  regard  toward  the  elector  ;  and  this  prince  had 
courage  enough  to  propose,  as  the  only  just  measure,  to  grant  to 
Luther  a  safe  conduct,  and  ])lace  him  before  learned,  pious,  and  im- 
partial judges.  Erasmus,  whom  he  invited,  in  order  to  learn  his 
opinion,  .said.  "  Tiierc  was  no  doubt  tiiat  the  more  virtuous  and  al- 
taclied  to  the  Gospel  any  man  was,  the  more  he  was  fournl  to  incline 
toward  IjUlher,  wlio  had  been  condemned  oril^'  by  two  univcrsitie-., 
and  by  them  liad  not  been  confuted." 

TIk;  empiTor  agncd  at  last  to  the  proposal  of  the  elector  Frederic, 
und  convened  a  diet  at  Worms  for  0th  January,  1521,  where  the  two 
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questions  of  religion  and  of  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  empire 
^vere  to  bo  trejiteci.  Lutlicr,  thoutcli  in  a  suffering  state  of  befilth, 
resolved  imniecliately  to  appear  when  summoned.  "  If  the  emperor 
calls,  it  is  God's  eall — I  must  go  :  if  I  am  too  weak  to  go  in  good 
health,  I  shall  have  myself  earned  thither  sick.  They  will  not  have 
my  blood,  after  which  they  thirst,  unless  it  is  God's  will.  Two 
things  I  cannot  do — shrink  "from  the  call  nor  retract  my  opinions." 
The  nuncio  and  his  party,  on  their  side,  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
procure  Luther's  condemnation,  and  threatened  the  Germans  with 
extermination,  saying,  "  We  shall  excite  the  one  to  fight  against  the 
other,  that  all  may  perish  in  their  own  blood" — a  threat  Avhich  the 
papists  have  carried  out  to  the  best  of  their  power  during  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  emperor  permitted  the  nuncio  to  appear  officially 
in  the  diet,  and  to  try  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  empire  there  as- 
sembled. Alexander  tried  in  vain  to  communicate  to  the  assembly 
his  theological  hatred,  or  to  obtain  that  Lutlicr  should  be  condemned 
as  one  judged  by  the  pope,  his  books  burned  and  his  adherents  perse- 
cuted. The  impression  produced  by  his  powerful  harangue  was  only 
transitory  ;  even  princes  who  hated  Luther  personally  would  not 
allow  his  person  and  writings  and  the  genernl  cause  of  reform  to  be 
confounded,  and  all  crushed  together.  The  abuses  and  exactions  of 
Rome  were  too  crying.  A  committee,  appointed  by  the  diet,  pre- 
sented a  list  of  one  hundred  and  one  grievances  of  the  German  nation 
against  Rome.  This  startled  the  emperor,  who,  instead  of  ordering 
Luther's  books  to  be  burned,  issued  only  a  provisional  order  that  they 
sho\dd  be  delivered  to  the  magistrates.  AVhen  Luther  heard  of  the 
measures  preparing  against  him  he  composed  one  of  his  most  admir- 
able treatises,  The  Exposilio)),  of  the  3IagniJic(d,  or  the  Canticle  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  He  soon  learned  what  he  was  expected  to  retract.  "  If 
that  is  meant,  I  remain  where  I  am  ;  if  the  emperor  will  cah  me  to 
have  me  put  to  death,  I  shall  go."  The  emperor  summoned  him, 
indeed,  on  the  Gth  March,  1521,  to  appear  before  him,  and  granted 
him  at  last  a  safe-conduct,  on  which  all  his  friends  insisted.  Luther, 
in  spite  of  all  warnings,  set  out  with  the  imperial  herald  on  the  2d 
April.  Everywhere  on  the  road  he  .saw  the  imperial  edict  against  his 
book  posted  up,  but  witnessed  also  the  liearty  sympathies  of  the 
nation.  At  Erfurt  the  herald  gave  way  to  the  universal  request,  and, 
against  his  instructions,  consented  to  Luther's  preaching  a  sermon — 
none  the  less  remarkable  for  not  containing  a  single  word  about 
himself.  On  the  Kith  Luther  entered  the  imperial  city  amid  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people.  On  his  approach  to  Worms  the  elector's 
chancellor  entreated  him,  in  the  name  of  Xym  master,  not  to  enter  a 
town  where  his  death  was  decided.  The  answer  which  Luther  re- 
turned was  simply  this  :  "  'fell  your  master  that  if  there  were  as 
many  devils  at  Worms  as  tiles  on  its  roofs,  I  would  enter."  When 
Furrounded  by  liis  friends  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  on  whicli  day 
he  was  to  appear  before  the  august  assembly,  he  said  :  "  Christ  is  {a 
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me  what  the  head  of  the  gorgon  was  to  Perseus  :  I  must  hold  it  up 
affainst  the  devil's  attack."     Wheu  the  hour  approached,  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  uttered  in  great  agony  a  prayer  such  as  can  only  be 
pronounced  by  a  man  hlled  wilh  the  spirit  ot   Hun  who  prayed  at 
Gethsemane    '  Friemls  took  down  his  words  ;  and  the  authentic  doc- 
ument has  l^xn  published  by  the  great  historian  of  the  Eeformation. 
He  rose  from  prayer  and  followed  the  herald.-    Before  the  throne  he 
was  asked  two  questions,  Whetlier  he  acknowledged  the  works  be- 
fore him  to  have  been  written  by  iiimself?   and  whether  he  woucl 
retract  what  he  had  said    in  them  V      Luther  requested  to  be  told 
tlie  titles  of  the  l)ooks,  and  then,  addressing  the  emperor,  acknowl- 
edged them  as  his  ;  as  to  the  second,  he  asked  for  time  to  reflect,  as 
he°mio-ht  otherwise  confound  his  own  opinions  wnth  the  declarations 
of  thAVord  of  God,  and  either  say  too  much  or  deny  Christ  and  say 
too  little,  incurring  thus  the  penalty  which  Christ  had  denounced— 
"  Whosoe%-er  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  betore 
my  Father  which  is  in'heaveu."     The  emperor,  struck  by  this  very 
measured  answer,  which  some  mistook  for  hesitation,  after  a  short 
consultation  granted  a  day's  delay  for  the  answer,  w-hich  was  to  be 
bv  word  of  mouth.     Luther's  resolution  was  taken  :  he  only  desired 
to  convince  his  friends,  as  well  as  his  enemies  that  no  did  not  act 
with  precipitation  at  so  decisive  a  moment.     The  next  day  he  em- 
ployed in  prayer  and  meditation,   making  a  solemn  vow  upon  the 
volume  of  Scripture  to  remain  faithful  to  the  gospel,  should  he  have 
to  seal  his    confession  with    his    blood.     Luther  s    address  to  the 
emperor  has  been  preserved,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  as 
well  as  of  courage.     Confining  his  answer  to  the  first  point   he  saul 
that  "  nobody  could  expect  him  to  retract  indiscriminately  a  1  he  laU 
written  in  those  books,  since  even  his  enemies  admitted  that  they 
contained  much  that  was  good  and  conformable  to  bcnpture.     But  i 
have  besides,"  he  continued,  "  laid  open  the  almost  incredible  corrup- 
tions of  popery  and  given  utterance  to  complaints  almost  universa  . 
By  retract in«'  what  f  have  said  on  this  score,  should  I  not  fortity  rank 
t\-rannv  and'opeu  a  still  wider  door  to  enormous  impieties?    Nor  can 
1  recall  what   in  my  controversial  writings,  I  have  expressed  with  too 
irreat  harshness  against  the  supporters  of  popery  my  opponents  lest  1 
should  give  them  encouragement  to  oppress  Christian  people  still 
more.     I  can  only  say  with  Christ,    *  U  I  have  spoken  evil,    bear 
witness  of  the  evil'  (John  ]«  :  2:5).     I  thank  God  I  see  how  tha    the 
irosnel  Ih  in  our  days,  as  it  was  before,  the  occa.sion  of  doubt  and  dis- 
cord     This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God—'  I  am  not  come  to 
send'  peace;  hut  a  sword  '   (.Matt.  10  :  ;}4).     l\Iay  this  new  nj'gn  nc»t 
beirin    and  still  less  continue,  under  pc-rnicious  auspices.      Ihe  1  ha- 
raohs'of  E"vpt,  Hie   kinus  of  Babylon  and  of  Israel,  never  worked 
more  cfTccluidlv   for  their  own    ruin    than    when    ihcy   liimighl    to 
strengthen  their  power.     I  si-cak  thus  holdly,  not  becaus"'  1  tlnnk    hat 
such  great  princes  wunt  my  advice,  but  because  1  will  lulhl  my  duly 
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toward  Germany,  as  she  has  a  right  to  expect  from  lier  cl)ildren." 
Tlie  emperor,  prohalily  in  order  to  ronfouiid  the  poor  monk,  who, 
having  been  kept  standing  so  long  in  the  midst  of  sucli  an  assembly, 
and  in  a  sutTocaling  heat,  was  almost  exhausted  in  body,  ordered  him 
to  repeat  the  discourse  in  Latin.  His  friends  told  him  he  might  ex- 
cuse himself,  but  he  rallied  boldly,  and  pronounced  his  speech  in  Latin 
with  the  same  compos\ire  and  energy  as  at  lirst  ;  and  to  the  reiterated 
question,  whether  he  would  retract  V  Luther  replied,  "I  cannot  sub- 
mit my  faith  either  to  the  pope  or  to  councils,  for  it  is  clear  that  they 
have  often  erred  and  contradicted  themselves.  I  will  retract  noth- 
ing, unless  convicted  by  the  very  passages  of  the  word  of  God  which 
I  have  quoted.  "  And  then,  looiuug  up  to  the  august  assembly  before 
him,  he  concluded,  saying,  "Here  I  take  my  stand;  I  cannot  do 
otherwise  :  so  help  me  God.  Amen  !"  The  courage  of  Luther  made 
a  deep  impression  even  upon  the  emperor,  who  exclaimed,  "  For- 
sooth, the  monk  speaks  with  intrepidity,  and  with  a  conlident  spirit." 
The  cliancellor  of  the  empire  said,  "  Tlie  emperor  arid  the  state  will 
see  what  steps  to  take  against  an  obstinate  heretic."  All  his  friends 
trembled  at  tliis  undisguised  declaration.  Luther  repeated,  "  So  help 
me  God  !  I  can  retract  nothing."  Upon  this  he  was  dismissed,  then 
recalled,  and  again  asked  whetlier  he  would  retract  a  part  of  what  he 
had  written.  "I  have  no  other  answer  to  make,"  was  his  reply. 
The  Italians  and  Spaniards  were  amazed.  Luther  was  told  the  diet 
would  come  to  a  decision  the  next  day.  When  returning  to  his  inn 
he  quieted  the  anxious  multitude  with  a  few  words,  who,  seeing  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  of  the  emperor's  household  follow  him  with 
imprecations  and  threats,  exclaimed  loudly,  in  the  apprehension  that 
he  was  about  to  be  conducted  to  prison. 

The  elector  and  other  princes  now  saw  it  was  their  duty  to  protect 
such  a  man,  and  sent  their  ministers  to  assure  him  of  their  support. 
The  next  day  the  emperor  declared,  "  He  could  not  allow  that  a 
single  monk  should  disturb  the  peace  of  tlie  Churcli,  and  he  was  re- 
solved to  let  him  depart,  under  condition  of  creating  no  trouble  ;  hut 
to  proceed  again.st  his  adherents  as  against  heretics  who  are  under  ex- 
communication, and  interdict  them  by  all  means  in  his  power  ;  and  ha 
demanded  of  tlie  estates  of  the  empire  to  conduct  themselves  as  faith- 
ful Christians. ' '  This  address,  the  suggestion  of  tlie  Italian  and  Span- 
i.sh  party,  created  great  commotion.  The  most  violent  members  of 
that  party  demanded  of  the  emperor  that  Luther  should  be  burned 
and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  Khine,  and  it  is  now  proved  that,  tow- 
ard the  end  of  his  life,  Charles  reproached  himself  bitterly  for  not 
liaving  thus  sacrificed  his  word  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  But  the 
great  majority  of  tlie  German  party,  even  LMtliei's  personal  enemies, 
rejected  such  a  pioposition  with  horror,  as  uiiwoi thy  of  the  ijood 
faith  of  Germans.  Some  said  opeii'y,  they  had  actiild,  nii.sled  by 
foreigners,  for  an  emperor.  The  emperor  decided  at  last  that  three 
days  skould  be  given  to  Luther  to  reconsider  what  he  had  said.     The 
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theoloo-ians  began  to  try  their  skill  upon  him.  "  Give  up  the  Bible 
as  the  last  appeal  ;  vou  allow  all  heresies  have  come  from  tlie  Bible. 
Luther  reproached  them  for  their  unbelief,  and  added,  "  The  pope 
is  not  judge  in  the  thin2:s  that  belong  to  the  Word  ot  God  ;  every 
Christian  man  must  see  and  understand  himself  how  he  is  to  live  and 
to  die."  Two  mor^  days  were  granted,  without  producing  any  other 
result  than  Luther's  de<;laration,  "lam  ready  to  renounce  the  safe- 
conduct,  to  deliver  inv  life  and  body  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
but  the  Word  of  God",  never  !  I  am  also  ready  to  accept  a  council, 
but  one  which  shall  judge  only  after  the  Scripture. "  "  ^V  hat  remedy 
can  you  then  name?"  asked  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Treves. 
"  Only  that  indicated  bv  Gamaliel,"  replied  Luther  ;  "  if  this  council 
or  this  work  be  of  men,'  it  will  come  to  naugiit  ;  but  if  it  be  of  (yod. 
ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  tight  against 
Gi)d."     (Acts  5  :  88,  3V).) 

Frederic  the  Wise  knew  well  that  Luther's  life  was  no  longer  sate 
anywhere  at  this  moment.  Charles  pronounced  an  edict  of  condem- 
nation couched  in  the  severest  terms.  Luther  was  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  After  tweutv-oue  days  his  safe-conduct  would 
expire,  and  all  persons  be  forbidden  to  feed  or  to  give  him  shelter, 
and  enjoined  to  deliver  him  to  the  emperor  or  to  place  him  in  safe 
keepin"-  till  the  imperial  orders  should  arrive  ;  all  his  adherents  were 
to  be  seized,  and  their  goods  contiscaled  ;  his  books  burned  ;  and  the 
autliors  of  all  other  books  and  prints  obnoxious  to  the  pope  and  the 
Cliurch  were  to  be  taken  and  punished.  Whoever  should  violate  this 
edict  should  incur  the  ban  of  the  empire.  _ 

This  Draconian  edict  had  been  passed  by  the  majority  ;  the  friends 
of  Luther,  foreseeing  the  issue,  had  left  Worms  previously.  Such 
was  the  condign  punishment  that  befell  the  Germans  for  having 
chosen  as  their  emperor  the  most  powerful  foreign  prince  of  Europe, 
brou'dit  up  among  the  most  bigoted  of  nations.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Frederic  did  what  ho  could.  In  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  not 
far  from  Eisenach,  Luther  (who  was  not  in  tlie  secret)  was  slopped 
by  armed  kniirlits,  sel  upon  a  tiorse,  and  conducted  to  the  fortified 
castle  above  Eisenach— th<;  Wartl)nrg.  Here  the  dress  of  a  kniglit 
was  ready  for  him.  lie  was  desired  to  consider  himself  as  a  prisoner, 
;iiid  to  let  his  beard  grow.  None  of  his  friends,  even  at  Willembcrg, 
knew  what  had  Ijecome  of  him.  He  had  disappeared  ;  tin;  iiiiijonlj 
believed  he  had  been  kidnapped  by  his  powerful  enemies.  Such  was 
the  indignation  of  the  people  at  this  supposed  treachery  that  the 
).rinces  oi)posed  to  the  Refo'ination,  and  even  the  pope's  agents,  be- 
gan to  be  alarmed,  and  t0f>k  pains  to  convince  the  p(;op]e  that  Lulher 
had  not  met  with  ill  usiiL'-e.  I;\ith('r  remained  ten  months  at  the 
Vv'iirlburg  ;  and  it  was  here  lliat  he  began  ids  greatest  work,  the  trans- 
hition  of  the  liilile  from  tlie  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  text.  Al- 
ihomrh  Hu(T(!riiig  much  in  iwaith  from  the  conlinement,  which  ho 
modilicd  latterly  by  cxcursiou.s  in  the  woods  around  the  castle,  ha 
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8oon  also  began  to  compose  new  ■works,  and  obtained  the  necessary 
books  througli  Melanchthon,  to  whom  he  in  time  made  known  that  ho 

was  safe. 

It  is  a  most  astonishing  fact,  highly  characteristic  both  of  Luthe;' 
and  of  the  (ierman  nation,  that  though  for  nearly  four  years  the  true 
doctrine  of  tlic  gospel  had  been  preached  through  Germany  and  the 
Romish  rites  and  ceremonies  exhibited  as  abuses,  j^et  not  one  single 
word  or  portion  of  these  ceremonies  had  been  changed.  Lulher  con- 
scientiously believed,  what  may  be  called  the  latent  conviction  of  his 
countrymen,  that  inward  truth  will  necessarily  correct  outward  errors, 
and  mould  for  itself  fitting  forms  of  expression.  "  The  Spirit  of 
God,"lje  often  said,  "must  tirst  have  regenerated  minds,  imbued 
with  true  gospel  doctrine  ;  then  the  new  forms  will  result  naturally 
from  that  Spirit."  But  it  was  clearly  an  unnatural  and  highly  dan- 
gerous state  of  things,  that  the  outward  acts  of  worship  should  be 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  belief  of  the  worshippers  ;  and  Luther 
saw  that  if  he  would  not  take  the  matter  in  hand  others  were  certain 
to  do  so  ;  the  people  themselves  might  proceed  to  precipitate  acts. 
Luther  felt  this,  and  so  strongly  that  he  broke  silence  ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember published  a  declaration  against  monkish  vows,  in  the  form  of 
theses,  addressed  to  the  bishops'and  deacons  of  Wittcmberg.  The 
audacious  attempt  of  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  ^layence,  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  to  renew  at  Halle  the  sale  of  indulgences,  called  forth 
Luther's  philippic  (1st  November)  Agdimt  the  New  Idol  of  Halle. 

This  attack  frightened  even  the  court  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
was  at  that  time  rather  of  opinion  that  Luther  could  do  nothing 
better  than  to  cause  himself  to  be  forgotten.  "  I  cannot  allow  him 
to  attack  my  brother  elector  and  to  disturb  the  public  peace." 
Luther's  greatness  of  soul  had  elevated  the  minds  of  the  princes  for 
the  moment  ;  they  had  saved  his  life,  but  they  wished  now  to  live  in 
peace,  such  as  they  had  before.  Lulher  was  indignant.  "  Do  they 
think  I  suffered  a  defeat  at  Worms?  It  was  a  brilliant  victory  :  so 
many  against  me,  and  not  one  to  gainsay  the  truth."  To  Spalalin, 
the  chaplain  and  adviser  of  the  elector,  he  thus  writes  :  "  How,  the 
elector  will  not  allow  me  to  write  !  and  I,  for  my  part,  will  not  allow 
him  to  disallow  my  writing.  I  will  rather  destroy  you  and  the  prince 
and  every  creature  !  Having  resisted  the  pope,  should  I  not  resist  his 
agents  ?"  At  the  request  of  .Alelanchthon,  he  laid  aside  the  treatise  he 
had  prenared,  but  wrote  to  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  :  "  The  (Jod  who 
raised  such  a  fire  out  of  the  spark  kindled  hy  the  words  of  a  poor 
hnendicaut  monk  lives  still  ;  doubt  it  not.  He  will  resi.st  a  cardinal 
of  Maycnce,  even  though  supported  by  four  emperors  ;  for  above  all 
he  lives  to  lay  low  the  higii  cedar  and  humble  the  proud  Pharaolis. 
Put  down  the  idol  within  a  fortnight  or  1  shall  attack  you  publicly.' 

■The  cardinal  was  frightened  by  the  sternness  of  the  man  of  God, 
and  had  the  meanness  to  play  the  hypocrite.  He  thank(;d  Luther  by 
letter  for  his  "Christian  and  bix)therly  reproof,"  promising,  "with 
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the  belp  of  God,  to  live  heaceforth  as  a  pious  bishop  and  Christian 
prince  "  Luther,  however,  could  not  credit  the  sincentj'  of  this  dec- 
laiation:  "This  man,  scarcely  capable  to  rule  over  a  small  parish, 
will  stand  in  the  wav  of  salvation  as  long  as  he  does  not  throw  ott  the 
mask  of  a  cardinal  and  the  pomp  of  a  bishop." 

The  fact  was  the  cardinal  elector  wanted  monej'.  He  had  had  to 
pay  26  000  ducats  to  Rome  for  his  pallium,  and  half  of  that  sum  he 
had  charu-ed  upon  the  venders  of  indulgences  in  his  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince ;  he  himself  having  to  spend  all  his  princely  income  on  his  court 

Duriu"-    these    nearly  ten    months  of    seclusion   Luther  s   healtli 
suflfered'greatly,  and  subjected  him  to  visions  and  hallucinations   m 
which  he  believed  he  saw  the  devil  in  form.     His  absence  from  his 
conffreo-ation   his  students,  and  his  friends  and  books  at  \\  ittemberg, 
weighed  heaviiy  upon  him.     Still  he  held  out  patiently  till  events  oc- 
curred which  called  upon  the  Reformer  no  longer  to  absent  himselt. 
He  reappeared,  without  previous  notice,  among  his  friends  at  VVit- 
tember"-   whom  he  found  in  great  commotion.     Thirteen  monks  ot 
Luther's  own  convent  had  left  it  on  the  ground  of  religious  coavic- 
lion   with  the  approbation  of  Melanchthon,  Avho  also  countenanced 
the  general  demand  for  the  abrogation  of  the  mass.     "  \V  hat  we  are 
to  celebrate,"  said  he,  "in  the  communion,   is  a  sign  ot  the  grace 
given  us  througii  Christ,  but  differing  from  symbols  invented  by  man 
by  its  inward  power  of  rendering  the  heart  certain  of  the  will  ot 
God."     This  is  the  simplest  and  truest  form  of  Luther's  own  view 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  he  looked  on  it  not  scholastically.     There 
is  a  realitv  in  Christ's  sacrifice  for  us  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  reality  of  our 
ilestiny  tliat  we  remember  it,  as  he  has  bidden  his  disciples  to  do  :  it 
has  therefore  naturally  an  inward  force,  not  an  imaginary  effect,  like 
lookin"-  on  a  cross  and  similar  outward  forms.      What  calamities 
wouldl.he  world  have  been  spared  if  this  view,  in  its  profound  sim- 
plicity and  depth,  hud  not  been  dressed  up  in  formularies  partaking 
of  that  very  scholasticism  which  the  Reformation  was  to  abolish  ! 
The  prior  of  the  convent  discontinued  from  that  time  low  masses. 
It  was  high  time,  indeed,  that  this  central  point  of  CJhristian  worship 
should  i)e  taken  in  hand  by  the  Reformers  ;  for  at  Zwickau,  in  Sax- 
onv     an  enthusiast  named  Stork  arose,   who  pretended  to  have    a 
commission  from  the  archangel  Gal)ri(!l  to  reform  and  govern  the 
Church  and  Ihe  world,  and  who  was  supported  in  this  by  a  fanatic 
named  Thomas  Munzer.     When  they  appeared  at  Wut.emberg  an- 
nouncing their  visions,  even  Melanclilhon  was  startled,  and  esi)ecially 
liL'sitated  as  to  the  ([uestion  of  piedo-haplism.     Carlstadt,   Lullier  s 
disciple  and  friend,  advocated  the  most  revolutionary  changes.     He 
broke  down  the  imag(;s.   i)reached  against   learning  anrl  .study,  and 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  go  home  and  gain  their  bread  i)y  digging  the 
ground.     Luther  did   not  hesitate  a  moment  to  condemn  the  whole 
movemeul  as  a  delusion  for  men  who  gloried  in  their  own  wisdom, 
which  could  only  cause  a  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  reform.     At  au 
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interview  wliich  he  liad  witli  ^Miinzer  and  Hoist,  tliey  said  tliey  could 
prove  to  iiim  that  tliey  Iiad  the  Hpirit  ;  for  lliey  woidd  tell  liiin  wtiat 
now  passed  in  his  liiind.  liiither  challenged  them  to  the  proof. 
•"Yon  think  in  your  own  heart  that  we  are  right."  Luther  ex- 
olaimed,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  and  dismissed  them. 
"They  are  quite  right,"  he  said  to  his  friends  afterward;  "that 
thouglit  crossed  my  mind  as  to  some  of  their  assertions.  A  spirit 
evidently  was  in  them,  l)ut  v/liat  could  it,  be  but  the  evil  one?"  Here 
we  see  the  diifereuce  between  Lullier  and  iMelanehlhon.  Luther  was 
not  startled  from  his  solid  judgment  as  JVlelanchthou  had  been  by  this 
movement  ;  and  Alelancthon  in  after  years  was  a  more  violent  an- 
tagonist of  anabaptism  than  Luther. 

It  was  on  the  3d  March,  1522,  that  Luther  left  forever  his  asylum 
and  plunged  into  the  midst  of  struggles  very  dilt'erent  in  their  char- 
acter from  those  which  he  had  hitlierto  so  victoriously  overcome. 
Before  arriving  at  Wittemlierg  he  wrote  a  reniarl<.al)le 'letter  to  the 
elector  :  "  You  wish  to  know  what  to  do  in  the  present  troublesome 
circumstances.  Do  nothing.  As  for  myself,  let  the  command  of  the 
emperor  be  executed  in  town  and  country.  Do  not  resist  if  they 
come  to  seize  and  kill  me  ;  only  let  the  doors  remain  open  for  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God."  One  of  the  editors  of  Luther's 
■works  observes  on  the  margin,  "  This  is  a  marvellous  writing  of  the 
third  and  last  Elijah."  The  elector  was  touched  by  Luther's  mag- 
uanimity.  "  1  will  take  up  his  defence  at  the  diet ;  ou/y  let  him  ex- 
plain his  reasons  for  having  returned  to  Wittemberg  and  say  he  did 
so  without  my  orders."  Luther  complied,  adding,  "  I  can  bear  your 
Highness'  disfavor.  I  have  done  my  duty  toward  those  whom  God 
has  intrusted  to  me."  And  indeed  he  made  it  his  tirst  duty  to  preach 
almost  daily  the  gospel  of  peace  to  his  lioek.  "No  violence,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  against  the  superstitious  or  unbelieving.  Let  iiim  who 
believes  draw  near,  and  let  him  who  does  not  believe  stand  aloof. 
Nobodj'  is  to  be  constrained  ;  liberty  is  essential  to  faith  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it.  .  .  .  You  have  acted  in  faith,"  he  said,  '  but  do 
not  forget  charity,  and  the  wisdom  which  mothers  show  in  the  care 
of  (heir  children.  Let  the  reform  of  the  mass  be  undertaken  with 
earnest  prayer.  The  power  of  the  word  is  irresistible  :  the  idols  of 
Athens  fell  not  by  force,  but  before  the  mighty  words  of  the  apostle." 
This  evangelical  meekness  of  the  man  who  had  braved  pope  and 
emperor,  and  knew  not  fear,  acted  with  divine  power  upon  all  uiiuds. 
Tlie  agitation  and  sedition  disapjieared.  The  pretended  prophets 
dispersed,  or  were  silenced  in  public  debate. 

On  the  21st  September,  1522,  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
Appeared  in  two  volumes  folio,  which  sold  at  about  a  ducat  and  a  half. 
The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  commenced  in  the  same 
year.  Thousands  of  copies  were  read  with  indescribable  delight  by 
the  people,  who  had  now  access  to  the  words  of  Iiim  whom  Luther 
had  preached  to  them  as  the  author  of  our  salvation  in  their  mother 
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tnugue,  in  a  purity  and  clearness  unknown  before,  and  never  sur- 
passed since.  By  choosing  tlie  Franconian  dialect,  in  use  in  tlie  im- 
perial chancery,  Luther  made  himself  intelligible  both  to  those  whose 
vernacular  dialect  was  High  Gennau  orLow^German.  Luther  trans- 
lated faithfully  but  vernacularly,  with  a  native  grace  which  up  to 
this  day  makes  his  Bible  the  standard  of  the  German  language.  It  is 
Luther's  genius  applied  to  the  Bible  which  has  preserved  the  only 
unity,  which  is,  in  our  days,  remaining  to  the  German  nation — that 
of  language,  literature,  and  Ihonght.  There  is  no  similar  instance 
in  the  known  history  of  the  world  of  a  single  man  achieving  such  a 
work.  His  prophetic  mind  foresaw  that  "the  Scripture  would  per- 
vade the  living  languages  and  tongues  all  over  the  earth— a  process 
going  on  still  with  more  activity  than  ever. 

Meanwhile  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  Henry  .VHI.  induced 
him  to  publish  a  book  agamst  Luther,  in  which  he  heaped  upon 
Luther  every  opprobrious  epithet  ;  even  called  in  question  his  honesty 
and  sincerity,  and  declared  liim  worthy  to  be  burned.  His  Defence 
of  (he  fSeven  Sacraments  merely  recapitulates  the  old  scholastic  tradition 
without  the  slightest  understanding  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine.  Henry's  ambassador  declared  to  the  pope,  in  presentiu'i; 
the  book,  that  the  king  was  now  ready  to  use  the  sword  against 
Luther's  adherents,  after  having  refuted  the  errors  of  Luther  himself. 
Luther,  after  iiaving  read  the  book,  declared,  contrary  to  the  desire 
of  the  elector  and  of  his  other  friends,  that  he  must  answer  it. 
"  Look,"  he  writes,  "  what  weapons  are  used  against  me  :  fire  and 
the  fury  of  those  stupid  Thomists.  Let  them  burn  me  :  alive  I  shall 
be  the  enemy  of  popery  ;  burned  I  shall  belts  ruin.  Everywhere  they 
will  find  me  in  their  way,  like  a  bear  or  a  lion. "  In  the  answer  itseff 
lie  pays  the  king  in  his  own  coin.  After  having  taken  the  crown 
from  his  head  and  beaten  him  like  any  other  controversial  writer,  he 
exclaims.  "  I  cry  Gosi)L'1  !  Gospel  !  Christ  !  Christ  !  and  they  cease 
not  to  answer.  Usages,  usages  !  ordinances,  ordinances  !  fathers, 
fatiiers  !  Tlie  apostle  St.  Paul  anniliilates  willi  a  thimderstorm  from 
heaven  all  these  fooleries  of  Henry."  The  king  wrote  to  the  elector 
and  the  dukes  of  Sa.xony,  c.xiiorling  them  to  e.vtirpate  this  heresy, 
as  being  the  revival  of  that  of  Wycliire.  Their  answer  referred  Henry 
to  the  future  council.  Tlie  cause  of  the  Reformation  sulfered  nothing 
from  Henry's  attacks  and  the  inveclivesof  his  courtiers.  The  move- 
ment against  the  .'^aceniolal  and  monkish  vows  extended  througii  the 
whole  of  Germany,  alfecting  eiiually  priests  and  laymen.  Zealous 
preachers  of  the  gospel  rose  froiji  allVaiiks.  Noble  and  i)ious  women 
came  forward  to  declare  their  faith.  Luther's  activity  was  unparal- 
leli'.d.  In  ir>22  he  published  one  hundred  and  thirty  treatises,  and 
eighly-tiiree  in  the  following  year. 

The  whol(!  national  literature  of  Germany  became  Protestant  ;  and 
it  i.H  certainly  .a  remarkalile  fact  tliat,  in  spite  of  the  Iluformation 
having  fciuce  lost  almost  one  half  of  Germany,  its  literature,  as  well 
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•IS  its  historical  learning  and  pliilolo-y,  still  remains  Protestant.  AU 
mJ^!^^5;^S  -hich  .^ero  11  c  c,.dlc  of  the  tme  arts  as  wdl  a.  of  th. 
xvi.-ilili  of  the  countrv,  (  eo  arcd  in  favor  ot  the  Itotorni-Uion  i.i 
LxonvLre  was  as  Luther  had  proposed  and  demanded,  pcrfec. 
liberty  of  coiiscience;  the  Romish  bishops  had  their  preachers  a 

^f.t!^^l:!^T^^inacAm  the  consciousness  of  the  Reformers 
,u^S".;;h  1^  h/hKS;;  hoped  tosee.  Rut  ^c  f -[J^^,^-- S; 
idea  that  this  work  should  be  regarded  >!? /''«•  f'4/  ^^^  '  £1 
have  the  honor  of  it.  ' '  My  true  disciples,  lie  said ,  do  not  I  c  tyc 
n  Lull  er  but  in  Jesus  ClJist  ;  I  myself  care  'nothing  about  Luthei 
What  is  t  to  me  whether  he  be  a  samt  or  a  miscreant  /  It  is  non 
him  I  preach,  but  Christ.     If  the  devil  can.  let  him  have  Christ  .  but 

''  ^S:.  ;:S;tS:in^t5i;::^:r(;5S  Adrian  the  Flemish  tutor  of 
TM  V     i.f«  ..nrrpssor    a  siu"le-minded  professor,  could  not  (as 

K'Sn^sulS^at'SS^eJvrKv  people  cLld  find  a  ^^-^^-^ 
ihP  matter  of  iudul-rences,  which  he  had  explained  .so  ^yell  in  his  lec- 
ture? 11^  a  carSal  remarked  to  him  that  the  unbelieving  people 

w,.t  iliP.n  "  The  Church  must  reform,  said  lie,  oui  siLp  uy 
want  them        „^^^^  ^j^^^  |^     ..  putting  some  centuries  between  every 

s  ep  "  Nobody  wanted  his  reforms^ess  than  the  Homans  ;  and 
Adrian  excSmfd  at  last,  "  How  unfortunate  is  the  position  of  the 
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and  civil  war,  and  the  princes  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  do- 
minions. They  wish  to  destroy  me,  but  I  wish  to  save  them.  Ciirist 
lives  and  reigns;  and  I  shall  live  and  reign  with  him."  Indeed,  a 
bloody  persecution  begun  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  in  the 
Netherlands.  Four  Augustinian  monks  of  Antwerp  were  the  tirst 
martyrs  ;  they  were  burned  on  the  1st  July,  lo^o.  Tiieir  blood  called 
forth  a  rich  harvest  of  nevv'  witnesses  in  Brussels  and  elsewhere. 
%  When  the  successor  of  Adrian  VI.,  Clement  VII.  (Julius  de  Me- 
»dici),  sent  in  1524  the  celebrated  legate  Campeggi  to  Nuremberg,  he 
intended,  according  to  usage,  on  passing  through  Augsburg,  to  give 
the  people  the  papal  benediction  ;  but  finding  that  the  ceremony 
called  forth  public  derision,  the  legate  entered  Nuremberg  as  much 
incognito  as  IjUther  had  entered  "Worms  two  years  before.  The  Ger- 
man princes  asked  what  had  become  of  the  one  hundred  and  one 
grievances  of  the  German  nation,  to  which  Rome  never  had  deigned 
to  return  an  answer.  Campeggi  declared  the  document  to  have  been 
considered  at  Rome  merely  as  a  private  pamphlet  ;  on  which  the 
diet,  in  great  indignation,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  universal 
council,  and  proceeded  to  annul  the  edict  of  Worms  ;  declaring,  how- 
ever, in  their  communication  to  the  pope,  that  "it  should  be  con- 
formed to  as  much  ds  possible ;"  which,  with  respect  to  many  princes 
and  cities,  meant  nut  at  all.  Finally  it  was  resolved  that  a  diet,  to 
be  held  at  Spires  in  Xovemlier,  was  to  decide  on  religious  differences. 
Many  states  which  had  hitherto  kept  aloof — the  landgrave  of  Bran- 
denburg (not  the  elector,  a  strong  papist)  at  the  head — declared  im- 
mediately for  the  reform,  and  against  the  seven  sacraments,  the  abuses 
of  the  ma.ss,  the  worship  of  saints,  and  supremacy  of  tiie  pope.  "  That 
is  a  good  move,"  said  Luther.  "  Frederic  must  lose  his  electoral  hat," 
cried  the  Roman  agent,  "  and  France  and  England  must  interfere." 
A  Catholic  league  was  formed,  by  Bavarian  and  other  bishops,  at 
Ratisbon,  under  Campeggi's  direction  aiui  presidency.  But  the 
princes  were  still  afraid  of  the  universally  spreading  national  move- 
ment. Charles  threw  his  power  into  th(;  balance  and  declared  that 
not  the  German  nation  but  the  emperor  alone  had  u  ritrht  to  de- 
mand a  council,  and  the  pope  alone  had  the  riirht  to  grant  it.  His 
designated  successor,  his  i>rother  Ferdinand,  began  the  bloody  work 
of  persecution  in  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria  inmic^diately  after 
the  congress  of  tiie  league  at  Ratisbon.  At  Passau  in  Bavaria,  ahd 
at  Buda  in  Hungary,  the  fagots  were  lighted.  Tlie  dukes  of  Bavaria 
followed  the  same  impulse. 

Meanwhile  hegan  at  Wittemlierg  the  uiihapp}''  disj)ute  about  the 
mode  in  which  the  consecration  allVcted  the  elenjents  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  cr)nuniJnioii  crijinu'-d  hy  Chri.st.  liiitlier  as  yet  had  not 
taken  up  that  doctrinal  sciioiastic  opinion  which  afterward  pro- 
duced tiie  fatal  schism.  In  oi)posing  Carlstadt's  view,  he  combated 
not  so  much  the  later  Swiss  exposition  as  Carlstadt's  false  interpreta- 
tiou  of  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  which  was,  that  Christ,  ia 
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nrononncin<i  them,  had  pohitcd  to  his  own  body,  which  soon  would 
die  lie  aduiitted  soon  afterward,  in  refereuce  to  that  exposition 
in  irv'O  tluvt  he  was  very  near  thinkiiit;;  the  Swiss  intorpretation  tho 
reasonable  view  of  tho  case,  but  that  he  had  rejected  the  notion  as  a 
"  temptation,"  the  words  of  the  text  seeming  to  him  not  to  allow  of 
that  interpretation.  ,    i    .    .1     «•  .  i 

But  in  the  same  manner  as  this  oispute  was  a  prelude  to  the  fatal 
'^■uT-imental  disputes  wilh  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  Lutlier's  defeat  in  the 
attempt  to  detach  llic  congregation  of  a  small  town(Orlamunde,  near 
Jena)  from  Carlsladt,  who  introduced  iconoclastic  and  violent  pro- 
ccedin«-s    proved  an   index  of  the   critical    state  of   public  feeling. 
Luther  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of  applying  the  principles  of  tlic 
"■ospel  to  Christian  worship  and  to  the  constitutions  of  the  C  lnirch. 
Suton  the  first  point  he  wished  changes  to  be  introduced  gradually, 
and  rather  as  a  purification  of  the  existing  forms  than  by  an  abroga- 
tion     While  as  to  the  second,  ho  felt  that  it  was  not  his  immediate 
vocation  and  he  thought  he  must  leave  the  work  to  the  princes,  and 
content  himself  with  pi  caching  to  them  the  leading  evangelical  prin- 
ciples     This  of  course,  was  not  the  view  of  the  real  trieiuls  ot  tlie 
Reformation,'  nor  was    it    consistent  with  Luther's  usual  profound 
sa-acity   but  must  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  the  effect  proclticed 
bv'his  monkish  scholastic  education  brought  into  accordance  with 
Chri'^tiauity.      His   more    practical  and    perhaps  impatient  friends 
Avanted  to  see  the  panan  condition  of  the  world,  with  its  social  rela- 
tions, changed  inlo'^a  Christian   state  of  things,  as  an  earnest  and 
pledge  of  the  reality  of  the  gospel  preaching,     btdl,  tor  some  time 
lonc^er  Luther  and  the  popular  feeling  marched  peaceably  together 
ancf  he  remained  the  national  as  well  as  the  theologica    leader.     It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  directed  a  powerful  address  to  the  muncipal 
councils  of  the  German  towns,  in   order  to  exhort  them  to  establish 
everywhere  Christian  schools,  as  well  elementary  as  learned.        Oh, 
mv  dear  Germans,"  he  exclaims,  "  the  Divine  ^\ord  is  now  in  abun- 
dance offered  to  you.     God  knocks  at  your  door  ;  open  it  to  him  ! 
Forget  not  the  poor  youth.     Look  how  the  ancient  Jewish,  Greek 
and  Roman  world  lost  tlie  Word  of  God,  and  perished.     1  he  strengl  h 
of  a  town  does  not  consist  in  its  towers  and  buildin,<rs,  but  m  count- 
in.'  a  great  number  of  learned,  serious,  honest,  well-educatt-d  citizens. 
Do  not  fancy  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  be  unnecessary.^    1  hese  lau- 
rua<^es  are  the  sheath  which  covers  the  sword  of  the  bpirit.    I  he  igno- 
ran°e  of  the  oriirinal  Scriptures  was  an  impediment  to  the  l"Og'x-ss  ot 
the  Waldenses,  whose  doctrine  is  perfectly  pure.     How  coul.l  I  1  avc 
combated  and  overthrown  pope   and  .-ophists   even  liavmg  tlie  tnic 
faitli    if  I  had  not  posse,s.se<l  the  languages  ?     ^  ou  must  found  libia- 
ries  for  learned   books-not  only   the  fathers,    but  also  the  pa-an 
writers   the  line  arts,  law,  history,  medicine,  must  lie  represenler  i.i 
«ucl)  co'lections."     Thcst;  expressions    prove  that  froin  the  very  be- 
ginning'and  in  the  very  person  of  Luther,  the  Reformalioa  was  cou- 
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nected  witli  scholarship — -with  philology  in  its  most  extended  sense, 
and  equally  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  fine  arts. 

Here  we  must  conclude  this  first  glorious  period  of  Luther's  life, 
which,  taken  altogether,  has  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  the  apostle 
Paul.  But  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  not  to  be  solved  by  Luther 
and  by  Germany  ;  the  progressive,  vital  element  of  reformation  passed 
from  G-ermany  to  Switzerland,  and  through  Switzerland  to  France, 
Holland,  England  and  Scotland.  Before  he  descended  into  the  grave 
and  Germany  into  thraldom,  Luther  saved  (as  much  as  was  in  him)  his 
country  and  the  world,  by  maintaining  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Reformation  against  Melanchthon's  pusillanimity  ;  but  three  Pi'ot- 
estant  princes  and  the  free  cities  were  the  leaders  ;  the  confession  was 
the  work  of  ]Melanchthon,  but  the  deed  of  tlie  laity  of  tlie  nation.  The 
German  Reformation  was  made  by  a  scholastically  trained  monk, 
seconded  by  professors  ;  the  Swiss  Reformation  was  the  work  of  a 
free  citizen,  an  honest  Christian,  trained  by  the  classics  of  antiquity 
and  nursed  in  true  hard-won  civil  liberty.  That  was  the  providen- 
tial saving  of  the  world.  Luther's  work  was  continued,  preserved, 
advanced  by  the  work  of  tlie  Swiss  and  French  Reformers.  The 
monk  and  the  Semitic  element  began  ;  tlie  citizens  and  the  .Japhetic 
element  finished.  If  the  one  destroyed  Judaism,  the  other  converted 
paganism,  then  most  powerful,  both  as  idolatry  and  as  irreligious 
learning.  But  as  long  as  Luther  lived  he  did  not  lose  his  supremacy, 
and  he  deserved  to  keep  it.  His  mind  was  universal,  and  therefore 
catholic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Third  Pekiod.— Luther's  Life  from  1525  to  154G  ;  or,  the  Period 
of  SUignation. 

The  first  year  after  Luther's  return  to  Wittembcrg  was  a  glorious 
period  :  the  true  halc3'on  days  of  the  Ref(jrm  and  of  Luther's  per- 
sonal history.  In  the  second  period  of  his  life  tiie  epic  was  changed 
into  tragedy  ;  for  the  Anabaptist  tumult  arose,  and  the  war  of  the 
peasants  broke  out  in  tlie  Bla(;k  Forest,  in  Juiy,  1524. 

The  Anabaptist  movement  of  Thomas  :\runzcr  was  tlie  movement  of 
Carlstadt  mixed  up  with  wild  enthusiasm,  ignorance,  rebellion,  and  im- 
posture. Luther's  doctrinal  opposition  to  it  was  constant  and  con- 
sistent ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  elTectual  if  Luther  had  not 
Involved  Iiimscif  as  a  .schoolman  in  an  indissoluble  difficulty.  He 
was  safe  in  defending  paido-baptism  ;  but  tliat  could  be  done  with 
out  jLScribing  to  it  the  power  of  individual  rcL'eneration  ;  ifti  opinion 
from  which  the  greatest  part  of  Christendom  has  most  decisively 
declared  it.s  dissent  all  over  the  globe.  He  was  equally  justified  iu 
maiiilaiiimg  tlie  word  of  tlie  gospel  :  "  Whoever  believes  iind  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved  ;"  Init  he  ouLdit  not  to  liave  forgotten  tliat  this  is 
uju.Maposilion  of  two  things  of  whieJi  the  one  can  onlv  l»e  of  value 
as  a  cou.sequeuce  of  the  iral.     This  brings  tlie  question  back  U)  a  »ol- 
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emn  profcssiou  and  vow  before  tlie  Christian  congregatioa  of  h  m 
who  haviui?  been  instructed  in  (Jhrist's  saving  failh  tinds  himself 
ready  and  'compelled  to  make  that  solenm  promise,  \vhi(th  St.  Peter 
calls  (1  Peter  '6:  21)  "(he  promise  (or  vow)  of  a  good  con- 
science." Munzer  and  all  the  other  so-called  apostles  of  the  Spnit 
attacked  Liither  as  a  mere  worldly  man  who  had  sold  himself  to  the 
princes.  They  abolished  chanting  and  all  ceremonies,  and  com- 
initted  acts  of  violence  against  churches  and  convents.  Luther  said 
10  iSIunzer,  "  The  spirit  who  moves  thee  must  be  an  evil  one,  fm-  it 
brimxs  forth  nothing  but  pillage  of  convents  and  churches  ;  the 
greatest  robbers  on  the  earth  ct)uld  do  no  more."  While  combating 
them  by  preaching  and  writing,  he  advised,  however,  the  elector  to 
let  them  preach  freely.  "  The  Word  of  God  itself  must  come  tor- 
ward  and  contend  with  them.  If  their  spirit  is  the  true  one,  Munzer 
will  fear  our  constraint  ;  if  ours  is  the  true  one,  he  will  not  tear  their 
violence  Let  the  spirits  meet  with  all  might,  and  tight  each  other. 
Perhaps  some  will  be  seduced  ;  well,  there  is  no  battle  without 
wounds  ;  but  he  that  tights  faithfully  will  be  crowned.  But  if  they 
have  recourse  to  the  sword,  then  defend  your  own  subjects,  and  or- 
der the  Anabaptists  to  leave  the  country."  .       ,      ..      • 

It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  faith  that  produced  such  toleration  in 
these  times,  and  it  had  a  wonderful  result— the  elector's  states  re- 
mained undisturbed.     Munzer  fled  into  Switzerland 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  war  of  the  peasants.  We  have  already 
observed  that  the  Reformation  did  not  originate  the  rebellion  ot  the 
peasants,  but  found  it  pr.'pared.  The  first  coalitions  of  the  peasants 
against  the  intolerable  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  teudal  anstocrar;y 
had  bc^nm  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  then  they  broke 
out  along  the  upper  Rhine,  in  Alsace,  and  the  palatinate,  n\  }.m, 
consequently  eighteen  years  before  the  beginning  of  Luther  s  Ketor- 
raatiou  No  doubt  Luther's  preaching,  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
against  all  the  revolting  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  conscience 
of  Christian  men  had  kept  back  that  movement  for  a  time  ;  but 
Munzer  carried  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  fanaticism  among  the  peas- 
ants and  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  countiies  of  the  Upper  Khiue. 
The  fact  was,  that  all  the  oppressed  inclined  toward  Luther  and  the 
oppressors,  most  of  whom  were  the  sovereigns,  bishops,  and  abbots, 
toward  the  pope.  The  struggle  which  now  began  was  theretore 
between  the  reforming  and  the  papist  party,  and  it  was  easily  to  be 
foreseen  that  Luther  would  soon  be  dragged  into  it.  Indeed  the 
revolutionarv  movement  was  already,  in  Jai.uary,  152o,  extending 
from  the  Black  Forest  to  ThurinLda  and  Saxony,  the  very  heart  of 
Luther's  sphere  (jf  action.  The  peasants  had  proclaimed  twelve  arti- 
cles of  half  biblical  half  political  character.  In  the  introduction  to 
these  articles  they  protest  against  the  imputation  of  w-anting  any- 
thing but  the  gospel  applied  to  tlie  social  body.  They  declare  ti'i-*' 
desire  to  uphold  Us  injunctions— peace,  patience,  and  union.     ihe*w 
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(s  no  doubt  that  manj-  of  them  were  sincere  in  their  professions.  At 
flU  events,  neither  the  gospel  nor  its  true  preachers  and  followers 
were  the  revoiutiouisls,  but  the  wild,  seltish,  passionate  enthusiasts 
among  them  and  their  leaders.  Like  the  Puritans  in  the  following 
century,  the  peasants  say  they  raise  their  voice  to  God  who  saved  the 
people  of  Israel  ;  and  they  believe  that  God  can  save  them  as  well 
from  their  powerful  oppressors  as  he  did  the  Israelites  from  the  hand 
of  Pharaoh. 

As  to  what  they  demanded  in  their  twelve  articles,  all  impartial 
historians  declare  thai,  on  the  wholes  their  demands  were  just  ;  and  all 
of  them  are  now  the  law  of  Germany.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, the  very  words  of  Scripture,  brought  forward  this  time  by 
tlie  peasants,  prove  clearly  that  Luther's  preaching  of  the  gospel  and 
of  tnith  had  not  acted  upon  the  movement  as  an  incentive  but  as  a 
corrective.  It  was  Luther  himself  who  now,  in  the  critical  moment, 
brought  the  Word  of  God  to  speak  out  against  the  insurrection,  as 
being  in  itself  an  act  of  unchristian  self-defence,  although  he  ac- 
knowledged their  case  to  be  very  hard,  and  their  cause,  on  tlie  whole, 
ii  just  one.  Luther's  position  was  grand  ;  he  spoke  as  the  arbiter  be- 
tween lord  and  peasant  ;  in  the  name  of  Christ  exhorting  both  parties 
to  peace,  and  as  a  good  citizen  and  patriot  giving  them  advice  equal- 
ly practical  and  Christian.  He  first  speaks  thus  in  substance  to  the 
lords  :  "I  miglit  now  make  common  cause  with  the  peasants 
against  you,  who  impute  this  insurrection  to  the  gospel  and  to  m}'' 
teaching  ;  whereas  I  have  never  ceased  to  enjoin  obedience  to  au- 
thority, even  to  one  so  tyrannical  and  intolerable  as  yours.  But  I 
will  not  envenom  the  wound  ;  therefore,  my  lords,  whether  friendly 
or  hostile  to  me,  do  not  despise  either  the  advice  of  a  poor  man,  or 
this  sedition  ;  not  that  you  ought  to  fear  the  insurgents,  but  fear  God 
the  Lord,  who  is  incensed  against  you.  lie  may  punish  you  and 
turn  every  stone  into  a  peasant,  and  then  neither  your  cuirasses  nor 
your  strength  would  save  you.  Put  then  bounds  to  your  exactions — 
pause  in  your  hard  tyranny,  consider  them  as  intoxicated,  and  treat 
them  witii  kindness,  that  God  may  not  kindle  a  fire  throughout  Ger- 
many wliich  none  will  ha  aljle  to  extinguish.  "What  you  may  per- 
haps lose  will  be  made  good  to  you  a  hundredfold  by  peace.  Some 
of  the  twelve  artif^les  oi'  the  peasants  are  so  e<[uiiabh;  thai  they  dis- 
honor you  before  God  and  the  world  ;  tliey  cover  the  princes  with 
shame,  as  the  lODth  Psalm  says.  I  should  have  yet  graver  things  to 
tell  you  reHpe(;ting  the  government  of  Germany,  and  1  have  ad- 
dressed >^ou  in  tins  cau.se  in  my  book  to  the  German  nobility.  But 
you  have  considered  my  words  as  wind,  and  therefore  all  these  de- 
mands come  now  upon  you.  You  nuisl  not  n^fusc;  their  demand  as 
to  clioOHJng  ])astc.s  who  preach  to  them  the  gospel  ;  the  government 
lias  only  to  see  Ilia'  insurrection  and  rebellion  be  not  preached  ;  but 
there  must  be  perfe(.'  lilicrty  to  preach  the  true  gospel  as  well  as  the 
false.     TJie  remaining  articles,  which  regard  the  social  state  of  tho 
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peasant,  are  equally  just.  Oovcrnmcut  is  not  established  for  us  own 
interest,  nor  to  make  the  people  subservient  to  caprice  and  evil  pas- 
sions, but  lor  the  interest  of  the  people.  Your  exactions  are  intoler- 
able ;  you  lake  away  from  tlie  peasant  the  fruit  of  hie  labor,  in  order 
to  spend  his  money  upon  your  tiuery  and  luxury.  Ho  much  for 
you. 

'*  Now,  as  regards  you,  my  dear  friends,  the  peasants.  You  want 
the  free  preachini^  of  the  uospcl  to  be  secured  to  you.  God  will  as- 
stiBt  your  jnst  caiise  if  yon  follow  up  your  work  with  conscience  and 
justice.  In  that  c'ase  you  are  suye  to  triumph  in  the  end.  Those  of 
you  who  may  fall  in  the  struggle  will  be  saved.  But  if  you  act 
otherwise  you  are  lost,  soul  and  body,  even  if  you  have  success,  and 
defeat  the  princes  and  lords.  Do  not  believe  the  false  prophets  who 
have  come  among  you,  even  if  they  invoke  the  holy  name  of  the  gos- 
pel. They  will  call  me  a  hypocrite,  but  I  do  not  mind  that.  I  wish 
to  save  the  pious  and  honest  men  among  you.  I  fear  God  and  none 
else.  Do  you  fear  him  also,  and  use  not  his  name  in  vain,  that  he 
may  not  punish  you.  Does  not  the  Word  of  God  say,  '  He  who 
takes  up  the  sword  shall  perish  l)y  the  sword  ;  '  and  '  Let  every  soul  be 
subject" to  the  higher  powers'?  You  must  not  take  justice  into 
your  own  hands  ;  that  is  also  the  prescription  of  the  natural  law. 
Do  you  not  see  that  you  put  yourself  in  the  wrong  by  rebellion  V  The 
government  takes  away  part  of  what  is  yours,  l)ut  you  take  away  all 
in  destroying  principle.  Fix  your  eye  on  Christ  at  Gelhsemane  re- 
buking St.  Peter  for  using  the  sword,  although  iqjjcicfence  of  his  Mas- 
ter, and  on  Christ  on  the  cross  praying  for  his  persecutors.  And  hit* 
not  his  kingdom  triumphed  V  Why  have  pope  and  emperor  not  been 
able  to  put  me  down  ?  Why  has  the  gospel  spread  the  more  the 
greater  the  effort  they  made  to  hinder  and  destroy  it  ?  Because  I 
have  never  had  recourse  to  force,  but  preached  obedience  even  tow- 
ard those  who  persecuted  me,  depending  exclusively  on  (iod.  But 
whatever  you  do,  do  not  try  to  cover  your  enterprise  by  the  cloak  of 
the  gospel  and  the  name  of  Christ.  If  war  there  must  be,  it  will  be 
a  war  of  pagans,  for  Christians  use  other  weapons  ;  their  general 
suffered  the  cross,  and  their  triumph  is  humility  :  that  is  their  chiv- 
alry. Pray,  my  dear  friends,  stop  and  consider  before  you  proceed 
further.     Your  (piotations  from  the  iJible  do  not  prove  your  case." 

After  having  thus  spoken  out  boldly  and  fearlessly  to  each  party,  Lu- 
ther concludes  with  a  touching  expostulation  to  both.  The  substance 
of  his  address  is  in  these  words  :  "  You  see  you  are  both  in  Ihe  wrong, 
and  are  drawing  the  divine  punishments  upon  you  and  upon  your 
common  country,  Germany.  My  advice  would  be  that  arbitrators 
sliould  be  chosen,  some  from  tlie  nobility  and  some  from  the  towns. 
You  both  have  to  give  up  something  ;  let  the  matter  be  settled  equi. 
tably  bv  human  law." 

This  certainly  was  the  voice  of  the  true  prophet  of  the  age,  if  ever 
there  was  any.     It  was  not  heard.     The  lords  showed  little  dispo- 
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sition  toward  concessions,  find  what  they  did  offer  came  too  late, 
T\'lieu  the  blood}'  struggle  had  ah-eady  begun.  The  peasants,  excited 
by  Munzer,  exceeded,  on  their  side,  all  l)ouuds,  and  Luther  felt  him- 
self obliged,  when  the  stream  of  rebellion  and  destruction  rolled  on 
to  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  to  speak  out  most  strongly  against  them. 
The  princes  leagued  together  (for  the  empire,  of  course,  did  nothing, 
Charles  having  full  employment  in  Spain),  and  the  peasants  were 
routed  everywhere.  Fifty  thousand  of  their  party  were  slain  or 
butchered  b}'  wholesale  executions.  Among  this  number  there  were 
many  of  the  quietest  and  most  moderate  people  made  victims  in  the 
general  slaughter,  because  they  were  known  or  suspected  to  befriends 
of  the  Reformation  and  of  Luther,  which  indeed  all  the  citizens  and 
peasants  of  Germany  were  at  that  time. 

None  felt  more  deep!}'  this  misery  and  what  it  involved  in  its 
effects  on  the  cause  of  the  gospel  in  Germany  ;  and  he  never  recov- 
ered the  shock.  He  thus  unburdens  his  soul  at  the  close  of  this  fatal 
year,  which  crushed  for  centuries  the  rights  and  hopes  of  the  peas- 
ants and  laborers,  and  weakened  the  towns  and  cities,  the  seats  of  all 
that  was  best  in  the  national  lire  :  "  The  spirit  of  these  tyrants  is  pow- 
erless, cowardly,  estranged  from  ever}'  honest  thought.  They  de- 
serve to  be  the  slaves  of  the  people.  But  by  the  grace  of  Christ  I  am 
sufliciently  revenged  by  the  coulempt  I  have  for  them,  and  for  Satan 
their  god."  And  in  the  next  year  he  said,  "  I  fear  Germany  is 
lost  ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  they  will  employ  nothing  but  the 
sword." 

In  all  this  Luther  stands  higher  than  ever,  but  as  a  sufferer.  He 
sees  the  work  in  Germany  is  lost  for  this  time.  He  submits,  and  is 
sufiported  i)y  his  faith.  So  he  is  consoled  when  he  sees  how  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  iJavaria  imprison  and  slaughter 
Christians  on  account  of  the  gospel,  and  that  not  only  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  are  leagued  together  against  the  Reformation,  but  also 
the  king  of  France,  Ijesides  the  king  of  England.  All  the  powers  of 
tiie  workl  aie  against  him  ;  (Germany  is  doomed  to  perish,  but  Iho 
wonl  and  the  work  of  God  cannot  perish.  Even  the  .sad  results  of  a 
general  visitation  of  the  churches  which  he  undertook  tliroughout 
the  slates  of  tiie  elector  did  not  shake  his  faith.  He  sees  howigno- 
nwit  ami  s;ivage  all  these  wars  and  revolts  have  rendered  even  Ihe 
Protestant  congregations  ;  but  he  says  the  Spirit  of  God  will  not 
furs.ike  them.  Tiie  ehfctor  Frederic,  iiUllier's  timid  bui^  lionest  sup- 
p jrler,  liad  descenderl  into  the  \t,u\b  on  the  oLh  May,  lo25,  confess- 
iiig  on  his  deatli-lied  his  linn  belief  in  ('hri.st  as  his  only  Saviour. 
His  siiccessoi',  Joiin,  known  by  the  well-deserved  name,  .lolin  the 
Constimt,  followed  in  his  foijt.-tefis,  ami  was  a  lirm  friend  to  Luther. 

Hut  the  Romish  league  al.so  gained  friends  in  the  north  of  (Jer- 
inany.  Duke  (ieorge  of  Saxony  had.  in  .July  of  this  year,  concluded 
•A\  Dessau  an  alliance  against  the  Rerorination  with  Alhe'-t  of  Ibaii- 
denliurir,  Archbishop  of  .Mainz  and  Magdeburg,  and  with  the  ilukcti 
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of  Brunswick,  and  proved  himself  in  earnest  by  causing  two  citizens 
of  Leipziir  to  l)e  beiieaded  for  having  tlie  writings  of  L\ither  in  their 
houses.  At  tlie  same  time  Cluules  declared  from  Spain  his  inten- 
tion to  hold  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  evidently  in  order  to  crush  the  Ref- 
ormation by  means  of  the  Catholie  league  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
empire.  His  victory  at  Pavia  made  hiui  more  tluui  ever  the  master 
of  Germany.  Finally,  the  remains  of  the  paity  of  Munzer  declared 
they  would  take  the  life  of  Luther  as  a  traitor. 

It  was  under  such  auspices  that  Luther  decided  at  last  to  take  a 
wife,  as  he  had  long  advis<'d  his  friends  among  the  priests  and  monks 
to  do.  Tiiey  had  often  reminded  him  of  his  profession,  and  of  the 
duty  of  himself  setting  an  example  to  prove  liis  sincerity.  His 
father  himself  urged  him  continually  to  marry.  All  around  him 
was  now  in  a  stationary  if  not  a  retrograde  state.  The  University  of 
Wittemberg  had  suffered  much  during  the  late  troubles,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  new  elector  did  not  mean  to  support  it. 
Luther's  warm  and  loving  heart  opened  the  more  readily  to  the  con- 
templation of  matrimonial  union  with  Cathcrina  von  P>ora,  a  lady 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  a  noljle  Saxon  family,  in  1523,  who  had 
left  her  convent,  together  with  eight  other  sisters,  in  order  to  worship 
Christ  without  the"  oppression  of  endless  ceremonies,  which  gave 
neither  light  to  the  mind  nor  peace  to  the  soul.  Since  that  time  they 
had  lived  together  in  utter  retirement,  forming  a  free  Christian  com- 
munity. Pious  citizens  at  Torgau  were  their  protectors,  and  by  them 
they  were  presented  to  Luther  in  the  convent  of  the  Augustinians. 
Soon  followed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  regenerative  movement  of 
the  Christian  worship  ;  and  Luther  appeared,  on  the  Dili  October, 
1524,  before  the  congregation  in  the  simple  habit  of  a  secular  priest. 
Luther  soon  remiained  alone  in  the  convent  ;  all  the  monks  had  left 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  sent  the  key  to  the  elector,  who,  how- 
ever, desired  him  to  continue  to  inhabit  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Luther 
had  observed  and  witnessed  the  Christian  faith  and  life  of  Catherina 
von  Bora,  and  on  the  11th  June  he  married  her,  in  the  presence  of 
Lucas  Cranach,  the  celebrated  painter,  and  of  another  friend,  as  wit- 
nesses. Catherina  von  Bora  had  no  dowry,  and  Luther  lived  on  his 
appointment  as  professor  ;  he  would  never  take  money  for  any  of  his 
books,  but  only  some  copies  for  presents.  His  marriage  was  a  happy 
one.  and  was  blessed  with  six  children.  Luther  was  a  tender  hus- 
band and  the  most  loving  of  fathers. 

The  princes  who  were  friendly  to  the  Reformation  gradually 
gained  more  courage  ;  the  elector  John  of  Saxony  established  a  prin- 
ciple in  his  stales  t1uit  all  rites  should  be  abrogated  which  were  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  masses  for  the  dead  be  abolished 
at  once.  The  young  landgrave,  Philippe  of  Hesse,  gained  over  the 
son  of  the  furious  Duke  George  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
Albert,  Duke  of  Prussia,  had  established  it  at  Konigsberg,  as  hered 
itary  duke,  abolishing  the  vows  of  the  Order,  whose  master  he  had 
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been,  saying,  "  There  is  only  one  Order,  and  that  is  Christendom." 
At  the  request  of  the  pope,  Charles  placed  Albert  under  interdict 
as  an  apostate  monk.  The  evangelical  princes  found  in  all  these  cir- 
cumstances a  still  stronger  motive  to  act  at  Augsburg  as  allies  in  the 
cause  of  the  evangelical  party  ;  and  when  the  diet  opened  in  Decem- 
ber, lo2o,  they  spoke  out  boldly  ;  "  It  is  violence  which  brought  on 
the  war  of  the  peasants.  If  you  will  by  violence  tear  the  truth  of  God 
out  of  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe,  you  will  draw  greater  dangers 
and  evils  upon  you."  The  Romanist  part}'  was  startled.  "The 
cause  of  the  holy  faith"  was  adjourned  to  the  next  diet  at  Spires. 
The  landgrave  and  the  elector  made  a  formal  aJliauce  in  February, 
1526,  at  Torgau. 

Luther,  being  consulted  as  to  his  opinion,  felt  helpless.  "  You  have 
no  faith  ;  you  put  not  your  trust  in  God  ;  leave  all  to  him."  Tha 
landgrave,  the  real  head  of  the  evangelical  alliance,  perceived  that 
Luther's  advice  was  not  practical — that  Luther  forsook  tlie  duty  of 
self-defence  and  the  obligation  to  do  one's  duty  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  in  religious  matters  as  well  as  in  other  political  ques- 
tions. But  the  alliance  found  no  new  friends.  Germany  showed 
all  her  misery  by  the  meanness  of  her  princes  and  the  absence  of  any 
great  national  body  to  oppose  the  league  formed  by  the  pope,  the  em- 
peror, and  the  Romanists,  throughout  Europe.  The  Archbishop  of 
Treves  preferred  a  pension  from  Charles  to  the  defence  of  the 
national  cause.  The  evangelically -disposed  palatine  desired  to  avoid 
getting  into  trouble  on  that  account.  The  imperial  city  of  Frank- 
fort, thus  surrounded  by  open  enemies  and  limid  friends,  declined  to 
accede  to  the  alliance.  There  was  more  national  feeling  and  couragG 
in  the  Anglo-Sa.\ou  north  of  Germany.  The  princes  of  Brunswick, 
Luxemburg,  Mecklenburg,  Anhalt,  and  Mausfeld,  assembled  at 
Magdeburg,  and  made  a  solenm  and  heroic  declaration  of  their  reso- 
lution to  pledge  their  "  estates,  lives,  states  and  subjects,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  relying  on  Almigiity  Go<i,  aa 
whose  instrument  tiiey  would  act."  The  town  of  Magdeburg  (which 
then  iiad  about  tliree  times  as  many  inhal)itants  as  now)  and  Duko 
All)ert  of  Prussia  adhered  to  the  alliance.  The  linigue  douhled  ila 
elforts.  Charles,  strong  and  rendered  safe  by  the  peace  of  Madiivi  con- 
cluded with  PVancis,  sent  \vf)rd  from  Seville,  in  .March,  ir)2(),  through 
the  Romisii  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  that  he  would  soon  come 
himself  to  crush  the  hcresv.  Lutiier  saw  the  dangers  crowding 
around  liini  ;  his  advice  was,  "  Wo  are  threatened  with  war;  lit 
u.s  force  our  enemies  to  keep  the  peace,  conijuered  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  before  whose  throne  we  nnist  now  combat  with  the  arms  ci 
jjrayer  ;  that  is  the  tirst  work  to  be  done." 

Toward  liie  end  of  \'>2-}  Luther  harl  resolved  to  answer  a  Ixioli 
wliich  had  lu'cn  written  against  him  in  the  ])revious  autunui  l)y 
Era.Hnius,  under  the  catching  title,  On  Free  Ili'W.  Erasnuni  wua 
Id  his  heart  rather  a  skeptic  .  he  would  in  his  earlier  days  have  pro. 
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fos-^od  oprnlv  the  cause  of  tlie  ^os\)c\,  and  defended  it,  Avith  his  supe- 
rior oruditum  nnd  kuowledsc;  had  he  l)elieved   in  its  success  ;  but 
neither  the  Swiss  nor  the  German  Keformaliou  srave  hmi  that  cer^ 
taintv   and  tlms,  at  last,  he  gave  way  to   King  Henry  and  others. 
who"urged  him  to  attack  Luther.     No  controversy  lias   l)cen    less 
E-enerallV  xuulerstood  than  this  ;  l)ut  it  may  also  be  said  tliat  it  might 
h-ive  been  carried  on  not  only  with  less  malice  by  Erasmus,  but  also 
with  more  speculative  skill  by  Luther.     The  antagonism  is  essen- 
tially  the  same  as  that  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  or  that  between  the 
.lansenists  and  Jesuits;  a  better  speculative  method  and  a  deeper 
Dhiiosophv  of  the  mind  have  since  shown  how  the  scholas^fic  methou 
never  could  solve  that  most  important  as  well  as  most  dilhcult  prob- 
lem     We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  result  ot  dialectic 
metaphysics  is  no  other  than  that  Luther  was  peifectly  right  and 
Erasmus  totally  wrong  in  this  dispute  ;  but  it  was  hopeless  from  the 
bc-nnuino-      Erasmus  delined  free-will  as  the  faculty  ot  man  to  de- 
cide for  himself,  be  it  for  good  or  ev-l.     Consequently  to  deny  his 
thesis  in  this  sense  would  have  been  to  deny  the  moral  responsibility 
of  man.     But  Luther's  ideas  respecting  moral  tree-will  were  as  (lis- 
ponant  from  this  termiuo'ogy  as  St.  Paul's  leasoning  on  taith  trom 
the  use  of  that  word  in  the  sense  in  which  St.   James  employs  or 
rather  attacks  it.     In   regard   to   Luther's   terms  and   fundamental 
ideas   we  have  touched  upon  them  in  speaking  of  the  intluence  ot 
Tauler  and  of  the  Thtologia  Gcrmanka  upon  his  mind,  when  he  was 
disturbed  by  what  a]>peared  to  ]iim  the  dieadful  consequences  ot  the 
doctrine  of  grace  and  eleclinn.     The  theology  ot  the  German  schoo 
of  the  fourteenth  century  rested  upon  a  s">U5lei'  because  a  deeper 
basis  than  thatof  Augustine,  and,  moie  lately,  of  Calvin  a»d  Pascal 
There  is  in  man,   as  a  creature,  the  power  of  set-will  ;  this  is  not 
only  evil  as  such   but  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  sin.     The  power  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  commit  an  action  is  therefore  nothing  but 
he  power  of  measuring  and  contrasting  selfish  pnnciples,  neither  of 
which   being  good  can  produce  good  actions.     There  is  no  power 
airuinst  this  selfishness  of  the  creature  but  the  dmne  principle.     Thus 
the  old  German  school  maintained,  is  equally  an  inherent  element  in 
man-not  as   a  creature,  but  as  God's  image-  and  the  instrument  of 
Se  iufinite   divine  Spirit,  which  is  essentially  goodness  and  love  of 
what  is  -ood  and  true  as  such,  apart  from  any  lelerence  to  ourselves 
To  follow  up  this  view  successfully  it  is  evidently  "^cessary  not  to 
estaljlish  an  absolute  separation  between  the  divuu;  principle   n  i  self 
an  God   the  infinite)  and  in  man  ;  and  this  was  not  clearly  understood 
?  Augustine  (whose. intluence  upon  Luther  was  paramoun  ,  m  consc- 
qjjnce  of  hi.s  earliest   impressions)  and   still  less   ski  full}' used  by 
Luther.     The  absurdities  to  which,  as  each  of  the  combatants  proved 
of  his  opponent,  the  consistent  following  up  of  an  antagonist u,  pun- 
dplecond'ucts.  are  shown  by  Kant  to  be  the  ^^^^^^'''^S^^ 
qucnce  of  our  reasonin^i  with  finite  notions  upon  the  infinite  ,  nis 
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•ntinoruies  of  free-will  and  necessity  are  those  of  Erasmus  and  Luther, 
divested  of  theological  and  dogmatic  terms.  But  the  same  philoso- 
phj'  (and  Kaut  himself  in  his  Moral  PJulosopluj  and  his  Philosoplty  oj 
Religi/m)  shows  that  Christianity  and  the  analysis  of  conscience  and 
moral  consciousness  of  ourselves  teach  equally  what  Luther  main- 
tained against  Erasmus.  The  lationalism  of  Erasmus  and  the  Jesuits 
is  condemned  by  this  philosophy  ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  philosophical  demonstration  (which  wu  think  c  pal)le  of  great  sim- 
plification), St.  John  and  St.  Paul  are  certainly  irreconcilable  with  it. 
"Erasmus  ignores  God,"  said  Luther,  "  aud  that  word  is  more 
pov/erful  than  any  scholastic  argument."  Erasmus  felt  himself 
cru.shed  by  Luther's  strong  hits,  against  which  liis  eloquence  availed 
him  nothing.  "The  victory  must  remain,"  Ludier  said,  "with 
stammering  truth,  not  with  lying  eloquence  ;"  and  he  concluded 
thus  :  "  Who  ever  possessed  so  much  science  and  eloquence,  and 
such  art  in  speaking  and  in  writing?  I  have  nothing  of  all  this  ; 
but  I  glory  in  one  thing — I  am  a  Christian.  3Iay  Goti  raise  you  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  infinitely  aliove  me,  so  that  you  may 
surpass  me  as  much  in  this  respect  as  you  do  already  iu  all  others." 
Erasmus  henceforth  lost  all  measure  and  philosophical  equanimity 
never  having  sought  truth  for  its  own  sake. 

The  diet  of  Spires,  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  Luther's  Reforma- 
tion, opened  on  June  25th,  1.536.  Ferdinand  indeed  republished,  on 
the  ;3d  Augu.st,  the  decree  of  Seville,  enjoining  strict  execution  oi 
the  edict  of  Worms;  but  in  the  mean  time  Clement  YIL  having 
quarreled  witli  Charles,  and  Ferdinand  being  called  to  Hungary  in 
order  to  maintain  against  Soliman  and  other  competitors  the  crowns 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  left  to  him  by  King  Louis  after  the  battle 
of  Mohacz,  Charles  commissioned  the  famous  Captain  Frundsberg 
(the  same  wlio  had  good-naturedly  accosted  Luther  at  "Worms,  and 
who  was  devoted  to  the  evangelical  cau.se)  to  enlist  an  army  in  Gcr 
many  against  the  pope,  and  tliousands  hastened  to  join  his  ranks  iu 
consequence.  And  thus  llie  Keformation  was  saved  this  time,  and  a 
proposition  presented  by  tiie  cities  was  accepted,  "  that  until  a  coun- 
cil met,  every  governor  should,  within  his  own  states,  act  according 
to  hi.s  conscience."  Within  a  year,  if  not  a  universal,  at  least  a 
national  council  was  to  meet.  In  consequence,  the  Reformation  had 
\ime  to  cousorKhite  it.self  from  lo3G  to  1521).  The  man  of  Germany 
.ft  lliat  time  among  the  [)rinces  was  the  landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
and  lie  was  enlightened  by  a  citizen.  James  Sliirm,  the  deputy  of 
StriLsburg  at  the  diet  of  Sjiires,  had  convinced  liiin  that  the  basis  of 
the  true  evangelical  dnircli  was  the  ackiKjwledginent  of  the  self- 
government  of  the  chur(;ti  by  synods  composed  of  representatives  o? 
the  whole  Christian  peoi^le.  Tlins  the  first  Protestant  constitution — 
tliat  agreed  upon  in  Hcssf; — wa.s  essentially  tliat  which  bus  proved 
since  to  be  the  most  nniversal  and  the  most  iHjwerfui.  For  that  con 
Btilution  is  neitJier  liUllieran   nor  .\nglican,  but  synodal  Chri.stlanily, 
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whicli  has  converted  and  is  now  converting  and  conquerina:  tlio 
world.  The  constitution  acknowledged  the  episcopal  element,  but 
not  episcopal  rule— sovereignty  being  invested  in  the  people  of  God. 
"We  admit  (say  the  articlesfno  word  but  that  of  our  sovereign  pastor. 
Bishops  and 'deacons  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Christian  people; 
bishops  are  to  be  consecrated  bv  the  imposition  of  hands  of  three 
bishops  ;  and  deacons  may  be  instituted  by  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  the  elders,  The  general  synod  is  to  be  hekl  annually,  consislmg 
of  the  pastor  of  each  parish  and  of  pious  men  elected  from  the  midst 
of  each  church,  or  rather  congregation,  or  from  single  churches. 
Three  men  are  to  be  elected  yearly  to  exercise  the  right  of  visitation. 
This  was  soon  found  to  be  an  inconvenient  form  ;  six  superintend- 
ents (cpiscopi)  for  life  wcfc  substituted.  This  board  of  superintend- 
ents became  afterward  an  oligarchy,  and  at  last  a  mere  instrument 
of  the  state— the  consequeuce  of  the  disruption  of  Germany  and  the 
iiaralysis  of  all  national  institutions.  Luther  had  professed  already, 
in  15'}3  and  in  \')2i,  principles  entirely  identical  with  those  estab- 
lished in  l.-)2()  in  Hesse.  But  there  his  action  ceased  ;  he  left  to  the 
princes  what  they  had  no  mind  to  carry  out  ;  and  what  could  a  peo- 
ple do  cut  up  into  four  hundred  sovereignties?  Never,  however,  did 
Luther  acknowledge  Cesaropapism  or  Erastianism  as  a  principle 
and  as  a  right,  lie  considered  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people  as 
a  sacred  trust,  provisionally  deposited  in  the  hands  of  their  represent- 
atives. "  Where  (he  asked)  are  the  people  to  form  the  synods?  I 
cannot  find  them. "  This  was  a  political  calamity  or  mistake  but  it 
was  not  a  treason  to  the  lights  of  the  Christian  people,  t^till  more 
did  Luther  al)hor  the  rapacity  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  courtiers  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  spoils  of  the  Church.  It  was  Mehuichthon  s 
influence  which  facilitated  the  despotic  system  and  hampered  tha 
thorough  reform  of  the  forms  of  worship.  Luther  withdrew  from  a 
sphere  which  was  not  his.  He  composed,  in  15211,  the  small  and 
great  Catechisms,  of  which  the  former  has  maintained  its  place  as  a 
guide  of  popular  doctrine  up  to  this  day  ;  but  when  measures  of  per- 
secution were  proposed,  he  raised  his  voice  against  them.  He  wrote, 
in  1528  False  Teachers  are  not  to  be  put  to  Death  ;  it  suffices  to  liemove 
them.  While  Luther  preached  this  doctrine,  the  most  bloody  perse- 
cution went  on  in  the  estates  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  (where 
the  electress  professed  courageously  the  principles  of  the  gob_pel),  m 
Bavaria,  and,  above  all,  in  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  In  i*  elj- 
ruary,  152«,  the  impetuous  landgrave  was  on  the  point  of  commit- 
ting a  rash  act.  in  cou.sequence  of  a  forged  document  which  had  been 
shown  to  him,'  purporting  to  be  a  secret  convention  to  assassinate 
Luther  and  .Mclanchthon  and  crush  the  evangelical  princes.  1  luhp 
infected  the  elector  with  his  apprehensions,  and  violent  measures  ot 
pf^rsecution  were  to  be  resorted  to,  when  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
both  gave,  as  their  solemn  advice,  this  verdict :  '"Ihe  attack  must 
uot  come  from  our  side,  and  the  guilt  of  blood-shedding  must  uot 
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„  ,„^«r.  „=  Tpt  llio  cmneror  know  of  this  odious  conspiracj'." 
?irJ^.Sor  iK)we  c  aSemhled  his  troops;  but  the  forgery  ^va. 
Son  liscov'ere  when  the  document  was  comnu.nicated  to  the 
RZiist  pHnces  The  attitude  taken  by  the  Protestant  princes 
bTh owever  Uie  effect  of  making  the  Archbishop  of  Mamz  rc^ 
n  uncJi^TlSs.  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  h.  ^,}^?^^\^;^ 
over  Saxony  and  Hesse.  But  among  the  pubhc  at  laige  a  I  beuevei 
'a   he  existence  of  a  secret  plot  against  the  ^^^^^^f^^^""^^^^,,,  j. 

Under  these  auspices  was  opened  the  ^^^'^^I'^ll^^,^ ,   '^l ^L^P'^^^ 
^''O      The  emperor,   who  in  tlie  mean  tune  had  taken  Kome  ana 
annihilated  the  ambiious  plans  of  Clement  YIL,  now  took  again  to 
annuiiuteu  u  e  ani  1  1  good-nature  had  served  his 

lur,r  xl'  bUhe^e^^^  master  1)f  the  field  he  spoke  as  a 

S  "nislf^S^Ipot  1  tl^e  elector  and  landgrave  -ere  forbidden  t.  ce  e- 
lir-ite  divine  worship  in  their  hotels,  as  tney  had  done  in  lo,-,  alter 
b    use  of  achurchivd  been  denied  tliem.     '^}^- ^}^1^<^%^^Z^Z 
sioners  desired  to  return  to  the  edict  oiV;  «™s  of  1,  21      The  ^olemn 
act  of  toleration  voted  liv  the  diet  of  lo2.  was  abrogated  b\  '^^J^}^ 
nryactof  Ihe  emperor  alone,   contrary  to  the  ^^^^iV  j^j^  ,«  .  ^'^^^ 
empire.     Luther,  the  proscribed,  was  not  present     b   t  >!  '  ^^'^l^^'  ^^' 
who  had  accompanied  the  princes    reported  to  hm  ^  '^^^   P'^J^'^J- 
The  majority  of  the  diet  passed  at  last,  on   ah  Apiil,  a  icsoiiu  on 
that  whSe  the  edict  of  Worms  could  not  be  cxecute.l  without  fear  ot 
e Jolu   0  .    no  f ulther  reform  would  be  allowed.     This  evulently  was  . 
nothin-  1  1  t  the  intended  forerunner  of  the  restoration  of  Popery. 

r;Ss  against  this  ini.piitous  decree  that  the  f  e.^^^^^  «^°  X' 
-rave  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Prince  o  Anha  ,  and  he 
Scellor  of  Cuneburg.  together  with  the  ^l^o-^'i^'ilaes  the  i ru  le 
laid  down  that  solemn  protestation  from  which  9''=^";;  .'^^  ^S,"'^  ^ 
of  "  Proteslants."  •■  The  diet  has  overstepped  its  aulhouty.  they 
^aid  ''our  ■"•quired  ri.d.t  is,  that  the  decree  of  152(5,  unammous  y 
adoDtcd  do  remain  in  force  until  a  council  can  be  convened.  Lp  to 
this  ti^e  the  dec:iee  lias  maintained  tlie  peace  since,  and  we  protest 
SiisTabro-ation.-'  Of  thirty-live  free  cities,  fourteen  stood  oat 
Sv  when  Ferdinand  threatened  them  with  the  loss  of  their  priv- 
ileges St  asburL',  wh.cli  was  at  the  head  of  the  protesting  cities,  was 
pfSl  by  this  mo.st  arbitrary  act  under  the  interdict,  'lo  the  pnnces 
KanVdeclared  .here  reJnained. nothing  for  them  ^-t  ^o  -bma; 
and  he  closed  lli.;  .Uet  wiU.out  awaiting  the  resolutions  of  he  evan- 
ue Cal  p  i  ices,  who  had  passe.l,  as  was  the  cor.slilutional  custom 
fn  i  a.  a  doining  apartment  in  order  to  deliberate.  The  prmc  a 
h  n  d  ew  p  their  diclaralion.  and  caused  it  to  be  read  to  the  die 
wldch  had  rc-maiaed  silling  when  Ferdinand  rose  with  the  imperial 

"7het;e;:^d  protestor  the  l.th  April.  152^'.  is  one  of  thenne^ 
and  nobh-st  documents  ..f  ChriM.a.i  hislory    ^  '^l^  =^>'"j^  '  "  ''^^^^ 
faith  in  Christ  and  Scripture,  and  u  dignihed  adherence  to  uatiou^U 
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law  as  far  as  constitutional  liberties  are  concerned.  The  protestini^ 
princes  and  cities  claim  as  their  riijlit.  as  (Jernians,  what  they  con- 
sider a  sacred  dutv  as  C'iiristians— treely  to  preacli  tiic  word  of  God 
and  tiie  uiessa^e  oi'  salvation,  that  all  wlio  will  hear  it  may  join  the 
fommunity  ofthe  believers,  'iliis  great  act  was,  besides,  an  earnest 
oi'  true  evansi-elical  union  :  for  it  was  well  known  that  most  of  the 
cities  iQclined  more  toward  Zwiugle's  than  toward  Luther's  view  of 
the  sacrament.  And  this  union  was  not  a  negative  but  a  positive 
one  ;  it  was  founded  on  the  faith,  energetically  and  sincerely  professed 
by  (Ecolampadius,  as  the  organ  of  the  Swiss  Reformed  chuichcs, 
that,  "  wiih  the  visible  syuibols  invisible  grace  is  given  and  re- 
ceived." 

if  one  considers  this  great  act  impartially,  it  is  mipossd)lc  not  to 
see  that  neither  Luther  nor  JMelanchthon  were  the  real  leaders  of  the 
time.  Alrcad;y,  in  1526,  Luther  had  so  little  real  comprehension  of 
what  ought  to  he  done,  or  was  now  doing  in  Germany,  to  preserve 
the  gospel  from  destruction,  that  he  wiote  to  a  friend  on  the  very 
same  day  that  tho  decree  of  that  first  diet  at  Spires  was  published  : 
"  The  diet  is  goir.g  on  in  the  German  way— they  drink  and  tliey 
gamble  ;  for  tlie  nst,  nothing  is  done  there."  He  shows  no  sympa- 
thy for  the  tirst  a.tempt  made  in  Hesse  at  self-government  of  the 
Church  ;  still  less  did  he  see  the  importance  of  the  great  act  now- 
achieved  at  Spires  b;  tiie  combined  courage  and  Christian  common- 
sense  of  some  few  p'nnces,  and  all  cities  which  could  act  freely.  It 
was  evident  that  Charles  was  now,  after  the  peace  of  Cambray,  per- 
fect master  of  Germany  ;  so  far,  ai  least,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
that  Germany  should  become  a  Protestant  nation,  and  that  the  pro- 
testing piinces  and  cities  had  seen  the  necessity  of  strengthening  that 
a'hance  of  which  they  had  .iu.st  laid  the  foundation.  Lulhcr  dissuad- 
ed the  elector  from  sending  deputies  to  the  meelu^g  agreed  upon  to 
be  held  at  Schmalkalden.  "In  silence  and  rest  will  be  your 
8tren<nh,"  was  his  vote.  The  elector  sent  deputies  in  order  to  hmder 
that  anvthino-  .'Jiould  be  decided.  Lutlier  was  proud  of  this  success. 
"  vJhrist  tlie  Lord  will  deliver  us  without  the  landgrave,  and  even 
against  the  landgrave,"  was  his  saying.  Tiiis  apparent  blindness 
and  perversion  of  mind  in  Luther  at  this  time  admits  of  twofold  ex- 
planation. The  tirst  is  Luther's  loyal  and  sound  policy,  lie  ab- 
horred rel)ellion,  and  shuddered  from  a  civil  war,  even  if  it  should  be 
unavoidaijie  as  self-defence.  He  besides  saw  clearly  tliat  the  princes, 
divided  among  themselves  as  they  were,  could  do  nothing  against  the 
emperor  witiiout  the  best  part  of  the  nation,  represented  by  the 
cities  ;  and  tiiat  here,  too,  there  was  want  of  mutual  trust  and  good- 
will, and  above  ail  of  unitv.  lint  this  key  opens  only  the  outer  door  to 
Luther's  mind.  To  understand  ium,  when  he  seems  proof  against 
reason,  and  reasoning  even  his  own,  ills  necessary  to  consider  his 
unshaken  faith,  and  that  he  partook  of  the  quietism  of  his  German 
uiaoter    Tauler,  and  the  'Hiool/j'jin  Germanica.     "  buffer  God  to  d(7 
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his  work  in  j'ou  and  about  ycm,"  Avas  the  motto  of  that  school.  But 
the  scliohistic  traiuiuii  also  had  its  intluence  as  to  his  view  of  the 
Zwinglian  Reformation,  and  it  centred  in  Luther's  sacranientalism. 
This  point  requires  a  more  ample  consideration. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  a  theological  scruple  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Luther's  opposition  to  a  vigorous  Protestant  alliance  and 
national  attitude,  which  was  sure  not  to  bring  on  war.  but  to  prevent 
it  by  making  the  execution  of  the  aggressive  plans  of  the  pope  and 
emperors  impossible.  Tiiis  betrays  itself,  first,  in  an  uneasiness  about 
Zwingle's  rising  intluence  in  Germany  ;  and,  second,  as  a  doctrinal 
idiosyncrasy  respectiug  the  sacrament  of  the  communion.  PJulip  o: 
Hesse  instantly  saw  through  this,  and  said,  "I  see  they  are  against 
the  alliance  on  account  of'the  Zwinglians  ;  well,  let  us  see  whellier 
we  cannot  make  these  theological  ditferences  disappear."  It  is  well 
known  that  all  the  efforts  made  to  effect  a  union  between  the  Zwjn- 
glian  and  Lutheran  parties,  from  the  conference  at  Marburg  in  lo^:) 
to  the  end  of  Luther's  life,  were  fruitless  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  the  fault  was  Luther's,  and  that  he  became  aware  of  that 
only  on  his  death  bed.  As  we  are  thus  airived  at  the  deepest  tragedy 
of  Luther's  life  and  of  the  history  of  Protestantism,  and  as  we  must 
endeavor,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  article,  to  establish  historical 
truth  on  these  important  points,  as  far  as  it  is  indispensable  for  a  true 
and  philo-sophical  view  of  Luther's  life,  wc  think  it  unnecessary  to 
prove  that  there  were  no  mean  passions  at  work  in  Luther's  mind  ; 
but  we  will  say  shortly  that  it  was  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Christian 
mind  during  more  than  one  thousand  j'cars  to  which  Luther  paid  now 
bis  tribute. 

When  Luther  was  rai.sed  above  himself  by  the  great  problem  before 
liim,  in  that  glorious  period  of  action,  froni  1518  to  1524,  he  consid- 
ered tiie  sacrfiinents  altogether  as  a  part  of  the  services  of  the  Church, 
and  a  secondary  point,  in  comparison  with  the  right  view  of  faith,  or 
the  inward  Christianity  which  implies  necessarily  an  unselfish,  be- 
lieving, and  thankful  mind.  Having  come  to  the  conviction  that 
there  was  no  inherent  virtue  in  the  elements  abstractedly  from  the 
communion,  it  was  iudilTerent  to  him  how  the  spirituality  of  the 
action  and  the  real  presence,  even  the  tran.substautiation,  might  be 
reconciled  with  that  faith.  But  when  he  felt  himself  called  upon  at 
a  later  period  to  form  a  theory  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ment, he  could  never  get  free  from  the  action  of  those  two  theological 
schools,  tlie  mystical  German  and  the  Latin  scholastic,  in  the  point 
where  tliey  cornbined.  Thus  to  his  end  Luther  hrmly  believed  that 
the  act  of  the  priest  pronouncing  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  elements,  making  them  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chri.sl, which  lie  intcrpretefl,  how(!Vcr, as  meaning  the  whole  (ireat  lire  of 
Christ.  Now  nothing  was  ever  mt;rt:  historically  irroneoiis.  It  lins  hecu 
shown  elsewhere  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  tlirough  an  uniiiten  uptcd 
cluiin  of  documentary  evideocc  of  the  very  liturgie.'*,  from  the  second 
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to  the  sixth  century,  that  the  rccitnl  of  the  words  of  the  inslilution 
Wiis  uolhiiiir  but  the  historicul  introiiuctiou  to  a  prayer  of  lih  ssiim-  for 
tlie  comnuuiirants.  This  prayer  iuvoked  the  Spirit  of  God  to  des^eentl 
upon  the  ast-enili!c(l  worshipping  congregation.  The  lu-.st  .■-tep  which 
unconsciously  led  to  misunderstandings  was  that  the  blessing  of  God 
was  also  called  down  upon  the  elements  in  order  to  make  the  food 
prepared  for  the  faithful  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  conse- 
cration, in  other  words,  was  not  the  recital  of  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, but  a  praver,  down  to  the  time  of  Basilius,  extemporized,  or  at 
least  freely  sp(jken,  and  always  ending  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  is 
a  tragical  complication  that  the  quc^stiou  as  to  what  the  elements 
became — a  (piestion  unknown  and  even  unintelligible  during  tlie  lirst 
tive  centuries— should  have  entangled  the  mighty  evangeUcal  mind  of 
the  Reformer,  whose  ai)poinled  Vork  was  the  destruction  of  the 
]lomis!i  system  of  delusion,  founded  upon  a  total  perversion  of  the 
funtlanieutal  Christian  notions  respecting  sacrihce,  priest,  and  atone- 
ment. It  was  this  fatal  igntu'auce  of  the  oblation  of  the  sound  and 
organic  as  well  as  the  morbid  Christian  worship  development  which 
blinded  Luther  to  such  a  degree  as  not  only  to  put  a  simply  absaird 
interpretation  upon  the  words  of  the  institution,  but  to  biusethe 
question  of  Christian  communion  between  evangelical  Christians 
upon  the  same,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  freely  discussed  as  a  scho- 
lastic question.  'When  staking  all  upon  what  he  called  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  he  ought  to  have  ac- 
knowledged at  least  that  others  might  as  well  take  ol)jection,  if  not 
to  the  absurdity  of  such  a  meaning,  at  least  to  the  liberty  which  Luther 
claimed  for  himself  at  the  same  lime,  of  making  the  body  stand  lor 
the  whole  life  contained  in  it,  not  to  speak  of  the  objection  founded 
upon  the  words  of  iustitutiou  as  we  find  them  in  Luke  and  St.  Paul. 

After  these  sreneral  observations,  our  historical  relation  of  what 
remains  to  be  told  of  Luther's  life  may  be  very  short. 

The  first  event  was  the  conference  of  Marburg.  The  undaunted 
spirit  of  the  landgrave,  and  the  heroic,  self-devoted  spirit  of  Zwmgle, 
who  accepted  the  invitation  at  the  evident  risk  of  his  life,  brought 
about  that  celebrated  meeting  on  the  first  five  days  of  October,  1527. 
The  frank  ami  liberal  declaralious  and  concessions  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
formers soon  cleared  away  all  shadows  of  difference  and  dissent,  ex- 
cept that  about  the  sacrament.  In  the  half-pul)lic  disputation  of  the, 
2d  October,  Zwingle  embarrassed  Luther  by  ob.serving  that  if 
the  body  of  Chri.st  was  in  the  bread  and  Avine,  in  any  other  than  a 
spiritual  sense,  he  nmst  be  present  in  a  given  place,  by  the  very 
nature  of  matter,  and  not  above  matter,  in  heaven.  Luther  parried 
that  stroke  by  saying,  "I  do  not  mind  its  contradicting  nature, 
provided  it  do  not  contradict  the  faith."  Still  less  could  he  disen- 
tangle himself  from  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John,  which  Zwingle  declared  he  could  not  discard,  as  it  was  a  text, 
and  a  dear  0)»c.     Not  more  satisfactory  was  Luther's  appeal  to  the 
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fatliers  The  discussions  of  the  four  follovving  days  however,  re- 
sulted in  recognizing  the  point  of  difference,  but  reducing  its  ex - 
nreiion  to  Ih'e  mildest  form,  and  placing  it  in  the  background  as 
Compared  with  the  full  statement  of  the  points  on  which  both  parties 
werl  united.  Tears  of  joy  filled  all  eyes  ;  and  Zwingle.  with  CEco- 
himpad^us  and  Bucer,  returned  satisfied,  although  the  promised  alli- 
S  between  Germany  and  Switzerland  was  not  concluded  owing 
TLuthers  reluctance.^  Zwingle  had  triumphed  ;  his  views  became 
nat^ir  I  ized  in  Germany,  where  hitherto  they  were  little  known,  and 
?hedeSful  words  of'  Luther,  "  Submit  yourselves  ;  believe  as  we 
do  or  you  cannot  be  acknowledged  as  Christian.,"  were  forgotten 
But  no  sooner  had  Luther  returned  to  Wittemberg  han  he  modified 
the  articles  in  an  exclusive  sense,  which  necessarily  shocked  and 
alienated  the  Reformed  party.  i   ^^  +^  f>,o 

The  issue  of  the  conference  at  Marburg  was  a  ^ad  prelude  to  the 
trreat  and  decisive  diet  to  be  held  at  Augsburg  in  lo30-the  diet  im- 
mortalized by  the  first  confession  of  evangehcal  Chris  endom.  Al 
Te  appearances  were  chun<red  ;  the  elector,  who  as  well  as  the  land- 
grave went  there  in  great  pomp,  was  received  by  the  emperor  in  the 
most  flattering  manner.  All  was  to  be  peace  and  concord  in  Ger- 
manv  Behind  the  scenes  we  see  the  emperor  quieting  his  brother 
Fmlinand,  the  head  of  the  Romish  and  fanatical  party  who  pro- 
tested against  such  encouragement  to  heresy      He  writes  to  him 

I  shatl  go  on  negotialin-  without  concluding  anything  ;  fear 
nothin-  if  I  even  should  conclude  ;  there  will  never  be  pretexts  want- 
jn  "to  you  to  chastise  the  rebels,  and  you  will  fand  people  enough  too 
happv  to  offer  you  their  power  as  a  means  of  vengeance 

Ch-irles  was  an  Austrian  tyrant  and  a  Spanish  bigot,  and  a  great 
politician  of  the  Italian  school,  which  has  procured  him,  even  troni 
historians  of  our  time,  the  name  of  a  great  man  Ihe  only  reason 
why  he  did  not  now  follow  the  advice  of  the  cardinal-legate  and  the 
Hniniards  and  of  his  own  brother  Ferdinand,  was  simply  that  he 
1  ou-ht  llie  good  Germans  would  do  the  work  of  destruction  them- 
selves and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  would  have  in  them  a  check  upon 
the  nope.  But  in  his  own  min.l  he  was  retuiy  to  sacrifice  to  the  big- 
oted party  all  tlie  constitutional  rights  of  the  diet  as  he  had  sacrificed 
that  wonderful  republic  of  Florence  to  the  Medici  family  at  the 
reuuest  of  the  holy  father,  who  (said  Charles)  could  not  demand  any- 
thing wrong  ;  of  course,  least  of  all  in  a  ciuse  which  regarded  his  own 

'"ThVdiel  of  Augsburg  is  the  bright  point  in  the  life  of  the  elector 
John  the  Constant,  as  the  conference  of  Marburg  .s  in  fl'-'f  o  /•'« 
lundirrave  When  the  emperor's  ministe-s,  who  precedec  luni  at 
Augsburg,  announced  to  the  .-lector  the  emperor  s  '"lenlions  m 
order  to  intimidate  him,  he  .said,  "If.  the  emperor  •"»«'«»«  J^f^P 
the  preaching  of  the  gn.spel.  1  shall  imme<liately  betake  myself  to 
my  home."     Luther  lu^  been  left  at  Coburg,  the  nearest  safe  place 
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for  the  proserilied,  and  was  consulted  daily.     He  told  the  doctor  ho 
had  no  right  to  saj'  so  ;  "  the  emperor  was  his  master,  and  Augsburg 
was  an  imperial  town."     (irand  and  heroic,  although  erroneous,  ad- 
vice of  the  man  whose  life  must  Iiave  been  the  first  sacrifice  of  a 
policy  which  tlie  elector  meant  to  resist  !     Tlie  lawyers,   however, 
were  here  also  in  fault  ;  their  Byzantine  notions  of  imperial  rights 
made  them  timid  in  the  applicalibn  of  the  principles  of  the  German 
constitution.     The  Protestant  princes  had  a  clear  constitutional  right 
to  resist  the  empei'or,  standing  upon  the  resolutions  and  the  edict'^of 
*  Worms  and  the  .solemn  declaration  of  Spires.     Melanchthon  himself 
thought  they  might  maintain  the  right  of  preaching  the  gospel,  only 
abstaining  from    any  controversial   point.      IJut    undoubtedly  tiioso 
were  right  wlio  advised  the  elector  to  remain.     As  to  the  chief  prac- 
tical point.  Chancellor  Bruck  confirmed  the  elector  in  his  resolution 
not  to  allow  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  be  interdicted  to  him  and 
his  friends.     As  to  alliances  and  leagues  the  elector  said,  "I  have 
formed  no  secret  alliances  ;  but  1  will  show  those  I  have  entered  into 
if  the  others  will  show  their.s."  In  the  mean  time  Melanchthon  liad  by 
the  middle  of  April  prepared  the  articles  of  the  confession  with  liieir 
defence,  the  so-called  apology.    Luther  sat  all  the  lime  in  his  solitary 
castle.   "  It  is  my  Sinai,"  he  said,  "  where  I  lift  up  my  hands  to  pray 
as  Moses  did  during  the  battle."     He  worked  at  the  psalms  and  the 
prophets  (he  translated  here  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel)  and  dedicated  his 
hours  of  recreation  to  a  popular  edition  of  what  was  called  ^sop's 
Fablesi,  as  Socrates  did  in  his  prison.     "  1  am  making  a  Zion  out  of 
this  Sinai,  and  build  there  three  tents,  viz.,  one  for  the  psalms,  one  for 
the  prophets,  one  for  xEsop  ;"  a  truly  German  saying,  which  the  his- 
torian of  the  JleformatioQ  ought  not  to  have  censured.     How  could 
Luth(!r  endure  his  solitude  in  that  tremendous  crisis  which,  as  far  as 
the  affairs  of  Germany  were  concerned,  he  saw  in  darker  colors  than 
anybody,  unless  he  had  some   recreation  of  this  kind  ?    But  besides 
his  object  was  to  place  his  yEsop  (which  contams  many  compositions 
of  his  own)  in  the  hands  of  the  people  instead  of  a  common  popular 
book  of  the  time  of  the  same  title,  of  the  lowe,«t  and  most  innnoral  de- 
Bcription.     It  was  also  in  this  solitude  that  he  wrote  that  admirable 
letter  to  his  son  Hans,  with  the  description  of  the  garden  of  wonders. 
"While  here  he  received  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  which  affectecl 
iiim  deeply,  so  that  his  health  began  to  give  way,  and  his  hallucina- 
tions or  waking  dreams  recommenced.     The  news  of  the  league  be- 
tween Charles  v.,  Francis  I., the  Pope,  and  Venice  roused  at  times  the 
political  spirit  which  was  in  him.   "  I  do  not  believe  a  word,"  he  said, 
"  as  to  the  reality  of  such  a  league.     Monaieur pur  ma  foi !   (Francis) 
cannot  forget  the  battle  of  Pavia  ;  Monsieur  in  rtomine  domini  (Clem- 
ent VIII.)  is,  first,  a  Welsh  (Italian),  which  is  bud  enough  ;  secondly,  a 
Florentine,  which  is  worse  ;  thirdly,  a  bastard,  a  child  of  the  devil  ; 
and,  fourthly,  he  will  never  forget  tlie  indignity  of  the  plundering  of 
Rome.     The  Venetians,  finally,  are  Venetians,  and  they  have  reasons 
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enough  to  hate  the  posterity  of  Maxhnil.ian.  Poor  Charles,  he  is  like 
a  sheep  atnonsr  wolves  ;  God  will  save  him!"  There  is  the  sound 
politician  audlhe  loyal  German,  hoping  against  hope,  and  trusting 
his  prince's  promises  as  long  as  he  breathes  ! 

He  wrote  letters  full  of  comfort  to  the  elector,  and  at  the  same  time 
addressed  one  of  his  most  powerful  writings  to  the  clergy  assembled 
in  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  in  which  he  sLows  them  the  absurdity  of 
their  system  and'^the  unchristian  spirit  of  their  claims.  The  address 
concludes  with  the  prophetic  verse  : 

"  Pestis  eram  vivna  ;  morlens  ero  mors  tua  Papa  !" 

["  O  Pope,  thy  plague  I  was  in  life  ;  in  death  I  shall  be  thy  destruction  I '] 

On  the  4th  June  Gattiuara,  the  chancellor  of  Charles,  died— aa 
Italian,  who  most  earnestly  wished  a  real  reform  of  the  Church  ;  and 
the  advocates  of  persecution  got  the  upper  hand.  On  the  side  of  the 
Protestants,  the  Swiss  party  began  to  suspect  Melanchthon,  and  com- 
plained of  the  use  of  Latin  chants  and  surplices  in  Saxony  ;  while,  on 
his  side,  Melanchthon  detested  what  he  called  the  seditious  principles 
and  worldly  reasoning  of  the  Swiss.  Soon  afterward  we  see  him 
ready  to  i:\ve  up  some  of  the  essential  points  to  the  emperor,  who,  on 
his  approach  to  Augsburg,  said,  "  What  do  the  electors  want?  I 
shall  do  what  I  like!"  VVell  had  he  learned  in  Spain  the  lessons  of 
tvranny  which  Cardinal  Ximenes  knew  so  well  to  apply  under  Philip 
11.  Bat  he  prayed  four  hours  every  day,  so  that  the  people  said  (as 
he  scarcely  ever  spoke),  "  He  talks  more  with  God  than  with  men." 
When  in  the  conference  with  the  Protestant  princes  he  demanded 
of  them  to  cease  from  their  present  mode  of  worship,  they  declared 
that  their  conscience  did  not  allow  them  to  do  so,  and  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  bowing  down  toward  Charles,  and  putting  his  hands 
upon  his  neck, "cried  out,  "'  Hallier  than  allow  myself  to  be  deprived 
of  the  word  of  IIjC  Lord,  and  rather  than  deny  my  God,  I  will  have 
my  head  cut  off  at  your  ^Majesty's  feet."  This  startled  the  Spaniard. 
"  Dear  prince,"  he  exclaimed,  "  not  the  head,  not  the  head  !"  Im- 
pri.sonment  will  do,  lie  thouuht  all  the  while,  and  those  incautious 
words  betray  that  thoiigiit.  'lliis  was  all  his  Sacred  Cicsarean  Majesty 
deignerl  to  utter  during  the  diet.  Great  was  his  wrath  when  the 
princes  declared  indignantly  liiat  they  would  not  consent  to  follow  the 
procession  of  tiie  host  at  liie  festivals  of  Corpitu  DoiiUiu.  Why  not 
worship  a  wafer  wliicli  the  priest  has  made  God  V  And  why  not  .show 
this  respect  to  the  emperor  and  cardinal  V  asked  Ferdinand.  "  We  can 
and  we  will  worsiiip  none  but  (4od,"  they  unanimously  declared. 
Their  worshij)  went  on,  and  the  vast  church  of  the  Franciscans  was 
always  crowded  ;  an  eloinienl  Zwinglian  iircacheil  powerful  sermons 
from  the  book  of  Josliua  ;i.bout  I  lie  people  of  Israel  in  tiie  face  of 
Canaan.  Cliarles  was  furious,  an  insidious  eoniiironii.se  was  propo.sed  ; 
the  emperor  would  name  i)reachers  who  s)ioul<l  simply  read  tho 
epistles  and  gosp<-l  of  tlie  day  and  the  ordinary  jnayer  of  confessiou 
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before  the  mass.  The  yjnsillanimity  of  Melanchthon,  and  the  legal 
opinions  of  st)nie  of  the  lawj-ers  of  the  Protestant  princes  as  to  the 
emperor's  power  in  an  imperial  town,  overcame  tiie  repugnance  of 
the  elector.  All  the  Protestant  preachers  left  the  place  in  di^maj\ 
The  whole  town  was  in  consternation.  "  Our  Lord  God,"  exclaimed 
the  elix:tor,  "  has  received  order  to  hold  his  tongue  at  the  diet  !" 
Luther  all  the  while  had  been  quiet,  waiting  in  patience.  But  this 
■was  too  nnieh  for  him.  "This  is  the  first  step,"  said  he,  "to  the 
demnnd  that  we  give  up  our  faith.  We  have  to  fight  against  the  gates  of 
hell."  "  Keep  up  your  courage,"  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon,  "for  you 
are  the  amliassador  of  a  great  King.  '*  The  elector  and  his  theologians 
thought  it  justifiable  that,  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  grand  marshal  of 
the  jmpire,  he  should  bear  before  the  emperor  the  sword  of  state, 
when  tlie  latter  attended  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  opening 
of  the  diet,  on  which  occasion  an  Italian  archbishop  preached  a  most 
fanatical  and  insulting  sermon  against  the  Germans,  as  being  worse 
enemies  of  God  than  the  Turks.  In  the  imperial  opening  speech 
Charles  spoke  of  the  lamentable  dissensions  which  encroached  upon 
the  impeiial  majesty  and  must  produce  sedition  and  murder.  The 
.Protestants  were  required  to  present  their  confession.  The  elector 
signed  it  first  ;  four  other  princes  and  two  cities  after  him,  witliout 
any  observation  ;  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  however,  did  not  sign  it 
without  saying  he  did  not  agree  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  communion. 
The  article  says,  "  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily 
present,  and  are  administered  in  the  Lord's  Supper  to  those  wht> 
partake  of  it  [and  we  disapprove  those  who  teach  otherwise.]"  The 
words  in  brackets  were  left  out  in  later  editions  made  during  Luther's 
lifetime.  On  this  occasion  the  princes  took  really  the  lead,  and  the 
whole  was  done  as  a  great  national,  not  as  a  sacerdotal  work,  in  spile 
of  poor  Melanchthon's  scruples.  This  good  man  was  indeed  entirely  out 
of  his  sphere,  and  lost  his  time  and  conmihled  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism b}'  trying  to  bring  about  a  compromise  where  there  was  no 
possibility  of  an  honest  understanding.  In  the  mean  time  Luther  was 
left  in  complete  and  cruel  ignorance  of  all  that  was  going  on  ;  and 
when  at  last  the  letters  of  Melanchthon  arrived  they  wore  full  of  fears 
and  sad  misgivings.  Durmg  all  this  an.xious  time  Luther  sought  and 
found  his  comfoit  in  constant  prayer  and  occupation  with  the  Word 
of  God.  "Where  is  Christ's  Church,  if  it  is  not  with  us?  Failli 
alone  is  required.  I  will  rather  fall  with  Christ  than  stand  willi 
Caesar."  Luther  repiimanded  Melanchthon  sharply  for  his  pusillan- 
imity, and  some  of  his  letters  to  him  are  addressed,  "To  Master 
Philip  Kleinmuth"  (pusillanimous). 

After  many  tergiversations  the  Protestants  obtained  their  just  de- 
mand ;  the  confession,  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  and  approved  by 
Luther,  was  read  in  public  sitting  on  the  25ih  June,  15i3<).  A  great 
day,  worthy  of  the  most  glorious  days  of  the  apostolic  times.  Luther 
was  not  present.  lie  was  dead  as  a  public  man.    But  he  lived  in  God, 
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anrl   for  liis  faith   and  country.     Nothing  could  damp  his  spirits. 
*      ./isi     •  ve  mv  diet,"  he  said  ;  •'  and  .vhat  lively  discussions  ! 
_  •eJerring  p'n-tilly  to  the  rooks  which  swarmed  round  his  towei.    ^ 

Tiie  emperor  ordered  the  confession  to  be  read  m  Latin.        ^o 
Slid  the  cEor  :  "  we  arc  Germans,  and  on  German  ground.     I  hope, 
?he  etv,re  vour  Maiesty  will  allow  us  to  speak  German^"     The  em- 
™  Ave- way   recollection  for  the  nonce  he  was  in  Germany  and 
Fh  [f  tlu  Ppnn  ins  had  a  lau-uase  of  their  own  and  the  strange  fancy 
If     '  :Mt    vin  fa  thtbgicl.!  affairs.     When  the  chanceUor  o    the 
Elector  had  read  the  first  part  of  that  grand  confession,  wh  ch  ex- 
ncSs    he  pHnci,  les    of    the  Reformation,   and  in  particular  tl,e 
Soct"i.  e  of  3^   t  fie  t?oa  by  faith-"  that  faith  which  is  not  the  meye 
Swled-c  of  a  historical  fact,  but  that  which  believes  not  only  the 
tXv   but  alo  the  effect  of  tiiat  history  upon  the  ^^d   '-there 
was  ai  indescribable  effect  visibly  produced  upon  the  assembly      Ihe 
Opponents  felt  that  there  was  a  reality  before  ^^^'^^  ^f^^'^^Jl^J ^^^^ 
never  imagined  ;  and  others  said  such  a  profess  on  of  faith  by  sucU 
m-inces  was  a  more  effectual  preaching  than  that  which  had  been 
stopped       "Christ,"    exclaimed  Jonas  (Melanchthon's  companion), 
'•^    in  the  diet,  and  he  does  not  keep  silence  ;  the  word  of  God  is  in- 
deed   ot  to  be  bound."     And  forth  these  words  have  gone  th  o ugh 
u  world  wider  than  that  to   whicli  the  apostles  preached      After  a 
nause     he  second  part,  llie  articles  about  the  abuses  of  the  Churcl 
&"KomeN"is  realland  heard  with  profound  f --^^^^  «-  -^^^^^^^^^ 
urelates  of  that  church  who  were  there  assembled.    As  to  the  emperor, 
he  slept  durin-r  the  whole  of  the  reading,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  like  a  tiger 
readv  t  /Spy  the  most  convenient  moment  for  leaping  upon  Us  prey 
In  the  mean  time  he  calculated,  undoubtedly,  what  political  capital 
lie  could  make  of  the  Protestants  against  the  pope. 

Lut  er  utdresscd  a  letter  to  the  cardinal  elector  of  Mam/.,  dcmand- 
in<'  no  h  .-'but  one  article,  but  insisting  upon  that  unconditionally 
-th  11  e  ty  of  preaching  the  gospel.  "  Neither  ^P^^r^r,'  he  says^ 
■•  nor  pope  has  the  right  of  forcing  any  one  to  beheye  With  Mc- 
laSthol.  and  the  other  friends  he  insisted  upon  tbe.r  caving  Aug  - 
bur- immediately.  "  Ilome-home-home  !  he  exclaimed  M  gli. 
t  pfe  ise  God  that  I  should  be  immolated  at  this  cmuicd,  as  John  lluss 
i  s  ronstance  1"  All  the  sayings  of  Luther  during  this  crisis  are 
rutlimeaK  a  truly  propiu^tic  character.  He  foresaw  that  now 
everyVlTort  woul.l  be  ,n!.dc'at  Augsl>urg  to  <lestroy  he  principles  of 
the  lieformation  by  a  treacherous  compromi.se  and  '^  ['••f^  J'^'f  ^^ 
-The  diet  "  he  said,  "is  a  regular  dramatic  piece  :  first  the.e  la 
the  prolog,  c.  then  the  exposition,  th.^n  the  act.on-now  comes  .e 
c  laLtrophe  ;  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  '^^''^f  <^  ^'if '^  ^^"»V  ■.  :,. 
And  indeed,  .so  it  turned  o.it  to  be.  tragi.a  as  it  was.  I  he  Inst 
triumi-hant  elTect  of  the  confessi<.n  soon  J.assed  "^7;^/^.  M.^ieat  ,'  i'  V 
y,.rls,  particularly  among  the  p.^'lates,  withdrew  ;  In;  »'■';''",  J 
doub  ed  its  efforts,  and  Charles  gave  way  to  it,  and  aided  H^  cuds  by 
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all  diplomatic  iirtificcs.  IMclancbllion  was  caught.  He  entered  into 
coiilorcMces  in  the  vain  hope  they  would  lead  to  concord  ;  he  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  niaiutain  and  ohey  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  pope,  if  he  would,  by  an  act  of  cleniencj'',  counive  at  if  not  ap- 
prove some  points  whicii  they  could  not  (!hange.  Diu-ing  the  treach- 
erous conferences  which  now  began,  the  emperor  tried  to  intimidate 
Ihe  elector  by  threiUening  not  to  grant  him  the  investiture,  which  the 
elector  claimed,  however,  as  his  hereditary  right  as  brother  of  his 
predecessor,  and  to  frighten  all  the  Protestant  princes  and  the  Prot- 
estant imperial  city  of  Augsburg  with  measuies  of  violence,  by  call 
lug  in  the  imperial  troops  and  keeping  the  gates  closed.  The  land- 
grave escaped.  This  act  caused  dismay  among  the  ranks  of  the 
Catholics,  for  a  war  could  not  be  risked  at  this  moment.  The  lioman- 
ists  changed  their  tactics  ;  they  conceded,  or  rather  fcigp.ed  to  con- 
cede ;  for  meanwhile  the  pope  had  declared  solemnly  that  he  would 
not  give  up  those  very  points.  The  Protestants  acknowledged  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  and  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  A  cry 
of  indignation  rose  among  the  princes,  and,  among  all,  among  the 
brave  citizens  of  Augsburg.  "  Rather  die  with  Jesus  Christ,"  they 
declared,  "  than  conquer  without  him  the  favor  of  the  whole  world. " 

At  this  critical  moment  Luther's  indignation  rose  to  a  holy  wrath, 
like  that  of  the  prophets  of  old.  "  I  understand,"  said  he  to  Melanch- 
thon,  "that  j'ou  have  begun  a  marvellous  work,  namely,  to  make 
Luther  and  the  pope  agreetogether  ;  but  the  pope  will  say  that  he 
will  not,  and  Luther  begs  to  be  excused.  Should  you,  however,  after 
all,  succeed  in  your  affair,  I  will  follow  your  example  and  make  an 
agreement  between  Christ  and  Belial.  Take  care  tliat  you  give  nf)t 
\ip  the  justification  by  faith  ;  that  is  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the 
woman  to  crush  the  serpent's  head.  Take  care  not  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  ;  they  will  soon  take  all.  In  short,  all 
your  negotiations  have  no  chance  of  success  unless  the  pope  will  re- 
iQOunce  papacy.  Is'ow,  mind,  if  you  mean  to  shut  up  that  glorious 
eagle,  the  gospel,  in  a  sack,  as  sure  as  Christ  lives  Lutlier  will  come 
to  deliver  that  eagle  with  might." 

But  Melanchthon  w^as  changed  ;  Ljither's  voice  had  lost  its  power 
over  him.  The  extreme  Protestant  views  maintained  in  a  declaration 
■which  Zwingle  had  delivered  to  the  emperor  disposed  him  to  cling 
fitili  more  toliome.  All  seemed  for  the  moment  lost  ;  but  Luther's 
faith  had  discerned  the  way  in  which  (^od  meant  to  save  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  and  had  said,  "Christ  lives;  he  who  has  vanquished 
the  violence  of  our  enemies  can  also  give  us  the  power  of  breaking 
through  their  artifices."  The  Romanists  fortunately  insisted  upon 
four  points— celibacy,  confession,  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
and  the  retaining  of  iirivate  masses.  Tliis  was  too  much  ;  the  con- 
ference separated.  The  Romanists  now  conceded  the  cup  and  the 
marriage  of  the  priests  ;  imt  they  would  not  give  up  the  private  masses 
nor  the  obligation  of  confession  and  penance  for  the  remission  of  sin, 
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and  required  an  acknowledgment  of  the  meritorious  character  of 
good  works.  Melauchtbon  stood  firm,  on  which  the  emperor  and 
Clement  played  out  their  last  card  ;  an  ecumenical  council  shou.d  be 
convened-  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Protestants  should  conform  to 
the  doctrine  and  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Charles  accompanied 
this  communication  with  the  most  insmting  threats  against  the  Prot- 
estant princes,  who  declined  to  negotiate,  and  declared  their  resolu- 
tion to  abide  bv  the  status  quo  of  Worms  until  the  council  should 
assemble.  Thc'emperor  indeed  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  princes 
to  quit  Auo-sburg,  but  the  elector  was  tirm  as  a  rock  ;  his  son  left  ihe 
town  on  the  12th  September.  Melanchthou  had  regained  his  courage 
and  sa<'-aoity.  When  Luther  heard  what  was  taking  place  he  raised 
his  voice  from  Coburi;  :  "  Depart  !  depart  !  even  if  it  must  be  with 
the  curse  of  pope  aud'empcror  upon  vou.  You  have  confessed  Jesus 
Christ  vou  have  offered  peace,  you  have  obeyed  the  emperor,  you 
have  supported  insults  of  every  kind,  you  have  withstood  blas- 
phemies •  now  I  will  encouiaffe  vou,  as  one  of  the  faithful  members 
of  Jesus  Ciu-ist.  He  is  making  ready  our  enemies  as  victims  for  the 
sacrifice  •  he  will  presentlv  consume  tiieir  pride  and  deliver  his  people.^ 
Yes,  iie  will  bring  us  safely  out  of  Babylon  and  her  burning  walls. 
Wlien  the  emperor  saw  that  tlie  elector  was  resolved  on  departing,  he 
communicated  to  the  five  princes  and  the  six  towns  (four  more  having 
ioined  since  Nuremberg  and  Keutlingen)  a  proposal  for  a  recess,  or 
definitive  decree  of  the'^diet— tliat  six  months  should  elapse  to  give 
time  for  an  arrangement  ;  and  meantime  Protestants  and  Catholics 
should  unite  in  a  common  attack  upon  the  Anabaptists  and  those  who 
denied  the  holy  sacrament,  the  Zwinglians  ;  but  the  Protestants  alike 
withstood  tlireats  and  fiattcnies  ;  and  the  elector  took  his  leave,  as 
he  had  announced,  on  the  2;^>d  September. 

The  aiitlior  of  tliis  article  cannot  agree  with  the  saying  of  the  clo- 
ciueut  historian  of  the  Reformation,  that  if  the  glorification  of  man 
>vas  the  purpose  and  end  of  Goil's  ways,  and  not  God's  glory  alone, 
one  must  wi<li  Luther  had  died  at  tlie  Wartburg.  We  have  seen 
that  it  was  he  who,  in  1524,  pacified  Wittemberg  and  Saxony  by  his 
rr-appearance,  and  achieved  wonders  as  a  practical  Keformer  ;  and  in 
ir)2r)  attempted,  jis  pacificator  of  Germany,  what  nobody  but  himseli 
,;niild  and  would  iiave  done.  But  whose  was  the  never-sliaken  mind  ? 
Wlio  among  tlie  German  tiieologians  and  Reformers  was  tlie  organ 
of  (iod  ami  of  the  German  nation  during  the  greater  part  of  the  mo- 
mentous diet  of  Augsburg?  Wiio  else  but  the  man  in  the  solitary 
tower  at  Coburg?  From  this  tinu;  forth,  however,  he  liad  nothing  letl 
lo  do  but  to  look  the  tragedy  in  the  faci;.  as  a  believer  in  (Jod  and  his 
kiii"-doiu  on  earth,  jiraying  and  i)reaching,  and  finally  lo  die  the  death 
of  a  faithful  and  hopefid  Christian  saint.  All  the  rest  is  patient. 
KulTerinir  marlvrdoiii.  ,      ,  i  ■  •  t 

Some' of  the  most  ])Owerful  Romanist  princes,  the  Archhisnop  ot 
Miiyence  at  their  head,  assured  the  elector  ou  his  departure  that  Ihejf 
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wovhi'i  novorjoin  llicrnippror  in  adopling  any  violent  inousiircs  acjainst 
him,  altliouiiii  the  brodier  of  tiio  aiclilii.slio]*  -loachini,  cloc  tor  of  Braii- 
denlnirsi;,  had  presumed  to  promise  in  liieir  name  that  they  would. 
Even  Ferdinand  said  some  civil  words.  But  wliy  ?  Simply  because 
(as  Charles  could  not  refrain  from  saying  in  his  wrath)  (he  emperor 
was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  resort  to  arms.  ''  Nothing  but  arma- 
ments will  have  any  effect,"  he  said.  Indeed,  lie  announced  this  as 
his  resolution  immediately  to  the  pope,  and  requested  liim  to  summon 
all  Christian  princes  to  assist  him.  The  ("atholic  league  was  signed 
on  the  IStli  October.  The  anti-reformatory  movement  was  begun 
in  the  town  of  Augsburg  itself.  The  answer  to  this  was  the  declara- 
tion of  sixteen  imperial  towns,  instead  of  si.x,  that  they  would  not 
grant  any  subsidies  against  the  Turks  so  long  as  the  ailairs  of  Ger- 
many remained  unsettled.  The  Zwinglian  and  Lutheran  towns  shook 
hands  ;  and  this  was  the  expression  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  whole 
German  nation,  only  priests,  pastors,  and  theologians  excepted.  The 
Protestant  dignitaries  declared  that  they  rejected  the  imperial  closing 
declaration,  as  the  emperor  had  no  right  to  command  in  matters  of 
faith.  Luther  was  the  organ  of  the  universal  feeling  of  the  German 
people,  wlien  he  exclaimed,  "  Our  enemies  do  not  till  ine  with  fear. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  shall  put  th(;m  down  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord. 
My  life  shall  be  their  executioner  ;  my  death  their  hell."  Indeed,  his 
work  was  accomplished  for  all  countries  and  for  all  ages.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  one  long  pang,  although  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  most- 
dreadful  calamity— the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  of  religion  which 
began  immediately  after  his  death.  He  wrote  an  address  to  the  Ger- 
man nation,  warning  them  not  to  yield  to  Rome,  and  not  to  trust 
any  negotiations;  "for,"  said  he,  "they  know  no  argument  but 
force.  Be  not  deceived  by  their  words  about  obedience  to  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  a  poor  erring  sinner  without  Christ  ;  not  the  Church 
but  Christ  is  the  faith."  The  cause  of  the  Reformation  made  prog- 
ress ;  the  Protestant  alliance,  begun  by  the  convention  of  Schmal 
kalden,  gained  new  members  ;  Denmark  acceded,  and  Joachim  II. 
became  as  stanch  a  defender  of  the  faith  of  his  mother  as  Joachim 
I.  had  been  its  violent  enemy.  As  Luther  had  prophesied,  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  popish  party  in  1541,  renewed  at  Ratisbon,  led  to 
no  result.  The  emperor,  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  lo44,  dared  no 
longer  refuse  to  the  Protestants  the  equal  right  which  they  claimed. 
The  Ronush  council  opened  at  Trent  in  1544,  and  its  first  proceeding 
was  to  read  the  pope's  anathema  against  the  Protestants. 

It  was  in  this  latter  period  (froin  15:59  to  154;!)  that  a  secret  letter 
of  advice,  drawn  up  by  Melanclithon,  was  given  by  Jjuther  and  his 
friends  to  the  landgrave  Philip  in  answer  to  his  "pressing  request 
(sanctioned  by  the  landgravine,  who  suffered  from  an  incurable  in- 
ward disorder)  to  deliver  him  from  the  sin  of  fornication,  by  allowing 
Jii7n  to  marry  a  lady  of  tlie  landgravine's  court.  After  the  masterly 
diecussioa  of  this  subject  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  *iii8  Vindication  of 
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Luther,  republished  (1855)  from  tlie  notes  to  his  Mission  of  the  Com- 
forter it  is  not  necessary,  least  of  all  to  English  readers,  to  enter  into 
details  in  order  to  prove' tlie  report  of  Bossuet  to  be  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods and  maliffuity.     We  limit,  therefore,  ourselves  to  stating  the 
decisive  fac°s>/'i  The  error  committed  in  this  secret  advice  by 
the  Reformers  was  a  perfectly  sincere  one;  it  arose  from  an  indis- 
tinct view  of  the  applicability  of  the  patnarcha    ordinances  and  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  admits  a  second  wife  legal  y,  as  mdeed  Moses  , 
himself  seems  to  have  had  two  wives  at  the  same  time.     Iso^  ,  as  the  I 
Reformers  could  not  show  an  express  abrogation  of  those  ord'Hances 
and  of  this  law.  tliev  were  led  into  this  sad  mistake.     Secondhj    1  heie 
.vas  in  their  advice  no  worldly  regard  whatever  as  to  any  benehls  and 
ad vautaoes  which  mi -ht  accrue  to  themselves  or  to  the  caiase  ot  the 
Reformation.     Tliev  knew  that  the  landgrave  had  his  whole  heart  in 
the  cause  of    the  Reformation,   and  bad  often  risked  his  lite  and 
states  for   it      TIdrdly.   When  in  1540  Phihp  divulged   the  secret, 
contrary  to  his  promise,  they  spoke  out  and  confessed  their  mistake, 
and  Melanchlhou  was  brought  by  his  grief  to  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
Vourthlv.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  Bucer  published 
in  1541   his  pamphlet  in  defence  of  polygamy  (under  the  iianie  of 
Hulderic  Neobulus).  Luther  pronounced  his  ju(igment  upon  the  book 
and  on  the  subject  in  the  following  solemn  words  :  "  He  who  desires 
mv  iud^^ment  upon  this  book,  let  him  hear.     Thus  says  Dr.  Martin 
Luliieronthe  book  of  Neobuhis :  He  who  follows  this  rogue  and 
book  and  thereupon  takes  more  than  one  wife,  and  means  that  this 
should  be  a  matter  of  right,  may  the  devil  bless  his  bath  in  the 
bottom  of  hell.     This,  God  be  praised,  I  well  know  how  to  maintain. 
Mucli  less  shall  Ihev  establish  the  law  that  a  man  may  sepa- 
iiite  himself  from  his  wife  rightfully,  when  she  has  not  already  sepa- 
rated lierself  by  open  adultery,  which  this  rogue  would  a  so  like  to 
teach  ••     We  possess  also  the  sketch  of  his  intended  full  reply  to 
Bucer's  book  ;  and  there  we  find  the  following  sentence  :    *  We  have 
already  shown  in  a  number  of  books  that  the  law  ot  Moses  does  not 
concern  us  and  that  we  are  not  to  look  to  the  examples  m  the  history 
of  the  saints,  raucii  less  of  the  kings,  to  their  faith,  and  to  OrOd  s 
commandments."  ,,.-...  . 

The  dark  side  of  this  latter  portion  of  Luther  s  life  i.s  his  contro- 
versy with  the  Reformed.  He  seemed  now  and  then  inclined  to  VicUl 
to  llicir  entreaties  for  a  union,  as  is  shown  by  his  letter  ot  lo.il  to 
Bnrer  of  Strasbiirg  ;  and  he  declared  his  sincere  wish  for  a  union  t<» 
tlie'landgrave.  in  15:54.  lie  does  not  think  the  work  ought  to  be  ine- 
cipitatefC  l>ut  he  prays  to  live  to  see  it  take  place.  1  he  concord  ol 
Wittemberg,  begun  by  Bucer  in  15:50,  whictii  left  it  just  po.ssi ble  to 
the  R.normed  not  K,  see  tlieir  view  of  tiie  sacrament  excluded,  has 
his  cordial  sympathy.  Finally,  on  th<;  17th  February,  b);5;,  h.;  wriled 
to  the  Burgomaster  (;f  lia^a,  .Inm.^s  Mryer,  m  terms  w  uch  excitea 
among  the  Swiss  the  hope  thul  he  would  give  up  his  exclusive  views. 
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Rut  whon  GCcolampadius  published  tlie  writings  of  Zwin^le  nftcr 
this  great  and  holy  man  iiad  died  a  i>atrint's  death  in  thc'^ljattki  of 
C  appel,  Luther  became  so  incenseil  that  he  wrote,  in  1544  two  years 
before  Ills  death,  the  most  violent  of  all  his  sacrament ary  treatises 
A  bfwvt  Contc'Sfiinn  rcspcrt/nr/  the  Lord'x  Supper. 

However,  his  last  word  ()n  his  death-bed  was  one  of  peace  He  is 
credibly  reported  to  have  said  toMelauchthon  in  the  course  of  a  dyine 
conycrs^ition,  "Dear  Philip,  I  confess  to  have  gone  too  far  in  the 
altair  of  the  sacrament." 

The  year  154()  began  with  unmistakable  indications  that  Charles 
was  now  ready  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

Luther  had  been  sulferlng  much  during  the  last  few  years  and  he 
felt  his  end  to  be  near  at  hand,  In  the  month  of  January,  1546,  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Eisieben  in  very  inclement  weather,  in  order 
to  restore  peace  in  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  ;  he  caught 
a  violent  cold  ;  preached  four  times  ;  and  took  all  the  time  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  conciliation.  On  the  17th  February  he  felt 
that  his  release  was  at  hand  ;  and  at  Eisieben,  where  he  was  born,  lie 
died,  in  faith  and  prayer,  on  the  following  day.  Nothing  can  be 
more  edifying  than  the  scene  presented  by  the  last  davs  of  Luther,  of 
which  we  have  the  most  authentic  and  detailed  accounts.  When 
dying  he  collected  his  last  strength  and  offered  np  the  followin"- 
prayer:  "Heavenly  Father,  eternal,  merciful  God,  thou  hast  re" 
vealed  to  me  thy  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  Him  I  have 
taught,  Ilim  I  have  confessed,  Iliiu  I  love  as  my  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer, whom  the  wicked  persecute,  dishonor,  and  reprove  Take 
my  poor  soul  up  to  thee  !"  Then  two  of  his  friends  put  to  him  the 
solemn  question,  "  Reverend  Father,  do  you  die  in  Christ  and  in  the 
doctrine  you  have  constantly  preached  ?"  He  answered  by  an  audi- 
ble and  joyful  "Yes;"  and  repeating  the  verse,  "Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  he  expired  peaceably,  without  a 
struggle,  on  the  18th  February,  154G,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 


SPIRITUAL  PORTRAIT  OF  LUTHER 
By  tho:mas  carltle. 


Luther's  birthplace  was  Eisleben  in  Saxony  ;  he  came  into  the 

world  there  on  the  10th  of  November,  1483.     It  was  an  accident  that 

cave  this  honor  to  Eisleben.     His  parents,  poor  mine-laborers  in  a 

villa'^e  of  that  res^ion,   named  ]\Iohra,  had    gone  to  the    Eisleben 

Winter-Fair  :  in  tlfe  tumult  of  this  scene  the  Frau  Luther  was  taken 

with  travail   found  refuiic  in  some  poor  iiouse  there,  and  the  boy  she 

bore  was  named  Maktix  Luther.     Strange  enough  to  reflect  upon 

it      This  poor  Frau  Luther,  she  had  sone  with  her  husband  to  make 

her  small  ir.ovchandisings  :  perhaps  to  sell  the  lock  of  yarn  she  had 

been  '^ninnin<^  to  buy  the  small  wintei-neccssancs  for  her  narrow  hut 

or  househokf;  in  the  wl.olc  world,  that  day,  there  was  not  a  more 

entirely  unimportant-looking  pair  of  people  than  this  mmer  and  his 

wife    "And  yet   what  were  all  emperors,  popes,  and  potentates,  in 

comparison?     There   was    born  here,  once  more,  a  mighty  man; 

who.se  li'dit  was  to  flame  as  the  beacon  over  Icjiig  centuries   and 

epochs  ot°  the  world;  the  whole  world  audits  history  was  waiting 

for  this  man.     It  is  strange,  it  is  great.     It  leads  us  back  to  another 

birth-hour    in  a  still  meaner  environment,  eighleen  hundred  years 

a"-o  -of  which  it  is  flt  that  we  say  notliing,  that  we  think  only  in 

sdenf*:    for  what  words  are  there!      The    age  of   miracles  past? 

The  Hire  nf  miracles  is  forever  here  !  .  ^         -i 

I  find  it  alloL'cther  suital)le  to  Luther's  function  in  this  earth,  and 

doubtless  wi.sejy  ordered  to  that  end  by  the  Providence  presiding 

over  him  and  us  and  all  things,  that  he  was  born  poor,  and  brought 

ui)  poor,  one  of  the  poorest  of  men.     Jle  had  to  beg,  as  the  scliool- 

ciiildren  in  those  times  did  ;  singing  for  alms  and  bread,  trom  door 

to  door.      Hard.ship,  riL'orous  necessity  was  the   poor  boy  s    coin- 

])anion  ■  no  man  nor  no  thinsr  would  i)Ut  on  a  fal.se  lace  to  tlalter 

Marliii  Luther.     Among  things,  not  among  the  shows  of  things,  had 

iic  to  "row      A  boy  of  rude  ligure.  yet  with   weak  health,  witli  his 

lartre  g'-<'<''iy   """l-    '"'l   ^'^  ''"   *''"'"'"y  "'"^  .^ensiliility,   he  sidlerei 

Kreutlv'.      Ihit  it  v.as  his  task   to  get  acquainted  witli   nahtioi,  and 

keep  acquainted  with  then),  at  whulcver  cost  :  his  task  was  to  bring 
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flie  wliolc  world  back  to  ^11115%  for  it  liad  dwelt  too  lonfj  with  scm- 
bianco  !  A  youth  nurscd-up  in  wintry  whirlwinds,  in  desolate  dark- 
ness and  diflleully,  that  he  may  step  forth  at  last  from  his  stormy 
Bcaudinavia,  stroni?  as  a  true  man,  as  a  cjod  :  a  Christian  Odin— "ii, 
right  Thor  once  more,  with  his  thnnder-liammer,  to  smite  asunder 
Uirly  enougli  Jii/uns  and  giant-monsters  ! 

Perhaps  the  turning  incident  of  his  life,  we  may  fancy,  was  that 
death  of  his  friend  Alexis,  by  lightning,  at  the  uate  of  Erfurt.  Luther 
liad  Strug-led  up  through  boyiiood,  better  and  worse  ;  displaying,  in 
spite  of  all  hindrances,  the  largest  intellect,  eager  to  learn  :  his  father, 
judging  doubtless  that  he  nught  promote  himself  in  the  world,  set 
him  upon  the  study  of  law.  This  was  the  patli  to  rise  ;  Luther, 
with  little  will  in  it  either  way,  had  consented  ;  he  was  now  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Alexis  and  he  had  been  to  see  the  old  Luther  people 
at  Mansfeld  ;  were  got  back  again  near  Erfurt,  when  a  thunderstorm 
came  on  ;  the  bolt  struck  Alexis,  he  fell  dead  at  Luther's  feet.  What 
is  this  life  of  ours  V— gone  in  a  moment,  I)urnt  up  like  a  scroll,  into 
the  blank  eternity  !  What  are  all  earthly  prefeiments,  chancellor- 
ships,  kingships?  They  lie  shrunk  together— there  I  The  earth 
has  opened  on  them  ;  in  a  moment  they  are  not,  and  eternity  is. 
Luther,  struck  to  the  heart,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  God,  and 
God's  service  alone.  In  spite  of  all  dissuasions  from  his  fatlier  and 
others,  he  became  a  monk  in  the  Augustine  convent  at  Erfurt. 

This  was  probably  the  first  light-point  in  the  history  of  Luther, 
his  purer  will  now  first  decisively  uttering  itself  ;  but,  for  the  pres- 
ent, it  was  still  as  one  light-point  in  an  element  all  of  darkness.  He 
says  he  was  a  pious  moiik,  ichhin  diifiommer  Mijvchgewesen ;  faith- 
fully, painfully  struggling  to  work  out  the  truth  of  this  high  act  of 
his  ;  but  it  was  to  liitle  pm-pose.  His  misery  had  not  lessened  ;  had 
rather,  as  it  were,  increased  into  infinitude.  The  drudgeries  he  had 
to  do,  as  novice  in  his  convent,  all  sorts  of  slave-work,  were  not  his 
grievance  :  the  deep  earnest  soul  of  tlie  man  had  fallen  into  all  man- 
ner of  black  scruples,  dubitations  ;  he  believed  himself  likely  to  die 
soon,  and  far  worse  than  die.  One  hears  with  a  new  interest  for  poor 
Luiher  that,  at  this  time,  he  lived  in  terror  of  the  unspeakable 
ndsery  ;  fancied  that  lie  was  doomed  to  eternal  reprobation.  Was  it 
not  the  humble  sincere  nature  of  the  man?  What  was  he,  that  he 
should  be  raised  to  heaven  !  He  that  had  known  only  misery,  and 
mean  slavery  :  the  n(;ws  was  too  blessed  to  be  credible.  It  could  not 
become  clear  to  him  how,  by  fasls,  vigils,  formalities  and  mass-work, 
'  a  man's  soul  could  be  saved.  He  fell  into  the  blackest  wretchedness  ; 
liad  to  wander  staggering  as  on  the  verge  of  bottomless  despair. 

It  must  liave  been  a  most  blessed  discovery,  that  of  an  old  Latin 
Biltle  which  lie  found  in  the  P^rfurt  Library  about  this  lime.  He 
liafl  never  seen  the  book  before.  It  taught  liim  another  lesson  than 
that  of  fasts  and  vigils.  A  brother  monk  too,  of  pious  experience, 
was  helpful.     Luther  learned  now  that  a  man  was  saved  not  by 
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mn-ing  masses,  but  by  tli.  infinite  grace  of  God  :  a  more  credible 
bvpothesis.  He  uraduuUv  got  himself  tounded  as  on  be  'ock  No 
W  mdcr  he  shonld  venerate  the  Bible,  which  had  brought  this  blessed 
he  n  to  him.  He  prized  it  as  the  AVord  of  the  Highest  must  be 
prized  fcv  such  a  man.  He  determined  to  hold  by  that  ;  as  through 
life  and  to  death  he  tirmly  did. 

This  then  is  his  deliverance  from  darkness,  bis  final  triumph  over 
darkness  what  we  call  his  conversion  ;  for  himself  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  epochs.  That  he  should  now  grow  daily  in  peace  and 
clearness  ;  that,  unfolding  now  the  great  talents  and  virtues  im- 
planted in  him,  he  should  rise  to  importance  in  his  convcn  ,  in  bis 
countrv  and  l)e  found  more  and  more  useful  lu  all  honest  business 
of  life "  is  a  natural  result.  He  was  seut  on  missions  by  his  Augus- 
tine O'rder,  as  a  man  of  talent  and  fidelity  fit  to  do  tl.eir  businesa 
well-  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Friedrich,  named  the  A\ ise,  a  truly 
wise  and  just  prince,  had  cast  his  eye  on  him  as  a  valuable  person  ; 
made  him  professor  in  his  new  University  of  ^\  ittenbe.g,  a  preadier 
too  at  Wittenberg  ;  in  both  which  capacities,  as  m  all  duties  he  did, 
this  Luther,  in  the  peaceable  sphere  of  common  life,  was  gaming 
more  and  more  esl(!em  with  all  good  men.  ,    .  ^ 

It  was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  that  he  first  saw  Rome  ;  bemg 
sent  thither,  as  I  said,  on  mission  from  his  convent  Pope  J  ulius 
the  Second  and  what  was  going  on  at  Rome,  must  have  nllecl  the 
mind  of  Luther  with  amazement.  He  had  come  as  to  the  bacred 
City  throne  of  God's  high-priest  on  earth  ;  and  he  found  it— wliat 
we  know  '  Many  thoughts  it  must  have  given  the  man  ;  many 
which  we  liave  no  record  of,  which  perhaps  he  did  not  himself  know 
iiow  to  utter.  This  Rome,  this  scene  of  false  priests,  clothed  not 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  but  in  far  other  vesture,  isfalM  :  but  what 
is  it  to  Luther  ?  A  mean  man  he,  how  shall  he  reform  a  world  ;■ 
That  was  far  from  his  thoughts.  An  humble,  solitary  man,  why 
should  he  at  all  ined  He  with  the  world?  It  was  the  task  of  quite 
liigher  nu-n  than  he.  His  business  was  to  guide  his  own  fooLsteps 
wisely  tiirough  liie  world.  Let  him  do  his  own  obscure  duty  in  it 
well  ;  the  rest,  horriljle  and   dismal  as  it  looks,  is  in  God's  hand,  not 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  wiiat  miirht  have  been  the  issue,  had  Roman 
poperv  happened  to  pass  tliis  Luther  by  ;  to  go  oii  hi  its  great 
wastcru!  orbit,  and  not  come  athwart  ids  little  path,  and  tureen  liim  to 
assault  it!  C"onceival)le  enough  that,  in  this  case,  he  might  have 
held  his  peace  about  the  abuses  of  Koine  ;  left  Providence,  and  (.od 
on  high,  to  deal  with  them  !  A  modest,  (piiet  man  ;  not  prompt  ha 
to  attaek  irreverently  persons  in  authority.  His  clear  task,  as  1  say 
was  to  do  his  own  duty;  to  walk  wisely  in  this  world  ol  con  useil 
wickedness  and  save  his  own  .soul  alive.  Hut  the  Roman  iiigli- 
prieslhooddid  come  athwart  him  :  afar  oil  at  Wittenberg  he,  Lutiier. 
could  not  get  lived  in  honesty  for  it  ;  he  remonstrated,  resibled,  cauw 
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to  extremity  ;  was  struck  at,  struck  ajrain,  and  so  it  came  to  wagei 
of  battle  between  them  !  This  is  worth  atteniling  to  in  Lutiier's  iiis- 
tory.  Perhaps  no  man  of  so  humlile,  iieaeeable  a  disposition  ever 
tilled  the  world  with  contention.  We  cannot  but  see  that  he  would 
have  loved  privacy,  cpiiet  diliireuce  in  the  shade  ;  that  it  was  agamst 
his  will  he  ever  became  a  notoriety.  Notoriety  :  wliat  would  ihat  do 
tor  him  ?  The  goal  of  his  march  through  this"  world  was  the  infinite 
heaven  ;  an  indubitable  goal  for  him  :  in  a  few  years  he  should 
t'itlier  have  attained  that,  or  lost  it  forever  !  We  will  say  nothing  at 
all,  I  think,  of  that  sorrovvfullest  of  theories,  of  its  beinir  some  mean 
shopkeeper  giudge,  of  the  Augustine  monk  against  the'Domiuican, 
that  first  kindled  the  wrath  of  Luther,  and  produced  the  Protestant 
Keformation.  We  will  say  to  the  people  who  maintain  it,  if  indeed 
any  such  exist  now  :  Get  tirst  into  the  sphere  of  tiioudit  bv  which  it 
is  so  much  as  possible  to  judge  of  Luther,  or  of  any  man  like  Lu- 
ther, otherwise  1  hau  distractedly  ;  we  may  then  begin  arguing  with  you. 
The  monk  Tetzel,  sent  out  carelessly  in  the  way  of  trade,  by  Leo 
Tenth— who  merely  wanted  to  raise  a  little  money,  and  for  the  rest 
seems  to  have  been  a  Pagan  rather  than  a  (Christian,  so  far  as  he  wag 
anything— arrived  at  Wittenlierg,  and  drove  his  scandalous  trade 
there.  Luther's  tiock  bought  indulgences  ;  in  the  confessional  of  Jiis 
(.'hurch,  people  pleaded  to  him  that  they  had  already  got  their  sins 
pardoned.  Luther,  if  he  would  not  be'  found  wanting  at  his  own 
post,  a  false  sluggard  and  coward  at  the  ^ery  centre  of  the  little  space 
of  ground  that  was  his  own  and  no  other  man's,  had  to  step  forth 
against  indulgences,  and  declare  aloud  that //(f?/ were  a  fiiliJity  and 
sorrowful  mockery,  Ihat  no  man's  sins  could  be  pardoned  by  them. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  whole  Reformation.  We  know  how  it 
went  ;  forward  from  this  tirst  public  challenge  of  Tetzel,  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  1517,  through  remonstrance  and  argument ; — spread- 
ing ever  wider,  rising  ever  higher  ;  till  it  became  unquenchable,  and 
enveloped  all  the  world.  Luther's  heart's  desire  was  to  have  this 
grief  and  other  griefs  amended  ;  his  thought  was  stdl  far  other  than 
that  of  introducing  separation  in  the  Church,  or  revolting  against  the 
pope,  father  of  Christendom.  The  elegant  pagan  pope  cared  liltle 
about  tills  monk  and  his  doctrines  ;  wished  however  to  have  done 
with  the  noise  of  him  :  in  a  space  of  some  three  years,  having  tried 
various  softer  methods,  he  thought  good  to  end  it  hy  fire.  He  dooms 
the  monk's  writings  to  be  burnt  by  tlie  hangman,  and  his  body  to  be 
sent  bound  to  Home— probably  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  was  the 
way  they  had  ended  with  Huss,  with  Jerome,  the  century  before.  A 
ehort  argument,  fire.  Poor  IIuss  :  he  came  to  that  Constance  Coun- 
cil with  all  imaginable  promises  and  safe-conducts  ;  an  earnest,  not 
rebellious  kind  of  man:  they  laid  him  instantly  in  a  stone  dungeon 
"  three  feet  wide,  six  feet  high,  seven  feet  long  ;"  iiirnt  the  true 
voice  of  him  out  of  this  world  ;  choked  it  in  timoke  and  fire.  Thai 
was  not  well  done  1 
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I,  for  one,  pardon  Luther  for  now  altogether  revolting  against  the 
pope.  The  elegant  pagan,  by  this  fire-decree  of  his,  had  kindled 
into  nolile  just  wrath  the  bravest  heart  then  living  in  this  world. 
The  bravest,  if  also  one  of  the  humblest,  peaceablest  ;  it  was  now 
kindled.  These  words  of  mine,  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  aim. 
ing  faithfully,  as  human  inability  would  allow,  to  promote  God's 
truth  on  earth,  and  .save  men's  souls,  you,  God's  vicegerent  on 
earth,  answer  them  by  the  hanirraan  and  fire  ?  You  will  burn  mo 
and  them,  for  answer  to  the  God's  message  they  strove  to  bring  you? 
Toil  are  not  God's  vicegerent  ;  you  are  another's  than  his,  I  think  ! 
I  take  your  bull,  as  an  emparchmented  lie,  and  burn  it.  You  will 
do  what  you  see  good  next  :  this  is  what  I  do. — It  was  on  the  10th 
of  December,  1520,  three  j^ears  after  the  beginning  of  the  business, 
that  Luther  "  with  a  great  concourse  of  people,"  took  tliis  indignant 
step  of  burning  the  pope's  fire-decree  "  at  the  Elster-Gale  of  Witten, 
berg."  "Wittenberg  looked  on  "  with  shoutings  ;"'  the  whole  world 
was  looking  on.  The  pope  should  not  have  provoked  that  "  shout !" 
It  was  the  shout  of  the  awakening  of  nations.  The  quiet  German 
heart,  modest,  patient  of  much,  had  at  leu^jth  got  more  than  it 
could  bear.  Formulism,  pagan  popism,  and  other  falsehood  and 
corrupt  semblance  had  ruled  long  enough  :  and  here  once  more  was 
a  man  found  who  durst  tell  all  men  that  God's  world  stood  not  on 
semblances  but  on  realities  ;  that  life  was  a  truth,  and  not  a  lie  ! 

At  bottom,  as  was  said  above,  we  are  to  consider  Luther  as  a  proph- 
et idol-breaker  ;  u  bringer-back  of  men  to  reality.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  great  men  and  teachers.  Mahomet  .said,  These  idols  of  yours 
are  wood  ;  you  put  wax  and  oil  on  them,  the  flios  stick  on  them, 
tiiey  are  not  God,  I  tell  .you,  they  are  black  wood  !  Luther  said  to 
the  pope.  This  thing  of  yours  that  you  call  a  pardon  of  sins,  it  is  a 
bit  of  rag-paper  with  ink.  It  is  nothing  else  ;  it,  and  so  much  like 
it,  is  nothing  else.  God  alone  can  pardon  .sins.  Popcsliip,  spirit- 
ual fatherhood  of  God's  Church,  is  that  a  vain  semblance,  of  clolh 
and  parchment  ?  It  is  an  awful  fact.  God's  Church  is  not  a 
seniljlance,  lieaven  and  hell  are  not  semblances.  I  .stand  on  this, 
since  you  drive  me  to  it.  Standing  on  this,  I,  a  poor  German  monk 
am  stronger  than  you  all.  I  stand  solitary,  friendless,  but  on  God's 
truth  ;  you  witii  your  tiara'^,  triple-hats,  with  your  treasuries  and 
armories,  Ihumlers  spiritual  and  temporal,  stand  on  the  devil's  lie, 
anil  are  not  so  strong  ! 

The  Diet  of  Worms,  Luther's  appearance  there  on  the  ITlh  of 
April,  1.121,  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  scene  in  modern  Eu- 
ropean iii.story  ;  the  jjoint,  indeed,  from  wliich  the  whole  suij.sequent 
history  of  civilization  takes  its  rise.  After  multiplied  negotiations, 
disputations,  it  had  f;ome  to  this.  The  young  Emperor  (Miarles 
Fifth,  v/ilii  ail  the  princes  r)f  Germany,  papal  niuuios,  dignitaries 
apiiitual  and  temporal,  are  asseml)ied  there  :  J.,uther  is  to  appc^ar  and 
answer  for  himself,  whether  he  will  recant  or  not.     The  world'.s 
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pomp  and  pmvcr  sils  Ihero  on  this  liand  :  on  that,  stands  np  for 
(iod's  truth,  one  niiin,  the  pt)or  nuner  Hans  Lntlier's  son.  J^'i'ieiidH 
had  romindixl  liim  of  Ihiss,  advised  him  not  tfl  go  ;  he  wouhl  not  be 
advised.  A  huirc  company  of  friends  rode  out  to  meet  him,  witu 
still  more  earnest  warnings  ;  he  answered,  "  Were  there  as  many 
devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  roof -tiles,  I  would  on."  The  people, 
on  the  morrow,  as  he  went  to  the  h;dl  of  rlie  diet,  crovvdcd  the  win- 
dows and  housetops,  some  of  them  calling  out  to  him,  in  solemn 
words,  not  to  recant  :  "  Whosoever  denieth  me  before  men  !"  they 
cried  to  hitn — as  in  a  kind  of  solemn  petition  and  adjuration.  Was 
it  not  in  reality  our  {jctition  too,  the  petition  of  the  whole  world, 
lying  in  dark  bondage  of  soul,  paralyzed  luider  a  black  spectral  night- 
marc  and  triple-hatted  chimera,  calling  itself  father  in  God,  and  wluit 
not  :  "  Free  us  ;  it  rests  with  thee  ;  desert  us  not  !"  Luther  did  not 
desert  us.  His  speech,  of  two  hours,  distinguished  itself  by  its  re- 
spectful, wise  and  honest  tone  ;  submissive  to  whatsoever  could  law- 
fully claim  submission,  not  sulimissive  to  any  more  than  that.  Ilis 
writings,  he  said,  were  partly  his  own,  partly  derived  from  the 
Word  of  God.  As  to  what  was  his  own,  human  intirmity  entered 
into  it  ;  unguarded  anger,  blindness,  many  things  doubtless  which  it 
were  a  blessing  for  him  could  he  abolish  altogether.  But  as  to  whiit 
stood  on  sound  truth  and  the  Word  of  God,  he  could  not  recant  it. 
How  could  he  ?  "  Confute  me,"  he  concluded,  "  by  proofs  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  else  by  plain  just  argimients  :  I  cannot  recant  otherwise. 
For  it  is  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  do  aught  against  conscience. 
Here  stand  I  ;  I  can  do  no  other  :  God  assist  me  !" — It  is,  as  we  say, 
the  greatest  moment  in  the  modern  history  of  men.  Engli.sh  Puri- 
tanism, England  and  its  Parliaments,  Americas,  and  vast  work  these 
two  centuries  ;  French  Revolution,  Europe  and  its  work  everywhere 
at  present  :  the  germ  of  it  all  lay  there  :  liad  Luther  in  that  moment 
done  other,  it  IkuI  all  been  otherwise  !  The  European  world  was 
asking  him  :  Am  I  to  sink  ever  lower  into  falsehood,  stagnant  putres- 
cence, loathsome  accursed  deatli  ;  or,  with  whatever  paroxysm,  to 
cast  the  falsehoods  out  of  me,  and  be  cured  and  live  ? 

Great  wars,  contentions  and  disunion  followed  out  of  this  Refor- 
mation ;  which  last  down  to  our  day,  and  are  yet  far  from  ended. 
Great  talk  and  crimination  has  been  made  about  these.  They  are 
lamentable,  undenial)le  ;  but  after  all,  what  has  Luther  or  his  cause 
to  do  with  them  ?  It  seems  strange  reasoning  to  charge  the  Refor- 
mation with  all  this.  AVhen  Hercules  turned  the  purifying  river  into 
King  Augeas's  stables,  I  have  no  doubt  the  confusion  tliat  resulted 
was  considerable  all  around  ;  but  I  think  it  was  not  Hercules's 
blame  ;  it  was  some  other's  blame  !  The  Reformation  might  bring 
what  results  it  liked  when  it  came,  but  the  Reformation  simply  could 
not  lielp  coming.  To  all  popes  and  popes'  advocates,  expostulat- 
ing, lamenting  and  accusing,  the  answer  of  the  world  is  :  Once  for 
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all,  5'our  popehood  has  become  untrue.  No  matter  how  good  it  was, 
how  good  you  say  it  is,  we  camiot  believe  it  ;  the  light  of  our  whole 
mind,  given  us  to  walk  by  from  heaven  above,  finds  it  henceforth  a 
thing  unbelievable.  We  will  not  believe  it,  we  will  not  try  to  be- 
lieve'it — we  dare  not  !  The  thing  is  untrue  ;  we  were  traitors  against 
the  Giver  of  all  truth,  if  we  durst  pretend  to  think  it  true.  Away 
with  it  ;  let  whatsoever  likes  come  in  the  place  of  it  ;  with  it  we 
,can  have  no  farther  trade  !  Lulher  and  his  Protestantism  is  not  re- 
j sponsible  for  wars  ;  the  false  simulacra  that  forced  him  to  protest, 
tliey  are  responsible.  Luther  did  what  every  man  that  God  has 
made  has  not  only  the  right,  but  lies  under  the  sacred  duty  to  do  : 
answered  a  falsehood  when  it  questioned  him,  Dost  thou  believe 
nie  ?— Xo  : — At  what  cost  soever,  without  counting  of  costs,  this 
thing  l)ehove<i  to  be  done.  Union,  organization  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial, a  far  nobler  than  any  popedom  or  feudalism  in  their  truest  days, 
I  never  doul)t,  is  coming  for  the  world  ;  sure  to  come.  But  on  fact 
alone,  not  on  semblance  and  simulacrum,  will  it  be  able  either  to 
come,  or  to  stand  when  come.  With  union  grounded  on  falsehood 
and  ordering  us  to  speak  and  act  lies,  we  will  not  have  anything  to 
do.  Peace?  A  brutal  lethargy  is  peaceable,  the  noisome  grave  is 
peaceable.     We  hope  for  a  living  peace,  not  a  dead  one  ! 

And  yet,  in  prizing  justly  the  indispensable  blessings  of  the  new, 
let  us  not  be  unjust  to  tiie  old.  The  old  was  true,  if  it  no  longer  is. 
In  Dante's  days  it  needed  no  sophistry,  self- blinding  or  other  dis- 
honesty, to  get'itself  reckoned  true.  It  was  good  then  ;  nay  there  is 
in  the  soul  of  it  a  deathless  good.  The  cry  of  "  No  Popery,"  is  fool- 
ish enough  in  these  days.  The  speculation  that  popery  is  on  the  in- 
crease, building  new  chapels,  and  so  forth,  may  pass  for  one  of  the 
i(llest  ever  started.  Very  curious  :  to  count  up  a  few  popish  chapels, 
listen  to  a  few  Protestant  logie-choppings— to  much  dull-droning 
drowsy  inanity  that  still  calls'itself  Protestant,  and  say  :  See,  Prot- 
estantism h  dead  ;  Popism  is  more  alive  than  it,  will  be  alive  after 
it  I — Drowsy  inanities,  not  a  few,  that  call  themselves  Protestant  are 
dead  ;  but  P/fj(eitktn(i.sm  has  not  died  yet,  that  I  hear  of  !  Protes- 
tantism, if  we  will  look,  has  in  these  days  produced  its  Goethe,  its 
Napoleon;  German  Ijilerature,  and  the  French  Revolution;  rather 
cousiderai)le  signs  of  life  !  Nay,  at  bottom,  what  else  is  alive  bat 
Protestantism  V  Tiie  life  of  most  else  that  one  meets  is  a  galvanic 
one  merely — not  a  pleasant,  not  a  lasting  sort  of  life  ! 

Popery  can  build  new  chapels  ;  weh-ome  to  do  so,  to  all  lengths. 
Popery  cannot  come  back,  any  more  tiian  paganism  can — whk/t,  also 
still  lingers  in  some  countries.  J5ut,  indeed,  it  is  with  these  tilings, 
as  with  the  ebbing  of  the  sea  :  you  look  at  the  waves  oscillating 
hillicr,  thither  on  liie  beach  ;  for  mi/iu/rti  you  cannot  tell  how  it  is 
going  ;  look  in  half  an  hour  where  it  is — look  in  half  a  century  where 
your  popehood  is  !  Alas,  would  there  were  no  greater  danger  to  our 
Europe  than  the  poor  old  pope'a  revival  !     Thor  may  as  soon  try  to 
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revive. — And  withal  this  oscillation  lias  a  meaning.  The  poor  old 
popchood  will  not  die  away  eutirelj^  as  Thor  has  done,  for  some 
time  yet ;  nor  ought  it.  We  may  say,  the  old  never  dies  till  this  hap- 
pen, "till  all  the  soul  of  good  that  was  in  it  have  got  itself  transfused 
into  tlic  practieiil  new.  While  a  good  work  remains  capable  of  being 
done  by  the  Koniish  form  ;  or,  what  is  inclusive  of  all,  while  apioi/s 
life  remains  capable  of  being  led  by  it,  just  so  long,  if  we  consider, 
Avill  tiiis  or  the  other  human  soul  adopt  it,  go  about  as  a  living  wit- 
ness of  it.  So  long  it  will  obtrude  itself  on  the  eye  of  us  who  reject 
it,  till  we  in  our  practice  too  liave  appropriated  whatsoever  of  truth 
was  in  it.  Then,  but  also  not  till  then,  it  will  have  no  charm  more 
for  any  man.  It  lasts  here  for  u  purpose.  Let  it  last  as  long  as  it 
can. 

Of  Luther  I  will  add  now,  in  reference  to  all  these  wars  and  blood- 
shed, the  noticeable  fact  that  none  of  them  began  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued living.  The  controversy  did  not  get  to  fighting  so  long  as  he 
was  there.  To  me  it  is  proof  of  his  greatness  in  all  senses,  this  fact. 
How  seldom  do  we  tind  a  man  that  has  stirred  up  some  vast  commo- 
tion, who  does  not  himself  perish,  swept  away  in  it  !  Such  is  the 
usual  course  of  revolutionists.  Luther  continued,  in  a  good  degree, 
sovereign  of  this  greatest  revolution  ;  all  Protestants,  of  what  rank  or 
function  soever,  looking  much  to  him  for  guidance  :  and  he  held  it 
peaceable,  continued  firm  at  the  centre  of  if.  A  man  to  do  this  must 
have  a  kingly  faculty  :  he  must  have  fiie  gift  to  discern  at  all  turns 
where  tlie  "true  heart  of  the  matter  lies,  and  to  plant  himself  cour- 
ageously on  that,  as  a  strong  true  man,  that  other  true  men  may  rally 
round  him  there.  He  will  not  continue  leader  of  men  otherwise. 
Luther's  clear  deep  force  of  judgment,  his  force  of  all  sorts,  of 
silence,  of  tolerance  and  moderation,  among  others,  are  very  notable 
in  these  circumstances. 

Tolerance,  I  say  ;  a  very  genuine  kind  of  tolerance  :  he  distin- 
guishes what  is  essential  and" what  is  not  ;  the  unessential  may  go 
very  much  as  it  will.  A  complaiut  comes  to  liim  that  such  and  stich 
a  Reformed  preacher  "  will  not  preach  without  a  cassock."  Well, 
answers  Luther,  what  harm  will  a  cassock  do  the  man?  "  Let  him 
have  a  cassock  to  preach  in  ;  let  him  have  three  cassocks  if  lie  find 
benefit  in  them!"  His  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Carlstadt's  wild 
image -breaking  ;  of  the  Anabaptists  ;  of  the  Peasants'  War,  shows  a 
noble  strength,  very  different  from  spasmodic  violence.  With  sure 
prompt  insrght  he  discriniinat.'S  what  is  what:  a  stiong  just  man, 
he  .speaks  forth  what  is  the  wise  course,  ami  all  men  follow  him  in 
that.  Luther's  written  w(^rks  give  similar  testimony  of  him.  The 
dialect  of  these  speculations  is  now  grown  obsolete  for  us  ;  but  one 
.still  reads  tliem  with  a  singular  attraction.  And  indeed  the  mere 
grammatical  diction  is  still  legible  enougli  ;  Luther's  merit  in  liter- 
ary history  is  of  the  greatest ;  his  dialect  became  the  language  of  all 
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writing.  They  are  not  well  written,  these  four-and-twenty  quartos 
of  his  T  written  hastily,  with  quite  other  than  literary  objects.  But 
in  no  books  have  I  found  a  more  robust,  genuine,  I  will  say  noble 
faculty  of  a  man  than  in  these.  A  rugged  honesty,  homeliness, 
simplicity  ;  a  nigged  sterling  sense  and  strength.  lie  flashes  out 
illumination  from  him  ;  his  smiting  idiomatic  phrases  seem  to  cleave 
into  the  very  secret  of  the  matter.  Good  humor  too,  nay  tender 
affection,  nobleness,  and  depth  ;  this  man  could  have  been  a  poet 
too  !  He  had  to  loork  an  epic  poem,  not  write  one.  I  call  him  a 
great  thinker  ;   as  indeed  his  greatness  of   heart  already  betokens 

Richter  says  of  Luther's  words,  "his  words  are  half  battles." 
They  may  be  called  so.  The  essential  quality  of  hira  was,  that  he 
could  fight  and  conquer  ;  that  he  was  a  right  piece  of  human  valor. 
No  more  valiant  man,  no  mortal  heart  to  be  called  brawr,  that  one 
has  record  of,  ever  lived  in  that  Teutonic  kindred,  whose  character  is 
valor.  His  defiance  of  the  "  devils"  in  Worms  was  not  a  mere  boast, 
as  the  like  might  be  if  now  spoken.  It  was  a  faith  of  Luther's  that 
there  were  devils,  sointual  denizens  of  the  pit,  continually  besetting 
men.  :\Iany  times,'in  his  writings,  this  turns  up  ;  and  a  most  small 
sneer  has  been  grounded  on  it  by  some.  In  the  room  of  the  Wart- 
burg  where  he  sat  translating  the  Bible,  they  still  show  you  a  black 
spot  on  the  wall  ;  the  strange  memorial  of  one  of  these  conflicts. 
Luther  sat  translating  one  of  the  Psalms  ;  he  was  worn  down  with 
long  labor,  with  sickness,  abstinence  from  food  :  there  rose  before 
him  some  hideous  indefinable  image,  which  he  took  for  the  evil  one, 
to  forbid  Ids  work  :  Luther  started  up,  with  fiend-defiance  ;  flung 
his  inkstand  at  the  spectre,  and  it  disappeared.  The  spot  still  re- 
mains there  ;  a  curious  monument  of  several  things.  Any  apothe- 
cary's apprentice  can  now  tell  us  what  we  are  to  think  of  this  appa- 
rition, in  a  scientific  sense  :  but  the  man's  lieart  that  dare  rise  de- 
fiant, face  to  face,  against  hell  itself,  can  give  no  higher  proof  of  fear- 
lessness. The  thing  he  will  quail  before  exists  not  on  this  earth  or 
under  it.— Fearless  enough!  "The  devil  is  aware,"  writes  he  on 
one  occasion,  "  that  tliis  does  not  proceed  out  of  fear  in  me.  I  have 
seen  and  defied  innumerable  devils.  Duke  George,"  of  Leipzig,  a 
great  enemy  of  his,  "  Duke  George  is  not  equal  to  one  devil"— far 
short  of  a  devil  !  "  If  I  had  busine.ss  at  Leipzig,  I  would  ride  into 
Leipzig,  though  it  rained  Duku  Georges  for  nine  days  running." 
What  a  reservoir  of  dukes  to  ride  into  I 

At  the  same  time,  they  err  greatly  who  imagine  that  this  man  s 
courage  was  ferocitv,  m'ere  coarse  disobedient  obstinacy  and  sav- 
agery, as  manv  do.  "  Far  from  that.  TIhtc  may  l)e  an  absence  of 
fear  which  aris'es  from  the  altsence  of  thought  or  all'eetion,  from  tiie 
presence  of  liatred  and  stupid  fury.  We  do  not  value  the  courage  of 
llx;  tiger  liighly  !  With  Liillier  it  was  far  otherwise  ;  no  accusatinn 
could  Jx;  more  unjust  than  this  of  mere  ferocious  violence  brought 
A.n.-20 
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against  liim.  A  most  gentle  heart  withal,  full  of  pity  and  love,  as 
indeed  the  truly  valiant  heart  ever  is.  The  tiger  before  a  Mronger 
foe — Hies  :  the  tiger  is  not  what  we  call  valiant,  only  tierce  and  cruel. 
I  know  few  things  more  touching  than  those  soft  breathings  of 
affection,  soft  as  a  child's  or  a  mother's,  in  this  great  wild  heart  of 
Luther.  So  honest,  unadulterated  with  any  cant  ;  homel3%  rude  in 
their  utterance  ;  pure  as  water  welling  from"  the  rock.  What,  in  fact, 
■was  all  that  downpressed  mood  of  despair  and  reprobation,  which 
we  saw  in  his  youth,  but  tbe  outcome  of  pre-eminent  thoughtful 
gentleness,  affections  too  keen  and  fine  ?  It  is  the  course  such  men 
as  the  poor  poet  Cowper  fall  into.  Luther  to  a  slight  observer  might 
have  seemed  a  timid,  weak  man  ;  modesty,  affectionate  shrinkhig 
tenderness  the  chief  distmction  of  him.  It  is  a  noble  valor  which  is 
roused  in  a  heart  like  this,  once  stirred  up  into  defiance,  all  kindled 
into  a  heavenly  blase. 

In  Luther's  Table-Talk,  a  posthumous  book  of  anecdotes  and  say- 
ings collected  by  his  friends,  the  most  interesting  now  of  nil  the 
books  proceeding  from  him,  ve  have  many  beautiful  unconscious 
displays  of  the  man,  and  what  sort  of  nature  he  had.  His  behavior 
at  the  death-bed  of  his  little  daughter,  so  still,  so  great  and  loving,  is 
among  the  most  affecting  things.  He  is  resigned  that  his  little  Mag- 
dalene should  die,  j'et  longs  inexpressibly  that  she  might  live  ; — fol- 
lows in  awe-struck  thought  the  flight  of  her  little  sourthrough  those 
unknown  realms.  Awe-struck  ;  most  heartfelt,  we  can  see  ;  and 
sincere — for  after  all  dogmatic  creeds  and  articles,  he  feels  what 
nothing  it  is  that  we  know,  or  can  know  :  his  little  Magdalene  shall 
be  with  God,  as  God  wills  ;  for  Luther  too  that  is  all  :  Mam  is  r.ll. 

Once  he  looks  out  from  his  solitary  Patmos,  the  Castle  of  Coburg, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  :  the  great  vault  of  immensity,  long  flights 
of  clouds  sailing  through  it — dumb,  gaunt,  huge  : — who  supports  all 
that  ?  "  None  ever  saw  the  pillars  of  it  ;  yet  it  is  supported."  God 
supports  it.  We  must  know  that  God  is  great,  that  God  is  good  ; 
and  trust  where  we  cannot  see.  — Returning  home  from  Leipzig  once, 
he  is  struck  by  the  l)eauty  of  the  harvest-fields  :  How  it  stands,  that 
golden  yellow  corn,  on  its  fair  taper  stem,  its  golden  head  bent,  all 
rich  and  waving  there — the  meek  eartb,  at  God's  kind  bidding,  has 
produced  it  once  again  ;  the  bread  of  man  !  In  the  garden  at  Witten- 
berg one  evening  at  sunset,  a  little  bird  has  perched  for  the  night. 
That  little  bird,  says  Luther,  above  it  arc  the  stars  and  deep  heaven 
of  worlds  ;  yet  it  has  folded  its  little  wings  ;  gone  trustfully  to  rest 
there  as  in  its  home;  the  Miiker  of  it  has  given  it  too  a  home  ! — 
Neither  are  mulhful  turns  wanting  :  there  is  a  great  free  human 
heart  in  this  man.  The  common  speech  jf  him  has  a  rugged  noble- 
ness, idiomatic,  expressive,  genuine  ;  gleams  here  and  there  with 
beautiful  poetic  tints.  One  feels  him  to  be  a  great  brother  man.  His 
love  of  music,  indeed,  is  not  this,  as  it  were,  the  summary  of  all  these 
affections  in  him?    Many  a  wild  unutterability  he  spoke  foith  from 
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him  ia  the  tones  of  his  flute.  Tlie  devils  fled  from  his  flute,  he  says. 
Death-detiance  on  tiie  oue  hand,  and  such  love  of  music  on  the 
other  ;  I  could  call  tliese  the  two  opposite  poles  of  a  great  soul  ;  be- 
tween these  two  all  great  things  had  room. 

Luther's  face  is  to  me  expressive  of  him-;  in  Kranach's  best  por- 
traits I  find  the  true  Luther.  A  rude,  plebeian  face  ;  with  its  huge 
crag-Uke  brows  and  bones,  the  emblem  of  rugged  energy  ;  at  tirst, 
almost  H  repulsive  face.  Yet  m  the  eyes  especially  there  is  a  wild 
silent  sorrow  ;  an  unnamable  melancholy,  the  element  of  all  gentle 
and  tine  affections  ;  giving  to  the  rest  the  true  stamp  of  nobleness. 
Laughter  was  in  this  Luther,  as  we  said  ;  but  tears  also  were  there. 
Tears  also  were  appointed  him  ;  tears  and  hard  toil.  The  basis  of  his 
life  was  sadness,  earnestness.  Li  his  latter  days,  after  all  triumphs 
and  victories,  he  expresses  himself  heartily  wear}'  of  living  ;  he  cou- 
Biders  tliat  God  alone  can  and  wi'l  regulate  the  course  things  are 
taking,  and  that  perhaps  the  day  of  judgment  is  not  f:ir.  As  for 
)iim,  he  longs  for  one  thing  ;  that  God  would  release  him  from  his 
labor,  and  let  him  depart  and  be  at  rest.  They  uuderstand  little  of 
the  man  who  cite  this  in  fZ/«credit  of  him  I — I  will  call  this  Luther  a 
true  great  man  ;  great  in  intellect,  in  courage,  affection  and  integrity  ; 
one  of  our  most  lovable  and  precious  men.  Great,  not  as  a  hewn 
obelisk  ;  but  as  an  Alpine  mountain — so  simple,  honest,  spontaneous. 
not  setting  up  to  be  great  at  all  ;  there  for  quite  another  purpose  than 
being  great !  Ah  ye.s,  unsubduable  granite,  piercing  far  and  wide 
into  the  heavens  ;  "yet  in  the  clefts  of  it  fountains,  green  beautiful 
valleys  with  flowers  !  A  right  spiritual  hero  and  prophet  ;  once 
more,  a  true  son  of  nature  and  fact,  for  whom  these  centuries,  and 
many  that  are  to  come  yet,  will  be  thankful  to  heaven. 


THB  BHB. 
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If  another  Homer  were  to  arise,  and  if  the  poet  were  to  seek  an- 
other  Helen  for  the  sul)ject  of  a  modern  epic  of  war,  religion,  and 
love,  he  would  beyond  ail  find  her  in  3Iary  Stuart,  the  most  beauti- 
ful, the  weakest,  the  most  attractive  and  most  attracted  of  women, 
raising  around  her,  by  her  irresistible  fascinations,  a  wiiirlwiud  of 
love,  ambition,  and  jealousy,  in  which  her  lovers  became,  each  in  his 
turn,  the  motive,  the  instrument,  and  Ihi^  victim  of  a  crime  ;  leaving, 
like  the  Greek  Helen,  the  arms  of  a  murdered  husband  for  those  of 
Ids  murderer  ;  sowing  the  seeds  of  interueciue,  religious,  and  foreign 
war  at  every  step,  and  closing  by  a  saintly  death  the  life  of  a  Clytem- 
uestra  ;  leaving  behind  her  indisliuct  memories  exaggerated  equally 
by  Protestant  and  Catholic  parties,  the  former  interested  in  condemn- 
ing her  for  all,  the  latter  in  absolving  her  from  all,  as  if  the  same 
factions  who  had  fought  for  her  during  her  life  had  resolved  to  con 
tinue  the  combat  after  her  death  !     Such  was  Mary  Stuart. 

That  which  a  new  Homer  has  not  yet  done  in  poetry,  a  sympathetic 
historian,  M.  Dargaud,  eulightenetl  by  the  researches  of  other  learned 
writers,  has  recently  achieved  in  his  history  of  the  Queeu  of  Scots. 
It  is  from  tlie  extremely  interesting  documents  collected  by  M.  Dar- 
gaud that  we  shall  no\v  recompose — tliough  frequently  in  a  different 
epirit— that  fair  Hgure,  and  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  u  great  picture. 

n. 

Mart  Stuaiit  was  the  only  daughter  of  James  V.,  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  Marie  de  Ijoriaine.  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  (iuise.  She 
was  born  in  Scotland  on  tlie  Ttli  December,  l.Vl'2.  Her  father  was  one 
of  lluwe  adventin-ous,  romantic,  gidlant,  and  poetic  chanuters  who 
leave  l)ehind  tiiem  i)opular  traditions  of  liravery  and  of  licentiousness 
in  the  iniaginiition  of  their  country,  like  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  H(t  mother  possessed  lliat  genius,  at  once  grave,  aml)itiou3, 
and  sectarian,  wiiicii  distinguished  llie  princes  of  tin;  House  of  Guise, 
tho.se  true  Maccabees  of  Po|)ery  on  this  side  the  Alps. 

James  V.  died  young,  prophesying  a  mournful  destiny  for  his 
duughter,  yet  in  her  cradle.     This  prophecy  was  suggested  by  hU 
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mis2;ivings  regarding  the  fate  of  a  child,  deliveral  up,  during  a  long 
minority,  to  the  contentions  of  a  small  kingdom  torn  l)y  feudal  nud 
pi-iestly  factious  and  coveted  by  a  neighbor  8o  powerful  as  Enghuul. 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  had  already  embittered  their  disseU' 
sions  with  the  fanaticism  of  two  hostile  religions  defying  each  other 
face  to  face.  The  dying  king  had,  after  long  hesitation,  adopted  tho 
Catholic  policy  and' proscribed  the  Puritans.  I\I.  Dargaud  sees  iu 
this  policy  of  James  V.  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Scotland  and  of  the 
misfortunes  of  u\Iary,  and  at  tirst  sight  we  Avere  tempted  to  think  an 
he  does.  After  a  closer  view,  however,  and  on  a  consideration  of 
the  general  political  situation  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  of 
Scotland,  perhaps  the  Catholic  party  adopted  by  tlie  kmg  might  have 
been  safest  for  that  country,  if,  indeed,  Scotland  could  have  been 
saved  by  state  measures.  It  was  not  the  Catholicism  of  Mary  Stuart 
that  proved  fatal  to  Scotland  ;  it  was  her  youth,  her  levity,  her  loves, 
jiud  her  faults. 

Hi. 

WnERE,  in  fact,  Jay  the  true  and  permanent  danger  for  Scotland  ? 
Iu  the  neighborhood,  the  ambition,  and  the  power  of  England.  Had 
Scotland  at  once  become  Protestant,  as  England  had  been  since  tho 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  her  absorption 
by  England  would  have  disappeared  with  the  difference  of  religion. 
Catholicism  was  therefore  esteemed  a  part  of  Scottish  patriotism,  and 
to  destroy  it  would  have  Ijeen  to  tear  their  native  country  fiom  the 
hearts  of  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  people. 

JSIoreover,  Scotland,  ceaselessly  menaced  by  the  domination  or  in- 
vasions of  England,  stood  in  need  of  powerful  foreign  alliances  in 
Europe  to  aid  her  in  preserving  her  independence  and  to  furnish  her 
with  that  moral  and  material  support  necessary  to  counterbalance  the 
gold  and  the  arms  of  the  English.  What  were  these  continental 
alliances?  France,  Italy,  the  Pope,  Spain.  Scotland  lived  by  such 
imposing  protection  ;  there  lay  her  friendships,  her  ves.sels,  her  gold, 
her  diplomacy,  her  auxiliary  armies.  Now  all  those  powers— Italy, 
Spain,  France,  the  Iiou.se  of  Austria,  the  House  of  Lorraine— had 
adopted  the  Catholic  cause  with  fanaticism,  as  opposed  to  the  new 
religion.  The  Inquisition  reigned  at  Madrid,  the  St.  Bartholomew 
already  cast  its  shadow  over"  France,  the  Guises,  uncles  of  Mary, 
were  the  very  core  of  that  leairue  which  attempted  to  proscribe  Henry 
IV.  on  suspicion  of  heresy.  Community  of  religion,  therefore,  could 
alone  and  at  once  interest  the  Pope,  Italy,  Austria,  France,  and  Lor  ] 
raine,  to  maintain  with  a  .strong  hand  the  independence  of  Sreotland 
The  day  she  ceased  to  become  part  of  the  great  Catholic  system  es- 
tablished on  the  continent  she  fell,  having  no  ally  left  save  her 
mortal  and  natural  enemy— England.  Looking  at  the  political  rather 
than  the  religious  aspect  of  affairs  under  James  V.,  an  alliance  with 
protestantism  was  an  alliance  with  death.     M.  Dargaud's  reproach 
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of  the  dying  king,  therefore,  may  be  an  error  engendered  by  his  un- 
compromising predilection  hvliich  is  also  ours)  for  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  But  religious  liberty  in  Scotland  at  that  time  had 
no  existence  in  either  camp  ;  parties  attacked  each  other  with  equal 
ferocity,  and  Knox,  the  deadly  foe  of  the  Catholics,  was  not  less  in- 
tolerant than  Cardinal  Beatouu,  who  proscribed  the  Puritans.  Kings, 
had  only  a  choice  of  blood,  for  the  fanatics  of  each  communion 
equally  demanded  that  it  should  be  shed.  For  Scotland,  then,  the 
question  was  purely  a  diplomatic  one.  In  cnnfidiug  his  daughter  to 
Catholic  Europe,  James  V.  may  have  acted  the  part  of  a  far-seeing 
parent  and  king.  If  fortune  betrayed  his  policy  and  his  tenderness,  it 
was  the  fault  of  his  heir  and  not  of  his  testament. 

IV. 

His  widow,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  deposed  from  the  regency  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles,  reconquered  it  by  her  ability,  and  allowed  the 
cardinals — ihe  usual  supporters  of  thrones  at  that  period — to  govern 
the  kingdom  imder  her.  Her  daughter  was  sought  after  by  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  not  only  because  of  her  precocious  reuowu  for 
genius  and  beauty,  but  also,  and  principally,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring, by  marriage  with  her,  a  right  to  the  Scottish  crowu— an  ac- 
quisition strongly  coveted  by  the  wearers  of  other  crowns  After  a 
journey  to  Lorraine  and  France  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  uncles,  the 
Gui.ses,  the  queen  determined,  by  their  advice,  to  marry  her  daughter 
to  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Henry  II. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  Aspasia  of  the  age,  had  ruled  Henry  II.  for 
twenty  years,  as  much  by  the  love  she  bore  him  as  by  the  alfcctioa 
with  which  he  regarded  her  ;  we  know  not,  in  fact,  which  of  the 
two,  the  king  or  his  mistress,  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  the 
other,  such  a  miracle  of  tenderness  was  the  witchcraft  of  this  passion 
of  a  young  king  and  a  woman  of  fifty.  The  Guises  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Diana  of  Poitiers  for  the  purpose  of  governing  the 
league. 

Tlie  (iueen-Regent  of  Scotland  left  her  child-daughter  in  the  cha- 
teau of  St.  Germain,  to  grow  up  under  their  protection  in  the  atmos- 
pliere  of  that  France  over  which  she  was  destined  one  day  to  reign. 
"  Votre  fille  est  crue,  et  croit  tons  les  jours  en  bontc,  beaiiti';  et  vcrlu," 
writes  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  her  uncle,  to  the  Quren,  lus  si.ster, 
after  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  "  le  roi  passe  bien  son  temps  a  deviser 
avec  elle.  .  .  .  Eile  k;  nait  aiissi  l)ien  entretenir  de  bons  et  sages 
propos  comme  feraitune  femme  de  vingl  cinq  ans. "  "  Your  daugh- 
ter has  grown  much,  and  continues  to  grf)w  every  day  in  goodness, 
beauty,  and  virtue.  .  .  .  Tiie  king  pa.sscs  miicli  (;f  liis  time  in 
amusing  himself  with  her.     .     .  She  also  knows  well  how  to  cn- 

terlaiu  liiin  with  wi.se  couverbc,  like  tiiul  of  a  wouiaa  of  fivc-aud- 
twenty." 
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The  learned  niul  Italian  education  of  the  young  IScottish  woman  de. 
vc1o|)lh1  (lie  natural  gifts  she  possessed.  French,  Italian,  Greek, 
Lalin,  history,  theology,  poetry,  ^lu^Jc,  and  dancing,  were  all  learned 
and  studied  under  the  wisest  masters  and  greatest  artists.  In  the  re- 
lined  and  voluptuous  court  of  the  V'alois,  governed  by  a  favorite,  slio 
was  brought  up  rather  as  an  accomplished  court  lady  than  as  a  future 
queen  ;  and  her  education  rather  seemed  to  fit  her  for  l)ecoming  tl  d 
mistress  than  the  wife  of  the  Dauphin.  The  Valois  were  the  Medi*.i 
of  France. 

V. 

The  poets  of  the  court  soon  began  to  celebrate  in  their  verses  the 
marvels  ut  her  beauty  and  the  treasures  of  her  mmd — 

"En  votre  esprit,  le  ciel  g'est  siirmonto,  ^ 

Natuie  et  aitont  en  voire  l)iaute,  -^ 

Mis  tout  le  beau  dont  la  beaute  s'aeenible  !" 

*'  The  gods  themselves  excelled,  in  framing  thy  fair  mind. 
Nature  and  art  in  thy  young  form  their  highest  jiowsrs  combined, 
All  beauty  of  the  beautiful  to  concentrate  in  thee." 

writes  du  "JJellay,  the  Petrarch  of  the  time. 

Ronsani,  who  was  the  Virgil  of  the  age,  expresses  himself,  when- 
ever  he  speaks  of  her,  in  such  images  and  with  such  delicacy  ar-d 
polish  of  accent,  as  prove  that  his  praise  sprang  from  his  love — that 
his  heart  h;.d  subjugated  his  genius.  Mary  was  evidently  the  Beatrix 
of  the  poet 

''  Au  milieu  du  prinlrmps  entre  leg  lis  naquit 

Son  corj)!*  qui  de  bl:incluur  les  lis  menies  vainquit, 

Et  Ics  roses,  qui  Bout  du  sang  d'Adoiiis  teintes 

Furent  jiar  isa  couleur  de  leur  vermeil  dipeintcs, 

Amour  de  scs  beaux  traits  lui  composa  les  yeiix, 

Et  les  graces  qui  sont  los  trois  filles  des  cieux 

De  leurs  dons  les  j)lus  beaux  cette  princesse  orncreut 

Et  pour  mieux  la  aervir  les  cieux  sbandonncrent." 

"  In  f ttkicps  of  the  springtide,  from  among  the  lilies  fair, 
Spran::  foith  that  form  of  vvliiteness,  fairer  than  the  lilies  there. 
Tliou.|h  stained  with  Adonis'  lilood,  the  gentle  summer  rose 
Lies  van(iuished  by  the  ruby  tint  her  cheeks  and  lips  disclose. 
Young  Love  himself  with  arrows  keen  halh  armed  her  jjet-rless  eye, 
The  Graces  too,  those  fairest  three,  bright  daughiers  of  llie  sky, 
Witli  nil  their  richest,  rarest  gifts  my  princess  have  endowed, 
And  evermore  to  serve  her  well  have  left  their  high  abode.  " 

"  Notre  petite  reinette  Ecossaise,"  said  Catherine  de  Medici  hergelf 
•who  looked  upon  her  with  distaste,  "our  little  Scottish  queeniin^ 
has  only  to  smile  in  order  to  turn  all  the  heads  in  France  !" 

Neither  did  the  child  love  the  Italian  (puen,  wliom,  in  her  girlish 
scorn  for  the  low- born  house  of  Medici,  siie  called  "  that  Florentine 
market-woman."  Her  prc«flilcctions  were  all  in  favor  of  Diana  oC 
■Poitiers,  who  seems  to  have  educaU'd  in  her  a  daughter,  a  future 
competitor  in  beauty  and  empire.     Diana  cherished  besides,  in  tho 
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yonn<^  Scottish  woman,  a  rival  or  possible  victim  of  that  Queen  Tj^liza- 
beth  of  Eno-land  whom  she  detested,  and  Avhose  power  Mary  had  not 
yet  felt  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  curious  letter  written 
by  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  communicated  in  autograph  to  the  historian 
we  are  followiug : 

"  To  Madame,  my  ffood  friend,  Madame  de  Montaigne  : 

"  I  have  just  been  told  about  the  poor  young  queen,  Jane  Crrey, 
beheaded,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  cannot  help  weepmg  at  the 
sweet  lano-uage  of  resignation  she  spoke  at  the  hour  of  lier  death. 
For  never  have  we  seen  so  gentle  and  accomplished  a  prmcess, 
and  yet  she  must  perish  under  the  blows  of  the  wicked.  When  are 
you  coming  to  visit  me,  mv  good  friend  ?  I  am  very  desirous  of  your 
presence,  which  would  console  me  in  all  my  sorrows,  whaever  there 
may  be,  that  arise  and  weigh  so  heavily  on  me,  turning  everything 
into  evil.  Sometimes  these  become  annoying  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  one  believe  that  an  abyss  lurks  in  high  places.  Ihe  courier 
from  England  has  brought  me  many  fine  dresses  from  that  country, 
which,  if  you  come  soon  to  see  me,  will  have  a  good  share  in  inducing 
you  to  leave  the  place  where  you  are,  and  make  active  preparations 
for  stayin"-  some  time  with  me,  and  orders  will  be  given  that  you 
shall  be  provided  with  everything.  Do  not  pay  me  otf  then  with 
fine  words  or  promises,  for  I  vrould  press  you  in  my  arms  to  assure 
myself  the  more  of  your  presence.  Upon  which  I  pray  God  very 
devoutly  that  he  may  keep  you  in  health  according  to  the  desire  of 
"  Your  affectionate,  to  love  and  to  serve, 

"  Diana." 

This  letter,  this  pity,  and  the  fine  expression  "  an  abyss  in  high 
places,"  prove  that  the  witchery  of  Diana  lay  in  her  genius  and  m 
her  heart  as  much  as  in  her  faljulous  beauty. 

The  .sudden  death  of  Henry  II.,  killed  in  a  tournament  by  Mont- 
gomery sent  Diana  to  the  solitary  Chateau  of  Anet,  where  she  had 
prepared  her  retreat,  and  where  she  grew  old  in  tears.  The  young 
Mary  of  Scotland  was  crowned  with  her  husband,  Francis  II.,  who 
was  even  more  a  child  in  mind  and  in  weakness  than  in  age.  The 
Guises  reaped  what  they  had  sown  in  advising  this  marriage  ;  they 
reigned  througli  their  niece  over  her  liusband,  and  through  tiie  king 
over  France.  They  had  the  boldness  to  proclaim  publicly  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  inheritance  of  the  Scottish  (Town,  by  emblazoning  the 
arms  of  the  two  nations  on  the  esrutclu'on  of  the  young  (pieen.  1  hey 
testified  their  iitlacliineut  for  the  ciuise  of  the  Pope  by  tlie  murder  of 
the  C!ilvini>;t  Anne  du  Bourg,  a  heroic  confessor  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  "  Six  feet  of  earth  for'my  i)ody.  and  the  infinite  heavens  for 
my  soul,  is  what  I  shall  soon  liave."  cried  Anne  du  IJourg  at  sight 
of  the  scaffold,  and  in  presence  of  her  executioners.  Mary  Stuart, 
in  whose  veins  llowed  the  fiuiatical  blood  of  her  mother,  took  a  bitter 
sectarian  delight  in  the  execution  of  these  heretics  by  her  uncles. 
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This  reign  only  lasted  eleven  months  ;  France  lost  the  phantom  of 
a  king  rather  than  a  master,  and  l)arely  granted  him  royal  obsequies. 
Mary  alone  sincerely  mourned  him  as  the  mild  and  agreeable  com- 
panion of  her  youth  rather  than  as  a  husband.  The  verses  which  sho 
composed  in  the  first  months  of  her  v^idowhood  neither  exaggerate 
nor  lessen  the  sentiment  of  her  grief  ;  they  are  sweet,  sad,  but  lukc' 
■warm  as  the  first  melancholy  of  the  soul  before  the  age  of  pussionata 
despair. 

"  Ce  qui  m'estait  plaisaiit 
Ores  m'c'st  ])einc  dure  ; 
Le  jour  le  plus  luisant 
M'est  iiuit  noire  et  obscure. 


"Si  en  quelque  sc-jour, 
iSoit  en  bois  on  en  pree, 
Soit  snr  Taubc  dii  jour 

Ou  soiteiir  la  vospree. 
Sans  cesse  mon  cceur  ^cut 
Le  regret  d'un  absent. 

"  Si  je  8uis  en  repos, 

SommeiUant  sur  ma  couche, 
L'oy  qui  mo  tient  propos, 

.)o  le  sens  qui  me  louche. 
En  liibeur  et  requoj-, 
Toujours  est  pres  de  moi." 

"  All  that  once  in  pleasure  met 
Now  is  pain  and  sorrow  ; 
The  brilliant  day  hath  quickly  set 
In  night  with  dreary  morrow. 

"  Where'er  I  eojourn,  sad,  forlorn, 

lu  forest,  mead,  or  hill; 
Whether  at  the  dawn  of  morn, 

Or  vesper  hour  so  still— 
My  sorrowini;  heart  shall  beat  for  thee, 
This  absent  one  I  ne'er  shall  see  ! 

"  When  slumbering  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
And  dreams  the  past  reveal, 
Thy  form,  beloved,  seems  ever  nigh, 
Thy  fond  caress  I  feel." 

It  was  in  a  convent  at  Rheims,  where  she  had  retired  to  enjoy  the 
•ociety  of  the  Abbess  Renee  of  Lorraine,  that  she  lamented  so  sweetly, 
not  the  loss  of  a  throne,  but  the  loss  of  love.  Soon  after,  she  heard 
of  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  A  new  throne 
awaited  her  at  Edinburgh,  and  she  prepared  for  her  departure. 

"  Ah  !"  cries  her  poet  and  adorer,  the  great  Ronsard,  on  learning 
the  approaching  return  of  the  young  queen  to  Scotland— 

"  C<mime  !c  ciel  s'il  perdait  ses  6toiles 
La  mer  see  eaux,  le  navire  ses  voiles. 

Et  un  anneau  sa  perle  preciense 
Ainsiperdra  la  France  souciense 
Son  ornament,  perdant  la  rovaute 
^tti  fut  Ba  tleur,  80u  eclat  babeuut6  1" 
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*'  Like  to  the  heaven  when  starless,  dark, 
Like  seas  dried  up  or  saillcss  bark, 
Like  ring  its  precious  peurl  iconc, 
Mourns  France,  witliout  thee  sad  and  lone. 
Thou  wert  her  gem,  lier  flower,  her  pride, 
Her  youug  and  beauteous  royal  bride." 

"  Scotland,"  continues  the  poet,  "which  is  about  lo  snatch  her 
from  us,  becomes  so  dim  in  the  mist  of  its  seas  that  her  ship  ■will 
never  reach  its  shores." 

"  Et  celle  done  qui  la  poursuit  envain 
Retournerait  en  France  tonl  soudain 
Pour  habiter  son  chateau  de  Touraine 
Lorsde  ctiansons  j'aiirais  la  boiiche  pleine 
Et  dans  mes  vers  si  fort  je  la  louerais 
Que  comme  uu  Cygneen  chautant  jc  mourais  !" 

"  But  she  I've  sonsjht  long  time  in  vaiu 
May  soon  to  France  return  again. 
To  dwell  in  castle  of  Touraine! 
Then,  full  of  song,  my  lips  would  try 
To  swell  her  praise,  and  sing  till  I, 
Like  fabled  swan,  might  singing  die  !'' 

The  same  poet,  when  contemplating  her  dressed  in  mourning  in  the 
park  of  Fontainebleau  some  days  before  her  departure,  thus  with  a 
loving  pen  traces  her  image,  blending  it  forever  with  the  beautiful 
shades  of  Diana  of  Poitiers  and  of  Lavalliere,  whicli  people,  in  im- 
agination,  the  waters  and  woods  of  that  exquisite  spot  ; 

"  Un  crespe  long,  subtil  et  delie, 
,    Pli  contre  pli  retors  et  replie. 

Habit  d('  deuil,  vous  eert  decouvertnro  — 

Depuis  le  chef  jusques  a  la  ceinturc. 

Qui  s'enfle  ainsi  qu'un  voile,  quand  Ic  vent 

honlTlc  la  barque  et  la  ciugl«  in  avant. 

De  tel  habit  vous  cstiez  accoustree, 

Partant,  helas  I  de  la  belle  contree 

Dont  aviez  cu  lo  sceptre  dans  la  main, 
Lorsque  pensive,  et  baignant  voire  seia 

Da  beau  crystal  de  vos  larmes  roulfees, 

Triste  marchiez  paries  lon"ue3  allees 

Dii  grand  jardin  de  eo  royal  chastean 

Qui  preiid  sou  iioin  de  la  beauto  d'uue  cau." 

"  A  long  and  slender  veil  of  sable  crape; 
It.s  fold'*  tinfuldiiig,  ever  folds  anew  ; 
The  niouniing  syinbdl  that  enwraps  thy  shapo 
From  head  lo  girdle  falls; 
Now  swelling  lo  the  wind,  even  as  the  sail 
Of  bark  nrgi'd  onward  by  llie  passing  gale  ; 
(Leaving,  alas  I  this  ever  bcauleous  land. 
Whose  Bcejiiri-  once  was  borne  by  thy  fairliand  :) 
Thus  wert  thou  clad,  when  thou  didst  pensive  stray 
Along  till' royal  garden  s  paths  that  day. 
Bathing  thy  bosom  with  the  crystal  tears." 

Who  does  not  himself  become  a  lover  by  reading  the  verses  of  sucb 
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a  pool?  But  love,  or  even  pootry,  according  to  Briintomc,  wcro 
powerless  to  depict  her  at  this  still  progressive  period  of  Iicr  life  ;  to 
paint  that  bemit}'  which  consisted  less  in  her  form  than  in  her 
fascinating  grace  ;  youth,  heart,  genius,  passion,  still  shaded  by 
the  deep  melancholy  of  a  farewell  ;  the  tall  and  slender  shape, 
the  harmonious  movement,  the  round  and  llexihle  throat,  the 
oval  face,  the  fire  of  her  look,  the  grace  of  her  lips,  her  Saxon 
fairness,  the  pale  beauty  of  her  hair,  the  light  she  shed  around 
her  wherever  she  went  ;  the  night,  the  void,  the  desert  she  left 
behind  when  no  longer  present;  the  attraction  resembling  witch- 
craft, which  unconsciously  emanated  from  her,  and  which  drew 
toward  her,  as  it  were,  a  current  of  eyes,  of  desires,  of  hearts  ;  the 
tone  of  her  voice  which,  once  heard,  resounded  forever  in  the  ear  of 
the  listener,  and  that  natural  genius  of  soft  eloquence  and  of  dreamy 
poesy  which  distinguished  this  3'outhful  Cleopatra  of  Scotland.  The 
numberless  portraits  which  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  even 
stern  prose  have  preserved  of  her  all  breathe"  love  as  well  ns  art  ;  we 
feel  that  the  artist  trembles  with  emotion,  like  Konsard,  while  paint- 
ing. A  contemporary  writer  gives  a  finishing  stroke  to  these  delinea- 
tions bj- a  simple  expression,  conveying  the  idea  of  a  restoration  of 
the  feelings  of  youth  to  all  who  looked  upon  her  :  "  II  n'y  avait  point 
devieillarddevautelle,"  cried  he — "  No  man  iu  her  presence  could  feel 
old  ;"  she  could  almost  vivify  deatli  itself. 

VI. 

A  CORTEGE  of  regret,  rather  than  of  mere  honor,  accompanied  her 
to  the  vessel  which  was  to  bear  her  to  Scotland.  He  who  ai)peared 
most  grieved  among  the  courtiers  was  the  Marechal  de  Damville,  sod 
of  the  Great  Constable  de  Montmorency  ;  being  unabh;  to  follow  her 
to  Scotland,  on  account  of  his  ofhcial  duties,  he  resclved  to  have  i 
constant  representative  there  in  the  person  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
his  household,  Du  Chatelard,  by  whom  he  might  be  daily  gratified 
with  a  narrative  of  the  sliirhtest  events,  and,  so  to  speak,  of  every 
breath  drawn  by  his  idol.  Du  Chatel^ird,  unhappily  for  himself,  fell 
madly  iu  love  with  her  to  whom  he  was  the  accredited  anil)assador  of 
another's  love.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  brave 
and  adventurous  as  his  ancestor,  a  scholar  and  a  poet  like;  Konsard, 
with  a  tender  soul  ready  to  be  speedily  scorched  by  such  a  llame. 
Everybody  knows  the  touching  verses  written  by  ^lary,  through  her 
tears,  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  while  the  coast  of  France  faded  io 
tke  distiutce. 

"  AdiiiU,  plaisant  pays  de  France, 
0  iiiii  pal  lie 
La  plus  clu;rie, 
)iii  a  notiiii  ma  jciiiie  enfancel 
Itli'Mi,  I'rancc;  :iiU>  11,  nie.-i  beaux  jourej 
La  in;f  qui  disjoint  n<w  amours, 
M°a  eu  de  moi  que  la  muiiie, 


ill 
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Une  part  te  restc,  cl!e  est  tienne, 

Jc  la  lie  ;\  ton  amitie 
Pour  que  de  I'autre  il  te  souvienne  !" 

"  Farewell,  thou  ever  pleasant  soil  of  France, 
Beloved  land  of  childhood's  early  day  ! 
Farewell,  my  France  ;  farewell,  my  happy  years  I 

Thouph  fiom  thy  shores  I  now  am  snatched  away. 
Thou  still  retainest  half  my  loving  heart, 
The  rest  will  ne'er  forget  thee  though  we  part !" 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1561 — the  very  day  on  which  she  completed 
Ler  nineteenth  year — Mary  landed  on  Scottish  ground.  The  lords'who 
had  governed  the  kingdom  in  her  absence,  and  the  Presbyterian  part 
of  the  nation,  witnessed  her  arrival  with  repugnance  ;  they  feared 
her  presumed  partiality  for  the  Catholicism  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  courts  of  the  Guises  and  of  Catherine  de  Medici. 
Respect,  however,  for  hereditary  legitimacy,  and  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  fashion  so  yoitng  a  queen  to  other  ideas,  prevailed  over  these  prej- 
udices. She  was  escorted  like  a  queen  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
the  dwelling  of  the  Scottish  monarclis  at  Edinburgli.  The  citizens 
of  that  capital  expressed  in  mute  language  a  symbolic  but  conditional 
submission  to  her  rule,  presenting  to  lier,  by  the  hands  of  a  child,  tho 
keys  of  the  city,  placed  between  a  Bil)le  and  a  Presbyterian  psalm- 
book,  on  a  silver  platter.  She  w^is  .saluted  Queen  of  Scotland  on  the 
following  day,  amid  a  splendid  concourse  of  Scottish  lords  and  of  the 
French  seigneurs  of  her  family  and  suite.  Knox,  the  Calvin  of  Soot- 
land,  the  prophet  and  agitator  of  the  popular  conscience,  abstained 
from  appearing  at  this  inauguration  ;  lie  seemed  tlcsirous  of  making 
his  submission  as  a  subject  depend  on  the  fultilment  of  the  conditions 
expressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Bible  and  psalm-book  on  the 
silver  platter.  Knox  was  the  Savonarola  of  Edinburgh  ;  as  over- 
bearing, popular,  and  cruel  as  he  of  Florence,  he  stood  alone  between 
the  people,  the  throne,  and  the  parliament,  as  a  fourth  power  repre- 
senting sacred  sedition,  a  power  which  claimed  a  place  side  by  side 
with  the  other  powers  of  the  state  ;  a  man  the  more  to  be  feared  by 
the  queen  because  his  virtue  wa.H,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of  fanatical 
conscience.  To  become  a  martyr  or  to  make  martyrs  for  what  he 
l;elieved  to  be  the  cause  of  God  were  to  him  indilferent.  lie  was 
ready  to  give  himself  up  to  the  death,  and  why  should  he  hesitate  to 
devote  others  to  tlic  .scalfold  '! 

Scarcely  had  tlie  first  Queen  Mary  been  invested  with  the  regency 
than  he  had  fulminated  against  her  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "Mrst  Blast 
of  the  Trumpet  afiaiant  tloc  vionMrimg  lii(jimen  of  Women.'" 

"  Tiiere  w.is  in  the  Lothians— one  of  the  Scottish  provinces — a 
solitary  spot  where  Knox  passed  several  liours  every  day.  Under  the 
shade  of  the  nutlrecH,  leaning  against  a  rock,  or  stretched  upon  the 
Bwurd  near  a  small  Jocii,  lie  read  liis  Iiil)h',  traiishited  iulo  the  vulgar 
tongue  ;  there  he  concocted  his  schemes,  watching  with  anxiety  for 
the  propitious  moment  when  they  should  explode  into  action.     Whcu 
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tired  of  reflection  and  readinir,  he  would  approach  nearer  to  (lie  pool, 
<!eat  himself  on  its  banks,  and  crumble  some  bread  to  feed  the  moor- 
:owl  and  wild  ducks  he  had  succeeded  in  taming." 

Striking  image  this  of  his  mission  among  men,  which  culled  him  to 
distribute  to  them  the  Word — that  Bread  of  Life  !  Knox  loved  that 
desert  solitude  on  the  banks  of  t"ie  little  lake.  "  It  is  sweet,"  said  he, 
"  to  rest  there,  but  we  mu>t  ivy  to  please  Christ."  To  please  Christ 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  Knox,  as  in  those  of  Philip  II.  of  Bpain,  or 
Catherine  of  Medici,  to  condemn  his  enemies. 

YII. 

The  young  queen,  feeling  tlie  necessity  of  securing  the  good-will 
of  such  a  man,  succeeded  in  attracting  him  to  the  palace.  He  appeared 
jn  his  Calvinistic  dress,  a  short  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoidiier,  the 
Bible  under  his  arm.  "  Satan,"  said  he,  '"  cannot  prevail  against  a 
man  whose  left  hand  bears  a  light  to  illumine  his  right,  jvhen  he 
searches  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  tLie  hours  of  night." 

"I  would,"  said  the  queen,  "my  words  might  have  the  same 
effect  upon  you  as  yours  have  upon  Scotland  ;  we  should  then  un- 
derstand each  other,  become  friends,  and  our  good  intelligence  would 
do  much  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  !"  "  Madam," 
replied  the  stern  apostle,  "  words  are  more  barren  than  the  rock  when 
they  are  only  worldly  ;  but  when  inspired  by  God,  thence  proceed 
the'flower,  the  grain,  and  all  virtues  !  I  liave  travelled  over  Ger- 
many ;  I  know'the  Saxon  law,  which  is  just,  for  it  reserves  the 
sceptre  for  man  alone,  and  only  gives  to  woman  a  place  at  the  hearth 
and  a  distaff  !"— thus  plainly  declaring  that  he  saw  in  her  only  a 
usurper,  and  that  he  was  himself  a  republican  of  the  theocratic  order. 

The  queen,  alarmed  at  the  impotence  of  her  charms,  her  words, 
and  her  rank  on  the  mailed  heart  of  fanaticism,  wept  like  a  child 
before  the  sectary  ;  her  tears  moved  but  did  not  discourage  him  ;  he 
continued  to  preach  with  wild  freedom  against  the  government  of 
women  and  the  pomps  of  the  palace.  The  populace,  already  in  a 
state  of  irritation,  became  still  more  excited  by  his  words. 

"  The  pupil  of  the  Guises,"  he  said  to  them,  "  parodies  France  ; 
her  farces,  prodigalities,  banquets,  sonnets,  masquerades.  .  .  . 
The  paganism  of  the  south  invades  us.  To  provide  for  these  abomi- 
nations the  burgesses  arc  taxed,  the  city  treasuries  pillaged  ;  Roman 
idolatry  and  French  vices  will  speedily  reduce  Scotland  to  beggary. 
Do  not  the  foreigners  l)rought  over  by  this  woman  infest  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  by  night  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery  ?" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  ^loabite,"  he  added. 
'  Scotland  might  as  well  build  upon  clouds,  upon  an  abyss,  over  a 
volcano.  The  spirit  of  caprice  and  of  pride,  the  spirit  of  popery,  the 
apint  of  her  accursed  uncles,  the  Guises,  is  within  her." 

Bepelled  as  she  was  from  the  heart  of  the  Dcople,  she  threw  herself 
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mto  the  arms  of  the  nobles.  She  confided  the  direelion  of  the  gov- 
erument  to  a  natural  sou  of  her  father  James  V.  who  bore  the  n'arae 
of  the  "  Lord  James,"  wlioni  she  treated  as  a  brother,  and  elevated 
to  tbe  rank,  of  Earl  of  Murray.  Murray  was.  by  character  and  spirit, 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  sister  ;  young,  handsome,  eloquent  like 
her,  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  country  than  she  was  ;  he  had 
the  friendship  of  the  nobles,  wisely  managed'tlie  Presbyterians,  had 
arquired  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  possessed  that  loyal  ability, 
that  skilful  uprightness,  which  is  the  gift  of  great  statesmen.  Such 
a  brother  was  a  favorite  given  by  nature  to  the  jouug  queen,  and 
so  long  as  he  remained  the  only  favorite  he  made  'his  sister  popular 
by  his  government  as  by  his  arms.  He  led  her  into  the  midst  of  the 
c:iraps,  and  she  fascinated  all  by  her  charms  and  her  courage  ;  her 
address  in  horsemanship  astonished  her  subjects  ;  she  was  present  at 
tlie  battle  of  Corrichie,  in  wluch  Murraj'  vanquished  the  lebels  and 
killed  the  Earl  of  Ilunlly,  their  leader. 

Once  more  mistress  of  pacified  Scotland,  Mary  returned  in  triumph 
to  Edinlmrgh.  The  moderate  but  pious  Protestantism  of  ^Murray 
cmtril)uted  to  tliis  pacification,  by  furnishing  in  his  own  persona 
pledge  of  toleration  and  even  of  favor  for  the  new  religion.  Every- 
thing premised  Mary  Stuait  :i  happy  reign  for  herself  and  her  king- 
dom, had  her  heart  been  devoted  to  nothing  but  state  policy  ;  biit 
hers  was  the  heart  not  merely  of  a  queen  but  of  a  woman  accustom- 
ed to  the  court  of  France,  and  to  the  idolatry  of  her  Leauty  professed 
by  an  entire  kingdom.  The  Scottish  nobles  were  not  less  enthusiastic 
than  were  those  of  France  in  this  chivalric  worship  ;  yet  to  declare 
herself  iensible  to  the  homage  of  any  one  of  her  subjects  would  only 
have  been  to  alienate  all  the  rest  by  exciting  their  jealousy  ;  but  the 
politic  watchfulness  over  herself  with  relation  to  the  Scottish  lords, 
which  hid  bfcn  reconmiended  by  Murray,  her  brother  and  minister, 
was  precisely  that  which  ruined  her.  Unconsciously  to  herself,  au 
ob.scure  favorite  insinuated  himself  into  her  heart  ;  this  favorite,  so 
celebrated  afterward  for  his  sudden  elevation  and  tragical  death,  wa» 
named  Pavid  Kizzio. 

VIII. 

Rizzro  was  an  Italian  of  low  birth  and  menial  station.  Gifted  witi 
8  touching  voice,  a  pliant  spirit,  which  enabled  him  to  bow  beforo 
tiic  great  ;  possessing  a  talent  for  playing  on  the  lute,  and  for  com- 
Kjsin;^  and  for  singing  that  lan-'uishing^music  which  is  one  of  Iho 
effemmacies  of  Italy,  Ri/ziohacI  been  attached  at  Turin  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Piedmont  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  musical  atlemlant.  On  his  return  to  France,  theamha.ssadoi 
had  brought  lii/.zio  with  him  lo  the  court  of  Francis  II.,  and  he  en- 
tered the  suiie  of  one  of  th(;  French  nobles  wUd  had  escorted  .Mary 
to  fcJcoUaud.     The  young  queen  had  begged  him  of  this  noLlemau, 
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that  she  niiijht.  retain  in  llie  ronntry  when;  slic  was  lesr.  a  qneon  tlia» 
an  exile  one  wiio  would  be  to  lier  as  a  livinj;-  memory  of  llie  arts, 
leisure,  and  deii,ii;iits  of  France  and  Ualy,  tlios'e  lands  of  her  soul.  A 
musician  herself,  as  slie  was  also  a  i)uet— charming  fre(iueutly  her 
eiiduess  by  composing  words  and  airs  in  which  she  exhaled  her  sighs 
— Die  society  of  the  Piedmonlese  musician  became  habitual  and  dear 
to  her.  The  study  of  his  ait  and  even  the  inferiority  of  Kizzio's  con- 
dition concealed  for  some  lime  the  assiduity  and  familial ity  of  thia 
intimacy  from  the  observation  of  the  couit  of  Ilolyrood. 

Love  for  the  art  had  unfortunately  led  lo  an  luichie  preference  for 
tlieartist.  There  is  in  music  an  attractive  language  without  words., 
which  unconsciously  creates  sympathy,  and  which  gives  the  imisician 
a  powerful  inlluence  over  the  imagination  of  women  of  cultivated 
minds.  The  delicious,  impassioned,  or  heroic  notes  of  the  voice  or 
of  the  instrument  seem  to  breathe  a  soul  in  unison  with  thosesnblimo 
or  toucliing  chords.  'I'hc  music  and  tlie  musician  become,  as  it  were, 
one.  Kizzio,  after  having  merely  furnished  her  with  amusement  in 
times  of  sadness,  ended  by  becoming  her  confidanl,,  and  her  favor 
speedily  became  mainfest  to  all.  The  musician,  rapidly  cievated  by 
her  from  his  servile  position  to  the  summit  of  credit  and  honors, 
became,  under  tlic  name  of  secretary,  the  reigning  favorite  and  the 
minister  of  her  policy. 

IX. 

Rumors  in  tlie  palace  regarding  this  preference  of  the  queen  for 
the  Italian  were  not  slow  to  lind  an  echo  in  the  city,  and  from  tJtencp 
they  .spread  all  over  Scotland.  Kuo.k  made  the  piilpit  resound  witif 
allusions  and  declamations  on  the  corruption  of  the  "  woman  ff  Baby- 
lon." .Murray  was  grieved  and  the  nobles  offended;  thd  cl«rgy 
thundered  ;  the  people  were  incensed  against  the  (pieeu.  Tlie  court, 
meanwliile,  was  devoted  to  tourneys,  hunting-leasts,  bancjuets  sliows, 
and  music,  concealing  or  betraying  ignoble  love  adventures.  The 
queen  alienated  from  herself  all  liearts  for  the  .sake  of  a  mereliistrio, 
of  a  player  on  the  lute,  an  Italian,  a  iei)robate  Papist,  who  passed  for 
u  secret  agent  of  the  Holy  Hee,  charged  with  the  task  of  seducing  the 
queeu  and  fettering  the  conscience  of  the  kingdom. 

X. 

EvERYTHiNO  indicates  that  Mary  and  Rizzio  haa  resolved  to  give  a 
I  tragic  diversion  to  this  public  scandal,  by  sacrificing  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian rage  of  the  people  another  favorite  than  the  true  one,  und  thus 
to  satisfy  the  Protestant  clergy  liy  shedding  the  blood  of  a  foolish  en- 
thusiast, the  i)age  of  the  Majt';chal  de  Damville,  the  young  Dii  Chate- 
lard,  who  had  remained,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Ilolyrood.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entertaining  his  master  with  letters  about  all  that  related  to 
\h<i  quecu,  his  idol.     Du  Chatelurd,  treated  us  u  child  by  the  playful 
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iudulgenr.e  of  the  queen,  bad  conceived  for  liis  mistress  a  passion 
bordering  un  madness.  Tlie  queen  bad  encouraged  bim  too  mucii  io 
retain  tbe  rigbt  of  punisbiug  bim.  Uu  Cbatelard,  constantly  admit, 
ted  to  tlie  most  intimate  familiarity  wilb  bis  mistress,  ended  by  mis- 
taking sport  for  earnest,  persuading  bimself  tbat  sbe  only  desired  a 
pretext  for  yielding  to  lus  audacity.  Tbe  ladies  of  tbe  palace  dis- 
covered bim  one  niglit  liidden  under  tbe  queen's  bed  ;  lie  was  ex- 
pelled witb  indignation,  but  liis  boldness  Avas  placed  to  tlie  account 
of  tbe  tbougbtlwssness  of  liis  age  and  cbarac:ter.  Raillery  was  bis 
only  punisbmeut.  He  continued  to  profess  at  court  an  adoring  wor- 
ship for  Mary,  tilling  tbe  palace  witb  bis  amorous  verses,  and  reciting 
to  tlie  courtiers  those  lines  wbicb  Konsard,  possessed  witb  tbe  same 
image,  bad  addressed  to  ber  in  Paris. 

"  Qnand  cet  yvoire  l)lanc  qui  enfle  votrc  sein 
Qiuiiui  votro  longue,  <j:resle  ct  delicati'  main 
Oiiand  votre  bellu  taille  et.  votre  beau  corsage 
(Jui  ressemble  an  portrait  d'un  celesti;  image; 
Quand  vos  s:iges  propos,  quand  vos-trc  douce  voix 
Qui  pourroit  uuiouvoir  les  roclicra  et  les  bois. 
Las  !  ne  sout  plus  icy  ;  quand  taut  de  beaniuz  rarea 
Dont  le;'  graces  des  cieux  ne  vous  furont  avares, 
Abandoiuiant  la  France  onl  d"un  autre  costs 
L'agrcable  sujet  de  nos  vers  emporte. 
Comment  pourroit  clumti-r  les  i)ouches  des  poijtes, 
Quand  par  vostrc  depart  les  muses  tonl  uiuettesf 
Tout  ce  qui  e.-^t  dc  beau  ne  se  garde  longtemps  ; 
Les  roses  et  les  lys  ne  regnent  qn"un  priuteinps. 
Ainsi  votre  beaute  seu lenient  ap|)arue 
Quinzu  aus  en  nostre  France  est  soudain  disparue 
Comme  on  voit  d'un  esclair  s'evanouir  le  trait, 
Et  d'elle  n'a  laisse  si  non  que  le  regret, 
SInon  le  deplaisir  qui  me  remet  sans  cosse 
Au  cceur  le  souvenir  d'une  telle  priucesse. 


J'envnyray  mcs  penserf  qui  volcnt  comme  oiseaux 
Par  euk  je  revoiray  >ans  danger  a  toiite  heure 
Cette  beile  princesse  el  sa  belie  demcure  ; 
El  la  pour  t»)Ut  jamais  je  voudiay  hejourner, 
Car  d"un  lieu  si  plaisant  on  ne  pent  letourner. 

La  nature  a  toujour.-*  dedans  la  mer  lointaine 

Par  les  boie  par  les  roc-<,  sous  les  moiiceaux  d'areiM 

yait  naistre  les  beautez  et  n"a  jioint  a  nos  yeux 

N'y  a  nous  fuit  present  de  ses  dons  i<rijtieux  : 

Les  jierles,  les  rul)is,  sont  enfants  des  rivages, 

Et  toujours  les  odeurs  Bont  iiux  lerres  sauvuguE. 

Aiii(-l  Dieu  (jui  a  soin  de  voslre  royaute 

A  fait  (miracle  grand)  naistrc  vostre  beaut6 

Kiir  le  liord  ewtranger,  comme  cliose  laissee 

Non  pour  nos  yeux  lielas  I  niais  pour  nostre  penEue." 

'  The  ivory  wliileiier"^  of  thy  bosom  fair  ; 
Thy  long  and  ;-U-ndcr  hand  so  ^ofl  and  rare; 
Thy  allsurpassiu:,'  look  antl  form  of  love, 
Eii'.hanling  ns  a  vision  frorn  above  ; 
Th(Mi  thy  sweet  voice  and  music  of  thy  speech, 
That  rocks  and  woodti  luighl  m^vu,  uur  art  could  rcsc^ 
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When  those  arc  lost,  fled  to  a  forei"-n  shore 

With  loves,  and  Kill  CCS,  Franco  bchiTlds  no  ii'iore. 

How  shall  the  poet  sinjr  now  Ihoii  art  jroiie  ? 

For  >^ilciit  is  llio  muse  since  thou  liast  llown  : 

All  that  is  beauteous  short  time  doth  aliide 

The  rose  and  iily  only  bloom  while  lasteth  the  epring-tlde. 

"  Thus  here,  in  France,  thy  beauty  only  shone 
lor  thrice  five  'ears,  and  suddenly  isKone  ; 
Like  to  the  lightiiins-nash,  a  moment  bright 
To  h'ave  hut  darkness  and  regret  like  ni<du  ' 
To  leave  a  deathless  memory  behind.      "  • 

Of  that  fair  princess,  in  mv  heart  enshrined 
My  wini;ed  thoughts,  like  birds,  now  lly  lo  thee, 
My  beauious  priiiee~s,  and  her  liome  I  see. 
And  I  here  for  evermore  1  fain  would  slay, 
Nor  from  that  bweetest  dwelling  ever  stray. 

"  Nntnre  hath  ever  in  her  deepest  tloods, 
On  loftiest  hills,  m  lonely  locks  and  woods 
Her  chiiicest  treasures  hid  from  mortal  ken,' 
With  rich  and  precious  {jems  unseen  ol  men. 
The  pearl  and  ruby  sleep  in  secret  stores. 
And  softest  perfumes  spriu},' on  wildest  shores 
Thus  God,  who  over  thee  liis  watch  doth  keep 
Hath  borne  thy  beauty  safe  across  the  deep      ' 
On  foreign  shore,  in  regal  pride  to  rest 
Far  from  mine  eyes,  but  liidden  in  iny  breast." 

These  beautiful  verses  of  Rousard  were  doubtless  esteemed  an  ex. 
cuse  for  the  passion  of  a  poet  equally  fascinated,  but  less  discreet 

I)u  Chalelard,  surprised  a  second  time  liidden  behind  the  curtains 
of  the  queen  s  bed,  was  sent  to  trial  and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
judges  of  Edinburgh  for  a  meditated  treason.  Wl'th  a  single  word 
Mary  nuglit  hiive  commuted  his  punishment  or  granted  him  pardon 
but  she  ungenerously  abandoned  him  to  the  executioner  Ascending 
the  scixlTold  erected  before  the  windows  of  llolyrood  palace  the 
theatre  of  his  madness  and  the  dwelling  of  the  queen,  he  faced  death 
hke  a  hero  and  a  poet.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  I  die  not  loiihout  reproach, 
Jike  tlie  Chevalier  Bayard,  my  ancestor,  like  him  I  die,  at  least,  with- 
v'ltjmr.  lor  his  last  prayer  he  recited  Ronsard's  beautiful  Ode  on 
L>ealh.  Then  castmg  liis  last  looks  and  thought.s  toward  the  win- 
dows of  the  palace,  inliabited  by  the  cliarm  of  his  life  and  the  cause 
»f  his  deatli,  "  Farewell  !"  he  cried,  "  thou  who  art  so  beautiful  and 
•o  cruel  ;  who  kdlest  me,  and  whom  I  cannot  cea.se  to  love  '" 

1  his  tragedy  was  only  the  prelude  to  others  which  were  soon  after 
to  fall  the  palace  with  consternation  and  bloodshed. 

XI. 

_  But  already  state  politics  began  to  intermingle  with  love  and  to 
mvade  the  happiness  of  the  young  queen.  England,  by  I'ight  of 
kindred,  had  always  exercised,  i)arlly  by  habit,  ]}artly  by  force  a 
sort  of  recognized  mediation  over  beollaud.     Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
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Of  Henry  VIII.,  less  woman  than  statesman,  was  not  of  a  character 
hkely  to  forego  this  right  of  mediation.     Public  and  personal  policy 
alike  prompted  her  loietain  it,  the  more  so  that  Mary  Stuart  pos.se.ssed 
eventual   rigiits  to  ihe  crown  of  England — rights  even  more  legiti- 
mate than  her  own      In  llie  case  of  Elizabeth — who  gloried  in  the 
title  of  virgin  queen — dying  without  issue,  Mary  might  be  called  to 
succeed  her  on  the  English  throne.     The  marriage  of  the  Queen  of 
ycots  was,  therefore,  a  question  which  essentially  interested  Eliza- 
beth, for,  according  as  the  Scottish  princess  should  marry  a  foreign, 
a  Scottish,  or  an  Engli.sh  prince,  the  fate  of  England  would  not  fail 
to  be  powerfully  iulluenced  by  the  king  with  whom  Mary  should 
divide  her  two  crowns.     Elizabeth  had  begun  by  supporting  the  pre- 
tensions of  her  own  favorite,  tlie  handsome  Leicester,  to  the  hand  of 
Mar)' ;  then  jealousy  restrained  her,  and  she  transferred  her  favor  to 
a  _voung  Scot  of  the  almost  royal  house  of  Lenno.x,  v>'hose  father  was 
devoted  to  her,  and  lived  at  court.     She  iudiiectly  intimated  to  Mary 
that  such  a  marriage  would  cement  an  eternal  friendship  between 
them,  and  would  be  agreeable  to  both  nations.     The  young  Darnlej-, 
.son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,   would   thus  exclude  the  pretensions  of 
foreign  i)rinces,  whose  domination  might  menace  the  independence 
of   Scotland,   and  later,  perhaps,  even  that  of  England,  and  would 
besides  give  to  Queen  Mary  a  pledge  of  domestic  harmony  in  a  com- 
mon Catholic  faith.     It  would  please  the  English,  because  the  house 
of  Lennox  had  immense  possessions  in  England,  and  the  family  in- 
habited Jjondon  ;  it  would  accommodate  the  Scotch,  for  he  was  a'Scot 
by  blood  and  race,  and  the  Scottish  nobles  would  more  readilj'  sub- 
mit to  one  of  their  own  countrymen  than  to  an  Englishman   or  a 
.stranger.     This  judicious  reasoning  shows  in  Elizabeth  no  trace  at 
that  time  of  the  perfidy  and  hatred  which  historians  attribute  to  lier 
in  this  negotiation.     Slie  certainly  gave  in  this  case  to  her  sister  Mary 
of  Scotland  the  wisest  counsel  likely  to  assure  repose  to  her.sclf,  hap- 
pinnss  to  her  people,  and  friendship  between  the  two  crowns.     This 
advice,   moreover,  could  not  fail  to  be  weii  received  by  a  young 
(|ucen,  wliose  heart  should  naturally  take  precedence  of  her  hand,  for 
]>irnley,  then  in  the  fl  )wer  of  his  youth,  was  one  of  the  hand.some.st 
of  rncn,  and  the  most  likely  to  captivate  the  eyes  and  th.e  heart  of  a 
young  queen  by  the  graces  of  his  person. 

Kizzio  might  perhaps  have  made  himself  the  sole  obstacle  to  the 
marriage  of  .Mary;  but  wiicther  it  arose  from  womanly  caprice  or 
from  lh(;  refined  policy  of  Rizzio,  which  prom[)tetl  him  to  concede  a 
throne  in  order  to  retain  hi>  intl uence,  he  favored  the  idea  of  Eliza- 
beth by  every  means,  thinking,  douiitless,  that  he  might  be  unable  to 
resist  alone,  (ir  for  a  length  of  time,  the  enmity  of  the  Scottish  nohlei 
leagued  against  him  ;  that  a  king  was  neces.sary  to  reduce  them  to 
obeilience.  and  th.it  Danilcy,  who,  though  possessing  a  charming  ex- 
If-rior.  had  only  an  inferitir  mind,  would  be  ever  grateful  to  iiim  for 
placing  him  on  the  throne,  and  Nvy.uld  leave  him  to  reign  lu  reality, 
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sheltered  from  public  envy  iinder  flic  protection  of  the  king.  History 
on  this  point  is  wholly  conjc.'ctunil,  but  the  renewed  nnd  continuous 
preference  of  .Mary  for  her  favorite  Iciuls  to  the  pre.sunii)tioii  that  she 
accepted  Darulcy  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  Rizzio  in  power. 

XII. 

Darxlry  appeared  at  Holyrood,  and  charmed  all  eyes  by  his  in- 
comparal)le  beauty,  but  it  was  that  incomplete  kind  of  l)eauty  want- 
ing in  the  manliness  bestowed  l)y  years  ;  he  had  youth  in  his  face,  and 
something  of  the  woman  in  his  shape,  which  was  too  slender  and  un- 
steady for  a  king.  A  change,  however,  seemed  to  come  over  Mary's 
heart  on  seeing  him,  and  she  bestowed  upon  him  her  whole  soul  with 
her  crown.  The  recitals  of  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Scottish 
court  represent  this  marriage  as  the  perfect  union  of  two  lovers,  hav- 
ing but  one  heart,  and  ardently  enjoying  the  prolonged  revelries  of 
this  first  bliss  of  their  lives.  The  Presbyterians  alone,  with  Knox  at 
their  head,  formed  a  discordant  element  in  the  g(!neral  happiness. 
"  We  should  be  satisfied,"  ironically  remarked  the  Earl  of  Morton  ; 
"  we  are  going  to  be  governed  l)y  a  buffoon  Rizzio,  a  silly  child 
Darnley,  and  a  shameless  princess  Mary  Stuart."  "  You  will  hear," 
writes  Paul  de  Foi.':,  envoy  of  Catherine  de  Medici  at  llolyrood,  "  of 
the  graceful  and  pleasant  life  of  the  said  lady,  who  emploj's  every 
morning  in  hunting,  and  the  evenings  in  dancing,  music,  and  mas- 
quel-ades."  "  She  is  not  a  Christian,"  cried  Kuox  from  his  pulpit, 
"  neither  is  she  woman  ;  she  is  a  pagan  divinity — Diana  in  the  morn- 
ing, Venus  in  the  evening  !" 

XIII. 

MuRR.\Y,  the  brother  of  Mary,  who  had  firmly  established  the 
kingdom  under  her  rule  by  his  spirited  and  wise  administration,  was 
poon  dismissed  b}'^  the  new  king,  now  counselled  and  governed  by 
Piizzio.  He  retired,  carrying  with  him  the  esteem  of  the  nobles  and 
universal  popularity  in  the  nation  ;  the  levity  of  the  queen  thus 
prompted  her  to  discard  the  first  statesman  in  Scotland  for  a  musi 
clan,  and  leave  everything  to  the  government  of  caprice.  Under  the 
infiuence  of  Charles  IX.,  who  then  meditated  the  coming  St.  liarthol- 
omew,  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  Philip  the  Second's  fanatical  execu- 
tioner, and  of  Catherine  of  Medici,  the  fountain  head  of  the  religioua 
persecution  in  France,  Mary  joined  the  League  of  Bayoune,  whose 
object  was  to  form  a  plan  for  the  religious  unity  of  all  Europe  by  the 
extermination  of  Protestantism.  She  boasted  that  she  would  soon 
lead  her  Scottish  trof)ps  and  her  Catholic  continental  allies  to  the  con- 
quest of  England,  and  achieve  the  triumph  of  Poi)ery  even  in  London 
itself.  Wo  can  easily  conceive  what  di.ssension  and  animosity 
between  the  two  queens  would  immediately  spring  from  such  words 
wken  reported  to  Elizabeth  by  her  envoys  at  llobrood  ;  feminine 
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rivalries  speedily  became  intermixed  with  those  of  a  rcligionr.  and 
political  nature^  to  envenom  still  more  the  bloody  leaven  of  their 
hypocritical  friendship.  The  inconstancy  of  Mary  soon  began  lo 
work  out  the  vengeance  of  Elizabeth. 

XIV. 

Maut  had,  after  a  few  days  of  marriage  abandoned  her  transient 
fondness  for  the  youth  she  imagined  she  had  loved,  conceived  a  cool- 
ness for  Darnley,  and  became  again  prodigal  of  everything  toward 
Rizzio,  on  whom  she  lavished  power  and  honors,  violating  the  almost 
sacred  etiquette  of  the  times  by  admitting  him  lo  her  table  in  her 
private  apartnients,  and,  suppressing  the  name  of  the  king  in  public 
papers,  substituteil  that  of  llizzio.  Sc;otland  found  she  had  two 
kings,  or,  rather,  the  nominal  king  disappeared  to  give  place  to  tha 
favorite. 

XV. 

Daunley,  a  prey  at  once  to  shame  and  to  jealousy,  bore  all  this 
like  a  child,  dreaniiugof  the  vengeance  which  lie  had  not  the  strength 
to  accomplish.  The  Scottish  nobles,  feeling  themselves  humbled  in 
his  person,  secretly  excited  in  him  this  ferment  of  hatred,  and  oifered 
to  rid  him  at  once  from  the  worthless  parasite  she  had  palmed  on  the 
kingdom  as  its  ruler.  VViiat  may  be  called  a  national  plot  was  formed 
between  them  and  Darnle}',  whose  objects  were  tire  death  of  the 
favorite,  ♦he  imprisonment  of  the  queen,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
outraged  royal  power  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  clergy  and  the  people  would  evidently  be  favorable  to  the  plot ; 
there  was  no  need  to  conceal  it  from  them,  so  certain  were  the  con- 
spirators not  only  of  impiinil}'  but  of  pul)lic  af  ■.■i.use.  The  Earl  of 
Murray,  i)rother  of  the  queen,  whom  she  had  sd  imprudently  driven 
away  to  deliver  herself  up  to  the  ascendency  of  Rizzio,  was  consult- 
ed, and  listened  with  caution  to  tiie  incomplete  reveliilions  of  the 
plotters.  Too  honest  to  participate  l)y  his  consent  in  an  assixssination, 
he  gave  his  approbation^  or  at  least  his  silence,  to  the  enterprise  for 
the  delivery  of  Scot!a:id.  lie  promised  to  return  to  lloiyrood  at  tlie 
call  of  the  lords,  niid  to  resume  the  reins  of  government  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  heir  to*  the  throne,  whom  j\Iary  already  carried  in  her 
basom.  Kiz/.io,  defeated  and  captured,  might  be  embarked  and 
thrown  up'.n  llie  coast  of  France. 

The  (pjecu  and  tlie  favorite,  ill-served  by  a  disaffected  court,  sus- 
pected notliing  of  the  plot,  thoiigli  the  conspirators,  tlocking  from  tho 
most  distant  ctastles  in  Scotland,  were  already  armed  and  assembled 
in  hr;r  antechamber. 

On  th(!  niglit  of  tlie  9lh  or  lOlli  of  ^Srurcli,  1500,  Darnley,  the  Earl 
of  Ix-nnox,  his  fattier,  i>ord  Kiilliven,  (Jiiorge  Douglas,  Lindsay, 
A.ndrcw  Ker,  and  soiue  other  lordjj  of  Urn  i'rolcataut  party,  awailod 
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the  hour  in  the  kiiijn's  chamber  ;  throe  hundred  men-at-arms,  furnished 
by  the  diirerent  couuties,  .irlided  silently  into  Edinburgh  one  by  ono 
under  the  shade  of  the  walls  by  the  street  leadinj;  from  the  city  to  tho 
palace,  ready  to  succor  the  conspirators  if  the  cj[ueen's  guards'  should 
r.ttempt  to  defend  her. 

According  to  the  French  ambassador,  the  murderers  had  a  st.i.1 
more  flagrant  and  justifiable  pretext  for  the  assassination  of  the  fa- 
Torite  thau  historians  relate. 

"  The  king,"  we  read  in  the  dispatches  of  Paul  de  Foix  to  Cathe- 
rine of  3Iedici,  "a  ''cw  days  before  had  gone  to  the  door  of  the 
queen\s  chamber,  ivhich  was  immediately  above  his  own,  about  an 
hour  after  midnight.  After  having  knocked  frequently  and  no  one 
replying,  he  called  the  queen  several  times,  praying  her  to  open  the 
door,  and  finally  threatening  to  break  it  open"  upon  which  she  ad- 
mitted him.  The  king  supposed  her  to  be  alone  in  the  chamber,  till, 
after  having  searched  everywhere,  he  discovered  David  in  the  cabi- 
net, his  only  gamier ^  being  a  furred  robo." 

This  was  probabl;,  die  ofbcial  version  given  by  the  king  and  his 
accomplices,  but  the  witnesses,  and  even  the  actors  in  the  murder, 
gave  a  more  truthful  one  of  it  afterward.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  by  Lord  Ruthven,  one  of  the  conspirators,  after  his 
flight  to  England,  confirmed  by  unanimous  testimony  and  by  docu-  . 
mentary  evidence. 

The  queen  had  unsuspectingly  prolonged  a  nocturnal  supper  with 
her  favorite,  in  company  with  a  single  female  confidante,  in  a  small 
room  of  the  palace  next  to  her  bedchamber.  Here  let  us  quote  the 
French  writer,  who  has  studiet^  on  the  spot  the  most  minute  circum- 
stances of  this  event,  and  who  engraves  them  in  our  memory  as  ho 
relates  them  : 

"  The  king  had  supped  in  his  own  apartment  in  company  with  the 
Earls  of  iMorton,  Rutiiven,  and  Lindsay  ;  the  king's  rooms  were  on 
the  ground  floor,  elevated  by  a  few  steps,  and  were  situated  under 
the  apartments  of  the  queen  in  the  same  tower.  During  the  dessert 
he  sent  to  see  who  was  with  the  queen.  He  was  told  that  the  queeo. 
had  finished  supper  in  her  little  cabinet,  with  Rizzio  and  her  natural 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Argyle.  Their  conversation  had  been  ioj'ous 
and  brilliant.  The  king  went  up  by  a  back  stair,  while  Morton. 
Lindsay,  and  a  troop  of  their  bravest  va.ssals  fft;cupied  the  greai 
staircase,  and  dispersed  in  their  passage  some  of  the  queen's  frienCv 
and  servants. 

"  The  king  passed  from  the  chamber  into  Mary's  cabineV 
Rizzio,  dressed  in  a  short  mantle,  a  .satin  vest,  and  lower  clothes  ot 
purple  velvet,  was  seated,  with  his  head  covered.  He  wore  a  cap 
decorated  with  a  feather.  The  queen  said  to  the  king,  '  My  lord, 
have  you  .supped  ?  I  thought  you  were  supping  now^'  The  king 
leaned  on  the  back  of  the  (jueen's  chair,  who  turned  round  toward 
him  ;  they  embraced,  and  Daruley  took  a  share  in  the  conversati'>u. 
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His  voice  trembled,  his  face  was  inflamed,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  cast  anxious  glances  toward  a  liltie  door  he  had  left  ajar. 
Soon  after  a  man  issued  from  under  tlie  fringes  of  the  curtain  which 
covered  it — Ruthven,  still  pale  and  shaking  with  fever,  who,  in  spita 
of  his  extreme  weakness,  had  determined  to  join  in  the  undertaking. 
He  wore  a  damask  doublet  lined  with  fur,  a  brass  lielmet,  and  iron 
gauntlets  ;  was  armed  as  if  for  battle,  and  accompanied  by  Dougkis, 
Ker,  Ballantj'ne,  and  Ormiston.  \t  this  moment  ^lorton  and  Lind- 
say violently  burst  into  the  bedchamber  of  the  cpieen,  and,  pushing 
toward  the  cabinet,  rushed  into  that  small  room. 

"Ruthven  threw  himself  forward  with  such  impetuosity  that  tho 
floor  groaned  beneath  his  weight.  Mar}'  and  her  guests  were  terri- 
fied ;  his  livid,  tierc«  aspect,  distorted  by  illness  and  wrath,  froze 
them  with  terror. 

"  '  "Why  are  you  here,  and  who  gave  you  permission  to  enter?' 
cried  the  queen. 

"  '  I  have  a  matter  to  settle  with  David,'  replied  Ruthven  in  a  deep 
voice. 

"  Another  of  the  conspirators  coming  forward,  ]\rary  said  to  him, 
'  If  David  be  guilty,  I  am  readv  to  deliver  him  up  to  justice.'  '  This 
is  justice  ! '  replieti  the  conspirator,  taking  a  rope  from  under  his 
mantle. 

"  Haggard  with  fear,  Rizzio  retreated  to  a  corner  of  the  chamber. 
He  was  followed,  and  the  poor  Italian,  approaching  the  queen,  took 
hold  of  her  dre.ss,  crying,  '  I  am  a  dead  man  !  giustizia  !  giustizia  ! 
save  me,  madame  !  save  me  !  '  Mary  threw  herself  between  Rizzio 
and  the  assassins.  She  tri(;d  to  stay  their  hands.  All  were  crowded 
and  pressed  together  in  that  narrow  space  in  one  confused  mass. 
Ruthven  and  Lindsay,  brandishing  their  naked  dirks,  spoke  roughly 
to  the  (jueen  ;  Andrew  Ker  i)laced  a  pistol  to  her  breast  and  threat- 
ened to  fire,  and  Man',  throwing  open  her  bosom,  cried, 

"  '  Fire,  if  you  do  not  respect  tlie  infant  I  bear  !  ' 

"  Tlie  table  was  overturned  during  this  tumult.  The  queen  still 
struggling,  Darnley  threw  liis  arms  round  her  and  pressed  her  into  a 
chair,  in  which  he  held  her  down  ;  while  the  others,  taking  Rizzio  by 
the  neck,  dragged  him  from  the  cabinet.  Douglas  seized  Darnley 's 
dirk,  struck  the  favorite  with  it,  and  leaving  the  dagger  in  his  back, 
cried,  '  That  is  the  king's  stroke  !  '  Rizzio  still  struggled  desperately. 
He  wept,  i)rayed,  and  supplicated  with  lamentabfe  groan«.  He  at 
first  clung  to  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  and  afterward  crept  to  the 
fireplace  ;  then  lie  grasped  the  bed-posts  of  the  (jueeii's  l)ed  ;  tlia 
conspirators  thn'atened,  struck,  insulted  hirn,  and  forced  him  to  let 
go  his  hold  by  pricking  his  hands  with  their  dirks.  Having  at  last 
l>een  dragged  from  the  (pieen's  chiimber  into  the  anteroom,  Rizzio 
fell,  pierci'd  with  (ifty-fivc  dagger-wounds. 

"  The  queen  made  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  fly  to  the  succor 
of  the  unhappy  man.     The  king  could  scarcely  restrain  her.     PJuw 
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ing  her  in  other  Imnds,  he  liaKteued  to  the  room  where  Kizzio  lay 
cxpiriug.  He  asked  if  there  yet  remained  anythinc:  to  do,  and  piiineed 
his  dagger  into  the  poor  corpse.  Alter  this,  Kizzio  was  tied  by  the 
feet  with  the  rope  l.rouirht  hy  one  of  the  party,  and  was  then  dragged 
down  the  stairs  of  the  palace. 

"Lord  Riithven  then  returned  to  the  queen's  cabinet,  where  the 
tahle  had  l)cen  replaced.  He  then  sat  down,  and  asked  for  a  little 
wine.  The  queen  was  enraged  at  his  insolence.  He  said  he  was 
sick,  and  pouring  out  some  wine  with  hisownhand  into  an  empty  cup 
(Rizzio's  perhaps),  he  added  that  'he  could  not  submit  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  servant.     Your  husband  is  here  ;  he  is  our  chief  ! ' 

"'Is  it  so?'  replied  the  queen,  still  doubtful  of  Rizzio's  death. 
'  For  some  time,'  said  Daruley,  '  you  have  been  more  devoted  to  him 
than  to  me.'  The  queen  was  about  to  repiv,  when  one  of  her  ofhcers 
entered,  of  whom  she  asked  whether  David  had  been  taken  to  prison, 
and  w^Lere?  '  Madam,'  replied  he,  '  we  must  speak  no  more  about 
Itizzio  ;  he  is  dead.' 

'_'  The  queen  uttered  a  cry,  and  then  turning  to  the  king,  ex- 
claimed, '  Ah,  traitor  and  son  of  a  traitor  !  is  this'thc  reward  you  re- 
served for  him  who  has  done  so  mucli  for  your  good  and  for  your 
honor?  Is  this  my  reward  for  having  by  liis  advice  elevated  you  to 
so  high  a  dignity  V  Ah  !  no  more  tears,  but  revenge  !  No  more  joy 
for  me  till  your  heart  shall  be  as  desolate  as  mine  is  this  day  ! '  Say- 
ing the.se  words,  she  fainted  away. 

"  All  her  friends  at  Holyrood  immediately  fled  in  disorder.  The  Earl 
of  Athol,  the  Flemings,  and  Livingstone  escaped  bv  a  dark  passage  ; 
the  Earls  of  Bothweli  and  Iluntly  slid  down  a  pillar  into  the 
garden. 

"  Meantime  a  shudder  ran  through  the  city.  The  bells  were  rung  ; 
the  burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  Lord  Provost  at  their  head, 
assembled  instantly  around  the  palace.  They  asked  for  the  queen, 
Avho  had  now  recovered  her  senses.  While  some  of  the  conspirators 
threatened  that  if  she  called  out  she  would  be  slain  and  thrown  over 
the  walls,  others  assured  the  burgesses  that  all  went  well  ;  that  they 
had  only  poniarded  the  Piedmontese  favorite,  who  had  conspired 
■with  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  to  destioy  the  religion  of  tho 
Holy  Gospel. 

"  Darnley  himself  opened  a  window  of  the  fatal  tower  and  begged 
the  people  to  retire,  with  the  assurance  that  all  was  done  by  order  of 
Ihe  queen,  and  that  instructions  would  be  given  next  day. 

"  Guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  her  own  palace,  and  even  in  her  bed- 
chamber, without  a  sinirle  female  attendant,  ]Mary  remained  alone  all 
night,  delivered  up  to  the  horrors  of  despair.  She  had  been  preg- 
nant for  seven  months,  and  her  emotions  were  so  powerful  that  the 
infant  she  afterward  bore,  and  wdio  became  James  I.  of  England, 
could  never  look  upon  a  naked  sword  without  a  shudder  of  fear." 
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Birr  if  Mary's  offence  w^s  womanly,  her  vengeance  T\'as  childish. 
Rizzio  had  trusted  all  to  ilary's  preference  ;  the  accomplices  of  tho 
km"  had  confided  in  his  puerile  jealousy,  a  sentiment  as  mconsistent 
as  love  in  tbe  heart  of  a  husband  ready  to  pardon  the  queen  s  fault  if 
she  would  forgive  his  revense.  The  queen,  burying  in  her  memory, 
with  Italian  and  feminine  dissimulation,  both  the  outrage  and  her 
resentment  in  order  tbe  better  to  pave  the  way  for  expiation,  passed, 
in  some  hours,  from  imprecations  and  sobs  to  a  feigned  resignation. 
Tremblino-  for  her  throne,  her  liberty,  her  own  life,  and  that  of  her 
unborn  child,  she  undertook  to  fascinate  in  his  turn  the  offended 
husband  whose  anger  seems  to  have  been  at  once  extmguished  m 
the  blood  of  the  offender.  Tbe  imagination  can  alone  fathom  the 
profound  depths  of  the  queen's  avenging  dissimulation  toward  him 
who  had  given  the  last  stab  to  the  dead  body  of  her  favorite. 

With  astonishing  promptitude  ]Mary  charmed,  reconquered,  and 
a"-ain  drew  toward'"herself  more  than  ever  the  eyes  and  the  heart  of 
her  young  husband.  "  From  the  12th  of  :March,  while  the  blood  ot 
Rizzio  was  still  reeking  on  tbe  floor  of  the  chamber  and  on  the  king's 
hands  "  writes  tbe  French  envoy,  "  tbe  queen  resumed  all  her  em- 
pire over  Daruley  ;  the  fascination  was  so  rapid  and  complete  that 
people  believed  in  the  influence  of  witchcraft  on  the  part  of  the  queen 
over  her  husband."  ,         ■,     ^         ^i     * 

The  real  witchcraft  was  the  beauty  of  the  one,  the  ardent  youth  ot 
the  other,  and  the  intellectual  superiority  of  a  woman  who  now  em- 
ployed her  genius  and  her  charms  in  apparerit  submission,  as  she  had 
formerly  employed  them  in  offence. 

XVII. 

This  reconciliatien  entirely  concealed  the  new  conspiracy  between 
the  kin<''  and  queen  against  Darnley's  own  accomplices  in  the  murder 
of  tbe  favorite,  but  which  suddenly  became  apparent  on  tlie  loth  of 
March  six  days  after  tb«  assassination,  by  the  nocturnal  flight  of  the 
kin-'  and  queen  to  tlie  castle  of  Dunbar,  a  fortress  whence  the  king 
cf)uTd  brave  his  accomplices  and  tlie  queen  her  enemies,  lyoin 
thence  Mary  wrote  to  her  sister.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  re- 
counting her  misfortunes  in  her  own  way,  and  demanding  succor 
against  her  rev(;lted  subjects.  She  then  summoned  to  Dunbar  those 
nobles  who  were  innocent  of  tbe  conspiracy  against  her  and  eight 
tliousaiid  faithful  Scots  obeyed  her  call.  Placing  herself  with  the 
kin"-  at  the  lu-ad  of  these  troops,  she  marched  upon  Edinburgh  ; 
ii«toni.shment  and  terror  went  before  her;  the  presence  of  the  king 
disconcerted  the  insurgent  nobles,  clergy,  and  people,  and,  without 
rtrikiug  a  blow,  she  oulcicd  ilulyiood.     A  proclainalioa  was  issucU 
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forbidding  an}'  mention  of  Darnley  as  a  participator  in  Tiiz.zio's  mur- 
der, and  all  the  accomplices  in  that  deed  who  fell  into  the  queen's 
hands  were  beheaded  ;  llulhven,  Douglas,  and  IMorton  tied  beyond 
tlie  frontiers  ;  she  recalled,  as  chief  of  her  council,  the  able  iind  up- 
right Murray,  who  had  been  sufii('iently  mixed  ui)  with  the  conspir- 
acy to  insure  his  popularity,  though  Kufllcienlly  guarded  to  preserve 
his  honor.  Finally,  to  gratify  lier  alfection,  after  having  attained 
the  objects  of  her  ambition,  she  threw  aside  the  mask,  bewailed  the 
fate  of  Hizzio,  ordered  his  body  to  be  exhumed,  and  buried  it  with 
regal  obseipiies  in  the  sepulchre  of  tlie  kings  in  Holyrood  chapel. 

Reconciled  with  Darnley,  whom  she  more  and  more  despised  ;  well 
served  by  Murray,  who  brought  back  to  her  the  afTections  of  the 
nation,  on  the  I'Jlh  of  the  following  June  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
destined  one  day  to  reign  over  England.  An  amnest}^  ably  coun- 
selled by  Murray,  granted  a  pardon  to  the  conspirators  on  tlie  occa- 
sion of  the  auspicious  event,  and  allowed  those  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed to  return  to  their  country  and  homes. 

The  hour  of  vengeance  on  lier  Imsband  had,  however,  come  ;  her 
aversion  for  him  made  their  lives  miserable,  and  she  no  longer  took 
any  pains  to  conceal  it.  JMelvil,  one  of  her  most  intimate  confidants, 
says,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  his  mistress,  "  I  constantly 
found  her,  from  the  time  of  Rizzio's  murder,  with  her  lieart  full  of 
rancor,  and  the  worst  way  to  pay  court  to  her  was  to  speak  of  her 
reconciliation  with  the  king."  tSuch  testimony  reveals  to  us  the 
hearts  of  the  actors  in  this  great  drama,  though  liiddeu  under  tho 
mask  of  false  appearances. 

XVIII. 

The  secret  cause  of  tins  growing  aversion  was  a  new  love,  more 
resembling  a  fatality  of  heart  in  the  career  of  a  modern  Phedra 
than  the  aberration  of  a  woman  and  a  queen  in  an  age  enjoying  the 
light  of  civilization. 

The  object  of  tins  love  was  as  extraordinary  as  the  passion  itself 
Tpas  inexplicable,  imless,  indeed,  we  attribute  it  to  the  effect  of 
magic  or  of  possession,  a  supernatural  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  heart  which  was  common  in  those  superstitious  times.  But 
the  female  heart  contains  within  itself  greater  mysteries  than  even 
ma^iic  can  explain.  The  man  now  beloved  by  Mary  Stuart  was 
Boiliwell. 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  a  Scottish  noble  of  a  powerful  and  illus- 
\  trious  house,  whose  principal  stronghold  was  Hermitage  Castle  in 
Roxburghshire.  He  was  born  with  those  perverse  and  unruly  in- 
stincts which  indifferently  drive  men  from  expioit  to  exploit,  or  from 
crime  to  crime— to  a  throne  or  to  a  scaffold.  Impetuous  in  every 
impulse,  in  ambition,  and  in  enterprise,  Bntiiwell  was  one  of  those 
adventurers  gifted  witii  superhuman  daring,  who,  in  their  doveloji- 
ment  and  aa  their  desires  expand,  seek  to  burst  the  social  boiuadt 
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within  wliicli  tliev  exist,  to  make  room  for  themselves  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  Some  raeu  seem  born  to  madness,  and  Bothwell  was 
one  of  those.  Byron,  whose  raoUier's  ancestry  -was  connected  with 
the  line  of  Lady  jeau  Gordon,  Bothwell 's  wife,  has  depicted  him  in 
the  romantic  and  sombre  "  Corsair  ;"  but  the  poem  is  far  behind  his- 
toric  truth,  for  the  sovereign  poet,  Nature,  outvies  fiction  by  reality. 

XIX. 

We  know  not  whether  precocious  crime,  parental  severity,  or  vol- 
untary flight  exiled  him  from  the  paternal  home,  but  in  his  early 
youth  he  became  enrolled  among  those  corsairs  of  the  ocean  who 
stained  the  coasts,  the  islands,  and  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea  with 
blood.  His  name,  his  rank,  his  courage,  had  speedily  promoted  him 
to  the  command  of  one  of  those  .squadrons  of  criminals  who  had  a 
den  wherein  to  stow  their  spoils,  and  an  arsenal  for  their  vessels,  in 
a  rock-furtress  on  tiie  coast  of  Denmark.  The  crimes  of  Bothwell, 
and  his  exploits  among  those  pirates,  lie  hidden  in  tlie  shadow  of  the 
past  ;  but  his  name  inspired  terror  along  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 

After  this  storjny  youth  the  death  of  Ids  father  recalled  him  to  his 
Scottish  domains  and  wild  vassals.  The  trouljles  of  the  court  of 
Edinburgh  had  attracted  him  to  Holyrood,  where  he  discovered  a 
wider  lield  for  ambition  and  crime,  lie  was  among  those  Scottish 
chiefs  who,  at  the  api)eal  of  tlie  king  to  his  subjects  while  in  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  liastened  thither  willi  their  vassals,  in  the  hope  of 
seizing  and  pillaging  Edinburgh.  Since  the  return  of  the  court  to 
Holyrood,  he  had  distinguished  himself  among  the  f()>'emost  partisans 
of  the  queen.  Whether  inspired  by  ambition  or  spurred  on  by  au 
indefinite  hope  of  sul)jugating  the  heart  of  a  woman  by  striking  her 
imagination,  he,  at  all  events,  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  ;  perhaps 
lie  knew  that  the  surest  way  to  conquer  feminine  pride  is  to  appear 
indifferent  to  it. 

XX. 

BoTH^VELL  wa.s  no  longer  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  ;  but  although 
he  had  lost  an  eye  by  a  wound  received  in  one  of  his  sea-lights,  ho 
was  still  hand.some.  His  beauty  was  not  effeminate,  like  Darnley's, 
nor  melanclioly  and  pensive  like  Ilizzio's,  but  of  that  rude  and  manly 
order  which  gives  to  ]);;ssi()n  the  energy  of  heroism.  The  licentiou.s- 
ness  of  Ids  manners  ::.iid  the  victims  of  Ids  iilMrtiiiago  had  made  him 
well  known  at  the  court  of  Holyrood.  He  had  many  attaclimeuts 
among  the  women  of  tiiat  court,  less  for  their  lov(i  {ban  their  dis- 
honor. One  of  thos(!  mistres.ses,  Lady  lleves,  ^a  dissipated  woman, 
celebrated  by  Brantume  for  the  notoriety  of  her  adventures,  w:i.s  tbo 
contidaute  of  the  (pieen.  She  had  retained  for  Bothwell  an  adndra- 
tiou  which  survived  their  intimacy.  The  queen,  who  anuisod  herself 
hj  interrogating  her  confidante  reifardiug  the  exploits  and  amours  of 
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her  old  favorite,  allowed  herself  to  be  gradually  attracted  toward 
him  by  a  scnliment  \vhicli>  at  first,  assuniod  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
good-iiatiireii  curiosity.  The  confidante,  divining,  or  believing  she 
divined,  the  yet  unexpressed  desires  of  the  queen,  introduced  IJoth- 
well  one  evening  into  the  garden,  and  even  to  tlie  apartment  of  her 
mistress.  This  secret  meeting  forever  sealed  the  ascendency  of 
Bothwell  over  the  queen.  Her  passion,  though  hidden,  was,  for  that 
reason,  still  more  commanding,  and  became  for  the  first  time  appar- 
cnt  to  all  some  weeks  after  this  interview,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
wouud  Bothwell  had  received  in  a  border  feud,  on  the  marches  of 
which  he  had  the  command.  On  hearing  of  this,  Sfary  mounted  ou 
horseback,  and  rode,  without  resting  by  the  way,  to  the  Hermitage 
where  he  had  been  carried,  assured  herself  with  her  own  eyes  of  the 
danger  he  had  run,  and  returned  the  same  day  to  Holyrood. 

"  The  Earl  of  Bothwell,"  writes  at  this  time  the  French  ambassa- 
dor to  Catherine  of  ]\ledici,  "  is  out  of  danger,  at  which  the  queen  is 
well  pleased.  To  have  lost  him  would  have  been  no  small  loss  iudeed 
to  her." 

She  herself  avows  her  anxiety  iu  verses  composed  on  the  occasion : 

"  Pour  liii  anssi  j'ai  plcure  mainte  larme 

D'aboid  (jiiaiid  il  se  fit  de  ce  corps  possesseur 
Buquel  iilors  il  n'avait  pas  le  cieur  ! 

Puis  me  donna  une  autre  dure  aliirme 

Et  me  penea  otcr  vie  ct  frayeui- !" 

"  When  first  my  ma.?tcr  be  became. 
For  liim  I  slied  full  many  a  tear  ; 
But  now  this  new  and  dire  ah<rni 
Destroys  iu  me  both  life  and  fear  1" 

After  his  cure  Bothwell  became  master  of  the  kingdom.  Every 
thing  was  lavi.shed  on  him  as  previously  on  Rizzio,  and  he  accepted 
all,  not  as  a  subject  but  as  a  master.  The  king,  shut  out  from  the 
councils  of  the  queen,  and  even  from  her  society  as  his  wife, 
"walked  about  alone,"  says  Melvil,  "from  place  to  place,  and  it 
was  evident  to  all  that  she  regarded  it  as  a  crime  that  any  one  should 
keep  company  with  him." 

"  The  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  husband,"  writes  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, envoy  of  Elizabeth  at  the  court  of  Scotland,  "  live  together  as 
before,  and  even  worse  ;  she  rarely  sits  at  table,  and  never  sleeps 
with  him  ;  she  in  no  wise  esteems  his  society,  and  loves  not  those 
who  entertain  friendship  for  him.  To  such  an  extent  does  .she  ex- 
elude  him  from  business  that  when  she  leaves  the  palace  to  go  out 
he  knows  nothing.  Modesty  forbids  me  to  repeat  what  she  has  said 
of  him,  and  which  woidd  not  be  honorable  to  the  queen." 

The  insolence  of  the  new  favorite  partook  of  the  ferocity  of  hia 
former  life  ;  he  once  drew  liis  dagger  in  full  council  before  tho 
queen  to  strike  Lethingtou,  another  member  of  the  council,  for  hav. 
ing  objected  to  his  ad^^ice. 
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The  king,  outraged  every  day  by  Bothwell's  contempt,  and  some- 
times by  his  insults,  retired  to  Glasgow,  where  he  lived  in  Ihe  house 
of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  The  queen  and  Bothwell  became 
alarmed  lest  he  should  make  public  complaint  against  the  humilia- 
tion and  neglect  to  which  he  was  condemned,  appeal  to  the  discon- 
tented among  the  nobility,  and  in  his  turn  march  against  Edinburgh. 
It  is  to  this  motive  and  to  Bothwell's  fear,  rather  than  to  his  desire 
to  become  the  husband  of  the  queen,  that  we  must  attribute  the  odi- 
ous crime  which  soon  after  threw  the  world  into  consternation,  and 
of  which  Mary  Stuart  was  at  least  the  accomplice,  if  she  were  not 
the  principal  actor.  In  all  the  acts  of  the  queen  which  preceded 
this  tragedy  there  are  not  only  proofs  of  complicity  in  the  plan  for 
assassinating  her  husband,  but  something  even  still  more  atrocious — 
namely,  the  hypocritical  art  of  a  woman  who  hides  murderous  inten- 
lions  under  the  appearance  of  love  ;  who  lends  herself  to  the  vile 
office  of  decoying  lier  victim  and  drawing  him  within  reach  of  the 
sword  of  the  assassin. 

"Without  granting  to  Mary's  correspondence  with  Bothwell,  be  it 
real  or  apocryphal,  more  historical  authoritj'  than  it  deserves,  it  i^j 
evident  that  a  correspondence  of  that  nature  did  exist  between  the 
queen  and  her  seducer,  and  if  she  did  not  write  what  is  contained  in 
those  letters  (which  are  not  written  by  her  own  hand,  and  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  is  consequently  suspected),  still  she  acted  in  all 
the  preliminaries  of  the  tragedy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  her  participation  in  tlie  snare  by  which  the  unfortunate  and 
amorous  Darnley  was  inveigled. 

The  letters  written  at  Glasgow  by  the  queen  to  Bothwell  breathe 
insensate  lo\  e  for  her  favorite  and  implacable  aversion  for  her  hus. 
band.  They  inform  Bothwell  day  b}'  day  of  the  state  of  Darnley's 
health,  of  his  supplications  to  be  received  oy  the  queen  as  a  king  and 
a  husband  ;  of  the  progress  which  her  blandishments  make  in  the 
confidence  of  the  young  king,  whose  hopes  she  now  nursed  ;  of  hU 
resolution  to  return  with  her  and  to  go  with  her  wherever  she  might 
wish,  even  to  death,  provided  she  would  restore  to  him  her  heart  and 
Ids  connubial  rights.  Although  these  letters, we  repeat,  may  possess  no 
material  textual  authenticity  in  our  eyes,  though  they  even  bear  the 
traces  of  falsehood  and  impossibility  in  the  very  excess  of  their 
wickedness  and  cynicism,  it  is  yet  certain  that  they  verj''  nearly  ap- 
proach the  truth  ;  for  a  grave  and  coiilidential  witness  of  the  conver- 
sations between  Darnley  and  the  (jueen  at  Glasgow  gives  a  narrative 
in  perfect  conformity  with  this  corresjjondence.  lie  even  quotes  ex- 
pressions identical  with  those  in  the  letters,  proving  that  if  the  word* 
were  not  written  they  were  at  least  spoken  between  the  queen  and 
her  husband. 

We  therefore  dismiss  as  improbable  tlie  text  of  these  letters, 
adopted  as  authentic  by  M.  Dargaud  and  by  a  number  of  the  most 
accredited  historians  of  England  ;  but  it  is  im;)ossiblc  for  us  to  avoid 
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ncknowlcdi^ius:  tli:it  the  part  taken  by  Mary  in  the  death-snare  spread 
lor  Darnley  ^vas  a  substantial  confirmation  of  the  perfidy  inferred 
from  this  corresiiondence.  ,  t^       , 

Certain  it  is  that  the  queen,  on  hearing'  of  the  fh,<2:ht  of  Darnley  to 
the  house  of  his  fallier,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  su(hleuly  loft  her  favor- 
ite Bothwell,  and  repairing  to  one  of  her  pleasure  castles  called 
C'raisrmillar,  near  Eihnburti;li.  secretly  convoked  the  confederated 
lords'of  her  own  and  liothvvell's  party.  The  FrencJi  ambassador  re- 
marks on  her  sadness  and  anxiety  ;  her  torment  between  the  fears  of 
her  husband  and  the  demands  of  her  favorite  was  such  as  to  make 
her  cry  out  in  presence  of  the  ambassador,  "  I  wish  I  were  dead  !" 
She  craftily  proposed  to  the  assembled  lords,  who  were  friendly  to 
Bothwell,  to  give  up  to  Darnley  the  government  of  Scotland  ;  they 
protested  against  this,  as  she  doubtless  expected,  and  gave  utterance 
to  threats  of  deadly  import  against  Darnley  !  "We  will  deliver 
vou  from  this  competitor,"  they  said.  "Murray,  though  present 
and  protesting  as  we  do,  will  not  join  in  our  measures,  but  he  will 
leave  us  free  to  act,  miichin;/  us  as  from  between  his  fingers  !  Leave 
us  to  act  for  ourselves,  and  when  things  are  accomplished  the  parlia- 
ment will  approve  of  all."  The  (jueen's  silence  was  sutticient  to 
o-ive  authority  to  these  sinister  resolutions,  and  her  departure  for  Glas- 
gow on  the  following  day  served  them  yet  more  eiTectually.  She 
leaves  the  conspirators  at  Craigmillar  ;  against  alt  propriety  or  ex- 
ijcctation  she  proceeds  to  Glasgow,  where  she  finds  Darnley  recover- 
in"-  from  the  small-pox,  overwhelms  him  with  tenderness,  passes  days 
and  ni"-hts  by  his  pillow,  renews  the  scenes  of  Ilolyrood  after  the 
murder  of  Rizzio,  and  finally  consents  to  the  conjugal  conditions 
implored  by  Darnley.  In  vain  is  Darnley  warned  of  the  danger  he 
incurs  in  following  the  (|ueen  to  Craigmillar  into  the  midst  of  ins  en- 
emies ;  he  replies  Ihat  though  it  may  appear  strange,  he  wdl  follow 
the  queen  he  adores  even  to  death.  Tin;  queen  leaves  Glasgow  be- 
fore him  to  await  his  restoration  to  health,  prolongs  with  him  the 
tenderest  farewells,  and  places  on  his  finger  a  ring,  as  a  precious 
pledge  of  reconciliation  and  love. 

What  is  there  in  the  disputed  letters  more  perfidious  than  this? 
These  particulars  are  at  all  events  authentic  ;  they  are  the  narrative 
of  Mary's  daily  life  at  Glasgow  with  her  husband. 

XXL 

Certai-;  now  that  he  will  fall  into  the  snare,  she  returned  to  Holy-, 
rood  where  she  was  received  by  torchlight  in  the  midst  of  a  festi- 
val prepared  for  her.  Darnley  followed  her  shortly  after  Lndcr 
pretext  of  promoting  his  recovery,  apartments  were  prepared  for  him 
In  a  solitary  countrv-house  in  tiie  neighborhood,  called  ls.irk  o  i^  leicl, 
with  no  other  attendants  than  live  or  six  servants,  underlings  sold  to 
BotUwell  and  whom  he  ironically  called  his  lamn.     Only  a  tavonto 
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page,  named  Taylor,  slept  in  Darnley's  chamber.  The  queen  came 
to  visit  him  with  the  same  demonstrations  of  tenderness  as  she  ex- 
hibited at  GIa?gciw,  but  refused  to  live  with  him  yet.  Darnley,  as 
tonished  at  this  isolation,  fell  into  deep  melancholy,  from  Avhich  he. 
sought  relief  by  praying  and  weeping  with  his  page.  An  inward 
presentiment  seemed 'to  warn  him  of  approaching  death. 

,  XXII. 

'  Meantime  the  festivities  at  Holyrood  continued.  At  the  dose  of 
one  of  the.se  feasts,  during  which  Bothwell  had  conversed  much  and 
alone  with  the  queen,  the  favorite  (according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
valet  Dalglish)  came  home  and  retired  to  bed  ;  soon  afterward  he 
calls  his  valet  and  dresses  ;  one  of  his  agents  enters  and  whispers 
something  in  his  ear  ;  betakes  his  ridiug-cloak  and  sword,  covers 
his  face  with  a  mask,  puts  on  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  and  proceeds, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  king's  solitary  dwelling. 

What  happened  on  that  mysterious  night  ?  We  know  not  ;  the 
only  thing  known  is  that  before  the  morning  twilight  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion was  heard  at  Holyrood  and  in  Edinburgh.  The  house  of 
Kirk  o'  Field  w^as  blown 'to  atoms,  and  its  ruins  would  have  buried 
the  victim,  but  owing  to  a  strange  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  as- 
sassins, tlie  bodies  of  Darnley  and  his  page  had  been  left  lying  in  an 
orchard  attached  to  tlie  garden,  where  they  were  found  next  morn- 
imr,  bearing  on  then-  bodies,  not  the  marks  of  gunpowder  but  those 
of^a  deadly  struggle  and  of  strangulation.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  king  and  his  page,  hearing  the  steps  of  the  murderers  early  iu  the 
night,  had  tried  to  escape  by  the  orchard,  but  had  been  overtaken 
and  strangled  by  Bothwell 's  assassins,  and  their  bodies  left  on  the 
scene  of  the  murder  by  negligence,  or  in  ignorance  of  the  explosion 
■which  was  to  have  destroyed  the  nnirderers  with  their  victims.  It  is 
added  that  Bothwell,  believing  that  the  corpses  of  Darnley  and  the 
page  were  in  the  house,  had  needlessly  fired  the  mine,  and  had  re- 
turned to  Ilolyrood  after  the  explosion,  believing  that  no  vestiges  of 
the  murder  remained,  and  hoping  that  Darnley's  death  would  l>e  at- 
tributed to  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  store  of  gunpowder  tired  by 
his  own  imprudence.  * 

However  that  might  be,  Bothwell  went  home  without  betraying 
any  agitation  ;  again  wx'nt  to  rest  before  the  end  of  the  night,  and 
when  lii.s  attendants  awoke  him  and  told  him  of  what  had  occurred, 
manifested  all  the  surprise  and  grief  of  perfect  innocence,  and,  leap- 
ing from  hi.s  bed,  cried  "  Treason  !" 

The  two  bodiea  were  not  di.scovered  in  the  orchard  till  daylight. 

xxni. 

MoKNTNo  spread  horror  with  the  rumor  of  this  murder  amouf  tke 
people  of  Edinburgh.     The  emotion  was  so  yreat  that  the  queen  was 
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forced  to  leave  IIol3'roocl  and  take  refuge  in  the  castle.  She  was  in- 
sulted liy  the  women  us  she  jiassed  along  the  streets  ;  avenging  pla- 
cards covered  the  walls,  invoking  peace  to  the  soul  of  Dainley  and 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  his  guilty  wife.  Bothwell,  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  sword  in  hand,  galloped  through  the  streets,  crying, 
"  Death  to  the  rebels,  and  to  all  who  speak  against  tiie  c[ueen  !" 

Knox  ascended  the  pulpit  for  the  last  time  and  fearlessly  ex- 
claimed, "  Let  those  who  survive  speak  and  avenge  !"  Then  shak- 
ing the  dust  from  otf  his  feet,  he  turned  his  back  upon  Edinburgh, 
and  retired  to  await  death  or  vengeance. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Darnley.  Up  to  this  point  the  queen  might 
be  suspected,  but  had  not  been  convicted  of  Ins  murder  ;  but  what 
followed  removed  all  doubt  of  her  participation — by  espousing  the 
murderer  she  adopted  the  crime. 

Sedition  being  calmed  for  a  time,  she  proclaimed  her  grief  at  Iloly- 
rood  by  a.s-suming  the  garb  of  a  mourning  widow,  and  remained  for 
some  days  shut  up  in  her  apartments,  with  no  other  light  than  the 
dim  glimmering  of  lamps.  Bothwell  Wi.s  accused  of  regicide  before 
the  judges  of  Edinliurgh,  at  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the 
king's  father.  The  favorite,  with  undaunted  audacity,  supported  by 
the  queen  and  bj''  the  troops,  devoted,  as  usual,  to  the  reigninj^ 
power,  appeared  in  arms  l)efore  the  judges  and  insolently  exacted 
from  them  an  acquittal.  The  r^ame  (lay  he  rode  forth,  mounted  on 
one  of  Darnley 's  favorile  horses,  whicli  the  people  recognized  with 
horror  bearing  his  murd(!rer.  The  queen  saluted  him  from  her  bal- 
cony with  a  gesture  of  encoui'agement  and  tenderness.  The  French 
ambassador  saw  this,  and  expressed  to  his  court  the  indignation  it 
excited  in  him. 

XXIV. 

"  TnR  queen  seems  insane,"  writes  at  the  same  period  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  these  scandalous  outbursts  of  jiassion  ;  "all  that  is  most 
infamous  is  uppermost  in  this  court — God  hel])  us  !  The  queen  will 
very  soon  marry  Bothwell.  She  has  drunk  all  shame  to  the  dregs. 
'  What  matters  it,'  she  said  yesterday,  '  if  1  lose  for  his  sake  France, 
Scotland,  or  England  ?  sooner  than  leave  him  I  would  go  with  him 
to  the  ends  of  the  world  in  nothing  but  a  petticoat  ! '  She  will  never 
8top  till  she  has  ruined  all  here  ;  she  has  been  persuaded  to  let  her- 
self be  carried  oil  by  Bothwell  to  accomplish  ilie  nuirriage  sooner. 
This  was  an  understood  tiling  between  them  before  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  of  which  she  was  the  adviser  and  he  the  executioner." 

This  was  the  Innguage  of  an  enemy,  but  the  event  very  soon  justi- 
fie<]  the  wrathful  "prophecy.  Some  days  aftei'  the  24th  of  April, 
while  returning  from  Stirling,  where  siie  had  been  visiting  her  son, 
Bothwell,  with  a  body  of  his  friends,  awaited  her  at  Almond  Bridge, 
six  miles  from  Edinburgli.  He  dismounted  from  his  horse,  respect- 
fully took  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the  queen's  palfrey,  feigned  a  slight 
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ftompulsion,  and  conducted  his  voluntary  captive  to  the  castle  of 
Dunbar,  of  which  he  was  governor,  as  warden  of  the  borders. 
There  she  passed  with  him  eight  days,  as  if  suffering  violence,  and 
returned  on  the  8th  of  May  with  liim  to  Edinburgh,  "  resigned,  she 
said,  "  to  marry  with  her  consent  him  who  had  disposed  of  her  by 
force."  This  comedy  deceived  no  one,  but  saved  Mary  from  the 
open  accusation  of  espousing  from  choice  the  assassin  of  her  hus- 
band. ,      ,    J    , 

Bothwell,  besides  the  blood  which  stained  his  hands,  had  three 
other  wives  living.  By  gold  or  threats  he  rid  himself  of  two,  and  he 
divorced  the  third,  Lady  Gordon,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  In 
order  to  secure  this  divorce,  he  consented  to  be  found  guilty  of 
adultery.  The  verses  written  by  Mary  at  this  period  and  addressed 
to  Bothwell  prove  the  jealousy  with  which  she  regarded  this  repudi-  • 
ated  but  still  loved  wife. 

"  Ses  paroles  fardees. 
Sea  plenrs  ses  plaincts  remplis  cFaffection 
Et  ses  liauts  cria  et  lamentation, 
Ont  tant  Kagnc  que  par  vous  eont  gardeee 
A  ses  ecrils  encor  foj'  vous  doiiiiez 
Aussi  Taymez  et  croyez  plus  quemoy. 

Vous  la  croyez.  las  !  trop  je  Tapperceoy, 

Et  vous  doubtez  de  ma  lerme,  constanoi, 

A  mou  seul  bien  et  lua  seule  cspOrance, 

Et  ni  vous  puis  asseurer  de  ma  foy, 

Vous  lu'cstiinez  legoro  que  je  voy, 

Et  n'avez  en  moi  nuUe  assuieance, 

Et  souiiceoiiuez  mon  canir  pans  apparence 

Vous  (ieliaut  a  trop  grand  tort  de  moy, 

Vous  iijnorez  I'amour  que  je  vous  porte. 

Vous  soupcooniiez  qu'aultre  amour  me  transporte, 

Vous  estimez  mes  parok-s  du  vent, 

Vous  (lopeignez  decire  elas  !  mon  co'ur 

Vous  me  ixiiiscz  ferame  eans  jiigemeut, 

Et  tout  cela  augmeute  mon  ardeur. 


Non  amour  croist,  et  plus  en  plus  croistra, 
Tant  que  vivry." 

"  rier  painted  words,  complaints,  and  tears, 
Her  cries,  her  loud  laments,  her  fears, 
Thontch  feigned,  deceitful,  every  art. 
Are  cluTlshed  still  wilhiu  thy  heart 
To  all  she  writes  full  faith  thou  givest. 
In  her  love  more  than  mine  thou  livest. 
Still,  still  thou  iruste^t  her  too  well,  I  see. 
And  doubled  ever  my  firm  constancy. 
O  my  sole  hope  !    My  solitary  bliss  1 
(;ould  I  but  show  thee  my  true  faithfulnene. 
Too  lightly  thou  istecmi-l,  my  lov<',  my  paio, 
Nor  of  my  faith  can  full  as-uiance  gain. 
With  dark  suspicion  thou  dost  wrong  my  hoaii;, 
As  if  another  in  my  love  had  part  ; 
My  words  and  vows  Keini  b  it  a  Heeling  wind, 
Ueruft  of  wit,  a  woman's  idle  mind  I 
A.M. -21 
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Alas  !  all  this  incrpapcsbnt  tho  flnme 
That  burns  for  tlieu  forever  and  the  same. 

My  love  still  grows,  and  evi'i-more  will  grow, 
So  long  as  life  shuli  in  tliis  bosom  glow  !" 

Wliy,  after  such  an  iivowiil,  carved  in  characters  of  poetic  iiamor- 
tality,  need  we  calumniate  the  queen  who  thus  cahinmiates  herself 
with  her  own  hand  ? 

She  onlj^  refused  Bothwell  one  thing— the  tutelage  and  guardian- 
ehip  of  her  son,  who  was  kept  at  Stirling.  Violent  and  noisy  quar- 
rels took  place  about  this  at  Holyrood,  even  on  the  evening  before 
the  marriage  of  the  widow  and  her  husband's  assassin.  The  French 
ambassador  heard  the  turmoil.  Bothwell  insisted,  and  the  queen, 
determined  to  resist,  called  loudly  for  a  dagger  wherewith  to  kill 
herself. 

"  On  the  day  after  the  ceremony,"  writes  the  ambassador,  "  I  per- 
ceived strange  clouds  on  the  countenances  both  of  the  queen  and  her 
husband,  which  she  tried  to  excuse,  saying  that  if  1  saw  her  sad  it 
■was  because  she  had  no  reason  to  rejoice,  desiring  nothing  but 
death." 

The  expiation  had  begun.  A  league  of  indignation  was  formed 
by  the  Scottish  lords  against  her  and  Bothwell.  Thus  confederated 
to  avenge  the  blood-stained  and  dishonored  throne,  they,  on  the  l;3th 
of  June,  15(57,  met  the  troops  of  the  queen  and  Bothwell  at  Carberry 
Hill.  Courasre  deserted  their  partisans  before  the  battle  ;  they  were 
defeated.  Botliwell,  covered  with  blood,  rode  up  to  the  queen,  when 
all  hope  of  safety  from  flight  was  already  lost.  "  Save  your  life," 
(  ried  he,  "  for  my  sake  ;  we  shall  meet  in  happier  times  !"  Bothwell 
seemed  to  desire  death.  The  (lueen  burst  into  tears.  "Will  you 
keep  faithful  to  me,  madam,"  said  he,  in  a  doubtful  accent,  "  as  to  a 
husband  and  king?"  "Yes,"  she  replied,  "and  in  token  of  my 
promise  I  give  you  my  hand  !"  Bothwell  carried  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
kissed  it,  and  fled  to  Dunbar,  followed  l)y  only  a  dozen  horsemen. 

The  lords  conducted  the  queen  as  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  Castle. 
In  passing  through  the  army  she  was  assailed  with  the  imprecations 
of  the  military  and  the  populace.  The  soldiers  waved  before  her 
horse  a  banner,  on  which  was  represented  the  dead  body  of  Darnley 
lying  beside  his  page  in  the  orchard  of  Kirk  o'  Field,  and  the  little 
King  James  on  his  knees  invoking  the  vengeance  of  heaven  against 
his  mother  and  the  murderer  of  his  unhappy  father,  in  those  worda 
of  the  royal  poet  of  Israel,  "  Judge  and  avenge-  my  cause,  ()  Lord  !" 

"  By  tiiis  roval  hand,"  she  said  to  Lord  Lindsay,  who  had  aided  in 
the  unpardon^ible  murder  of  her  first  favorite  Kizzio,  "  I'll  have  your 
heads  for  this  !" 

On  her  arrival  in  Edinburgh  she  took  courage  even  in  the  excess  of 
her  humiliation.  She  appeared,  says  a  chronicle  of  Edinburgh,  at 
Ihe  window  fronting  the  High  Street,  and  addressing  the  people  in  a 
firm  Toice  told  ihem  how  sue  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  her 
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own  traitorous  siibjeots  ;  she  showed  herself  many  times  at  the  same 
■wiudow  ill  iiiiseriible  pli^^ht,  her  dishevelled  hair  flowing  over  her 
shoulders  and  bosom,  her  body  uncovered  nearly  to  the  girdle.  At 
other  timfs  she  became  softened,  and  assuming  the  accents  of  a  sup- 
pliant "  Dear  Lethiuglon,"  she  said,  "you,  who  have  the  gift  of 
persuasion,  speak  to  these  lords  ;  tell  them  I  pardon  all  who  wdl 
consent  to  place  me  in  a  vessel  with  Bolhwell,  whom  1  espoused  with 
their  approbation  at  Holyrood,  and  leave  us  lo  the  mercy  of  (he 
winds  and  waves."  She  wrote  the  most  impassioned  letters  to  Both- 
well,  which  were  intercepted  by  her  jailers  at  the  gates  of  her  prison. 
Finally  she  was  conducted  with  a  small  escort  through  a  hostile, 
country  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  belonging  to  the  Douglases. 

Lady  Douirlas,  who  inhabited  this  stronghold,  had  been  the  mis- 
tress of  King  James  V.,  the  queen's  father,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Lord  Jauies' .AIurra3^  "  Of  a  proud  and  imperious  spirit,"  says  a 
Scottish  historian,  "  she  was  accustomed  to  boast  that  she  was  the 
lawful  wife  of  James,  and  her  sou  Murray  his  legitimate  issue,  who 
had  been  supplanted  bv  the  queen." 

The  castle,  situated  in  the  county  of  Kinross,  was  built  on  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  a  small  lake  which  bathed  its  walls  and  intercepted 
all  flight.  There  she  was  treated  by  the  Douglases  with  the  respect 
clue  lo  her  rauk  and  misfortunes. 

Queen  Elizabeth  saw  with  alarm  the  triumph  of  this  revolt  against 
ttie  (jueen.  She  prevailed  on  Murray,  who  was  respected  by  all  par- 
ties, to  undertake  the  government  during  Mary's  captivity.  Murray 
went  to  Lochleven  to  confer  with  his  captive  sister  about  the  fate  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  James,  the  infant  heir  to  the  throne.  Hope- 
fully she  saw  him  assume  the  supreme  authority,  believing  with  rea- 
son that  he  would  be  indulgent  toward  her.  She  learned  from  him 
that  Bothsvell  had  lied  to  the  Shetland  Islands,  where  he  had  cm- 
barked  for  Denmark,  there  to  resume,  with  his  old  companions,  the 
sea  robbers,  the  life  of  a  pirate  and  a  brigand,  the  only  refuge  fortune 
had  left  him.  We  shall  afterward  find  him  closing  in  captivity  and 
insanity  a  life  pa.ssed  alternately  in  disgrace  and  on  a  throne,  in  ex- 
yloits  and  in  assassinations.     The  queen's  heart  never  forsook  him. 

She  made  several  attempts  to  escape  from  Lochleven  to  join  Both- 
well  or  to  fly  to  England.  The  historian  we  quote,  who  has  visited 
its  ruins,  thus  describes  this  first  prison  of  the  (pieen  : 

"  Tlie  sojourn  at  Lochleven,  over  which  romance  and  poetry  have 
fthed  their  light,  must  be  de|)icted  by  history  only  in  its  nakedness 
und  horrors.'  The  castle,  or  rather  fortress,  is  a  massive  block  of 
granite.  Hanked  by  heavy  lowers,  |)eopled  by  owls  and  bats,  eternally 
bathed  in  mists,  and  defended  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  There  lan- 
guished Mary  Stuart,  opi»ressr;d  by  the  violence  of  the  Presbyterian 
lords,  toru  by  remoise.  truubled  by  the  phautoms  of  the  past  and  by 
the  terrors  of  the  future." 

There  she  is  sai<l  to  have  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  the  fruit  of  UM 
euillv  love,  who  died  louy  after  unknown  in  a  convent  in  Puria. 
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Tlie  English  ambrtssador,  Driuy.  thus  relates  to  his  sovereign  th« 
last  luisucc'ossful  attempt  at  escape  : 

"  Toward  the  'ioth  of  last  month  (April,  1568)  she  very  nearly 
escaped,  thauks  to  her  habit  of  passing  the  mornings  in  bed.  She 
acted  in  this  way  :  The  washerwoman  came  early  in  the  morning, 
as  she  had  often  done,  and  the  queen,  as  had  been  arranged,  donned 
the  woman's  cap,  tt)ok  uji  a  bundle  of  liiKin,  and  covering  her  face 
With  her  cloak,  left  the  castle  and  entered  the  boat  used  in  traversing 
3he  loch.  After  some  minutes  one  of  the  rowers  said  laughingly, 
"  Let  us  see  what  kind  of  lady  we  have  got,"  at  thesame  time  at- 
temptmg  to  uncover  her  face.  To  prevent  him  she  raised  her  hands, 
and  he  remarked  their  beauty  and  whiteness,  which  made  him  im- 
mediately suspect  who  she  was.  She  showed  little  fear,  and  ordered 
the  boatmen,  under  pain  of  death,  to  conduct  her  to  the  coast.  They 
refused,  however,  rowed  back  toward  the  island,  jiromising  secrecy 
toward  the  commander  of  the  guard  to  wUom  she  was  confided. 
It  appears  that  she  knew  the  place  where,  once  landed,  she  could 
take  refui,^',  for  she  saw,  in  Kinross  (a  little  village  near  the  banks  of 
the  loch),"George  Douglas  and  two  of  her  former  most  devoted  ser- 
vants w\anderin"g  about  in  expectation  of  her  arrival. 

Georsje  Douglas,  the  youngest  son  of  that  house,  was  passionately 
in  loveVith  the  captive.  His  enthusiastic  admiration  for  lier  beauty, 
rank,  and  misfortunes,  determined  him  to  brave  all  dangers  in  the 
attempt  to  restore  her  to  lil)erty  and  her  throne.  He  arranged  signals 
with  tlie  Hamiltons  and  other  chiefs,  who,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  loch,  awaited  the  hour  for  an  enterprise  in  favor  of  tlie  queen.  Tlie 
iignal  agreed  upou  for  the  flight,  which  was  to  be  a  fire  kindled  <m  tlio 
highest  \ower  of  the  castle,  at  length  .shone  forth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Kamiltons.  Soon  an  unperceived  boat  glides  over  the  lake,  and.  ap- 
proaching its  banks,  delivers  to  them  the  fugitive  queen.  They 
throw  themselves  at  her  feet,  carry  her  off  to  the  mountains,  raise 
their  Catholic  vassals,  form  an  army,  revoke  her  abdication,  fight  for 
her  cause  under  her  eyes  at  Langside  against  the  troops  of  Murray, 
and  are  a  second  time  defeated.  Mary,  without  refuge  and  without 
liope,  fled  to  England,  where  the  letters  of  Queen  Elizabeth  led  her 
to  expect  the  welcome  due  from  one  sovereign  to  another.  Mary 
thus  wrote  to  Elizabeth  from  the  Cunilicrland  borders  : 

•'  It  is  my  earnest  request  that  your  :Majesty  will  send  for  me  aa 
soon  as  possible,  for  my  condition  is  pitiable,  not  to  say  for  a  queen, 
but  for  a  simple  gentlewoman.  I  have  no  other  dress  than  that  in 
which  I  escaped  from  the  field  ;  my  first  day's  ride  was  sixty  miles 
across  the  countrv,  and  I  have  not  since  dared  to  travel  except  by 
night.  Make  known  to  me  now  the  sincerity  of  your  natural  aflec. 
tion  toward  vour  true  sister,  cousin,  and  sworn  friend.  Kememi)er 
that  I  once  .sent  you  my  heart  on  a  ring,  and  now  I  bring  you  nry 
true  heart  and  my  body  with  it,  to  tie  more  firmly  the  knot  of  friend. 
Bhip  between  us  1" 
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We  may  see  by  the  tone  of  this  letter,  so  different  from  her  boasting, 
when  she  ttireateued  the  downfall  of  Elizabeth  and  the  invasion  of 
England  1>^-  the  Scottish  Catholics,  how  Mary's  mind  and  lougde 
could  conform  to  the  changing  times. 

Elizabeth  had  the  choice  of  two  policies— the  one  magnanimous,  U« 
\welcome  and  relieve  her  uufortuuate  cousin  ;  the  other  upenly  hostile^ 
to  profit  by  her  reverses,  or  to  dethrone  her  a  second  time  by  her 
freely  expressed  condemaalion.  She  adopted  a  third  policy,  iudefi, 
nhe,  dissembling,  caressing  in  speech,  odious  in  action,  which  de 
livered  up  her  ""sister"  by  turns  to  hope  and  to  despair,  wearing  out 
the  heart  of  her  rival  by  endless  longing,  as  if  she  had  resolved  thai 
grief,  anguisli,  and  time  should  be  lier  executioners.  This  queen, 
so  great  in  geui;is,  so  mean  in  heart,  cruel  by  policy,  and  reudered 
more  so  by  feminine  jealousies,  proved  herself,  in  this  instance,  the 
worthy  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  all  whose  passions  were 
slaked  in  blood. 

She  offered  to  Mary  the  castle  of  Carlisle  as  a  royal  refuge,  and 
detained  her  there  as  in  a  prison.  She  wrote  that  she  could  not  with 
propriety  treat  her  as  a  queen  and  a  sister  till  she  should  clear  herself 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her  by  her  Scottish  subjects.  She  thus 
evoked  before  her  own  tribunal,  as  a  foreign  queen,  the  great  suit 
pending  between  Mary  Stuart  and  her  people.  By  assunnng  this  at- 
titude, her  iiitlueuce  iu  Scoilaad,  whose  queen  she  retaiaed  as  a  pris- 
oner, and  whose  regent,  ;\Iurray,  had  everything  to  hope  or  to  fear 
from  her,  became  ali-p'Averful.  She  was  about  to  rule  over  Scotland 
a.s  arbiter,  and  even  without  an  army.  This  policy,  couaselled,  it  'n 
said,  by  hergieat  minister  Cecil,  was  ignoble,  but  national.  To  receive 
Mary  withlrmor  would  infer  an  amnesty  to  the  murderers  of  Darnley, 
approbation  of  the  marriage  with  Bothwcll,  and  the  supremacy  of  adul- 
ti-ry.  It  would  Ik;  to  restore  her  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  All  this 
would  give  mortal  olfence  to  Protestant  England,  and  to  the  Prc.-^byte- 
rian  half  of  Scotland.  By  .setting  Mary  at  lil)erty,  she  would  only  deliver 
her  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  the  Catholic  house  of 
Au.stiia,  to  make  her  the  lever,  by  th(!  aid  of  which  those  poweis 
would  agitate  Scotland,  sn.it(;hing  her  from  England  to  give  her  up  to 
t'opery.  These  ideas  were  expedient  in  policy,  but  the  avowal  of 
'hem  was  bimibling  to  a  ()uef>ii,  and  above  all  to  a  woman,  the  more 
8u  that  .Mary  was  her  own  kinswoman.  The  whole  seer(!t  of  this 
temporizing 'craft  of  Eli/.;ibet!i  lay  in  the  imi)ossii)ility  of  oj)enly 
HvoA  !rig  a  course  which  served  her  views,  but  wiiich  dishonored  her 
in  the  eycH  of  Europe. 

"  No,  mafinm,"  replied  Mary  from  Carlish;  Castle,  "  I  have  not 
r.nme  hither  to  justify  mys<lf  before  my  sui)jeels.  but  lo  punish  them, 
und  lo  demand  vour  succor  ULrain."*t  them.     I  neither  can  nor  will 
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reply  to  (heir  false  accusal  ions  ;  but  Unowins^  well  your  friendebip 
aiulVood  ])l(.;;isurc',  1  am  wiilini;-  to  juslil'y  myself  to  you,  tliough  not 
in  llif  form  of  a  suit  with  my  siihjcjcts.  They  and  1  an;  in  no  wise 
equal  ;  and  should  I  even  remain  here  forever,  rather  would  1  die 
than  recognize  such  a  thing  !" 

Already  she  was  in  reality  a  captive.  The  Spanish  ambaseador  in 
Lv^ndon,  Don  Guzman  da  Silva,  who  had  gone  to  C'arlis'e  to  offer  to 
lier  tlie  condolence  of  his  court,  thus  describes  her  abode  in  th« 
fiustle  :  j 

"  The  room  occupied  by  the  queen  is  dark,  and  has  but  one  wia- 
dow,  garnished  with  bars  of  iron.  It  is  entered  through  three  other 
rooms,  guarded  and  occupied  by  armed  men.  In  the  last,  which 
forms  an  antechamber  to  the  (jueen's  room,  Lord  iScrope  is  stationed, 
wlio  is  governor  of  the  border  district  of  Carlisle.  The  queen  has 
only  three  of  her  women  with  her.  Her  attendants  and  domestics 
sleep  outside  of  the  ca.stle.  Tlie  gates  arc  opened  only  at  ten  o'clock 
iu  the  morning.  The  queen  is  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  the  city 
church,  but  is  always  escorted  by  a  hundred  soldiers.  On  asking 
I>ord  Scrojie  to  send  her  a  priest  to  say  mass,  he  replied  that  in 
England  there  were  none." 

Alarmed  at  the  evidently  evil  intentions  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  implored 
the  interference  of  France.  Forgetting  her  secret  hatred  of  Catherine 
de  i\Iedici,  she  wrote  to  her,  and  also  to  Charles  IX.  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  asking  Ihem  to  aid  her. 

To  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  slie  wrote,  with  the  same  purpose,  as 

follows  : 

"  Carlisle,  2l8t  June,  1568. 

"  I  have  not  wherewith  to  buy  bread,  nor  shift,  nor  robe.  Tlie 
queen  has  sent  me  a  little  linen,  and  has  furnished  me  with  a  dish 
(phit).  You  also  liave  a  share  in  this  shame  ;  Sandy  Clarke,  who 
slays  in  France  on  the  part  of  that  false  bastard  (Murray),  has  boasted 
that  you  would  not  give  nie  money,  nor  interfere  with  my  affairs. 
God  tries  me  much.  At  least,  be  assured  that  I  shall  die  a  Catholic. 
God  will  take  me  away  from  these  miseries  very  soon  ;  for  I  have 
suffered  in.sults,  calumnies,  imprisonments,  hunger,  cold,  heat,  flight, 
without  Uuowing  whither  ;  ninety  miles  have  I  rode  across  the  coun- 
try without  stopping  or  dismounting,  and  then  have  had  to  sleep  on' 
hard  tieds,  drink  .sour  milk,  and  eat^'oatmeal  without  bread.  I  have 
been  three  nights  Avilhout  my  women  in  this  place,  where,  after  all, 
I  am  no  betttu-  than  a  prisoner.  They  have  pulled  down  the  houses 
of  my  servants,  aiul  I  cannot  lielp  or  reward  them  ;  but  they  still  re- 
main constant  lo  me,  abhorring  tliosc  cruel  traitors,  who  have  only 
three  thousand  men  under  their  command,  and  if  I  had  succor,  tht 
h  df  would  Iciive  them  for  certain.  1  pray  God  thai  he  .send  help  to 
me,  which  will  come  when  it  pleases  him,  and  that  he  may  give  you 
health  and  long  life. 

"  Your  humble  and  obedient  nioce,  ]yiARi£  R." 
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The  silence  of  Elizabeth  froze  her  -nith  terror,  and  she  resorted  to 
much  feminine  persuasion  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer  from  her  : 

"From  Carlisle,  5ih  Jnly,  1568. 

"  3I7  good  sister,  .  .  .  seeing  3-ou,  I  think  I  could  satisfy  you 
in  all.  Alas  !  do  not  act  like  the  serpent,  who  shutteth  his  ear  :  for 
I  am  not  an  enchanter,  but  your  sister  and  cousin.  ...  I  am 
not  of  the  nature  of  tlie  basilisk,  nor  of  the  chameleon,  to  turn  you 
into  my  likeness,  even  if  I  were  so  dangerous  or  so  bad  as  they  say  ; 
you  are  sufficiently  armed  with  constancy  and  justice,  the  which  I 
ask  also  of  God,  and  that  he  may  give  you  grace  to  make  good  use 
of  them,  with  tongue  and  with  a  happ}'  life. 

"  Your  good  sister  and  cousin,  M.  R." 

Mary's  apprehensions  were  soon  realized.  Elizabeth  determined  to 
remove  her  from  the  Scottish  Marches.  On  the  28th  July,  1568,  the 
august  captive  was  conducted,  in  spite  of  her  energetic  protestations, 
to  Bolton  Abbey,  in  the  countj'  of  York,  which  belonged  to  Lord 
Scrope,  brother-in-law  to  the  Eail  of  Norfolk. 

After  her  arrival  there  she  wrote  in  a  very  different  style  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  wife  of  Philip  II.  : 

"  If  I  had  hope  of  succor  from  you  or  your  kindred,  I  would  put 
religion  in  Sabs  [meaning  that  she  would  promote  the  triumph  of 
Catholicism],  or  would  die  in  the  work.  All  this  country  where  I 
am  is  devoted  to  the  0-atholic  faith,  and  because  of  that,  and  of  my 
right  that  I  have  in  n)e  to  this  kingdom,  little  would  serve  to  teach 
this  Queen  of  England  the  consequence  of  intermeddling  and  aiding 
rebel  subjects  agamst  their  princes  !  For  the  rest,  you  have  daugh- 
ters, madam,  and  I  have  a  son  ;  .  .  .  Queen  Elizabeth  is  not 
much  loved  by  either  of  the  two  religious,  and,  thank  God,  I  have  a 
good  part  in  the  hearts  of  the  honest  people  of  this  country  since  my 
arrival,  even  to  the  risk  of  losing  all  they  have  with  me  and  for  my 
cause  !     .     .     .     Keep  well  my  secret,  for  it  might  cost  me  my  life  !" 

It  will  be  seen  that,  from  the  first  days  of  her  stay  in  England, 
while  caressing  Eli/.abetii  with  one  liand  she  wove  with  the  othc-, 
and  with  strangers  as  well  as  with  her  own  subjects,  that  net  in  which 
blie  was  herself  caught  at  last.  Captivity  was  her  excuse,  religion 
her  pretext  ;  oppression  gave  her  aright  to  conspire  ;  but  if  .she  could 
urge  her  misfortunes  as  a  reason  for  thus  plotting,  she  could  not  with 
truth  urge  her  innocence.  She  unceasingly  demanded  from  Madrid 
and  from  Paris  armed  interventions  against  Scotland  and  against 
10iizal)efh.  Her  whole  life  during  her  captivity  was  one  long  con- 
spiraey  ;  the  inhuman  and  unjirincipled  duplicity  of  Elizabeth's 
policy  justified  all  she  did. 

XXVI. 

A  CiHrrMHT.A.NTiM,  narrative  of  lliiu  captivitj',  of  this  conspiracy 
of  niiiet*;ca  years,  however  interesting  in  realiiy,  would  be  m(iaotc- 
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nous  as  history.  Nothing  diversiflcs  it  save  the  different  localities 
and  prisons,  and  the  plots  continually  renewed,  only  to  be  as  often 
frustrated. 

At  Hampton  Court,  the  palace  presented  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Wol- 
sey,  couterences  were  opened  to  settle  the  diircreuecs  between  Queen 
Mary  and  iier  subjects.  JMurray  and  tlie  Scots  brouglit  forward,  as 
proofs  of  the  complicity  of  3Iary  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  her 
Bonnets  to  Bothweli,  and  the  letters  of  that  favorite,  found  in  a  silver 
casket  carved  with  the  arms  of  Francis  II.,  her  iirst  Imsband. 

Neither  accusations  nor  justifications  being  satisfactory,  Elizabeth 
broke  off  the  conference  without  pronouncing  judgment,  Avatching 
the  struggle  between  tlie  different  factions  whicli  distracted  Scotland. 
It  seems  probable  that  she  trusted  to  these  very  factions  for  deliver- 
ing their  country  into  her  hands  sooner  or  later.  Meantime  she  left 
(Scotland  to  its  fate. 

"Would  you  like  to  marry  my  sister  of  Scotland?"  ironically 
asked  Elizabeth  of  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  wlio  was  believed  to  be  smit- 
ten by  the  charms  of  his  prisoner.  "Madam,"  replied  tlie  earl, 
horrified  at  such  an  idea,  "  I  shall  never  espouse  a  wife  whose  hus- 
band cannot  lay  his  head  with  safety  on  his  pillow." 

XXVII. 

Murray,  guardian  of  the  infant  king  James  and  dictator  of  the 
kingdom,  governed  the  uniiappy  country  with  vigor  and  address. 
But  a  proscribed  gentleman  of  good  family,  Janies  Hamilton  of 
Bothweilhaugh,  whose  wife  Murray  had  left  to  die  in  misery  and 
madness  on  the  threshold  of  her  own  dwelling,  which  had  been  be- 
stowed by  the  regent  on  Bellenden,  one  of  lus  partisans,  swore  to 
avenge  at  once  his  wife  and  his  country.  Gathering  a  handful  of 
the  eartli  which  covered  tiie  bier  of  his  wife,  he  wore  it  within  his 
girdle  as  an  eternal  incentive  to  revenge  ;  and,  repairing  in  disguise 
to  the  small  town  of  Linlithgow,  through  which  jMurray  had  to  pass 
on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  placed  himself  at  a  window,  lired 
upon  and  killed  the  regent.  He  then  mounted  a  horse  ready  for 
him  ])ehind  the  house,  and  by  swift  fligiit  escaped  the  regent's 
guard.s.  "  I  alone,"  cried  the  dying  Murray,  "  could  have  saved  the 
church,  the  kingdom,  and  the  king  ;  anarchy  will  now  devour  them 
all!" 

The  assassin  fled  to  France,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
Gui.scs,  who  saw  in  him  an  instrument  of  murder,  ready  to  deliver 
them  from  their  enemy,  the  Admiral  Coligny.  They  wrote  to  .theif 
niece  Mary,  persuading  her  to  urg(!  BothwelUiaugh  to  the  commissic<\ 
of  tills  crime.  Mary's  reply  was  characterized  by  all  the  shameless- 
ness  of  the  times,  when  assassination  was  merely  regarded  as  a  justi- 
fiable act  of  hatred. 

"  As  for  that  of  which  you  write  from  my  cousin  M.  de  Guise,  I 
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wish  that  so  wicked  a  creature  as  the  personage  in  question  [the 
Admiral]  were  out  of  the  world,  and  would  be  very  glad  if  some  ona 
pertaiaiug  to  me  should  be  the  instrument,  and  yet  more,  that  he 
should  be  hanged  by  the  bauds  of  the  executioner,  as  he  deserves  ; 
you  know  how  I  have  that  at  Jieart,  .  .  .  but  to  meddle  or  order 
anythmg  in  this  way  is  not  my  business.  What  Bothwellhaugh 
has  done  was  without  my  command  ;  hut  I  am  well  pleased  with  him 
for  it— better  than  if  I  had  been  of  his  counsel." 

Murray  was  her  brother,  and  had  twice  been  her  minister  and  her 
preserver  from  the  avengers  of  Darnley's  death.  Elizabeth  deplored 
him  as  the  protector  of  the  reformed  relisrion  in  Scotland.  The  an- 
archy he  had  foretold  in  his  dying  words  immediately  followed. 
The  Earl  of  Lennox,  father  of  Darnley,  father-in-law  of  Mary,  and 
grandfather  of  James,  was  named  regent.  The  party  of  James  an^ 
the  party  of  his  mother,  Mary,  vied  with  each  other  in  crimes.  Len 
nox  was  killed  in  battle.  The  Earl  of  Morton  assumed  the  rcgencv 
in  his  place.  lie  ruled  like  an  executioner,  sword  in  hand,  ^ovei" 
whelmed  the  party  of  the  queen  by  the  terrors  of  his  govcrnmeni 
and  by  a  deluge  of  blood.  But  scarcely  had  he  placed  the  sceptre  in 
the  hands  of  his  ward  than  the  favorites  of  the  young  king  had  him 
put  to  death  as  an.  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Kizzio.  He  did  not 
deny  the  crime,  and  died  like  a  man  who  expected  the  ingratitude  of 
prmces.  James  VI.  had  been  brought  up  by  him  in  detestation  of 
the  religion  of  his  mother  and  in  conieni[)t  for  herself. 

XXVIII. 

DimrKG  the  minority  of  the  Scottish  king,  Mary  conspired  with 
the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  whom  she  had  fascinated  anew,  to  tret  posses- 
sion of  England  in  the  name  of  Catholicism.  A  correspondence 
with  Home,  revealed  by  unfaithful  agents,  furnished  proofs  of  this 
plot.  Norfolk  was  consigned  to  the  scaffold,  ]\Iarv  shut  up  in  a  still 
closer  captivity,  and  Elizabeth  began  to  find  out  the  danger  of  keep- 
ing in  her  strongholds  an  enchantress  whose  jailers  all  became  her 
adorers  and  accomplices. 

The  ma.ssacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  those  Sicilian  Vespers  of  religion 
and  policy,  made  Elizabeth  tremble.  The  example  of  so  triumphant 
A  plot,  she  feared,  might  tempt  the  Catholici  of  England,  who  woidd 
liud  in  Mary  another  Catherine  of  Medici,  younger,  and  hardly  leSL 
scrupulous  than  the  qneeii-mother  of  Charles  IX. 

The  advisers  of  Eiizaliclh  represented  to  her.  for  the  first  time, 
the  necessity  of  the  immediate  trial  and  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
to  secure  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  i)crhap3  even  the  safety  of 
her  own  life.  Her  most  eminent  statesmen,  Burleigh,  Leicester,  and 
Walsiugham,  were  unanimous  in  rcconiniending  this  sa(;ritice. 

"Alaal"  hypocritically  replied  Elizabeth,  "  tiie  Queen  of  Scot- 
lan/1  IS  my  daughter,  but  sue  who  knows  not  how  to  behavo  toward 
her  inotUer  de«.TVe.s  a  itep-mothcr. " 
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The  feelings  and  intercourse  of  the  two  queens  was  still  further 
embittered  by  the  feminine  malice  of  Mary's  conduct  toward  Elizu 
bcth.  History  would  not  credit  this,  if  the  ])roof  did  not  exist  amon^: 
its  archives.  Knowing  tlie  somewhat  e(|iiivocal  predilection  of 
Elizabeth  for  her  handsom(>  favorite  Fjeicester,  whom  she  had  herself 
hoped  to  fascinate,  and  with  whom  she  kept  up  a  correspondence, 
she  had  the  audacity  to  rally  her  rival  on  the  inferiority  of  he* 
charms. 

Under  cover  of  recrimination  against  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
■who  liad  accused  ]\Iary  of  attractini;;  her  husband  to  yheflield,  Mary 
wrote  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which  she  attril)utes  to  Lady  Shrews- 
bury remarks  so  insulting  to  Elizabeth  as  a  woman  and  a  (lucen  that 
the  wickedness  of  the  expressions  forbids  us  to  quote  them.  She 
ends  the  letter  thus  :  "  She  told  me  that  your  speedy  death  was  pre- 
dicted in  an  old  book  ;  that  the  reign  succeeding  yours  would  uot 
last  for  three  years  ;  after  that  there  was  another  leaf  in  the  book 
which  she  would  never  tell  me  of." 

We  may  well  suppose  that  this  last  leaf  related  to  Mary  herself, 
and  doubtless  predicted  her  accession  to  the  thron'i  of  England,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Cliurch  throughout  that  kingdom  !  The  terms 
used  in  this  letter  show  that  it  Avas  an  indirect  method,  ingeniously 
contrived  by  the  liatred  of  an  imprisoned  rival,  to  Mu'ow  at  her  enemy 
tho.se  insults  which  were  likely  to  be  mo.st  keenly  felt  by  the  heart  of 
a  queen  and  a  woman.  One  is  astonished  at  so  much  audacity  and 
outrage  on  the  part  of  a  captive  (lueen,  when,  by  a  single  word, 
Elizabeth  could  have  retorted  with  death  ;  but  death  at  this  qiornent 
was  less  terrible  to  Mary  than  revenge  was  sweet.  What  a  spectacle 
history  offers  in  these  two  queens  condescending  thus  to  unyielding 
strife  ;  the  one  tempting  punisliment,  the  othsr  holding  the  sword  of 
Damocles  constantly  suspended  over  the  heafl  of  her  rival  I 

XXIX. 

MEATwinLE  Europe,  upon  which  Mary  had  relied,  forgot  her  ; 
but  she  did  not  forget  Europe.  Her  de'cntion,  attended  at  first  by 
circumstances  betitting  her  royal  rank,  became  closer  and  closer  as 
she  changed  her  prisons.  She  describes  in  pathetic  terms  the  sulTer- 
iog.s  of  her  last  prison  but  one,  in  a  'etter  to  the  envoy  of  Charles 
LX.  at  London  : 

"  It  is  of  old  carpentry,  with  openings  at  every  half  foot,  so  that 
t>ie  wind  blows  into  my  chamber  on  all  sides;  I  know  not  how  it 
v.ill  l)e  possible  for  me  to  keep  the  little  health  I  have  recovered.  My 
physician,  who  has  himself  suflferc-d  much  from  it,  has  protested  that 
Le  will  altogether  give  up  my  cure  if  I  be  not  placed  in  a  better  lodg- 
ing, he  himself,  while  watching  me  during  mv  meals,  having  expe- 
rienced the  incredible  cold  cau.sed  by  the  wind  in  my  chamber,  uot- 
Withiitauding  the  stoves  and  fires  that  are  always  there,  and  the  hek. 
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of  the  season  of  tlie  year  ;  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  it  will  be  in  tlie 
middle  of  winter.  '  This  house  is  situated  on  a  mountain,  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain  ten  miles  in  extent,  being  exposed  to  all  the  winds 
and  inclemencies  of  heaven.  ...  I  pray  you  to  request  her  in 
my  name,  assui  ins:  her  that  there  arc  a  hundred  peasants  in  these 
mean  villages  better  lodged  than  I  am,  who  have  for  my  sole  dwcll- 
ins  two  small  chambers.  ...  So  that  I  have  not  even  a  roon? 
where  I  can  retire  apart,  as  I  have  divers  occasions  for  doing,  no; 
for  walking  about  alone  ;  and,  to  tell  you  all,  I  have  never  befoi>, 
been  so  badlv  lodged  in  England." 

Her  Scottish  attendants,  the  companions  of  her  flight  and  her  cay- 
livitv,  sank  one  by  one  under  this  tedious  agony  of  imprisonmciu, 
She  learned,  we  know  not  whether  with  joy  or  grief,  the  deat'i  of 
her  husband  Bothwell,  after  a  wandering  life  on  the  waves  of  the 
North  Sea,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  resumed  the  infavr.ous 
calling  of  a  pirate.  Surprised  in  a  descent  an  the  coast  of  Dera.ark, 
and  chained  in  the  cell  of  a  rock-prison,  Bothwell  died  in  o  sfate  of 
insanity  ;  the  extraordinary  oscillations  of  his  fortune,  his  miracu- 
lous elevation  and  dizzy  fall,  had  shaken  his  reason.  He  /.'covered 
it,  however,  at  the  last  moment,  and  whether  it  arose  from  the 
power  of  truth  or  of  tenderness,  he  dictated  to  his  jailers  ?.  justifica- 
tion of  the  queen  in  the  matter  of  Darnley's  death,  aiil  took  the 
crime  and  its  expiation  wholly  upon  himself.  The  ^xmeu.  was 
moved  by  this  dying  declaration,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  I/.v  partisans, 
restored 'to  her  that  innocence  which  her  enemies  still  deny  to  her 
memory.  Bothwell  was  so  loaded  witli  crimes  that  cvr;ii  his  dying 
words  were  no  pledge  of  truth,  l.Hit  his  declaration  v/as  at  least  a 
proof  that  his  love  had  survived  twenty  years  of  sepaiaLion  and  pun- 
ishment. 

XXX. 

The  dangers  to  which  the  Protestant  succession  in  '/Tngland  would 
be  exposed  if  Elizabeth — now  advanced  in  age,  and  who  had  never 
shared  her  throne  with  a  husband— should  die  before  ISIary,  appear 
to  have  decided  her  council  to  perpetrate  the  state  crime,  which  the 
queen  till  then  had  refused  to  authorize.  No  one  entertained  doubts 
of  the  permanent  conspiracy  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  Catholic 
princes  of  ICurope,  aurl  with  the  Catholic  party  in  Scotland  and  in 
England.  This  conspiracy,  which  was  the  right  of  a  captive  (luecn, 
could  only  a|)pear  criminal  in  tlie  eyes  of  her  jailers  and  pofsecutors. 
No  guilt  had  yet  appeared  to  Elizabeth  or  to  her  chief  counsellors 
sufficiently  clear  to  brin^'  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  trial  ;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  another  crime  of  a  more  flagrant  and  odiou.s  nature  ia 
order  to  justify  (he  tnunler  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Tiie  unscrupu- 
lous tenierily 'of  .Mary  and  the  cunning  of  her  enc.micj;  in  council 
goon  furninhed  one  to  Elizal)e(h. 

Mary  was   ceaselessly  .;ugagcd  in  coucocliug  i.'.ojij  inuumerablo 
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pints  so  identified  in  her  mind  with  the  Catholic  cause  ;  her  corre- 
spondence, anient  as  her  sighs,  agitated  Scotland,  Enghind,  and  tixe 
Continent.  Notwitlistanding  her  age,  her  ineH'aceal)!e  l)eauty,  her 
grace,  her  soduetivc  manners,  her  ranlc,  lier  genius,  attracted  toward 
iier  new  agents,  wliose  worsiiip   for  lier  was  intimately  allied  to  love. 

In  the  words  of  ]SIr.  Fraser  Tytler,  the  eminent  Scottisli  historian, 
"  we  now  enter  upon  one  of  the  most  involved  and  intricate  portions 
of  the  history  of  England  and  of  Scotland — the  '  Babingtnn  plot,'  in 
which  ISIary'was  implicated,  and  for  which  she  afterward  suffered." 

One  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  gentlemen,  named  Babington,  brought 
up  in  the  household  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Avhere  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  tlie  queen  while  she  was  a  prisoner  at  Bolton 
Abbey,  had  resolved  to  serve  and  save  her.  Babington  had  gone 
over  to  the  Continent,  and  was  at  Paris  the  agent  of  the  correspond- 
ence in  which  the  queen  was  engaged  with  France  and  Spain  to 
bring  about  her  deliverance  and  restoratiou.  The  death  of  Elizabeth 
was  the  preliminary  object  of  this  plot.  Two  Jesuits  of  Illieims, 
named  Allen  and  Ballard,  did  not  recoil  from  this  regicidal  crime. 
Ballard  came  to  London,  sought  out  Babington,  who  liad  returned 
from  France,  enlisted  him  in  tlie  cause  of  (Jueen  Mary's  deliverance, 
and  also  through  him  enrolled  a  handful  of  Catholic  conspirators, 
ready  to  dare  all  for  the  triumph  of  religion.  Walsingham,  the  chief 
coun.sellor  and  minister  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  brought  the  spy-system 
to  a  state  of  what  might  be  called  infamous  perfection,  and  had  his 
tools  and  agents  everywhere,  who  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
confidence  of  the  conspirators,  urged  them  on  to  the  execution  of 
their  designs,  at  the  same  time  revealing  all  to  him,  and,  with  a  ma- 
lignant ingenuity,  even  adding  to  the  reality  by  inventions  of  their 
own,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  i)lease  their  employer  and  lead  the  more 
certainly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  aim. 

One  of  these  spies,  named  GifTord,  whose  earnestness  seemed  to 
place  him  above  suspicion  at  the  French  emba.ssy,  in  which  was  the 
Te))ository  of  the  correspondence,  received  letters,  pretended  he  had 
forwarded  them  to  tlieir  address,  but  conveyed  them  secretly  to  Wal- 
singham. These  letters  prove  some  hesitation  at  first  on  the  part  of 
the  conspirators  regarding  the  propriety  of  the  a.ssassination  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  afterward  a  more  decided  resf>lulion  in  favor  of  tiie  mui-- 
der,  after  a  consultation  with  Father  Ballard,  the  Jesuit  of  Kheiins. 
One  of  the  letters,  bearing  the  signature  of  Babington,  thus  addix'.Svsed 
Mary  : 

"  V'ery  dear  Sovereign  :  I  myself,  with  six  gentlemen,  and  a  hundred 
others  of  our  company  and  following,  will  undertake  the  deliverance 
of  your  royal  person  from  the. hands  of  your  enemies.  As  for  that 
which  tends  to  rid  us  of  the  usurper,  from  the  subject  ion  of  the  .    .    ." 

At  the  subsequent  trial  the  copy  only  of  a  letter  from  Mary  in  reply 
tas  pro<luced,  containing  these  words  :  "  Tliese  things  being  pre- 
pared, and  the  forces,  withoui  as  well  as  within  the  kingdom,  beinp; 
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all  ready,  it  is  necessary  that  the  six  gentlemen  should  be  set  to 
work,  aud  orders  given  that,  their  design  being  effected,  I  may  then 
be  taken  hence,  and  all  the  troops  be  at  the  same  time  in  the  field  to 
receive  me  while  awaiting  the  succors  from  abroad,  who  must  also 

hasten  with  all  diligence "     Mary  solemnlj' declared  that 

•he  never  wrote  tliis  letter  ;  and  although  she  insisted  on  the  original 
being  shown,  it  never  appeared,  its  only  substitute  being  an  alleged 
■copy  in  the  handwriting  of  Phellips,  one  of  Walsingham's  creatures, 
and  an  expert  forger  of  autographs.  No  trace  of  any  such  original 
letter  has  ever  been  found  ;  and  when  we  consider  Elizabeth's  evi- 
dent anxiety  to  get  rid  of  her  troublesome  captive,  her  subsequent 
remorse,  the  unscrupulous  efforts  of  Walsingham  to  please  his  mis- 
tress, by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  the  zeal  of  his  spies  and  tools,  we 
cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion  tliat  this  letter,  which  was  so 
fatal  to  !Mary,  but  which  no  one  ever  saw,  was  a  forgery  executed 
by  Phellips,  who,  besides,  is  proved  to  have  added  a  postscript  of 
his  own  to  another  of  Mary's  letters  now  extant. 

These  letters  were  placed  by  Gifford  in  the  hands  of  the  queen's 
council,  and  Ballard  and  Babington  were  arrested  by  Walsingham. 
The  conspirators  could  not  deny  the  plot,  for  portraits  of  all  the  si.x 
were  found  in  a  regicide  picture,  executed  by  their  own  order,  sur- 
mounted by  this  device  :  "Our  comnjon  peril  is  the  bond  of  our 
friendship."  They  were  tried  and  executed  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, together  with  Ballard  and  Babington. 

XXXI. 

The  puui.shment  of  her  friends  impressed  Marj'  witli  a  presenti- 
ment of  her  own  fate.  Involved  in  their  plots,  and  more  feared  than 
Ihey  were,  she  could  not  long  remain  in  sus]iense  as  to  her  own  des- 
tiny. She  wa.s  carried,  in  fact,  some  days  afterward  to  Fotheringay 
Castle,  her  last  prison.  This  feudal  residence  was  solemn  and 
gloomy,  even  as  the  hoiu-  of  approaching  dc;  th.  Elizabeth,  after 
long  and  serious  delilx^rallijn,  at  last  named  thirly-six  judge.'?  to  ex- 
amine .Mary  and  to  report  to  the  council.  The  Queen  of  Scots  protest- 
ed against  tlie  right  of  trying  a  (jueen  and  of  judging  her  in  a  foreign 
country,  where  she  was  forcibly  dctuiried  as  a  prisoner. 

"Is  it  thus,"  cried  she,  when  she  appeared  before  the  commis- 
sioners, "  that  Queen  Elizabeth  makes  kings  be  tried  by  their  sub- 
jects? I  only  acce[)t  this  place  "  (jjointing  to  a  seat  lower  than  that 
of  the  judges)  "  because  as  a  Christian  I  Jiumble  myself.  My  j)lace 
is  thej-e,"  she  added,  raising  her  Jiand  toward  the  dais.  "  I  was  a 
queen  from  the  cradle,  and  tlie  first  day  that  saw  me  a  woman  saw 
me  a  (lueeri  !"  Then  turning  toward  .Melvil,  Ikt  escpiire,  and  the 
chief  of  her  hoiiseliold.  on  wliosearm  she  leanctd,  siie  .said,  "  Here  aro 
many  judges,  but  not  one  friend  !" 

Slie  denied  energetically  having  consented  to  the  plan  for  assassi- 
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utiting  Elizabeth  ;  she  insinuated,  but  without  formally  asserting,  tlmt 
secreUirics  might  easily  have  added  to  the  meaning  of  the  letters  dic- 
tated to  them,  as  none  were  produced  in  her  own  handwriting. 
**  When  1  came  to  Scotland,"  she  said  to  Lord  Burleigli,  the  princi- 
pal minister,  who  interrogated  her,  "I  offered  to  your  mistress, 
through  Lethiugton,  a  ring  shaped  like  a  heart,  in  token  of  my 
friendship  ;  and'when,  overcome  by  rebels,  I  entered  England,  I  in 
my  turn  received  from  her  this  pledge  of  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion." Saying  these  words,  she  drew  from  her  finger  the  rmg 
which  had  been  sent  her  by  Elizabeth.  "Look  at  this,  my  lords, 
and  answer.  During  the  eighteen  years  that  I  have  passed  under 
your  bolts  and  bars,  "how  often  have  your  queen  and  the  English 
people  despised  it  in  my  person  !" 

XXXII. 

TnE  commissioners,  on  their  return  to  London,  assembled  at  West- 
minster, declared  the  Queen  of  Scots  guilty  of  participation  in  the 
plot  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  pronounced  upon  her  sentence 
of  deaUi.     The  two  houses  of  parliament  ratified  the  sentence. 

Mary  asked,  as  a  single  favor,  not  to  be  executed  in  secret,  but  be- 
fore her  servants  and  the  people,  so  that  no  one  might  attribute  to 
her  a  cowardice  unworthy  of  her  rank,  and  that  all  might  bear  testi- 
mony to  her  constancy  in  suffering  martyrdom.  Thus  she  already 
spoke  of  her  punishment,  a  consolatory  idea  most  natural  in  a  queen 
who  desired  that  her  death  should  be  imputed  to  her  faith  rather  than 
to  her  faults.  She  wrote  letters  to  all  her  relatives  and  friends  in 
France  and  Scotland. 

"  My  good  cousin,"  she  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  "  who  art  the 
most  dear  to  me  in  the  world,  I  bid  you  farewell,  being  ready  by  un- 
iust  judgment  to  be  put  to  death— what  no  one  of  our  race,  thanks 
to  God,  has  ever  suffered,  much  less  one  of  my  quality.  But,  praise 
God,  my  good  cousin,  for  I  was  useless  in  the  world  to  the  cause  of  God 
^nd'of  his  CTuirch.  being  in  the  slate  in  which  I  was;  and  I  hope 
that  my  death  will  testify  my  constancy  in  the  faith,  and  my  readi- 
ness to  die  for  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  unhappy  island  ;  and  though  never  executioner  dipped  his 
hands  in  our  blood,  be  not  ashamed,  my  friend,  for  the  judgment  of 
heretics  and  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  who  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  me,  a  free  queen,  is  profitable  before  God  to  the  children  of  his 
Church.  If  I  had  yielded  to  them  I  wixdd  not  have  suffered  this 
Btroke.  All  of  our  house  have  been  persecuted  by  this  sect  ;  witness 
your  good  father,  with  whom  I  hope  to  be  re(;eived  hy  the  mercy  of 
the  just  .Judge.  I  reconmiend  to  you  my  poor  servants,  the  payment 
of  my  debts,  and  the  foundmg  of  some  annual  masses  for  my  soul  ; 
not  at,  your  expense,  but  to  make  solicitation  and  ordinance  as  maybe 
r<'quia-d,  and  as  you  will  learn  my  intentions  from  my  poor  afflicted 
servants,'  eyc-wilnesses  of  this  my  last  tragedy. 
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"  God  prosper  you,  your  wife,  children,  brothers,  and  cousins,  and 
above  all  our  chief,  my  trood  brother  and  cousin,  and  all  his.  May 
the  bles5iD>r  of  God  and  "that  which  I  would  bestow  on  my  children 
be  yours,  whom  I  recommend  less  to  God  than  my  own— who  is  un- 
fortunate and  ill-used.  ^      *, 

"  You  will  receive  tokens  from  me  to  remind  you  to  pray  tor  tlie 
soul  of  vour  poor  cousin,  deprived  of  all  help  and  counsel  but  that  of 
God,  who  ffives  me  strength  and  courage  to  resist  alone  so  many 
wolves  howling  after  me  ;  to  him  be  the  glory. 

"  Believe  in  particular,  what  will  be  told  you  by  a  person  who 
will  "-ive  vou  a  ruby  ring  from  me,  for  I  take  it  to  my  conscience  that 
you  shan'be  told  the  tmth  in  that  with  which  I  have  charged  her. 
specially  as  to  what  regards  my  poor  servants,  and  the  share  of  each. 
I  recommend  to  vou  this  person  for  her  simple  sincerity  and  honesty, 
that  she  mav  be 'settled  in  some  good  place.  I  have  chosen  her  as 
the  least  partial,  and  who  will  the  more  plainly  report  to  you  my 
commands.  I  pray  you  that  it  be  not  known  that  she  have  said  any- 
thing particular  to  vou,  for  envy  might  injure  her. 

"  I  have  suffered  much  for  two  years  and  more,  and  have  not  made 
it  known  to  you  for  an  important  reason.  God  be  praised  for  all, 
and  give  vou  the  grace  to  persevere  in  the  service  of  the  Church  as 
lono-  as  you  Uve  ;  and  never  may  this  honor  depart  from  our  race, 
that  men  as  well  as  women,  we  have  been  ready  to  shed  our  blood  to 
tnaintain  the  cause  of  the  faith,  putting  aside  all  other  worldly  con- 
iitions  •  as  for  me,  I  esteem  mj-self  born,  on  both  father  s  and 
mother's  side,  to  offer  my  blood  in  this  matter,  and  have  no  inten- 
tion of  falling  back.  Jesus  crucified  for  us  and  all  the  holy  martyrs, 
make  us,  through  their  intercession,  worthy  of  the  voluntary  sacri- 
Qce  of  our  bodies  for  his  glory  ! 

"  Thinking  to  humble  me,  iny  dais  had  been  thrown  down,  and, 
afterward,  inv  guardian  offered  to  write  to  the  queen,  as  this  act  was 
not  by  her  command,  but  by  the  advice  of  some  one  in  the  council. 
I  showed  them,  in  place  of  my  arms  on  the  said  dais,  the  cross  of  my 
Saviour.  You  will  understand  all  this  discourse  ;  they  were  milder 
afterward."  ^  .  ,  .^^ 

This  letter  is  signed,  "  Votre  affectionee  cousine  et  parfaitte  amye-, 
Marie  K.  d'Ecoawi,  D.  de  France." 

XXXIII. 

"When  she  was  shown  the  ratification  of  her  sentence,  and  the 
nnler  for  her  execution  signed  by  Elizabeth,  she  tranciuilly  re- 
marked, "  It  is  well  ;  this  is  the  generosity  of  Queen  Elizaneth  ! 
Could  any  one  believe  she  would  have  dared  to  go  to  these  extreme- 
lies  with  me,  who  am  her  sister  and  her  ecjual,  and  who  could  not  be 
her  .subject ''  ^■everthele.'^s,  God  be  praised  for  all,  since  he  doe«  me 
this  honor  of  dying  for  him  and  for  his  Church  1     Blessed  be  Iho 
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moment  that  will  end  my  sad  pilgrimage  ;  a  soul  so  cowardly  as  iv>l 
to  accept  this  last  combat  on  earth  woiild  be  unworthy  of  heaven  I" 
On  the  lust  moments  of  her  life  we  shall  follow  the  learned  and 
pathetic  historian  who  has  treasured  up,  so  to  speak,  her  last  aghs. 
The  queen,  guilty  till  then,  became  transformed  into  a  martyr  by  tho 
approach  of  death.  When  the  soul  is  truly  great  it  grows  with  ita 
destiny  ;  her  destiny  was  sublime,  for  it  was  at  once  an  accepted  ex- 
piation  and  a  rehabilitation  through  blood. 

XXXIV. 

It  was  night,  and  she  entered  her  chapel  and  prayed,  with  her 
naked  knees  on  the  bare  pavement.  She  then  said  to  her  women, 
"I  would  eat  something,  so  that  my  heart  may  not  fail  me  tol 
morrow,  and  that  I  may  do  nothing  to  make  my  friends  ashamed  of 
me."  Her  last  repast  was  sober,  solemn,  but  not  without  some 
sallies  of  liumor.  "  Wherefore,"  she  asked  Bastien,  who  had  been 
her  chief  buffoon,  "dost  thou  not  seek  to  amuse  me?  Thou  art  a 
good  mimic,  but  a  better  servant." 

Returning  soon  after  to  the  idea  that  her  death  was  a  martyrdom, 
and  addressing  Bourgoin,  her  physician,  who  waited  on  her,  and 
Melvil,  her  steward,  who  were  both  kept  under  arrest,  as  well  as 
Preaux,  her  almoner  :  "  Bourgoin,"  said  she,  "  did  you  hear  the  Earl 
of  Kent  ?  It  would  have  taken  another  kind  of  doctor  to  convict  me. 
He  has  acknowledged  besides  that  the  warrant  for  my  execution  is 
the  triumph  of  heresy  in  this  country.  It  is  true,"  she  rejoined  with 
pious  satisfaction,  "  they  put  me  to  death  not  as  an  accomplice  of 
con.spiracy,  but  as  a  queen  devoted  to  the  Church.  Before  their 
tril)unal  my  faith  is  my  crime,  and  the  same  shall  be  my  justification 
before  my  Sovereign  Judge." 

Her  maidens,  her  officers,  all  her  attendants  were  struck  with  grief, 
and  looked  up^n  licr  in  silence,  being  scarcely  able  to  contain  them- 
selves. Toward  the  end  of  the  repast  Mary  spoke  of  her  testament, 
in  which  none  of  their  names  were  to  be  omitted.  She  asked  for  the 
silver  and  jewels  which  remained,  and  distributed  them  with  her 
hand  as  with  her  heart.  She  addressed  farewells  to  each,  with  that 
delicate  tact  so  natural  to  her,  and  with  kindly  emotion.  She  asked 
their  pardon,  and  gave  her  own  to  every  one  present  or  absent,  her 
secretary  Xau  excepted.  They  all  burst  into  sobs,  and  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  around  the  table.  The  queen,  much  moved, 
drank  to  their  health,  inviting  them  to  drink  also  to  her  salvation. 
They  weepingly  obeyed,  and  in  their  turn  drank  to  their  mistress, 
carrying  to  their  lips  the  cups  in  which  their  tears  mingled  with  the 
wine. 

The  queen,  affected  at  this  sad  spectacle,  wished  to  be  alone.  She 
compoKwl  her  last  will.  When  written  and  finished,  Mary,  alone  in 
her  chamber  with  Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curie,   asks  how 
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much  money  she  has  left.  She  possessed  five  thousand  crowns, 
which  she  separates  into  as  many  lots  as  she  has  servants,  proportion. 
ia<'  the  sums  to  their  various  ranks,  functions,  and  wants.  These 
po'rtions  she  placed  in  an  equal  numlier  of  purses  for  the  following 
ilay.  She  thea  asked  for  water,  and  had  her  feet  washed  hy  her 
maids  of  honor.     Afterward  she  wrote  to  the  king  of  France  : 

"  I  recommend  to  you  my  servants  once  more.  You  will  ordain, 
if  it  please  you,  for  my  soul's  sake,  that  1  be  paid  the  sum  that  you 
©we  to  me,  and  that  for  the  honor  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  I  shall 
pray  for  you  to-morrow  at  the  hour  of  my  death,  there  may  he 
enough  to'found  a  mass  for  the  repose  of  my  soul,  and  for  the  need, 
ful  alms.     This  Wednesdav,  at  two  of  the  clock  after  midnight. 

"  M.  R. " 

She  now  felt  the  necessity  of  repose,  and  lay  down  on  her  bed.  Ou 
her  women  approaching  her,  she  said,  "I  would  have  preferred  a 
sword  in  the  French  manner,  rather  than  this  axe."  She  then  fell 
asleep  for  a  short  time,  and  even  during  her  slumber  her  lips  moved 
as  if  in  prayer.  Her  face,  as  if  lighted  up  from  within  with  a  spirit, 
ual  beatitude,  never  shone  with  a  beauty  so  charming  .and  so  pure. 
It  was  ilhiminated  with  so  sweet  a  ravishment,  so  bathed  in  the 
grace  of  God,  that  she  seemed  to  "  smile  with  the  angels,"  according 
to  the  expression  of  Elizabeth  Curie.  She  slept  and  prayed,  praying 
more  tliaii  she  slept,  by  the  liglit  of  a  little  silver  lamp  given  her  by 
Ilenry  II.,  and  which  she  had  preserved  through  all  her  fortunes. 
This  little  lamp,  Mary's  last  light  in  her  prison,  Avas  as  the  twilight 
of  lier  tomb  ;  humble  implemeat  made  tragic  by  the  memories  it 
recalls  ! 

Awaking  before  daylight,  the  queen  rose.  Her  first  thoughts  were 
for  eternity.  She  looked  at  the  clock,  and  said,  "  I  have  only  two 
hours  to  live  here  below."     It  was  now  six  o'clock. 

She  added  a  postscript  to  her  letter  addressed  to  the  King  of 
France,  rc(iuesting  that  the  interest  of  her  dowry  should  be  paid  after 
her  death  to  her  servants  ;  that  their  wages  and  pensions  should  con- 
llnue  iluring  their  lives  ;  tliat  iier  physician  (Bourgoin)  should  l)e  re- 
ceived into  tiie  service  of  the  king,  and  that  Didier,  an  old  ofhcer  of 
her  hou.sehold,  -night  retain  the  iilacc  she  had  given  him.  She  add- 
ed, "  Moreover,  tliat  my  almoner  may  be  restored  to  his  estate,  and 
in  my  favor  provided  with  .some  small  curacy,  where  he  may  pray 
God  for  my  .soul  (luring  the  rest  of  his  life."  TIh^  letter  was  thus 
subscribed  :  "  Faic:t  le  matin  de  inamorl,  cemercredy  huitiesmo  Fey. 
rier,  \iiHl.  ^larie,  Uoyiie.  iJonc  on  tliis  morning  of  my  death,  thia 
Wednesday,  eJLdith  February,  IWT.     Mar}%  Queen." 

A  pale  winter  daybrwik  illuminated  these;  last  lines.  M:iry  per- 
ceived  it,  and,  calling  to  her  Klizabeih  Curie  and  .Jane  Kenntniy, 
made  a  sign  to  them  to  robe  her  for  this  lust  ceremony  of  royalty. 
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While  their  friendly  hands  thus  apparelled  her  she  remained  silent. 
AVheu  fully  dressed  she  i)luced  herself  before  one  of  her  two  large 
mirrors  inlaid  whh  mother-of-pearl,  and  seemed  to  consider  her  face 
Avith  pity.  She  then  turned  round  and  said  to  her  maidens  :  "  This 
is  the  moment  to  guard  against  weakness.  I  remember  that,  in  my 
youth,  myuuele  Francis  said  to  me  one  day  in  his  house  at  JMeudon, 
'  ^ly  niece,  there  is  one  mark  above  all  by  which  I  recognize  you 
as  of  my  own  blood.  You  are  brave  as  the  bravest  of  my  men-at- 
arms,  and  if  women  still  fought  as  in  the  old  times,  I  think  you 
would  know  well  how  to  die. '"  It  remains  for  me  to  show  to  both 
friends  and  enemies  from  what  race  I  have  sprung." 

She  had  asked  for  her  almoner  Preaux  ;  two  Protestant  ministers 
■were  sent  to  her.  "Madam,  we  come  to  console  you,"  they  said, 
stepping  over  the  threshold  of  her  chamber.  "  Are  you  Catholic 
priests'?"  she  cried.  "No,"  replied  they.  "  Tlien  I  will  have  no 
c'omfoi'ter  but  Jesus,"  she  added,  with  a  melancholy  lirmness. 

She  now  entered  her  chapel.  She  had  there  prepared  with  her  own 
hands  im  altar,  before  Avhich  her  almoner  sometimes  said  mass  to  her 
secretly.  There,  kneeling  down,  she  repeated  many  prayers  in  a  low 
voice.  She  was  reciting  the  prayers  for  the  dying  when  a  knock  at 
the  door  of  her  chamber  suddenly  interrupted  her,  "  What  do  they 
wish  of  me?"  asked  the  queen,  arising.  Bourgoin  replied  from  the 
cliamber  where  he  was  placed  with  the  other  servants,  that  the  lords 
awaited  her  Majesty.  "  It  is  not  yet  time,"  she  replied  ;  "  let  them 
return  at  the  hour  fi.xed."  Then,  tlirowing  herself  anew  on  her 
kiices  between  Elizabeth  Curie  and  Jane  Kennedy,  she  melted  into 
tears,  and  striking  her  breast  gave  thanks  to  God  for  all,  praying  to 
him  fervently  and  with  deep  sf)bs  that  he  would  support  her  in  her 
last  trial.  Becoming  calmer  by  degrees,  in  trying  to  calm  her  two 
companions,  she  remained  for  some  lime  in  silent  and  supreme  con- 
verse with  her  God. 

What  was  passing  at  that  moment  within  her  conscience  ? 

She  then  -went  to  the  window,  looked  out  upon  the  calm  sky,  the 
river,  the  meadows,  the  woods.  Returning  to  the  middle  of  the 
chamber  and  casting  her  eyes  toward  the  time-piece  (called  la 
Jieale),  she  said  to  Jane,  "  The  hour  has  struck,  they  will  soon  be 
here." 

Scarcely  had  she  pronounced  these  words  when  Andrew,  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Northampton,  knocked  a  second  time  at  the  door, 
and,  her  women  drawing  back,  she  mildly  commanded  them  to  open 
it.  The  oflacer  of  justice  entered,  dressed  in  mourning,  a  white  rod 
in  his  right  hand,  and,  bowing  before  the  queen,  twice  repeated,  "  I 
am  here." 

A  slight  blush  mounted  to  the  queen's  cheeks,  and,  advancing  with 
majesty,  she  said,  "  Let  us  go." 

She  took  with  her  the  ivory  crucifix,  which  had  never  left  her  for 
•eyenteen  years,  and  wbich  she  had  carried  from  cell  to  cell,  sus- 
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pending  it  in  the  various  chapels  of  her  captivity  As  she  suffered 
much  from  pains  brouglit  on  by  the  dampness  of  her  1^'isons  she 
leaned  ou  two  of  her  domestics,  who  led  her  to  the  threshold  of  the 
chamber.  There  thev  stopped,  and  Bourgoin  explamed  to  the  queen 
the  stran'-e  scruple  of  her  altendauts,  who  desired  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance  of  conducting  her  to  slaughter.  The  queen,  though  she 
would  have  preferi-ed  their  support,  made  allowance  for  their  weak, 
ness  and  was  content  to  lean  on  two  of  Paulet  s  guards.  Thenall 
her  attendants  accompanied  her  to  Ihe  uppermost  flight  ot  stairs, 
where  the  truards  barred  their  passage  iu  spite  of  their  supplications, 
despair  and  lamentations,  with  their  arms  extended  toward  the  clear 
mistress  whose  footsteps  they  Avere  hindered  from  following. 

The  queen,  deepiv  pained,  slightly  quickened  her  steps,  with  the 
design  of  protesting  against  this  violence  and  of  obtaining  a  more 

lilting  escort.  e  -c^  ^i     • 

Sir  Amyas  Paulet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury,  the  governor  of  Fotheriii- 
cav  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  other  co:nmis- 
sion'ers,  and  many  strangers  of  distinction,  among  whom  were  Sir 
Henrv  Tallwt  Edi\-ard  and  William  .Alontague,  Sir  Richard  Knight- 
ly, Thumas  Tirudnell  Bevil,  Robert  and  John  Wingfield,  received  her 
at'the  bottom  of  the  stair.  ,       ^.  e  -.t  e  ^ 

Perceiving  IMelvil  bent  down  with  grief,  "  Courage,  my  faithful 
friend,"  she  said  ;  "  learn  to  resign  thyself."  "  Ah,  madain,  cried 
]\Ielvil,  approaching  his  mistress  and  falling  at  her  feet  i  have 
lived  too  loiiir,  since  mv  eyes  now  see  you  the  prey  of  thc_  execu- 
tioner, and  .since  my  lip's  must  tell  of  this  fearful  punishment  in  Scot- 
'ind  "  Sobs  then  burst  from  his  l)rcast  instead  of  words. 
■  "  is'o  weakness,  mv  dear  Melvil  !"  slie  added.  "  Pity  those  who 
thirst  for  mv  blood,  and  who  shed  it  unjustly.  As  for  me,  I  niaku 
no  coraplairit.  Life  is  but  a  valley  of  tears,  and  I  leave  it  without 
re"-rct  I  die  for  tiie  Catliolic  failh,  and  in  the  Catholic  faith  ;  I  die 
the  friend  of  Se(Jlland  and  of  France.  Bear  testimony  everywhere 
to  the  truth.  Once  more,  cease,  Melvil,  to  alllict  tliyself  ;  rather  re- 
joice tliat  tiic  misfortunes  of  Mary  Stuart  are  at  an  end.  Tell  my 
son  to  remember  Ids  mother."  ,     ,     .  .    » 

While  tiie  queen  spoke,  Melvil,  still  on  his  knees,  shed  a  torrent  of 
tears  Marv  having  raised  him  up,  took  ids  hand,  anil,  leaning 
forward,  embraced  liim.  "Farewell,"  she  added,  "farewell,  my 
dear  Melvil  ;  never  forget  me  in  thy  lieart  or  tliy  prayers  ! 

Addressing  tlie  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  K(!ut,  she  then  asked  Uiat 
her  .secretary  Curie  might  be  i)ardoned  ;  Nau  was  left  out.  The 
carls  kei-ping  silence,  slie  again  prayed  them  to  allow  her  women 
and  servants  to  accompany  her,  and  to  be  present  at  her  death.  Tho 
Earl  of  Kent  rei)iied  liiat  such  a  course  w*»uld  be  unusual,  and  even 
dun-'crous  ;  that  the  boldest  would  desire  to  dip  their  liamlkerchiefs  in 
her  "blood  ;  tliat  llie  most  timid,  and,  al)Ove  all,  llie  women,  would  at 
l«a9t  trouble  the  court-o  of  Elizabetli's  ju.slice  by  their  cries.     Mary 
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ppppislcd.  "  My  lords,"  said  slie,  "  if  vour  queen  were  here,  your 
virgiiniuccn,  she  would  not  think  it  fitting  for  my  rank  and  my  sex 
to  die  in  the  midst  of  men  only,  and  would  tyrant  me  some  of  my 
women  to  he  beside  my  hard  and  last  pillow.'''  Her  words  were  so 
eloquent  and  touching  that  the  lords  ^vlio  surrounded  her  would  have 
yielded  to  her  request  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  Earl  of  Kent. 
The  queen  perceived  this,  and,  looking  upon  the  puritan  earl,  she 
cried  in  a  deep  voice, 

"  Shed  the  l)lood  of  Henry  VTI.,  but  despise  it  not.  Am  I  not 
Btill  ^lary  Stuart?  a  sister  of  your  mistress  and  her  equal  :  twice 
crowned  ;  twice  a  queen  ;  dowager  Queen  of  France  ;  legitimalc 
Queen  of  Scotland."     The  earl  was  affected,  but  still  unvielding. 

Mary,  with  softer  look  and  accent,  then  said,  "  My  lords,  I  give 
you  my  word  that  my  servants  will  avoid  all  you  fear.  Alas  f  the 
poor  souls  will  do  nothing  but  take  farewell  of  me  ;  surely  you  will 
not  refuse  this  sad  satisfaction  either  to  me  or  to  them  ?  'Tliink,  my 
lords,  of  your  own  servants,  of  those  who  please  you  best  ;  (he  nurses 
who  have  suckled  you  ;  the  squires  who  have  "borne  your  arms  in 
war  ;  these  servants  of  j'our  prosperity  are  less  dear  to  you  than  to 
me  are  the  attendants  of  my  misfortunes.  Once  more,  my  lords,  do 
not  send  away  mine  in  my  last  moments.  They  desire  nothing  but 
to  remain  faithful  to  me,  to  love  me  to  the  end,  and  to  see  me  die." 

The  peers,  after  consultation,  airrecd  to  Mary's  wishes.  The  Earl 
of  Kent  said,  however,  that  he  was  still  doubtful  of  the  effect  of  their 
lamentations  on  the  assistants,  and  on  the  queen  herself. 

"  1  will  answer  for  them,"  Mary  replied  ;  "  their  love  for  me  will 
give  them  strength,  and  my  example  will  lend  them  courage.  To 
me  it  will  be  sweet  to  know  they  are  there,  and  that  I  shall  have 
witnesses  of  my  perseverance  in  the  faith." 

The  commissioners  did  not  insist  further,  and  granted  to  the 
queen  four  attendants  and  two  of  her  maidens.  She  chose  Mehil 
her  steward,  Bourgoin  her  physician,  Gervais  her  surgeon,  Gosion 
her  druggist,  Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curie,  the  two  companions 
who  had  replaced  Elizabeth  Pierrepoiut  in  her  heart.  Melvil,  who 
was  present,  was  called  by  the  queen  herself,  and  an  usher  of  Lord 
Paulet  was  sent  for  the  others.  Avho  had  remained  at  the  upper  bal- 
cony of  tlie  stair,  and  who  now  hastened  down,  ha[)py  even  in  their 
anguish  to  perfonn  this  last  duty  of  devotion  and  fidelity. 

Appeased  by  this  complaisance  on  the  part  of  the  earls,  the  queen 
beckoned  to  the  shorifT  and  his  followers  to  advance.  She  was  the 
first  to  lead  the  melancholy  iirocession  to  the  scaffold. 

She  arrived  in  the  hall  of  death.  Pale,  but  uutlincliing,  she  con- 
templated the  dismal  preparations.  There  lay  the  block  and  the  axe. 
Tnerc  stood  the  executioner  and  his  assistant.  All  Avere  clothed  in 
mourning.  On  the  lloor  was  scattered  the  sawdust  which  was  to 
soak  her  blood,  and  in  a  dark  corner  lay  the  bier  which  was  to  be  her 
la«t  prison. 
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It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the  queen  appeared  in  the  funeral  hall. 
Fletcher,  Dean  of  Peterboi-ough,  and  certain  privileged  persons  to 
the  number  of  more  than  two^lmudred,  were  assembled.  The  hall 
was  hung  with  black  cloth  ;  the  scaffold,  which  was  elevated  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  was  covered  with  black  frieze 
of  Lancaster  ;  the  armed  chair  in  which  Marj-  was  to  sit,  the  foot-, 
stool  on  which  she  was  to  kneel,  the  block  on  which  her  head  was  to 
be  laid,  yveee  covered  M-ith  black  velvet. 

The  queen  was  clothed  in  mourning  like  the  hall  and  as  the  ea- 
sisrns  of  punishment.  Her  black  velvet  robe,  with  its  high  collar 
arid  hanging  sleeves,  was  bordered  with  ermine.  Her  mantle,  lined 
with  mirten  sable,  was  of  satin,  with  pearl  buttons  and  a  long  train. 
A  chain  of  sweet-smelling  beads,  to  which  was  attached  a  scapu- 
larj',  and  beneath  that  a  golden  cross,  fell  upon  her  bosom.  Two 
rosaries  were  suspended  tocher  girdle,  and  a  long  veil  of  white  lace, 
which,  in  some  measure,  softened  this  costume  of  a  widow  and  of  » 
condemned  criminal,  was  thrown  around  her. 

She  was  preceded  by  the  sheriff,  l)}'  Drury  and  Paulet,  the  earls 
and  nobles  of  England,  and  followed  by  her  two  maidens  and  four 
officers,  among  whom  was  remarked  ^Melvil,  bearing  the  train  of  the 
royal  robe.  Mary's  walk  was  firm  and  majestic,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment slie  raised  her  veil,  and  her  face,  on  which  shone  a  hope  no  long- 
er of  this  world,  seemed  beautiful  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  The 
whole  as.scmbly  were  deeply  moved.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  cruci- 
fix and  in  the  other  one  of  lier  chaplets. 

The  Earl  of  Kent  rudely  addressed  her,'  '  We  should  wear  Christ 
in  our  hearts." 

"  And  wherefore,"  she  replied  quickly,  "  should  I  have  Christ  in 
my  hand  if  lie  were  not  in  my  heart?"  Paulet  assisting  her  to 
mount  the  scaliold,  .she  tlirew  upon  him  a  look  full  of  sweetness. 

"  Sir  Amyas,"  she  said,  "  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  ;  it  is  the 
last  trouble  I  will  give  you,  and  the  most  agreeable  service  you  caa 
render  me." 

Arriveil  on  the  scaffold,  Mary  seated  herself  in  the  chair  provided 
for  her,  with  iier  face  toward  the  spectators.  The  Dean  of  Peter- 
borougii,  in  ecclesiastical  costume,  sat  on  the  right  of  the  queen,  with 
a  black  v<;Ivet  footstool  before  him.  The  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrews- 
bury were  seated  like  him  on  llie  right,  but  uprni  larger  clmiis.  On 
the  other  sidi;  of  the  queen  stood  the  sheriff  Andrews,  with  wb'te 
wand.  In  front  of  .Mary  were  seen  the  executioner  and  his  assistant, 
distinguishable  by  their  vestments  of  black  velvet,  with  red  crape 
round  the  feft  arm.  Behind  tlie  queen's  chair,  rangtid  by  the  wall, 
went  her  attendants  and  maidens.  In  the  body  of  tiie  hall  the  nobles 
and  citizens  from  the  neighljoring  counties  were  guarded  by  the 
musketeers  of  Sir  Ainyns  Paulet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury.  Hcyniid  the 
balustrade  wm  llie  bur" of  the  tribunal.  'J'bc  sentence  was  read  ;  the 
queen  protwlec!  against  il  iu  th«  name  of  royalty  and  intu>ceac«,  but 
accepted  death  f>ir  tlic  sake  of  the  faitli. 
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Slie  then  knt-lt  down  before  the  bloek,  and  the  executioner  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  1  cr  veil.  Slic  repelled  him  by  a  gesture,  and  turn- 
inJT  toward  tlie  earls  willi  a  blush  on  her  forehead,  "  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed," she  said,  "  to  be  undressed  before  so  numerous  a  company, 
and  by  the  hands  of  such  grooms  of  the  chamber." 

She  then  called  Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curie,  who  took  olT 
'her  mantle,  her  veil,  her  chains,  cross,  and  seapulary.  On  their 
touching  her  robe,  the  ((ueen  told  them  to  unloose  the  corsage  and 
fold  down  the  ermine  collar,  so  as  to  leave  her  neck  bear  for  the  axe. 
Her  maidens  weepingly  yielded  her  these  last  services.  Mclvil  and 
the  three  other  attendants  wept  and  lamented,  and  Mary  placed  her 
tiuger  on  her  lips  to  signify  that  they  should  be  silent. 

'"  My  friends,"  she  cried,  "  I  have  answered  for  you,  do  not  melt 
me  ;  ought  you  not  rather  to  praise  God  for  having  inspired  your 
nii.stress  with  courage  and  resignation  ?"  Yielding,  however,  in  her 
turn  to  her  own  sensibility,  she  warmly  cm])raced  her  maidens  ;  then 
pressing  them  to  descend  f  n;m  the  scaffold,  where  they  both  clung 
to  her  dress,  with  hands  bathed  in  their  tears,  s)ie  addressed  to  them 
a  tender  blessing  and  a  last  farewell.  Melvil  aLd  his  companions 
remained,  as  if  choked  with  grief,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  queen. 
Overcome  by  her  accents,  the  executioners  themselves  besought  her 
on  their  knees  to  pardon  them. 

"  I  pardon  you, "  she  said,  "  after  the  example  of  my  Redeemer. 

She  then  arranged  the  handkerchief  embroidered  with  thistles  of 
gold,  with  which  her  eyes  had  been  covered  by  Jane  Kennedy. 
Thrice  she  kissed  the  cruiatix,  each  time  repeating,  "  Lord,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  She  knelt  anew,  and  leaned  her  head 
on  that  block  which  was  already  scored  with  deep  ma'-ks  ;  and  in 
this  solemn  attitude  she  again  recited  some  verses  from  the  psalms. 
The  executioner  interrupted  her  at  the  third  verse  by  a  blow  of  the 
axe,  but  its  tremblimz  stroke  only  grazed  her  neck  ;  she  groaried 
slightly,  and  the  second  blow  separated  the  head  from  the  body. 
The  executioner  held  it  up  at  the  window,  within  f.ght  of  .al),  pro- 
claiming aloud,  according  to  usage,  "  So  perish  the  enemies  of  our 

queen  !  '  ,         i    -    i     u  j 

The  queen's  maids  of  honor  and  attendants  enshroudea  the  body, 
and  claimed  it,  in  order  that  it  should  be  sent  to  France  ;  but  these 
relics  of  their  tenderness  and  faith  were  pitilessly  refused.  Relics 
■which  might  rekindle  fanaticism  were  to  be  feared.  ,      ,    .      , 

But  that  cruel  prudence  was  deceived  by  the  result.  Mary  s  death 
resembled  a  martyrdom  ;  her  memory,  which  had  been  execrated 
alike  by  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  the  English  Protestants,  was 
practically  adopted  by  the  Catholics  as  that  of  a  saint.  The  passions 
were  Mary's  judges  ;  therefore  she  was  not  fairly  judged,  nor  will 
slic  pvcr  be 

Elizabeth,  having  thus  mercilessly  sacrificed  the  life  of  her  whom 
6b«  bad  so  long  and  so  unjustly  retained  in  hopeless  ctH>tivity,  now 
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^ded  the  most  flasrant  duplieily  to  her  cruelty.  Dcnymg,  with 
uiaay  oalhs,  ail  inteutiou  of  having  her  own  warrant  carried  iuto  «x- 
ecution,  she  attcuipled  to  throw  the  entire  odium  on  those  who  in 
reality  had  acted  as  her  blind  and  devoted  agents.  This  policy  of  the 
English  queen  was  unsuccessful,  however  ;  posterity  has  with  clear 
voice  proclaimed  her  guilty  of  the  blood  of  her  royal  sister,  and  the 
Bangniuary  stain  will  eVer  remain  ineffaceable  from  the  ch'iractei  of 
mat' otherwise  great  sovereign. 

If  we  regard  .Mary  Stuart  in  the  light  of  her  charms,  her  talents, 
ber  magicat  influence  over  all  men  who  approached  her,  slie  may  be 
called  the  Sappho  of  the  sixteenth  century.  All  that  was  u  jt  love  in 
her  soul  was  poetry  ;  her  verses,  like  those  of  Konsard,  her  worship- 
per and  teacher,  possess  a  Greek  softness  combined  with  a  quaint 
simpUcity  ;  they  are  written  with  tears,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years  retain  sometliing  of  the  warmth  of  her  sighs. 

If  we  judge  her  by  her  life,  she  is  the  Scottish  Semirarais  ;  casting 
herself,  befo're  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  into  the  arms  of  the  assassin  of 
tier  husband,  and  thus  giving  to  the  people  slie  had  thrown  inio  civil 
war  a  coronatit)n  of  murder  for  a  lesson  of  morality. 

Her  direct  and  personal  participation  in  the  death  of  her  young 
tusbaad  has  been  denied,  and  nothing  in  effect,  e.xcepb  those  sus- 
pected letters  proves  that  slie  actually  and  personaby  accomplished 
or  permitted  the  crime;  but  that  she  had  attracted  the  victim  into 
the  snare  ;  that  she  liad  given  Bolhwell  the  right  and  the  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne  after  Iiis  death  ;  that  she  had  been  the  end, 
the  means,  and  the  alleged  prize  of  the  crim.e  ;  linally,  that  she  ab- 
solved the  murderer  by  bestowing  upon  him  her  hand— no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  regarding  tliese  points.  To  provoke  to  murder  and 
then  to  absolve  tlie  perpetrator—is  not  this  equivalent  to  guilt? 

In  fine,  if  she  be  judged  by  her  death— comparable,  in  its  majesty, 
its  piety,  and  its  courage,  to  the  most  heroic  and  the  holiest  sacrificea 
of  the  primitive  martyrs— the  horror  and  aversion  with  winch  sha 
liad  been  regarded  change  at  last  to  pity,  esteem,  and  admiration. 
As  long  a.s  there  was  no  expiation  slie  remained  a  criminal  ;  by  ex- 
jijation  slie  became  a  victim.  In  her  history  blood  seems  to  be  washed 
out  l)y  lilood  ;  the  guilt  of  h'jr  former  years  Hows,  as  it  were,  from 
her  veina  willi  tiie  crimson  stream  ;  we  do  not  absolve,  we  sympa- 
thize ;  our  pity  is  not  absolution,  but  rallier  approaclies  to  love  ;  we  try 
to  find  excuses  for  her  conduct  in  tlie  ferocious  and  dissolute  msmnera 
c,f  the  age  :  in  tliat  education,  depraved,  sanguinary,  and  fanatical, 
which  she  received  at  the  court  of  tlie  Valois  ;  in  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  her  love.  AVe  are  cr.nsl rained  to  say  with  M.  Dargaud— to 
•wh.im  we  feel  deeply  indebted  for  tiie  researches  which  have  guided' 
Ud—'*  We  judge  not ;  we  only  relate. " 
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PnovroENCE  conceals  itself  in  the  detail  of  human  affairs,  but  be- 
comes unveiled  in  the  generalities  of  history.  No  sensible  person 
has  ever  deni(;d  that  the  great  events  which  mark  the  history  of 
man  are  connected  and  linked  togetlier  by  an  invisible  chain,  sup- 
ported by  the  almighty  hand  of  the  great  Creator  of  worlds,  to  give 
them  unity  of  design  and  plan.  How  can  He  be  blind  who  has  given 
sight  to  the  eye  ?  How  can  He  who  has  endowed  His  work  with 
thought  be  himself  without  thought?  The  ancients  gave  to  this  oc- 
cult, absolute,  and  irresistible  influence  of  God  over  human  affairs 
the  name  of  Destiny,  or  Fate  ;  the  moderns  call  it  Providence,  a 
more  intelligent,  more  religious,  and  more  affectionate  name. 

In  studying  the  history  of  humanity,  it  is  impossible  not  to  discern 
the  paramount  action  of  Providence  concurrent  with  and  control- 
ling tiie  free  action  of  man.  This  general  and  collective  movement 
is  not  in  any  way  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  will  which 
alone  constitutes  the  morality  of  individuals  and  of  nations  ;  it  seems 
lo  let  them  move,  act,  and  go  astray  with  complete  liberty  of  inten- 
tion, and  of  choice  of  good  and  evil,  in  a  certain  sphere  of  action, 
and  with  a  fi.xed  logical  sequence  of  penalties  incurred,  or  rewards 
deserved,  according  to  the  intention,  whether  vicious  or  good  ;  l)ut  it 
reserves  to  itself  tiie  guidance  of  the  great  general  results  of  these 
acts  of  individuals  or  nations.  It  appears  to  reserve  them,  indejien- 
dently  of  us,  for  divine  ends  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  and  of 
which  it  allows  us  only  a  glimpse;  when  they  are  almost  attained. 
Good  and  evil  are  of  us  and  lor  us.  but  Providence  uses  our  vices  and 
rrnr  virtues  alike,  and  witii  tli(!  same  unfailing  wisdon.  obtains  from 
evil,  as  from  good,  the  a('C(jmi)lislim('iit  of  its  designs  respecting 
humanity.  The  hidden  Ijut  divin<;  iiistrnuKJiit  of  this  Provideiice, 
when  it  thiid<s  fit  to  rMal<e  use  of  men  to  iirepare  or  accomplish  a 
part  of  its  plans,  is  in.-piralion.  Inspiration  is  indeed  a  human  mys- 
tery, for  which  it  is  dillieull  to  linil  a  cause  in  man  himself.  It  .seems 
to  come  from  a  higlier  and  nK)ri'  diHtant  soiu'ce.  Hence  has  arisen  a 
name,  mysterious  also,  and  not  welldeliued  iy  any  language— ^tntaa. 
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Providence  causes  a  man  of  ?^^^' ^"  ^'^  ^'''^  ^/^"i}"  ^^^^ 
is  nol  acduired  bv  labor,  nor  is  it  even  obtained  by  viitue     it  c\  sts. 
or   t  ex  s  s  not,  ^vithout  its  possessor  being  able  lo  explain  Us  nature 
or    ONV  lie  can  e  to  possess  it.     To  this  genius  Provident,  sends  an 
?;.p  ration.     Inspirition  is  to  genius  what  the  magnet  is  to  sice   ;  it 
LuSit   irrespectively  of  all  knowledge  or  will,  toward  something 
?"ta  and  unknown,  as  to  its  pole.     Genius  follows  the  inspiration  by 
w  Wch  i"is  attracted,  and  an  ideal  or  an  actual  world  is  discovcrecl. 
So  was  it  with  Christopher  Columbus  and  the  discovery  ot  Amenca 
bolumbus  aspired  in  thought  to  the  completion  of  the  globe,  wh  ch 
apnea  led  to  him  to  want  one  of  its  hemispheres.  _  The  idea  ot  the 
eS  -s  -co^rmphical  unity  incited  him.     This  notion  was  generally 
p  cvalent  in  h  s  time.     There  seem  to  be  ideas  floating  '^  |hc  air  a 
Jnecks  of  intellectual  miasma,  which  thousands  ot  men.  without  con- 
cert  breathe  at  once.     Whenever  Provi.lcnce  is  preparing  the  wor  d, 
unknown  to  Rself   for  a  religious,  moral,  or  political  change,  this 
Phenomenon  may  generally  bel.bserved-a  tendency  or  progress,  more 
or  less^omplete  to  the  unity  of  the  earth  by  concpiest,  language,  re- 
"ilio us  pTselyt^sm.  navigation,,  geographical  .discovery,  or  the  mulU- 
liication  of  the  relations  of  different  co-jntries  with  eacli  othe     by 
Sefadlta  ion  ot  intercourse  and  frequency  of  contact  between  those 
counSs  of  which  easy  means  of  communication,  common  necessi- 
fie     aid  c^^cha  ges  n^ike  but  one  people.     This  tendency  to  the 
unty  of  the  eirtirat  certain  periods,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
insV-fnces  of  iM-ovidential  interference  that  occurs  in  his  ory. 

^'^h^n^  w^Sr;:j;iSTimmense  audience  for  the  trans- 
*       ■    r  r,nv,rof  Christ  anitv  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  He  spreads 

eSsSt  le  Sian  G  .If  to  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  uniting 
u'n'der'o^^miml  and' under  a  common    authority  Italy,  the   two 

^^L^'ni  llS^i  S'  S;h;/:Kw^1  t>atch  Arabia. 
Persi^ndtlei  dependencies  from  barbarism,  and  o  make  the  re- 
^  StTess  iuctdne  of  \he  Divine  Unity  l-^^ail  c.vc.  he  idok  n^^^^^^ 
id.fference  of  these  remote  or  ^"r7/P\P«\';;^"yf ,  ^'.^t/JeVe- 
arms  Mahomet  with  the  Koran  and  the  «^^"  \-,"y"/";,^^^^^^^^^ 
ligion  ot  Islam  in  two  centuries  to  conquer  all  he  ■''P^^,'^,.^^^^'^  -,f. 
between  the  O.xus  and  tlie  Tagus,  Thibet  and  Lebanon,  Atlas  and  the 
Si^  An  immense  unity%f  empire  is  the  sure  forerunner  of 
unity  of  tuonght. 
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Bo  witli  Charlemagne  in  the  West,  when  his  universal  monarchy, 
bestriduiii-  the  Alps,  prepares,  even  in  Scythia  and  Germany,  Ihe  vast 
lield  in  which  Christian  civilization  is  to  receive  and  baptize  the  bar- 
barians. 

So  also  with  the  French  Revolution,  that  reform  of  the  western 
world  by  reason,  when  Napoleon,  as  enterprising  as  Alexander,^ 
marches  his  victorious  armies  over  the  subjugated  continent  of 
Europe,  constitute.s  for  a  moment  the  great  unity  of  France,  and, 
hoping  to  found  an  empire,  only  succeeds  in  s()\ving  the  seeds  of  the 
lauiiuage,  the  ideas,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Kevoluliou. 

Thus  too,  in  our  days— no  longer  lu  the  shape  of  conquest,  but 
under  the  form  of  intellectual,  conmiercial,  and  peaceful  communi- 
cations among  all  the  continents  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  - 
science  becomes  the  universal  conqueror,  to  the  ajlvantage  and  honor 
of  all.  Providence  seems  now  to  have  charged  the  genius  of  indus- 
trv  and  of  discovery  witli  the  task  of  preparing  for  Him  the  »uost 
complete  unity  of  the  terrestrial  globe  that  has  ever  condensed  tune, 
space,  and  i)eople  into  a  close,  compact,  and  homogeneous  mass. 
Navigation,  printing,  the  discovery  of  steam— that  cheap  and  irre- 
sistible power  which  propels  man,  with  his  armies  and  his  merchan- 
dise, as  far  and  as  quick  as  his  thoughts  ;  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, which  pass  through  mountain  and  over  valley,  bringing  all 
the  earth  to  one  level ;  the  discovery  of  the  electric  telegraph,  wliich 
gives  to  communications  between  the  two  hemispheres  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  ;  the  invention  of  balloons,  to  which  a  helm  is  still  want- 
ing, l)ut  wliich  will  soon  render  the  air  a  more  simple  and  more  uni- 
versal element  of  navigation  than  the  ocean  :  all  these  nearly  contem- 
porary revelations  of  Providence  through  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit 
of  industry,  are  means  of  concentration,  drawing  tiie  earth  as  it  were 
togetlu;r,  and  instruments  of  union  and  assimilation  for  the  human 
race.  These  means  are  so  active  and  so  evident,  that  it  is  Impossible 
not  to  perceive  In  them  a  new  i)lan  of  Providence,  a  new  tendency  iu 
an  unknown  direction— impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  tliat  God 
meditates  for  us,  or  for  our  descendants,  some  design  still  hidden  to 
our  narrow  sight;  a  de-ign  for  which  lie  is  taking  measures,  by 
cau.'-ing  the  world  to  advance  to  the  most  powerful  of  unities,  the 
unity  of  thought,  which  announces  some  great  unity  of  action  in  the 
future. 

In  like  manner  was  the  spirit  of  the  fifteenth  century  prepared  for 
some  great  human  or  divine  manifestation,  when  the  Illustrious  man 
wliose  lilstory  we  are  about  to  relate  was  born.  Womellilng  wa.s  ex- 
pected ;  for  the  human  mind  has  its  forebodings,  the  vague  presages 
jf  approacliing  events. 

lu  the  spring  of  the  year  1471,  at  midday,  beneath  the  burning  suu 
that  seorcheii  tlie  roads  of  Andalusia,  on  a  hill  about  half  a  league 
from  thi;  lltlli!  H(,:iport  of  j'alos,  two  strangers,  travelling  on  foot, 
their  shoes  almost  worn  out   with   walking,  their  dress,  which  still 
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retained  the  marks  of  srontility,  soiled  with  dust,  and  their  forelieml  < 
Blreiuinni:  with  perspiration,  stopped  to  sit  down  beneatli  the  shii(l(i 
of  tJie  outer  porch  of  a  little  convent  called  Santa  Maria  de  ilabida. 
Their  appearance  and  fatigue  were  a  suflicient  prayer  for  hospitality. 
The  Franciscan  convents'  were  at  that  period  the  hostelrics  for  all 
pedestrians  whose  poverty  prevented  their  seeking  another  refuge. 
These  two  strangers  attracted  the  attention  of  the  monks. 

One  was  a  nuin  who  had  scarcely  reached  the  prime  of  life,  tall  in 
stature,  powerfully  built,  of  majestic  gait,  with  a  noble  forehead, 
open  countenance,  thoughtful  look,  and  pleasing  and  elegant  mouth. 
His  hair,  in  his  youth  of^'a  light  auburn,  was  spriukled  here  and  tliere 
about  the  temples  with  the  white  streaks  prematurely  traced  by  mis- 
fortune and  mental  anxiety.  His  forehead  was  higu  ;  his  com 
plexion,  once  rosy,  had  been  made  pale  by  study,  and  bronzecfby 
sun  and  sea.  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  deep  and  sonorous,  power- 
ful and  impressive,  as  that  of  a  man  accustomed  to  utter  profounil 
thoughts.  There  was  nothing  of  levity  or  thoughtlessness  m  his 
behavior  :  everything  was  grave  and  deliberate,  even  in  his  slightest 
movement  ■.  he  seemed  to  have  a  modest  self-respect,  and  to  retain 
habitually  the  controlled  demeanor  of  a  pious  worshipper,  as  though 
lie  always  felt  himself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  God. 

The  other  was  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  old.  His  features, 
more  feminine,  but  already  matured  by  the  fatigues  of  life,  bore  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  other  stranger,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  taking  him  for  a  son  or  a  brother  of  the  elder  man. 
The  two  strangers  Avere  Christopher  Columbus  and  his  son  Diego. 
The  monks,  interested  and  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  noble  counte- 
nance of  the  father  and  the  elegance  of  the  child,  in  such  strong 
contrast  with  the  poverty  of  their  condition,  invited  them  into  the 
monastery,  to  partake  of  the  shelter,  the  food,  and  the  rest  always 
accorded  to  wayfarers.  While  Columbus  and  his  child  were  retresli- 
in"-  and  recruiting  their  strength  with  the  water,  bread,  and  olives 
supplied  by  their 'hosts,  the  monks  went  to  inform  tne  pnorof  t  he 
arrival  of  the  two  travellers,  and  of  the  singular  interest  inspired  by 
their  noble  appearance,  so  little  in  accordance  with  their  poverty. 
Tbx?  prior  came  down  to  converse  with  them. 

I'he  superior  of  this  convent  of  La  Kabida  was  Juan  Perez  de  la 
Marchenna,  formerly  confessor  to  Queen  Isabella,  who  then  reigned 
over  Spain  with  Ferdinand.  A  man  of  piety,  of  science,  and  ot 
thoiKdil  he  had  preferred  the  retirement  of  tiie  cloister  to  the  honors 
and  intrigues  of  the  court  ;  but  this  very  retirement  had  secured  him 
ereat  respect  in  the  palace,  and  great  intluence  over  the  mind  of  1.he 
queen  Providence,  rather  than  (thance,  appeared  to  have  directea 
the  steps  of  Columlius,  as  if  it  had  intended  to  open  to  him,  by  a  sate, 
though  unseen,  hand,  the  readiest  approaches  to  the  ear,  tlie  mind, 
and  the  heart  of  the  sovereigns.  ,  i  •    n  , 

The  prior  saluted   the  stranger,  caressed  the  child,  and  kindly 
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inquired  iato  tlie  circumslances  wliitli  obliged  them  to  travel  on  foot 
through  the  byroads  of  8paiu,  aud  to  seek  the  linmble  roof  of  a  poor 
and  louel}'-  monastery.  Columbus  related  his  obscure  life,  and  un- 
folded his  great  thoughts  to  the  attentive  monk.  This  life,  these 
thoughts,  were  but  an  expectation  aud  a  foreboding.  This  has  since 
been  learned  of  them. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Genoese  wool-carder, 
a  business  now  low,  but  then  respectable,  and  almost  noble.  In  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  republics  of  Italy,  the  operatives, 
proud  of  their  discoveries  and  inventions,  formed  guilds,  which  were 
ennobled  by  their  arts,  and  influential  in  the  state.  Cliristopher  was 
born  in  1-136.  He  had  two  brothers,  Bartholomew  and  Diego,  whom 
he  afterwards  sent  for,  to  share  his  labors,  his  fame,  and  his  ad- 
versity. He  had  also  a  sister,  yoimger  than  her  brothers.  She  mar- 
ried a  Genoese  artisan,  and  obscurity  long  sheltered  her  from  the 
glory  and  misfortunes  of  her  kindred. 

Our  tastes  depend  on  the  first  views  which  nature  presents  to  our 
eyes  in  the  places  of  our  birth,  especially  when  these  views  are  ma- 
jestic aud  infinite,  like  mountains,  sea,  and  sky.  Our  imagination  is 
but  the  echo  and  reflection  of  the  scenes  which  have  originally  struck 
U.S.  The  first  looks  of  Columbus,  Avhile  an  infant,  were  upon  the 
lieavens  and  the  sea  of  Genoa.  Astronomy  and  navigation  soon  di- 
rected his  thouglits  to  the  spaces  thus  spread  before"  his  eyes.  He 
peopled  them  in  iiis  imagin.ation  before  he  filled  their  charts  with 
continents  and  islands.  Contemplative,  taciturn,  and  from  his 
earliest  years  disposed  to  piety,  his  genius  carried  him,  while  yet  a 
cliild,  far  and  high  through  space,  not  only  to  vaster  discoveries,  but 
to  more  fervent  worship.  \Vhat,  in  the  divine  works,  he  sought  be- 
yond all  things  was  God  himst;lf. 

His  father,  a  man  of  lil)eral  mind,  and  wealthy  in  his  trade,  did  not 
attempttooppo.se  the  studious  bent  of  his  son's  inclinations.  He  sent 
liim  to  Pavia,  to  study  geometry,  geography,  astronomy,  astrology 
(an  imaginary  .science  of  that  day),  and  navigation.  His  powers  soon 
overstepped  the  limits  of  those  sciences,  in  their  then  incomplete 
Btate.  He  was  one  of  those  that  always  pass  beyond  the  boundary  at 
■which  the  common  run  of  people  stop  and  cry  "Enough."  At 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  knew  all  that  was  taught  in  the  sclmols,  and 
he  returned  to  his  family  at  Genoa.  His  mind  could  not  brook  the 
sedentary  and  unintellectual  confinement  of  his  father's  business. 
He  saile'i  for  sev(-ral  years  in  trading  vessels  and  .ships  of  war,  and  in 
the  adventurous  expeditions  which  tiie  great  houses  of  Genoa 
launched  on  the  .Mediterranean,  to  contest  its  waves  and  its  ports 
Willi  the  Spaniard,  the  .\rab,  and  the  Moor;  a  .sort  of  perpetual 
crusade,  in  which  trade,  war,  and  religion  made  lhe.se  fleets  of  the 
Italian  republics  .schools  of  coininerce,  of  weallh,  of  heroism,  and  of 
diiVDi'um.  At  once  a  sailor,  a  i)hilosoph(;r,  and  a  soldier,  he  embarked 
in  one  of  the  vessels  which  hia  country  lent  the  Duke  of  Anjou  when 
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iw.  wpnt  10  oonnuer  NanU'S,  in  tl.ft  llect  ^vhich  Uie  King  of  NapU's 
J'„u  aCu'fSs.  an!l  the  s.|uaaro,.s  dispatched  by  (icnoa  against 
S,  >iu  II-  even  rose  it  is  said,  to  the  ooniniaod  of  some  ot  the  oh- 
5  e  naval  exm  itions  o(  the  city.  But  history  loses  si^h  ot  lum 
n  hi  1  eaX  career.  His  destiny  ^vas  not  there  ;  he  telt  lumse 
run  me  ed  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  amid  those  small  events.  His 
iLoughts  we'e  vaster  than  his  country.  He  meditated  a  conquest  for 
the  luiman  race,  not  for  the  little  republic  of  ^^'g";;!f;.  .  ^,  ,  ^^  (-,^v.„,_ 

During  tiie  intervals  betAveen  his  expeditions.  Clnisto  her  C^^^^^^^ 
bus  fo.m^l  means  of  satisfying,  by  the  study  of  ^V?/,  ;,i^w^^^^^^^ 
for  iieo-raphv  and  navigation,  and  of  increasmg  his  huml  le  tort""^. 
Tie  d?c"w  emnaved  and  sold  nautical  charts;  and  this  busuiess 
Sortd  him  a  sc  mty  livelihood.  He  looked  to  it  less  wilh  a  view 
lo  S  1  •  u  to  the  pro-ress  of  science.  His  mind  and  his  feelings, 
alwa  s    X  VonthVsea^.nd  stars,  secretly  pursued  an  object  kuo.vu 


I  SSm^k,  caused  by  his  vessel  taking  fire  in  tlie  roads  of  L   - 
bon   aftera  naval  engagement,  ..Wiged  him  to  remain  m  Portug  1 
Hhrew  himself  into  the  water  to  escape  the  lire  ;  ^^^   ^-PP-  ^^^ 
himself  bv  an   oar  with  one  hand,   and  swimmmg  w  ith  the  otlitr 

"Cached  the  shore.  Portugal,  then  i^^in^^^^f J  ^Xi^^^^linat^i)  s 
passion  for  maritime  discovery,  was  a  held  suited  t\l  ^^  i-ij-l'^^t  «ns^ 
He  honed  to  find  in  it  opportunities  and  means  of  sailing  where  he 
Seised  over  tic  ocean  :  he  only  found  the  unpleasing  seden^xry  aboi 
o  he  <^eotra  her,  obscurity  and  love.  As  he  went  f^ch  day  to  at^ 
tend  the  reTigfous 'services  in  the  church  of  ^^°"X  ,it  1ml  S'u^ 
hP,.-mie  fondlv  attached  to  a  young  recluse,  whose  beauty  had  sirucK 

S  m'  Stct^ly  of  the  yo.„,.  .lra.,er  -'[^^tmolSS 
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associates  were  only  mariners,  either  returned  from  distant  expe- 
ditions, or  dreaming  of  unknown  lands,  and  unbeaten  paths  ic  the 
ocean. '  His  warehouse  of  charts  and  globes  was  a  source  of  ideas, 
conjectures,  and  projects  wliicli  kept  his  imagination  alwa3's  fixed 
on  the  unsolved  prolilems  of  the  world.  His  wife,  the  child  and  sis- 
ter of  seamen,  shared  his  enthusiasm.  While  turning  his  globes 
under  his  hand,  or  dotting  his  charts  with  islands  and  continents,  his 
attention  had  been  seized  by  the  immense  void  space  in  the  middlo 
of  the  Atlantic.  On  that  side,  the  earth  seemed  to  want  the  counter- 
poise of  a  continent.  The  imaginations  of  navigators  were  excited 
by  vague,  wondrous,  and  terrible  rumors  of  shores  indistinctly  seen 
from  Uie  mountains  of  the  Azores— said  by  some  to  be  floating,  and 
by  others  tixed,  appearing  at  intervals  in  clear  weather,  but  disap- 
pearing or  seeming  to  retire  when  any  venturous  pilot  endeavored  to 
approifch  them.  A  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  then  regarded  as 
an  inventor  of  fables,  and  whose  veracity  time  has  since  shown,  re- 
lated to  the  West  the  wonders  of  the  deserts,  the  states,  and  the  civ- 
ilization of  Tartiiry,  which  was  then  supposed  to  extend  to  the  longi- 
tudes in  realitv  occupied  by  the  Americas.  Columbus  hiciself  ex- 
pected to  find,  "on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  those  couuuies  of 
gold,  pearls,  and  mvrrh  from  which  Solomon  drew  his  wealth— the 
Ophir  of  the  Bible,  since  veiled  by  the  clouds  of  distance  and 
credulity.  It  was  not  a  new  continent,  but  a  lost  continent  lliut  he 
sought.     The  pursuit  of  a  falsehood  was  leading  him  to  truth. 

liis  calculations,  founded  on  Ptolemy  and  the  Aiabian  geogra- 
phers, led  him  to  suppose  that  the  earth  was  a  globe  which  it  was 
possible  to  journey  round.  He  considered  this  globe  less  by  some 
thou.sands  of  miles  than  it  really  is.  He  therefore  concluded  that 
the  extent  of  sea  to  be  passed  before  reaching  these  unknown  coun- 
tries of  India  was  less  than  navigators  usually  thought.  The  exist- 
ence of  tiiesc  lands  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  singular  testuuouy 
of  the  pilots  who  had  sailed  the  farthest  beyond  the  Azores.  Some 
had  seen,  floating  on  the  waves,  branches  of  trees  unknown  in  the 
West  ;  oiher-!,  pieces  of  wqoil  carveil,  but  not  with  steel  tools  ;  hugo 
pines  hollowofl  into  canoes  of  a  single  log,  capable  of  carrying  eighty 
rowers  ;  others,  giirantic  reeds  ;  others,  again,  had  seen  corpses  of 
•.vhite  or  cop|)er- colored  men,  whose  features  did  not  at  all  resemble 
the  races  of  vve-stern  Europe,  of  Asia,  or  of  Africa. 

All  tlie.se  indications,  llo.iting  froni  lime  to  time  in  the  ocean,  after 
3torm.s,  combined  with  the  vague  instinct  which  always  i)reced('a 
events,  even  as  the  shadow  g()es  before  one  who  has  the  sun  at  hi.s 
back,  appeared  as  marvels  to  tin;  ignorant,  but  were  regarded  by 
Columbus  as  jiroofs  that  other  lands  existed  beyond  lho.se  engraved 
by  geograpliers  on  tiicir  maps  of  the  world.  He  was,  however,  con- 
vinced  that  these  lands  were  only  the  prolongation  of  Asia,  which 
would  thus  ofcupy  more  than  a  third  of  Ihe  circumference  of  the 
globe.     This  circumference  being  then  unknown  to  jihilosophcrH  und 
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ircoiiictriciiins.  the  cxtoTit  of  the  ocean  which  -woiihl  have  to  be 
rrnssed  in  order  to  reach  this  imaginary  Asia  was  left  entirely  to  con- 
jecture. Some  thougjit  it  incommensurahle  ;  others  considered  it  a 
species  of  deep  and  boundless  ether,  in  whicii  navigators  might  lose 
themselves,  as  aeronauts  do  now  in  the  wastes  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  greater  number,  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  of  the  at- 
traction wliich  draws  Tdl  things  toward  the  centre,  and  yet  neverthe- 
less admitting  the  roundness  of  the  globe,  thoxight  that  vessels  and 
men,  if  thcy^could  ever  reach  the  antipodes,  would  start  away  from 
the  earth  and  fall  eternally  through  the  abysses  of  infinite  space. 
The  laws  which  govern  the  level  and  movement  of  the  ocean  were 
alike  unknown  tertliem.  They  considered  the  sea— beyond  a  certain 
horizon  bounded  by  isles  already  known— as  a  liquid  chaos,  whose 
huge  waves  rose  into  inaccessible  mountains,  leaving  between  them 
bottomless  abysses,  into  which  they  rolled  down  fron\  above  in  irre- 
sistible cataracts,  which  would  swallow  any  vessels  daring  enough  to 
brave  them.  The  more  learned,  while  they  admitted  the  laws  of 
gravity  and  of  a  certain  level  in  the  liquid  spaces,  thought  that  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth  would  give  the  ocean  a  slope  toward  the 
antipodes,  might  carry  vessels  onward  to  nameless  shores,  but 
would  not  allow  them  to  return  up  this  slope  to  Europe.  From 
these  divers  prejudices  concerning  the  nature,  form,  extent,  ascents, 
and  descents  of  the  ocean  there' ixsulted  a  general  and  mysterious 
dread,  on  which  only  enterprising  minds'  vu)uld  speculate  in  lliought, 
imd  which  none  but  sui)erhuman  boldness  would  venture  to  brave 
in  ships.  It  would  I'e  a  strugt^le  between  the  nund  of  man  and  the 
illimitable  sea  ;  to  attempt  Uiis  seemed  to  demand  more  than  a 
mortal. 

The  uncon(iucrable  predilection  of  the  poor  geographer  for  this 
enterprise  was  the  real  cause  that  detained  Columbus  so  many  years 
in  Lislion,  the  country  of  his  thoughts.  It  was  during  the  time  that 
Portugal,  governed  by  ,Iohn  the  Second— an  enlightened  and  enter- 
prising prince,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  colonization,  commerce, 
and  adventure— was  making  incessant  attempts  to  connect  Asia  with 
Europe  by  sea,  and  when  Yasco  de  Gaina,  the  Portuguese  colonist, 
was  on  the  point  of  discovering  the  Cape  of  (5ood  Hope.  Columbus, 
convinced  that  he  should  find  a  more  open  and  direct  road  by  dash- 
ing straightforward  to  the  West,  obtained,  after  repealed  solicita- 
ti')ns,  an  audience  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  explained  his  plans  of 
discovery,  and  aiiplieJ  for  the  "means  of  accomplishing  them,  to  the 
ladvantage  and  honor  of  his  states.  The  king  listened  to  him  with 
interest";  he  did  not  thirdc  the  stranger's  faith  in  his  hopes  sulflciently 
devoid  of  foundation  to  be  classed  as  chimerical.  Columbus,  besides 
3iat>iral  elofpience,  possessed  the  eloquence  of  earnest  conviction, 
lie  induced  the  king  to  appoint  a  council  composed  of  learned  men 
and  politicians  to  examine  the  prriposals  of  the  (Jenoese  navigator, 
'ind  report  upon  the  probability  of  its  success.     This  council,  con- 
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sisting  of  the  king's  confessor  and  of  some  geographers  -who  enjoyed 
all  the  more  credit  in  the  king's  court  from  falling  in  with  common 
prejudices,  declared  the  ideas  of  Columbus  to  be  chimerical,  and 
contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  religion. 

A  second  board  of  examiners,  to  whom  Columbus  appealed  by  the 
kin"-"s  permission,  contirmed  the  previous  decision.  Nevertheles;--, 
with  a  perfidy  to  which  the  king  was  no  party,  they  communicated 
the  plans  of  Columbus  to  a  pilot,  and  secretly  sent  a  vessel  to  try  the 
passage  to  Asia  which  he  pointed  out.  This  vessel,  after  cruism^ 
about°for  some  davs  beyond  the  Azores,  came  back,  with  its  crew 
frightened  by  the' immensity  of  the  void  abyss,  and  contirmed  the 
council  in  their  contempt  for  the  conjectures  of  Columbus. 

Pending  tliese  fruitless  solicitations  at  the  Poituguese  court,  the 
unfortunate  Columbus  had  lost  his  wife,  llie  love  of  his  heart,  and 
the  consolation  and  encouragement  of  his  thoughts.  His  fortune, 
neglected  for  these  expectations  of  discovery,  was  ruined  ;  his  cred- 
itors seized  the  produce  of  his  labor,  even  to  his  maps  and  globes, 
and  actually  threatened  his  liberty.  Many  years  had  thus  been  lost 
in  expectation  :  his  age  wus  increasing,  his  child  growing,  and  the 
extreme  of  misery  was  his  only  prospect,  in  place  of  the  New  World 
which  he  contemplated.  He  escaped  by  night  from  Lisbon,  on  foot, 
without  any  resources  for  his  journey  but  cliance  hospitality  ;  and 
sometimes  leading  his  sou  Diego  by  the  hand,  sometimes  carrying  him 
on  his  stalwart  sfiouldcrs.  he  entered  Spain,  with  the  determination 
of  olTering  to  Fer.linand  and  Isabella,  who  then  governed  it,  the 
continent  or  the  empire  wliicii  Portugal  had  refused. 

It  was  during  this  tedious  pilgrimage  to  the  shifting  quarters  of  the 
Spanish  court,  that  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida, 
near  Palos.  He  intended  first  to  go  to  the  little  town  of  Huerta,  iu 
Andalusia,  in  which  tiicrc  lived  a  brother  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he 
wa.s  going  to  leave  his  son  Diego  ;  and  then  he  would  set  forth  alone 
to  encounter  delays,  risks,  and  perhaps  unbelief,  at  the  court  of  Isa- 
bella and  Ferdinand. 

It  has  l)een  said  tliat,  before  going  to  Spain,  he  had  thought  it  right, 
as  an  Italian  and  a  Geiioes'-,  to  olTr-r  his  di.scovery  to  Genoa,  his 
countrv,  first  ;  and  tiiat  he  then  oifered  it  to  the  "Venetian  Senate  ; 
but  that  these  two  republics,  occupied  with  ambitious  projects  and 
rivalries  nearer  liome,  had  met  his  applications  with  cold  refusals. 

The  prior  of  the  monastery  of  La  Rabida  was  better  versed  in  the 
sciences  relating  to  navigation  tlian  was  \isual  for  a  man  of  his  pro- 
fession. His  c(Hivent,  within  sight  of  the  sea,  and  near  the  little  port 
of  Palos,  then  one  of  the  l)U>irst'iM  Andalusia,  had  thrown  the  monk 
into  habitual  conta<l  with  Ih/;  mariners  and  armorers  of  this  littlb 
town,  which  was  completely  dependent  on  the  sea.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  the  capitid  and  at  court,  lie  had  occupied  himself  with  tin; 
study  of  tlu;  natural  sciences,  and  of  Hk;  problems  whicl^  were  then 
of    interest.      He  first  felt  pity,  and  his  daily  conversatioufl  with 

.\.B.-22 
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Columbus  soon  produced  cntluisiasni  and  confidence,  for  a  man  who 
appeared  so  superior  to  his  condition.  He  saw  in  liim  one  of  those 
sent  by  God,  but  lhru.st  from  tlie  yales  of  cities  and  piiucos.  towhom 
tiicir  {Kn-orty  briuijs  the  invisible  treasures  of  truth.  Religion  under- 
stood genius — a  species  of  revelation  which,  like  the  other,  requires  its 
I)elievers.  lie  felt  di.sposed  to  be  among  tho.se  trti.sting  few  who 
chare  in  the  revelations  of  genius,  n(jl  by  inventive  talc!nt,  but  by 
faith.  Providence  almost  always  sends  to  superior  men  one  of  these 
believers,  to  prevent  their  being  discouraged  by  the  incredulity,  the 
harshness,  or  the  persecutions  of  the  inultitude.  They  exhibit 
friendship  in  its  noblest  from.  They  are  the  friends  of  disowned 
truth,  believers  in  the  impossible  future. 

Juan  Perez  felt  liimsclf  predestined  by  Heaven,  from  the  depth  of 
liis  solitude,  to  introduce  CoIuml)us  to  the  favor  of  Isabella,  and  to 
preach  his  great  design  to  the  woi  Id.  What  he  loved  in  Columbus 
was  not  only  the  design,  but  the  man  himself  ;  the  beauty,  energy, 
courage,  modesty,  gravity,  eloquence,  piety,  virtue,  gentleness, 
grace,  patience,  and  misfortune  nobly  borne,  revealing  in  this 
stranger  a  disposition  marked  with  innumerable  perfections  by  that 
divine  stamp  which  prevents  our  forgetting  and  compels  us  to  admire 
a  truly  great  man.  After  his  first  conversation,  the  stranger  won 
over  not  only  the  opinion  but  also  the  heart  of  the  monk  ;  and, 
what  was  more  strange,  he  never  lost  it.  Columbus  had  gained  a 
friend. 

Juan  Perez  ])crsuaded  Columbus  to  accept,  for  some  days,  a 
refuge,  or  at  least  a  resting-place,  for  himself  and  his  child,  in  the 
poor  convent.  During  this  short  stay  the  prior  communicated  to 
some  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  of  Palos  the  arrival  and  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  guest.  He  1)egged  them  to  come  to  the  convent  to 
converse  with  the  stranger  upon  his  conjectures,  his  intentions,  and 
his  plans,  in  order  to  see  how  his  theories  agreed  with  the  practical 
views  of  the  seamen  of  Palos.  An  eminent  man,  and  friend  of  the 
prior,  the  physician  Fernandez,  and  a  skilful  pilot,  Pedro  de  Velasco, 
spent,  at  his  invitation,  several  evenings  in  the  convent,  listened  to 
Columbus,  felt  their  eyes  opened  by  his  conversation,  entered  into 
his  plans  with  all  the  warmth  of  earnest  minds  and  simple  hearts, 
and  formed  that  first  conclave,  in  which  every  new  faith  is  hatched 
with  the  cognizance  of  a  few  proselytes,  under  the  shadow  of  inti- 

tmacy,  solitude,  and  mystery.  Every  great  truth  begins  as  a  secret 
among  friends  before  bursting  forth  brilliantly  to  the  world.  The 
first  adherents  won  over  to  his  belief  by  Columbus,  in  the  cell  of  a 
poor  monk,  were  perhaps  dearer  to  him  than  the  applause  and  en- 
thusiasm of  all  Spain,  when  sticcess  had  contiruK'd  his  predictions. 

.  The  first  believed  on  the  faith  of  his  word,  the  others  only  on  seeing 

/his  discoveries  ascertained. 

The  monk,  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  and  having  tested  his  impres- 
eiona  by  th5  science  of  the  physician  Fernandez  and  the  experience 
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of  the  pilot  Velasco,  was  more  tlian  ever  charmed  with  his  guest. 
He  persuaded  Columbus  to  leave  the  child  in  his  care  at  the  convent, 
to  fjo  to  court  to  oflEer  the  discovery  of  the  New  VVorhl  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  to  ask  those  sovereigns  for  the  assistance  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  plans.  Chance  made  the  poor  monk  a  powerful  pa- 
tron and  intercessor  at  the  Spanish  court.  He  had  liveil  there  long, 
had  o-overned  tlu  conscience  of  Isabella,  and,  when  his  taste  for  re- 
lirernent  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  palace,  he  had  kept  up 
friendly  relations  with  tlie  new  confessor,  wboni  he  had  recom- 
mended to  the  queen.  The  confessor,  at  that  time  keeper  of  the 
sovereign's  conscience,  was  Fernando  de  Talavera,  superior  of  tho 
monastery  of  the  Prado,  a  man  of  merit,  reputation,  and  virtue,  to 
whom  all  the  doors  in  the  palace  were  open.  Juan  Perez  gave 
Columbus  a  strono;  letter  of  recommendation  to  Fernando  de  Tala- 
vera, and  furnished  him  with  the  e(iuipaient  necessary  to  appear  de- 
cently at  ciurl— a  mule,  a  guide,  and  a  purse  of  zecchins.  Then, 
embracing;  him  at  the  gates  of  the  monastery,  he  recommended  him 
and  liis  designs  to  the  care  of  the  God  who  inspires,  and  the  chances 
which  favor  great  ideas. 

Full  of  gratitude  for  the  first  generous  friend,  whose  eyes  and 
heart  never  quitted  him,  and  to  whom  he  always  ascribed  the  origin 
of  his  goad  fortune,  Columbus  set  out  for  Cordova,  where  the  court 
then  resided.  He  went  with  that  oontideuce  of  success  which  is  tho 
illusion  of  genius,  but  also  its  fortunate  star.  It  was  not  long  before 
this  illusion  was  to  be  dispelled,  and  the  star  to  be  overshadowed. 
The  moment  seemed  badly  chosen  for  the  Genoese  adventurer  to 
offer  a  new  world  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Far  from  dreaming  of 
conquering  questionable  possessions  bej^oud  unknown  seas,  Ferdi- 
nand anil  Isabella  were  occupied  with  the  recovery  of  their  own 
kin^'dom  from  tiie  Moors  in  Sp:un.  These  Moslem  conquerors  of 
the  Peninsula,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  occupation,  saw  snatched 
away  from  them,  one  by  one,  the  towns  and  provinces  which  they 
liad  mad«  their  country.  Vanipiished  everywhere,  despite  (heir  ex- 
ploits, all  that  they  now  possessed  were  the  mountains  and  valley 
8'irrounrling  (franadii,  the  capital  and  the  wonder  of  their  cni])iro. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ertiolojcd  all  their  power,  all  their  efforts, 
and  all  thr;  r'Sf)urces  of  tiieir  united  kingdoms,  to  wrest  from  the 
Moors  tills  citadel  of  Spain.  Unitcul  by  a  marriage  of  policy,  by 
mutual  affection,  and  by  a  glory  shared  by  l)i)th  alike,  on(!  had 
brought  the  kingdom  of  .Vrragon  ami  the  other  the  crown  of  Castilo 
to  their  double  throne.  B;it  although  the  king  and  (piecn  had  thus 
united  their  separate  provinces  into  one  country,  each  still  retained  a 
distinct  ami  independent  dominiim  over  their  lierc'ditary  kingdom. 
Th(!y  had  eacli  a  council  and  ministers,  for  the  se|)ar.  te  interests  of 
their  ^)vrn  subjects.  These  councils  were  only  fused  into  one  govern- 
m  'nt  on  que.stions  of  common  importance  to  the  two  states  and  the 
two  sovereigns.     Nature  seems  to  have  endowed  them  with  beauty, 
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qualities,  find  excellences  of  mind  and  l»ody  different,  but  nearly 
tf(iua]  ;  !is  if  one  was  intended  to  supply  what  was  wanting  to  the 
other  for  the  conquests,  the  civilization,  nnrl  prosperity  which  were 
in  store  for  them.  Ferdinand,  a  lillle  older  than  Isabella,  was  a  skil- 
ful warrior  and  a  consummate  politician.  Before  the  age  when  sad 
experience  is  teaching  others  toimderstand  men,  he  could  see  through 
them.  His  only  defect  was  a  certain  coldness  and  suspicion,  arising 
from  mistrust,  and  closing  the  heart  to  enthusiasm  and  magnanimity. 
'But  these  two  virtues,  in  which  he  was  to  some  extent"  ^\anting, 
were  supplied  to  his  councils  by  the  tenderness  and  genius  of  the 
full-hearted  Isabella.  Young,  beautiful,  admired  by  all,  adored  by 
him,  well  educated,  pious  without  superstition,  eloquent,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  great  achievements,  of  admiration  for  great  men,  of 
faith  in  great  ideas,  she  stamped  on  the  mind  and  policy  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  heroism  which  springs  from  the  lieait,  and  the  love  of  the 
marvellous  which  arises  from  the  imagination.  She  inspired — he  ex- 
ecuted. The  one  found  her  reward  in  the  fame  of  her  husband  ;  the 
other,  his  glory  in  the  affection  of  his  wife.  This  double  reign,  des- 
tined to  become  of  almost  fabulous  import  in  the  annals  of  Spain, 
only  awaited,  in  order  to  immortalize  itself  among  all  reigns,  the 
arrival  of  the  destitute  foreigner  who  came  to  beg  admittance 
within  the  palace  of  Cordova,  with  the  letter  of  a  poor  friar  in  his 
band. 

This  letter,  read  with  prejudice  and  unbelief  liy  the  queen's  con- 
fessor, opened  to  Columbus  a  long  vista  of  delaj%  exclusion,  and  dis- 
couragement. It  is  only  in  solitude  and  leisure  that  men  give  audi- 
ence to  bold  ideas.  Amid  the  tumult  of  business  and  of  courts, 
they  have  neither  the  kindness  nor  the  time.  Columbus  was  driven 
oflf  from  every  door,  as  the  historian  Oviedo,  his  contemporary,  re- 
lates, "  because  he  was  a  foreigner,  because  he  was  poorly  clad,  and 
because  he  brought  the  courtiers  and  ministers  no  other  recommen- 
dation than  a  letter  from  a  Franciscan  monk  long  since  forgotten  at 
the  court." 

The  king  and  queen  did  not  even  hear  of  him.  Isabella's  confess- 
or, either  from  indifference  or  contempt,  completely  belied  the  ex- 
pectations Juan  Perez  had  founded  upon  •him.  Columbus,  with  the 
obstinacy  that  arises  from  certainty  biding  its  time,  stayed  at  Cor- 
dova, to  be  near  enough  to  watch  for  a  favorable  moment.  After 
exhau.sting  the  scanty  purse  of  his  fiiend,  the  prior  of  La  Kabida,  he 
earned  a  slender  livelihood  by  his  trade  in  globes  and  maps,  thus 
triding  with  the  images  of  the  world  which  he  was  destined  to  con- 
quer. His  hard  and  patient  life  during  many  years  is  but  a  tale  of 
miser}',  labor,  and  blighted  hope.  Young  in  heart,  however,  and 
affectionate,  he  loved  and  was  beloved  in  those  years  of  trial  ;  for  a 
Becond  son,  Fernando,  was  about  this  time  the  offspring  of  a  myste- 
rious attachment,  never  sanctified  by  marriage,  and  of  which  he 
records  the  fact  and  the  repentance  iu  touching  language  in  his  wilL 
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He  brought  up  this  natural  son  with  as  much  tenderness  as  his  other 
gon,  Diei^o. 

lli^  extei-ii-il  grace  and  dignity,  however,  showed  themselves,  de- 
spite Ills  humble  profession,  the  distinguished  characters  with 
whom  his  scientific  trade  occasionally  brought  him  into  contact  re- 
ceivecl  of  his  person  and  conversation  an  impression  of  astonishment 
and  attraction— tlie  magnetic  influence  of  a  great  mind  in  a  lowly- 
condition.  His  trade  and  conversation  by  degrees  gained  him  friends 
in  Cordova,  and  eren  at  court.  Among  the  friends  whose  names 
history  has  preserved,  as  associated  by  gratitude  to  the  iSTew  World, 
are  those  of  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  high-treasurer  of  Isabella  ;  Ger- 
aldini,  the  tutor  of  the  young  princes,  her  children  ;  Antonio  Geral- 
dini,  papal  nuncio  at  Ferdinand's  court  ;  and  lastly  Mendoza,  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  enjoyed  such  royal  favor  that  he 
was  called  the  third  king  in  Spain. 

The  Archl)ishop  of  Toledo— at  first  alarmed  at  these  geographical 
novelties,  which  seemed,  from  a  mistaken  idea,  to  clash  with  the 
notions  of  celestial  mechanics  contained  in  tlie  Bible— was  soon 
quieted  by  the  sincere  and  exalted  piety  of  Columbus.  He  ceased  to 
fear  blasphemy  in  ideas  which  increase'  the  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and 
greatness  of  God.  Persuaded  by  the  system  and  delighted  with  the 
man,  he  obtained  from  his  sovereigns  an  audience  for  his  protege. 
After  two  years'  e.vpectation,  Columbus  appeared  at  this  audience 
with  the  modesty  becoming  a  poor  foreigner,  but  yet  Avith  the  confi- 
dence of  a  tributary  who  is  biitiging  his  m asters  more  than  they  can 
give  him  in  returo.  "  Thiuking  on  what  I  was,"  lie  himself  after- 
wards remarks,  "  I  was  overwhelmed  with  humilit}'  ;  but,  thinking 
of  wliat  I  brought,  I  felt  myself  on  an  equality  with  the  two  crowns  ; 
I  perceived  that  I  was  no  longer  my  huml)le  self,  but  the  instrument 
of  God,  chosen  and  marked  out  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
design." 

Ferdinand  listened  to  Columbus  with  attention,  Isabella  with  en- 
thusiasm. From  his  first  look  and  his  first  tones,  she  felt  for  this 
messenger  of  Go<l  an  admiration  amounting  to  fanatici-sm — an  attrac- 
tion which  partook  of  alfection.  Nature  had  given  to  Columlius  the 
personal  recommendations  which  fascinate  the  eye,  as  well  as  the 
eloquence  which  persuades  th ;  mind.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  was  destin:;d  to  have  for  his  first  aposlle  a  queen  ;  and  that 
the  truth  with  wliich  he  was  to  enrich  liis  age  was  to  be  first  re- 
ceived and  fostered  in  the  Iieart  of  a  woman.  Isabella  was  that 
woman.  Her  constancy  in  favor  of  Columbus  never  wavered  l)efore 
tlie  iudilT  Tcnce  of  her  court,  l)efon!  his  enemies,  or  liis  reverses. 
Hhe  believed  in  him  from  the  day  she  first  .saw  him  :  she  was  his  pros- 
elyte on  the  throne,  and  his  fri(!nd  even  to  the  grave. 

F(!rdinand.  after  hearing  Columbus,  appointed  a  coimcil  of  exam- 
ination at  Salamimca,  uiidi-r  tlir  presidency  of  Fernando  de  Talavera, 
prior  of  the  I'rado.     This  council  consisted  of  the  men  the  most 
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vcrsod  in  divine  and  luimixn  K'no\vledge  in  (he  two  kingdoms.  It  as- 
Rcniliicil  in  this  the  litiTaiy  (.'apital  of  Spain,  in  tlie  Duniiiiican  con- 
vout.  in  wiiicii  C'nlamhus  was  reccivfd  as  a  guest.  At  that  time 
priests  and  moaks  inanagcd  everything  in  Spain.  Civilization  was 
of  the  sanctviary.  Kings  were  only  concerned  witii  acts  :  ideas 
belonged  to  the  priest.  The  Inquisition — a  sacerdotal  police — 
watched,  leaclied,  and  struck  all  that  savored  of  heresy,  even  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne. 

To  this  council  the  king  had  added  the  professors  of  astronomy, 
of  geography,  of  mathematics,  and  of  all  the  sciences  taught  at  Sala- 
manca. The  audience  tlid  not  alarm  Columbus.  He  expected  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers,  but  he  was  only  tried  by  his  despisers.  The  first 
time  he  appeared  in  the  great  hall  of  the  convent,  the  monks  and  so- 
called  wise  men,  convinced  beforehand  that  all  theories  surpassing 
their  ignorance  or  their  routine  were  but  the  dreams  of  a  diseased  or 
arrogant  mind,  saw  in  this  ob.scure  foreigner  only  an  adventurer  seek- 
ing ills  fortune  by  these  chimeras.  None  deiirned  to  listen  to  him, 
save  two  or  three'friars  of  the  convent  of  St.  Stephen  of  Salamanca, 
obscure  monks  without  any  influence,  who  devoted  themsehTS  in 
their  cells  to  studies  despised  l)y  the  superior  clergy.  The  other  ex- 
aminers of  Columbus  puzzled  him  by  quotations  from  the  Bible,  the 
prophets,  the  psalms,  tlie  Gospels,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Church  ; 
who  demolished  by  anticipation,  and  by  indisputable  texts,  the 
theory  of  the  globe,  and  the  absurd  and  impious  idea  of  antipodes. 
Among  others,  Lactanlius  had  expressed  himself  deliberately  on 
this  subject  in  a  passage  wliich  was  cited  to  Columbus  :  "  Can  any- 
thing be  more  absurd,"  Lactanlius  writes,  "  than  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  antipodes  having  their  feet  opposed  to  ours— men  who 
walk  with  their  feet  in  the  air  and  their  heads  down,  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  everything  is  topsy-turvy— the  trees  growing  with  their 
roots  in  the  air  and  their  branches  in  the  earth?"  St.  Augustine 
had  gone  further,  branding  with  impiety  the  mere  belief  in  antipo- 
des :"  "  For,"  he  said,  "  it  would  involve  the  supposition  of  nations 
not  descended  from  Adnm.  Now,  the  Bil)le  says  that  all  men  are 
descended  from  one  and  the  same  father."  Other  doctors,  taking  a 
poetical  metaphor  for  a  system  of  cosmogony,  (juoted  to  the  geogra- 
pher the  ver.se  of  the  psalm  in  which  it  is  said  tliat  God  spread  the 
sky  above  tlie  earth  as  a  tent— from  v.hich  it  followed,  they  said, 
that  the  earth  was  flat. 

In  vain  Columbus  replied  to  his  examiners  with  a  piety  which  did 
not  clash  with  nature  ;  in  vain,  following  them  respectfully  into  the 
province  of  theology,  he  proved  himself  more  religious  and  more  or- 
thodox than  they,  because  more  intelligent  and  more  reverent  of  the 
works  of  God.  Ilis  eloipience,  enhanced  by  truth,  lost  all  its  power 
and  brilliancy  amid  the  wilful  darkness  of  their  obstinate  igno- 
rance. A  few  monks  only  appeared  either  doubtful  or  convinced 
that   Columbus  was  right.     Diego  de  Deza,  a  Dominican  friar — a 
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man  beyond  his  age,  and  who  afterward  became  Archbishop  of 
Toledo — ventured  boldly  to  oppose  the  prejudices  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  to  give  the  weigiit  of  his  word  and  his  influence  to  Co- 
lumbus. Even  this  unexpected  assistance  could  not  overcome 
the  indifference  or  obstinacy  of  the  examiaers.  The  confer- 
ences were  many,  without  coming  to  a  definite  conclusion.  They 
still  lingered,  and  avoided  truth  by  delay,  the  last  refuge  of  error. 
They  were  interrupted  by  a  fresh  contest  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
with  the  Moors  of  Granada.  Columbus— sorrowful,  despised,  put 
off  and  dismissed,  encouraged  only  by  the  favor  of  Isabella  and  the 
conversion  of  Diego  de  Deza  to  iiis  views— followed  in  miserable 
plight  the  court  and  the  army  from  camp  to  camp,  and  from  town 
to  town,  waiting  in  vain  for  an  hour's  attention,  which  the  din  of 
Avar  prevented  him  from  receiving.  The  queen,  however,  as  faithful 
to  him  in  her  secret  favor  as  fortune  was  cruel,  continued  to  hope 
well  of  and  to  protect  this  disowned  genius.  She  had  a  house  or  a 
tent  reserved  for  Columbus  wherever  the  court  stopped.  Her  treas- 
urer was  instructed  to  provide  for  the  learned  foreigner— not  as  for 
an  undesired  guest  wlio  demands  hospitality,  but  as  a  distmguished 
stranger,  who  honors  tlie  king  lom  by  his  presence,  and  whom  the 
sovereigns  wish  to  retain  in  their  service. 

Thus  passed  several  years,  in  the  course  of  which  the  kings  of 
Portugal,  England,  and  'France,  hearing  through  their  ambassadors 
of  this  .strange  man,  who  promised  monarchs  a  new  world,  made 
overtures  to  Columbus  to  enter  into  tiieir  service.  The  deep  grati- 
tude he  owed  to  Isabella,  and  bis  love  for  Donna  Beatrice  Enriquez 
of  Cordova,  already  the  mother  of  his  second  son,  Fernando,  mado 
him  reject  these  offers,  and  remain  a  follower  of  the  court.  He  re- 
served to  the  young  queen  an  empire  in  return  for  her  kindness  to 
him.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  and  conquest  of  Granada.  He 
saw  Boal)dil  give  up  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  keys  of  his  capi 
tal,  the  palace  of  tlie  Abencerragcs,  and  tiu;  domes  of  the  Alhambra. 
He  took  part  in  the  jirocession  which  escorted  the  Spanish  sover- 
eigns in  their  triurni)hal  entry  into  tliis  last  lefuge  of  Islam.  He  was 
already  looking  iKiyoml  the  ramparts  and  vales  of  Granada  to  fresh 
conquests,  and  other  triimiohal  entries  into  vasti.T  territories.  Com- 
pared with  tlie  greatness  of  his  ideas,  everything  seemed  small. 

The  peace  wiiicli  followed  this  (conquest,  in  14!)3,  caused  a  second 
assembly  of  examiners  of  his  plans  at  Seville  to  give  their  advice  to 
the  crown.  This  a  Ivice,  long  opposed,  as  at  Salamanca,  by  Diego 
(le  Deza,  was  to  reject  the  offer  of  the  Genoese  adventurer,  if  not  as 
impious,  at  least  as  chimerical,  and  as  compromising  the  dignity  of 
the  Spanish  Crown,  whicli  could  not  undertake  an  enterprise  on  si.^|h 
slendiir  [)rospects.  Ferdinand,  however,  inlluencefl  by  Isalu^ila,  m 
commiuiicating  this  decision  of  Ihe  council,  softened  its  harshness, 
and  gave  him  to  uniier.-itatid  that  as  soon  as  In;  was  in  ([uiet  po.sses- 
siou  of  Spain  hy  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the  court 
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would  assist  liim  witli  money  ami  ships  in  Ihis  expedition  of  discov- 
ery iuul  conquest  for  wliieli  lie  had  piossed  for  so  inuny  years. 

"While  AvaitiniT,  ^vithout  too  sanguine  Lopes,  the  eve'-dehiycd  ac- 
coinplislunent  of  (he  king's  promises  and  the  sincere  wishes  of  Isa- 
bella, t'oluml)us  tried  to  jiersuade  tvvo  great  Spimish  nobles,  the 
Dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  Medina  Cell  to  cany  out  this  enter- 
prise at  their  own  expense.  Each  possessed  ports  and  ships  on  tlie 
Spanisli  coast.  Tliey  first  smiled  at  these  prospects  of  glory  and 
maritime  possessions'  for  their  own  families,  and  tluu  abandoned 
theoi  throuuh  incredulity  or  indilleicnce.  Envy  preyed  on  Columbus 
even  befoie  he  had  earned  it  by  success  :  it  persecuted  him  by  antici- 
pation and  by  instinct,  even  through  his  hopes  ;  it  contested  with 
him  even  what  it  termed  his  follies,  lie  again,  with  tears,  gave  up 
his  endeavors.  The  unwillingness  of  the  ministers  to  listen  to  him, 
tiie  obstinacy  of  the  priests  in  opposing  his  ideas  as  a  scieut'tic  im- 
piety, the  vain  promises  and  eternal  delays  of  the  court,  threw  him, 
after  six  years'  trial,  into  such  discouragement  that  he  tinally  gave 
up  all  idea  of  again  soliciting  the  Goveriiment  of  ^pain,  and  resolved 
to  go  and  offer  "his  undiscovered  empire  to  the  King  of  France,  from 
wlibm  he  had  already  received  overtures. 

Ruined  in  fortune,  disappointed  in  hope,  woru  out  by  delay,  and 
heart-broken  at  the  necessity  of  quitting  Donna  Beatrice,  he  again 
set  out  oil  foot  from  Cordova,  without  any  views  for  the  future,  ex- 
cept to  seek  out  his  faithful  friend,  tlie  prior  Juan  Perez,  in  the  con- 
vent of  Kabida.  He  inteuvled  to  fetch  his  son  Diego,  wdiom  lie  had 
left  there,  to  bring  him  back  to  (Jordova,  and  to  place  him,  before 
leaving  for  France,  under  the  care  of  Donna  Beatrice,  the  mother  of 
his  iiiUural  .son  Fernando.  The  brothers,  thus  brought  up  together 
by  the  care  of  one  woman,  would  love  each  other  with  a  fraternal 
affection,  the  only  inheritance  he  had  to  leave  them. 

Tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  the  prior  Juan  I'ercz,  at  seeing  liis 
friend  come  on  foot,  more  miserably  clad  than  at  first,  to  knock  at 
the  gate  of  the  convent,  sufficiently  attesting,  by  the  shabbiness  of 
his  clothes  and  the  sadness  of  his  face,  the  incredulity  of  men  and 
the  ruin  of  his  hopes.  But  Providence  had  again  hidden  the  key  of 
Columbus's  fortune  in  the  bosom  of  iiienc'ship.  The  poor  friar's 
faith  in  the  truth  and  future  discoveries  of  his  protege,  instead  of 
discourairiug  made  him  bear  up  against  it,  with  a  kindly  indigna- 
tion at  his  disappointment.  lie  embraced  his  guest,  condoled  and 
wept  with  him  ;  l)ut  soon,  recalling  all  his  energy  and  resolution, 
sent  to  Palos  for  the  physician  Fernandez,  his  old  confidant  in  the 
mysterious  projects  ijf  Columl^us,  Alonzo  Pinzon,  a  rich  seaman  of 
that  port,  and  Sebastian  iiodrii^niez,  a  skilful  pilot  of  Lepi.  The 
ideas  of  Columl)us,  again  unfolded  before  this  little  conclave  of 
friends,  raised  liie  fanalicism  of  his  audience  .still  higher  than  before. 
They  betrged  of  him  to  stay  and  try  his  fortune  again,  and  to  re- 
serve for  Spain,  though  unbelieving  and  ungrateful,  the  glory  of  an 
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enterprise  unrivalled  in  history.  Pinzou  promised  to  assifi*  with  his 
wealth  and  liis  vessels,  the  equipment  of  this  memorable  tlotilla,  as 
soon  as  the  government  should  consent  to  sanction  it.  Juan  Perez 
wrote  not  now  to  the  confessor,  1)ut  to  the  queen  herself,  to  interest 
her  conscience  as  much  as  her  glory  in  an  enterprise  which  would 
convert  whole  nations  from  idolatry  to  religion.  He  spoke  m  the 
name  of  heaven  and  of  earth  :  he  drew  warmth  and  persuasion  from 
his  desire  for  the  greatness  of  his  country  and  from  his  personal  inend- 
ship.  Columbus^  thoroughly  discouraged,  refusing  to  take  this  let- 
ter to  a  court  of  which  he  had  so  long  experienced  the  delays  and 
neo-lect.  the  pilot  Rodriguez  undertook  to  carry  it  himself  to  tTra- 
nada  where  the  court  then  resided.  He  set  out,  followed  by  the  vows 
and  prayers  of  the  convent,  and  of  the  friends  of  Columbus  at  Falos. 
The  fourteenth  day  after  his  departure,  he  came  back  in  triumph  to 
the  monastery.  The  queen  had  read  the  letter  of  Juan  Perez,  and 
while  reading  it  all  her  prepossessions  in  favor  of  the  Genoese  man- 
ner had  returned.  She  sent  for  the  venerable  prior  to  come  instantly 
to  her  court,  and  desired  Columbus  to  await,  at  the  convent  ot- La 
Rabida,  the  return  of  the  monk  and  the  decision  of  the  council. 

Juan  Perez  delighted  witli  his  friend's  good  fortune,  saddled  his 
mule  without  losing  an  hour,  and  set  out  by  night,  alone,  to  cross  a 
country  infested  wilh  Moors.  He  felt  that  iu  him  Heaven  protected 
the  great  design  which  he  held  iu  trust  for  his  friend.  He  arrived  : 
the  gates  of  the  palace  were  opened  to  him  ;  he  saw  the  queen,  and 
aroused  in  her,  by  the  strength  of  his  own  conviction,  the  iaith  and 
zeal  which  she  lierself  felt  for  this  great  work.  The  ISIarchioncss  of 
Maya  Isabella's  favorite,  interested  herself,  from  enthusiasm  and  pity, 
in  the  holy  friar's  protege.  The  hearts  of  two  women,  involved  by 
the  eloquence  of  a  mrmk  iu  the  projects  of  an  adventurer,  tri- 
umphed over  the  opposition  ot  the  court.  Isabella  sent  Columbus  a 
sum  of  money  from  her  private  treasury  to  purchase  a  mule  and 
clothes,  and  directed  him  to  come  at  once  to  court.  Juan  Perez  re- 
mained' with  her,  to  sujjport  his  friend  liy  his  exertions  and  influ- 
ence, and  forwardeil  the  news  and  tlie  pecuniary  succors  to  Kabida 
]iy  a'messenger.  who  gave;  tlie  letter  and  the  money  to  the  physician, 
Fernandez  of  I\i!os,  to  be  handed  over  to  Columlius. 

HaviM"-  bought  a  mill.!  and  hired  a  servant,  Columbus  went  to 
Granada?  and 'was  adniillcd  to  discuss  his  phins  ajid  reciuirementa 
vvith  the'mini.sters  of  Ferdinand.  "Then  was  seen,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  an  obscure  and  unknown  follower  of  the  court,  classed  by 
Mk!  minii-ters  of  tiie  two  crowns  among*  the  troublesome  apph 
cants,  feeding  his  imagination  in  the  corners  of  tlie  antechambers 
with  tlie  ma'^'-niticent  project  of  discovering  a  new  world;  grave, 
melanclioly,  and  depressed  amid  the  public  rejoicing,  he  seeiiied  to 
look  with  inditTereiu-e  ui)on  tlie  completion  ol  the  conquest  ot  Gra- 
nada, which  filli-d  with  pride  a  nation  and  two  courts.  'I'his  man  wh« 
Christopher  (jDluinbiis  !' 
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This  time,  the  obstacles  were  raised  by  Cobimlnis.  Certain  of  the 
oontiiu'iit  wliich  he  olt'ered  Sjiain,  he  wi^licd,  even  out  ol'  respect 
to  Ihe  greatness  of  tlie  gift  h(!  was  about  to  make  to  tlic  world  and  to 
his  sovereigns,  to  obtain  for  himself  and  Ids  descendants  conditions 
worthy,  not  of  his  position,  but  of  his  work.  If  he  bad  been  want- 
ing in  proper  prde,  he  would  have  thought  himself  wanting  in  faith 
in^Tod  and  the  wortiuness  of  his  mission.  Poor,  unsupported,  and 
dismissed,  he  treated  of  possessions  which  be  as  yet  only  saw  in 
thought,  as  if  he  had  been  a  monarch.  "  A  beggar,"  said  Fernan- 
dez tie  Talavera,  president  of  the  council,  "  stipulates  with  kings  for 
ro\'al  conditions."  He  demanded  the  title  and  privileges  of  admiral, 
the  rank  and  power  of  viceroy  over  all  the  lands,  which  his  discov- 
eries might  annex  to  Spain,  and  the  peri>etuity  of  the  title,  for  ium- 
self  and  his  descendants,  with  all  the  revenues  of  these  possessions. 
"  Singular  demands  for  an  adventurer,"  said  his  enemies  in  the 
council:  "  the}' secure  to  him  beforehand  the  command  of  a  fleet, 
and,  if  he  succeeds,  an  unlimited  viceroyally,  while  lie  undertakes 
nothing  in  case  of  failure,  because,  in  his  present  poverty,  he  has 
nothing  to  lose." 

These  requirements  at  first  excited  astonishment,  and  at  hist  indig- 
nation :  he  was  offered  conditions  less  burdensome  to  the  crown. 
Notwithstanding  his  indigence  and  his  misery,  he  refused  all. 
Wearied  but  not  overcome  by  eighteen  years  of  expectation  from 
the  day  that  he  had  conceived  his  idea  and  offered  it  in  vain  to  the 
Christian  powers,  he  would  have  blushed  to  abate  one  jot  of  his 
price  for  the  gift  that  God  had  given  him.  He  respectfully  retired 
from  the  conference  with  Ferdinand's  commissioners,  and  mounting 
his  mule,  the  gift  of  the  queen,  alone  and  unprovided,  he  took  the 
road  to  Cordova,  to  proceed  from  thence  to  France. 

Isaljella,  hearing  of  her  protege's  departure,  seemed  to  liave  a  pre- 
sentiment that  these  great  prospects  were  deserting  her  with  this 
man  of  destiny.  She  was  indignant  at  the  commissioners,  who,  she 
said,  were  haggling  with  God  for  the  price  of  an  empire,  and  espe- 
cially of  millions  of  souls  whom  their  fault  would  leave  to  idolatry. 
The  Marchioness  of  i\Iaya,  and  Quintanilla,  Isabella's  treasurer, 
shared  and  encouraged  these  feelings.  The  king,  cooler  and  more 
calculating,  hesitated  ;  the  expense  of  the  undertaking  and  an  empty 
trea.sury  made  him  hold  back.  "Well!"  said  Isabella,  in  a  trans- 
port o"f  generous  enthusiasm,  "I  will  undertake  the  enterprise 
alone,  for  my  own  crown  of  Castile.  I  will  pawn  my  diamonds  and 
jewels  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  expedition." 

This  womanly  burst  of  feeling  triumphed  over  the  king's  econ- 
oniy,  and,  by  a  nobler  estimate,  acquired  incalculable  trea.sures  in 
wealth  and  tenitory  to  th'e  two  kingdoms.  Disinterestedness,  in- 
spired by  enthusiasm,  is  the  true  economy  of  great  minds,  and  the 
true  wisdom  of  great  politicians. 

The  steps  of  the  fugitive  were  followed.     The  queen's  messengwr 
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overtook  him  u  few  leagues  from  Granada  on  the  bridge  of  Pinos  in 
the  famous  defile  where  the  Moors  and  the  Christians  had  so  ottea 
min'ded  their  blood  in  the  torrent  which  separates  the  two  races. 
Columbus,  much  moved,  returned  to  the  feet  of  Isabella.  Her  tears 
obtained  from  Ferdinand  the  ratification  of  his  conditions.  While 
servino-  the  hopeless  cause  of  this  great  man,  she  thought  she  was  serv- 
iwr  the  cause  of  God  himself,  unknown  to  that  part  of  the  human 
race  which  he  was  to  bring  over  to  the  faith.  She  thought  of  the 
kino-dom  of  heaven  in  tlie  possessions  which  her  favorite  was  to  ac- 
quire for  the  empire.  Ferdinand  only  saw  the  earthly  kingdom. 
The  champion  of  ClirLstendcm  in  Spain,  and  conqueror  of  the  Moors, 
as  mauv  of  the  faithful  as  he  brought  over  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  so 
many  s';ibiects  had  the  pope  added  to  his  rule.  The  millions  of  men 
whom  he  was  to  rally  round  the  cross  by  the  discoveries  of  this 
Btran'^'-er  had  been  l)v  anticipation  given  over  to  his  exclusive  domin- 
ion by  the  court  of  Home.  Every  one  who  was  not  a  Christian  was 
in  its'eves  a  slave  as  of  right.  Every  portion  of  the  human  race  not 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  Christianity  stood  without  the  pale  ot  hu- 
mauily  It  gave  or  exchanced  them  away  in  tlie  name  of  its  spirit- 
ual supremacy  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Ferdinand  was  sufbciently 
credulous,  and,  at  the  same   time,  sufficiently  cunnmg,  to  accept 

The  treaty  between  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  this  poor  Genoese 
adventurer  who  had  arrived  in  their  capital  on  foot  some  years  be- 
fore and  had  no  other  refuge  than  the  hospitality  of  the  convent 
porch  was  si'^ned  in  the  plain  of  Granada,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1492  '  Isabella  took  upon  herself,  on  behalf  of  her  kingdom  of  Cas- 
tile all  tlie  expenses  of  the  expedition.  It  was  right  that  she  who 
had  first  believed  in  llie  enterprise  should  encounter  the  greatest 
risk  •  and  it  was  also  right  that  the  glory  and  honor  of  success  should 
be  at'taclied  to  her  name  rather  tlian  to  any  other.  The  little  haven 
of  Palos  in  Andalusia  was  assigned  to  Columbus  as  the  place  of 
equipment  for  iiis  expedition,  and  the  port  from  which  his  squadron 
was  to  sail  Tlie  idea  conceived  at  the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  near 
Palos  by  Juan  Perez  and  his  friends,  in  their  first  interview  with 
Columbus,  thus  returned  to  the  place  of  its  birth.  The  prior  of  the 
convent  was  to  take  charge  of  the  arrangements,  and  to  see  from  his 
retreat  the  first  sails  of  his  friend  spread  for  that  new  world  which 
they  iiad  both  belield  with  the  eye  of  genius  and  of  faith. 

Ntimberless  unforeseen  impedimenls,  to  all  appearance  insur- 
mountable, now  crossed  the  favors  of  Isabella,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
Ferdinand's  promises.  The  royal  treasury  was  short  of  money.  \  es- 
Bcls  were  leaving  the  S|)ani.sli  ports  on  more  urgent  expeditions.  1  ho 
Kfamcu  r.'fuscd  to  engage  for  »i)  long  and  mysterious  a  voyage,  or  de- 
Bcrlcd  after  enlistment.  The  towns  of  Uie  sea-coast  ordered  by  the 
court  to  supply  the  vessels.  heaiUited  to  obey,  and  unrigged  their 
aliips,  wiiicL  were  commonly  considered  as  devoted  to  certain  du- 
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slnir.tion.  I'nbolief,  fear,  envy,  ridiculo,  avarico,  and  even  mutiny, 
airain  ixnd  again  rendered  useless  to  Columbus,  even  in  spite  of  llio 
royal  ollieers.  (he  means  of  cqnii>nu'nt,  wliicli  the  favor  of  Isabella 
hud  placed  at  his  disposal.  It  seeiiied  as  though  some  evil  genius,  ob- 
stinately struggling  against  the  genius  of  the  world's  unity,  tried  to 
keep  separate  forever  these  two  couliueuts  which  the  mind  of  one 
man  wished  to  unite. 

Columbus  superintended  everything  from  the  monastery  of  La 
"Rabida,  where  he  was  again  the  guest  of  his  friend  the  prior,  Juan 
Perez.  Without  the  intervention  and  inliaeuee  of  the  poor  monk, 
the  expedition  would  again  have  failed.  The  orders  of  the  court 
were  powerless  and  disobeyed.  The  monk  had  recourse  to  his  friends 
at  Palos.  They  yielded  to  his  conviction,  his  entreaties,  and  his  ad- 
vice. Three  brothers,  wealthy  mariners  at  I'alos,  the  Pinzons,  were 
at  last  imbued  with  the  faith  and  spirit  which  inspired  the  friend  of 
Columbus.  They  imagined  they  heaid  the  voice  of  God  in  that  old 
man.  They  volunteered  to  join  in  tlic  undertaking  :  they  found  the 
money,  they  equipped  three  vessels  of  the  kind  then  called  caravel- 
las,  hired  seamen  in  the  little  harbors  of  Palos  and  Moguer,  and  in 
order  to  give  an  impluse  and  an  example  of  courage  to  their  sailors, 
two  of  the  three  brothers,  i\Iartin  Alonzo  Pinzon  and  Vincent  Yanes 
Pinzou,  resolved  to  embark  and  to  take  command  in  person  of  their 
own  vessels.  Thanks  to  this  generous  assistance  from  the  Pinzons, 
three  ships,  or  rather  boats,  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta,  and  the 
jN'ina,  were  ready  to  put  to  sea  on  Friday  the  3d  of  August,  1492. 

At  break  of  day,  Columbus,  escorted  down  to  the  shore  by  the 
prior  and  monks  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  wlio  blessed  the  sea 
and  his  vessels,  embraced  his  son,  whom  he  left  under  the  care  of 
Juan  Perez,  and  embarked  iu  the  largest  of  liis  three  barks,  the  Santa 
Maria,  on  board  of  which  he  lioisted  his  flag  as  admiral  of  an  un- 
known sea,  and  viceroy  of  undiscovered  lands.  The  people  of  the 
two  harbors  and  of  the  coast  came  down  to  the  shore  in  crowds  to  be 
present  at  their  departure  on  a  voyage  fi"om  which  it  was  commonly 
supposed  that  there  would  be  no  return.  It  w-as  a  mourning  proces- 
sion rather  than  an  augury  of  a  happy  result  :  there  was  more  sorrow 
than  hope,  more  tears  than  hurrahs.  The  mothers,  wives,  and  sis- 
ters of  the  seamen  secretly  cursed  the  fatal  stranger,  whose  en- 
chanted words  had  seduced  the  mind  of  the  queen,  and  who  risked 
so  many  men's  lives  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  dream.  (!oInmbus, 
unwillingly  followed,  like  all  men  who  lead  a  nation  beyond  the  pale 
of  its  prejudices,  launched  upon  the  unknown  expanse  amid  male- 
dictions and  complaints.  Such  is  the  law  of  liuman  nature.  All 
that  surpasses  humanity,  even  to  conquer  an  idea,  a  truth,  or  a 
world,  makes  it  complain.  Man  is  like  the  ocean,  with  a  restlessness 
tending  to  movement,  and  an  inertia  inclining  to  repose.  From 
ibi'se  two  opposite  tendencies  uri.'ses  the  equilibrium  of  his  nature. 
Woe  to  him  that  disturbs  il  I 
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The  aonearauce  of  this  little  flotilla,  scarcely  equal  to  a  fishing  or 
coastiii-  squadron,  offered  a  strong  contrast  iu  the  people  s  eyes  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  dangers  it  was  so  rashly  going  to  brave.     Of 
the  thrt^e  vessels,  only  one  was  decked,  that  on  board  of  which  he 
himself  was  ;  a  crank  and  narrow  trading  craft,  already  very  old  and 
weather-beaten.     The  others  were  open  boats,  which  a  heavy  breaker 
mi-ht  have  swamped.     But  the  poop  and  forecast  e  of  these  vesse  s, 
railed  high  out  of  the  water  like  the  ancient  galleys,  had  two  half- 
decks   under  which  the  sailors  could  find  shelter  m  bad  weather,  and 
wouUi  prevent  the  caravelia  fiom  foundering  if  she  shipped  a  sea. 
They  had  two  masts,  one  amidships  and  the  other  aft      On  the  fore- 
mast they  carried  one  great  square-sail,  and  on  the  other  a   riangular 
lateen-sail.      In  calm  weather,  long  sweeps,    used  but  seldom  aiid 
then  with  difficulty,  fixed  in  the  low  gunwale  of   the  carav^  la  s 
waist,  could,  in  case  of  need,  give  slow  motion  to  the  vessels      ihese 
three  ships  of  unequal  size  contained  the  120  men  of  whom  the  ciews 
were  composed.     He  alone  went  on  board  with  a  calm  face,  a  tirm 
countenance,  and  a  courageous  heart.     His  con.]cctures  had  assumed 
in  his  mind,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  years,  the  shape  of  certain  j' 
Allhouc'h  he  was  even  then  past  the  term  ot  middle  life   being  in  hi3 
fifty-seventh  year,  he  looked  upon  the  years  that  had  gone  by  as 
tiiou-^h  they  were  nothing.     In  his  idea,  all  his  life  was  to  come.     He 
felt  the  youthfulnes.s  of  hope  and  his  future  immortality      As  it  to 
f\ko  poss"ssioii  of  those  worlds  for  which  he  spread  his  sails,  he  wrote 
and'  published  before  embarking  a  solemn  account  of  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes his  mind  and  fortunes  had  passed  through  up  to  that  period,  in 
the  conception  and  execution  of  his  design  ;  he  added  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  titles,  honors,  and  dignities,  with  which  he  had  l)cen 
invested  bv  his  sovereigns  in  respect  of  his  future  possessions  ;  and 
he  invoice.i  God  and  mm  to  support  his  faith,  and  bear  witness  to 
ids  constancy.     "  And  it  is  for  this  purpose,"  he  says,  in  concluding 
his  prodamaliou  to  tiie  Old  and  New  Worlds.  ''  that  I  have  deter- 
mined never  to  sleep  during  this  navigation,  and  until  these  things 
shall  have  been  ac'complished."  ,     ,     ,        ,  j  *v    r.       „•„„ 

\  favorable  win!  from  Juirope  wafted  them  toward  the  Canaries 
the  la.st  resting-place  of  thost;  who  .sailed  into  the  Atlantic.  Although 
lu-  gave  tiianks  to  (iod  fur  tlie.^i;  auguries  wiiieli  calmed  the  mmd.s  of 
liis  crew.  lie  would  have  preferred  that  a  gale  had  swept  him  in  full 
sail  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  vessels.  He  feared,  with  rea.son  that, 
the  si'dit  of  land  so  far  from  Spain  might  recall  tlie  fond  idea  o£ 
hoine'to  tiie  jninds  and  hearts  of  his  sailors  who  had  hesitated  to 
embark  In  momentous  enterprises,  no  time  must  be  given  tc)  meu 
forrertectioii,  ami  no  oi)porlunity  for  repentanci!.  Oolumbus  knew 
this  and  he  burned  to  pa-s  the  limits  of  the  vv<;li  known  waters,  and 
to  lock  in  his  own  breast  the  |)Ossibilily  of  letiirmiig,  and  the  secret 
of  the  track  of  his  charts  i.nil  his  com|)!iss.  His  impatience  to  lose 
si'dil  of  the  coa.st3  r-f  Ihu  old  world  was  but  too  well  founded.     Ouo 
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of  liis  sliipss,  the  Pintu,  -wliich  had  1  lie  nuldcr  broken  and  leaked  in 
the  hold,  obli^Ljed  him,  niuch  against  Ids  iuclination,  to  put  into  Ihe 
Canaries  to  etiange  this  vessel  for  another.  lie  lost  three  weeks  in 
these  ports,  without  being  able  to  lind  any  craft  (it  for  his  long  voy- 
age. All  he  oould  do  Avas  to  repair  the  Pinta's  damage,  and  procure 
a  new  sail  for  the  Nina,  his  third  vessel,  a  heavy  and  slow  sailer 
which  delayed  his  voyage.  He  took  in  fresh  provisions  and  water, 
for  the  small  stowage  in  his  open  vessels  only  allowed  Idni  to  carry 
victuals  for  his  crews,  of  120  men,  for  a  limited  number  of  days. 

On  quitting  the  Canaries,  the  appearance  of  the  Peak  of  TenerifFe, 
whose  eruption  illumined  the  heavens,  and  was  retiectcd  iu  the  sea, 
cast  terror  into  the  minds  of  his  seamen.  They  thought  they  saw  in 
it  the  flaming  sword  of  the  angel  who  expelled  the  first  man  from 
Eden,  driving  back  the  cliildren  of  Adam  from  the  entrance  to  the 
forbidden  seas  and  lands.  The  admiral  passed  from  ship  to  ship  to 
disperse  this  general  panic,  and  to  explain  scientilically  to  these  sim- 
ple people  the  physical  laws  of  the  phenomenon.  But  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  volcano's  peak,  as  it  sank  below  the  horizon,  caused 
them  as  nuich  sadness  as  the  eruption  had  caused  them  fright.  It 
was  their  last  beacon,  the  fartliest  sea-mark  of  the  old  world.'  Losing 
sight  of  it  seemed  to  be  losing  the  last  traces  of  their  road  through  im- 
measurable space.  They  felt  as  if  they  were  detached  from  "earth, 
and  sailing  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  new  planet.  They  were  seized 
with  a  general  prostration  of  mind  and  body,  like  spectres  who  have 
lo.st  even  their  tombs.  The  admiral  again  called  them  around  him 
in  his  own  ship,  infusing  his  own  energy  into  their  miuds  ;  and  giv- 
ing way,  like  the  prophet  of  the  future,  to  the  inspiring  eloquence  of 
his  hopes,  ho  described  to  them,  as  if  he  had  already  beheld  them, 
the  lands,  the  islands,  the  seas  the  kingdoms,  the  riches,  the  vegeta- 
tion, the  sunshine,  the  mines  of  gold,  the  sands  covered  with  peaj'Is, 
the  mountains  shining  with  precious  stones,  the  plains  loaded  with 
spice,  that  to  his  mind's  eye  already  loomed  in  sight,  i)ej'ond  the  ex- 
panse of  which  each  wave  carried  them  nearer  to  these  wonders  and 
enjo3-ments.  These  images,  tinged  with  the  brilliant  colors  of  their 
leader's  rich  imagination,  infused  hope  and  sjiiiit  into  their  discour- 
aged minds  ;  and  the  trade-winds,  blowing  constantly  and  gently 
from  the  east,  .seemed  to  second  the  impatience  of  the  seamoii.  The 
distance  alone  could  now  terrify  them.  To  deceive  them  as  to  the 
space  across  which  he  was  hurrying,  Columbus  u.sed  to  subtract  a 
certain  number  of  leagues  from  his  reckoning,  and  made  his  pilots 
and  seamen  think  they  had  only  gone  half  thcTdistancji  they  had  ac- 
tually traversed.  Privately,  and  for  himself  alone,  he  noted  the  true 
reckonipg,  in  order  that  he  alone  might  know  the  number  of  waves 
he  liad  crossed  and  the  track  of  his  ])atli,  which  he  wished  to  keep 
unknown  to  his  rivals.  And,  indeed,  the  crews,  deceived  by  the 
steiidincss  of  the  v.'ind,  and  the  long  roll  of  the  waves,  thought  tbey 
v<.re  ilowly  cro.ssing  the  farthest  bcas  of  Europe. 
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He  would  also  liave  wished  to  conceal  from  them  a  new  phenome- 
non which  Itesan  to  disconcert  his  own  science,  at  about  two  liumlrecl 
lea°-ues  from  teneriffe.     It  was  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
hislast  and.  as  he  thought,  his  infallible  guide,  but  which  now  be- 
ean  to' vacillate  before  its  approach  to  an  untracked  hemisphere. 
For  several  days  he  kept  to  himself  this  terrible  doubt  ;  but  the 
nilots  who  watched  the  binnacle  as  closely  as  he  did  himself,  soon 
discovered  this  variatioa.     Seized  with  the  same  astonishment  as 
their  chief  but  less  firm  in  their  resolution  to  brave  even  nature  it- 
self'they  imagined  that  the  very  elements  were  troubled,  or  changed 
the  laws  of  their  existence,  on  the  verge  of  infinite  space.     The  sup- 
posed giddiness  of  nature  affected  their  minds      Tlie  evil  tidings 
passed  from  one  pale  face  to  another,  and  they  left  their  vessels  to 
the  direction  of  the  winds  and  waves,  now  the  only  guides  that  re- 
mained     The  hesitation  of  the  pilots  paralyzed  all  the  sailors.     Co- 
lumbus, who  endeavored  in  vain  to  explain  to  himself  a  mystery  of 
which  science  still  seeks  the  cause,  had  again  recourse  to  his  tertilo 
ima'^ination,  the  internal  guide  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him. 
He  Invented  an  explanation,  false,  but  specious  enough  to  unedu- 
cated minds   of  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.     He  attributed 
it  to  new  stars  revolving  round  the  pole,  whose  alternating  moliou  in 
the  skv  was  followed  bv  the  compass.     This  explanation,  according 
with  the  astrological  notions  of  the  day,  satisfied  the  pilots,  and  their 
credulilv  renewed  the  faith  of  the  sailors.     The  sight  of  a  heron,  and 
of  a  tropical  bird,  which  came  next  day,  and  flew  round  the  masts  ot 
the  squadron,  acted  upon  their  senses,  as  the  admiral's  explanation 
had  swayed  their  minds.     They  appeared  two  witnesses  wiio  came 
to  confirm  by  ocular  demonstration  the    reasoning  of    Columbus. 
They  sailed  with  more  couraixe,  on  the  faith  of  these  birds,  the  mild, 
equable   and  serene  climate  of  this  part  of  the  ocean,  the  clearness  ot 
thesky'the  transparency  of  the  waves,  the  dolphins  playing  acros.s 
their  bows   the  w:u-mth  of  the  air,  the  perfumes  which  the  waves 
brou«-ht  from  afar,  and  seemed  to  exhale  from  their  foam,  the  great 
or  brUliancy  of  the  stars  and  constellations  by  night— everything  in 
tiies«  latitudes  seemed  to  breathe  a  feeling  of  serenity,  bringing  con- 
viction to  their  minds.     They  felt  the  presentiment  of  the  still  invisi- 
ble world      They  recalled  tiie  briudit  days,  the  clear  stars,  and    the 
shining  nights  of  an  Andalusiau  spriug.     "  It  only  wanted  the  night- 
ingale," .says  Columbus. 

The  .sea  also  began  to  brinff  its  warnings.  Lnknown  vegetations 
were  often  seen  floating  on  its  surface.  Some,  as  the  historians  of 
the  first  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  relate,  were  marine  substances, 
which  only  grow  on  tlie  shallows  near  the  co:i.sl  ;  some  were  rock 
plants  that  had  iteen  .nwepl  olf  the  ciiiTs  by  the  waves  ;  .some  were 
fresh-water  plants  ;  and  others,  recently  torn  from  their  roots, 
were  still  full  of  sap  ;  one  of  tiiem  carriol  a  live  cral)— a  little  sailor 
afloat  on  a  tuft  of  grass.     These  plants  .uid  living  creatures  could 
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not  have  ]iassc(l  many  days  in  llio  water  without  fading  and  dyin«?. 
One  of  those  birds  wliicii  never  settle  on  the  waves,  or  sleep  on  the 
waters,  orosscrl  the  sky.  Wiience  came  he  ?  Wlicrc  was  he  goini^  ? 
And  could  the  place  of  his  rest  he  far  olT  ?  Farther  on,  the  sea 
cliaui^ed  its  temperature  and  its  color,  a  proof  of  an  uneven' l)ottom. 
Elsewhere  it  resembled  immense  meadows,  and  the  prow  cut  its  way 
but  slowly  among  its  weed-strewn  waves.  At  eve  and  moining, 
the  distant,  waning  clouds,  like  those  which  gather  round  the  moun- 
tain-tops, took  the  form  of  cliffs  and  hills  skirting  the  horizon.     Tlie 

i  cry  of  land  was  on  the  tip  of  every  tongue.  Cofumbus  was  unwill- 
ing either  to  contirm  or  entirely  to  extinguisli  these  hopes,  which 
served  his  purpose  by  encouraging  his  companions.  But  he  thought 
himself  still  only  800  leagues  from  Teneriffe,  and  he  calculated  that 
he  had  'J  00  or  800  more  to  go  before  he  should  reach  the  land  he 
sought  for. 

■Nevertheless,  he  kept  his  conjectures  to  himself;  finding  among 
his  companions  no  friend  whose  heart  was  firm  enough  to  suppoit 
liis  resolution,  or  sufficiently  .safe  to  intrust  with  his  secret  feans. 
During  the  long  passage  he  conversed  only  with  liis  own  thoughts' 
with  the  stars,  and  with  God,  whom  he  felt  to  be  his  protector.  Al- 
most without  sleep,  as  he  undertook  to  be  in  his  farewell  proclama- 
tion to  the  Old  World,  he  occupied  the  days  in  liis  after-cabin,  not- 
ing down,  in  characters  intelligible  to  none  but  himself,  the  degrees 
of  latitude  and  the  space  which  he  thought  he  had  traversed.  The 
nights  he  passed  on  deck  with  his  pilots,  studying  the  stars  and 
watching  the  sea.  xVlone,  like  Moses  conducting  the  people  of  God 
in  the  desert,  his  thoughtful  gravity  impressed  upon  his  companions 
sometimes  respect,  and  sometimes'  a  mistrust  and  awe,  that  kept 
them  aloof— an  insolation  or  distant  bearing  generally  observable  in 
men  superior  to  their  fellows  in  conceijtion  and  determination, 
whether  it  be  that  the  inspired  genius  requires  more  solitude  and 
quiet  for  reflection,  or  whether  the  inferior  minds  whom  they  over- 
awe fear  to  approach  too  near  them,  lest  they  may  invite  a  compari- 
son and  be  made  to  feel  their  littleness,  as  contrasted  with  tlie  great 
men  of  the  earth. 

The  land,  so  often  pointed  out,  was  seen  to  be  only  a  mirage  de- 
ceiving the  .sailors.  Each  morning  the  bow.s  of  the  vessels  plunged 
Uirough  the  fantastic  horizon,  which  the  evening  mist  had  made  tliem 
mistake  for  a  shore.  They  kept  rolling  on  through  the  boundless 
and  bottomless  abyss.     The  very  regularity  and  steadiness  of  tlie  east 

,  wind  which  drove  them  on,  witliout  their  having  had  to  shift  their 
sails  once  in  so  many  days,  was  to  them  a  source  of  anxiety.  The}' 
fancied  that  this  wind  prevailed  elernally  in  this  recrion  of  the  great 
ocean  which  encircled  the  world,  and  that  after  carrying  them  on  so 
easily  to  the  westward,  it  would  lie  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
their  return.  How  should  they  ever  get  back  against  this  current  of 
contrary  wind,  but  by  l)eating  across  the  immen.se  space?    And   if 
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thev  had  to  make  endless  tacks  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  Old  World 
how  would  their  provisions  and  water,  already  half  consumed,  ho  d 
out  throudi  the  long  months  of  their  return-voyage  ?  Who  could 
save  themlrom  the  horril)le  prospect  of  dying  ot  hunger  and  thirst 
in  this  lono-  contest  with  the  winds  which  drove  them  from  their 
ports''  Several  alreadv  beean  to  count  the  number  of  days,  and  the 
rations  fewer  than  the  days,  and  they  murmured  against  the  fruitless 
obstinacy  of  their  chief,  and  blamed  themselves  secretly  for  persever- 
ing in  an  obedience  which  sacrificed  the  lives  of  120  men  to  the  mad- 
ness of  one.  ,         ,       ,        i.  •  t 

But  each  time  that  the  murmurs  threatened  to  break  out  into 
mutiny  Providence  seemed  to  send  them  more  convincing  and  more 
unexpected  signs,  which  changed  their  complaints  to  hope.  1  bus, 
on  the  20th  of  September,  these  favorable  breezes,  whose  steadiness 
caused  such  alarm,  veered  round  to  the  south-west.  The  sauors 
hailed  this  change,  though  opposed  to  their  course,  as  a  sign  ot  htc 
and  motion  in  the  elements,  which  made  them  feel  the  wind  stirring 
ia  their  sails  At  evening,  little  birds,  of  tbe  most  delicate  species 
that  build  their  nests  in  the  shrubs  of  the  garden  and  orchard,  hovered 
warbling  about  their  masts.  Their  delicate  wings  and  joyous  notes 
bore  no  marks  of  weariness  or  fright,  as  of  birds  swept  far  awiy  to 
sea  by  a  storm.  Their  song,  like  those  which  the  sailors  used  to  hear 
amid  the  groves  of  myrtles  and  orange-trees  of  their  Andalusian 
home  reminded  them  of  their  country,  and  invited  them  to  the  now 
neit^h'boring  shore.  They  recognized  sparrows,  which  ulways  dwell 
beneath  the  roof  of  man.  The  green  weed  on  the  surface  of  the 
waves  looked  like  the  waving  corn  before  the  ear  is  ripe.  The  vege- 
tation beneath  the  water  seemed  the  forerunner  of  laud,  and  delighted 
the  eyes  of  the  sailors,  tired  of  the  endless  expanse  of  blue.  But  it 
soon  became  so  tliick  that  they  were  afraid  of  entangling  their  rud- 
ders and  keels,  and  of  remaining  prisoners  in  the  forests  of  ocean,  us 
the  ships  of  tiie  northern  seas  are  shut  in  by  the  ice.  Thus  each  joy 
soon  tunml  to  fear,  so  terrible  to  man  is  the  unknown.  Columbus, 
like  a  guide  .seeking  his  way  amid  the  mysteries  of  the  ocean,  was 
obliged  to  appear  to  understand  what  surprised  himself,  and  to  m- 
vent  an  explanation  for  every  cause  that  astonished  his  seamtin. 

The  calms  of  the  tropics  alarmed  them.  If  all  tilings,  mcluduig 
even  the  wind,  perished  in  these  latitudes,  whence  should  sjirmg  up 
the  breeze  to  lill  their  sails  and  move  their  vessels  ?  The  sea  suddenly 
rose  without  wind  :  they  ascribed  it  to  .submarine  convulsions  at  the 
bottom.  An  immense  whale  was  seen  sleeping  on  the  waters  :  tJiey 
fancied  there  were  monsters  which  would  devour  their  ship.s.  Ihe 
roll  of  the  waves  drove;  tli(;in  upon  currents  wliich  they  could  not 
stem  for  want  of  wind.:  they  imagined  they  were  aiiproaclung  t he 
cataracts  of  the  ocrjan,  and  that  they  were  being  hurried  toward  the 
abysses  into  which  lh(!  di.'luire  had  i)oured  lis  world  ot  waters. 
Fierce  and  ungry  facea  crowded  round  tlie  mast  •  the  murmurs  rosy 
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lomler  nnd  louder  ;  Ihoy  lalked  of  oonipcllins:  the  pilots  to  put  nbonf 
iiuil  of  (iirowuiii  the  admirfil  into  tlie  sea,  as'a  madman  who  left  liis 
companions  no  choice  but  l)et\veen  suicide  and  murder.  Columbus 
to  wnom  their  looks  and  threats  revealed  these  plans,  defied  them  by 
bis  bold  bearino;,  or  disconcerted  them  by  his  coolness. 

Nature  at  lenirth  came  to  his  assistance,  by  giving  him  fresh 
breezes  from  the  east,  and  a  calm  sea  under  liis  bows.  Before  the 
close  of  day,  Alonzo  Pinzon,  in  C(unniaud  of  the  Piuta,  which  was 
sadmg  sufficiently  near  the  admiral  to  hail  him.  gave  the  first  cry  of 

Land  ho  !"  from  his  lofty  poop.  All  the  crews,  repeating  this  cry 
of  safety,  life,  and  triumph,  fell  on  their  knees  on  the  decks  and 
struck  up  the  hymn,  "  Glory  be  to  God  in  heaven  and  upon  earth  " 

This  religious  chant,  the  first  hymn  that  ever  rose  to  the  Creator 
from  the  bosom  of  the  new  ocean,  rolled  slowly  over  the  waves 
U  hen  It  was  over,  all  climbed  as  high  as  they  could  up  the  masts 
yards,  and  rigging,  to  see  with  their  own  eves  the  sliore  which  Pin- 
zon had  discovered  to  the  south-west.     Colii'mbus  alone  doubted  ;  but 
he  was  too  ^vil]ing  to  believe,  to   think  of  contiadiclinir  tlie  fond 
hopes  of  his  crews.     Although  he  himself  only  expected  t"o  find  land 
to  the  westward,  he  allowed  them  to  steer  south  through  the  night, 
to  please  his  companions,  rather  than  lose  the  temporary  populality 
caused  by  their  illusion.     The  sunrise  destroyed  it  but  too  quickly. 
The  imaginary  land  of  Pinzon  disappeared  with  the  morning  mist 
and  the  admiral  resumed  his  course  to  the  westward. 

Again  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  still,  and  the  unclouded  sun  was 
shining  on  it  as  brightly  as  in  the  blue  sky  aliovc.  The  rippling 
waves  were  foaming  round  the  bows.  Numberless  dolphins  were 
bounding  in  their  wake.  The  water  was  full  of  life  ;  the  flying- 
fish  leaped  from  their  element,  and  fell  on  the  decks  of  the  ships. 
Everything  in  nature  seemed  to  combine  with  the  efforts  of  Colum- 
bus in  raising  the  returning  hopes  of  his  sailors,  who  almost  forgot 
how  the  days  pa.s.sed.  On  the  first  of  October,  they  thought  they 
were  only  600  leagues  beyond  the  usual  track  of  ships  ;  l)ut  the  se- 
cret reckoning  of  the  admiral  gave  more  than  8U0.  The  signs  of 
approaching  land  became  more  frecjucnt  around  them,  yet"  none 
loomed  in  the  horizon.  Terror  again  took  possession  of  the  crews. 
Columbus  himself,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  calmness,  felt  some 
an.viety.  He  feared  lest  he  might  have  jmssed  among  the  isles  of 
an  archipelago  without  seeing  them,  and  have  left  behind  him  the 
extremity  of  that  Asia  which  lie  sought,  to  wander  in  another  ocean. 

Tiie  litrhtest  vessel  of  his  squadron,  the  Nina,  which  led  the  way, 
at  length,  on  the  7th  of  October,  hoisted  the  siirnal  of  land  in  sitrh't,' 
and  fired  a  gun  to  announce  it  to  her  companions.  On  nearing  il 
they  found  that  the  jNifia  had  been  deceived  .bv  a  cloud.  The  wTud' 
which  dispersed  it,  scattered  their  fond  hopes,  and  converted  them  to 
fear.  Nothing  wearies  the  heart  of  man  so  much  as  these  alterna- 
tious  of  false  hope  and   bitter  disappointment.     They  are  the  sur- 
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ca'ms  of  fortune.  Reproaches  agaiusl  the  admiral  were  heard 
from  all  (luarlers.  It  was  now  no  longer  for  their  ialigues  aud  diffi- 
c-.ilties  that  they  accused  him,  but  for  their  lives  hopelessly  saerihced 
—their  bread  and  water  were  beginning  to  fad  ! 

Columbus,  disconcerted  lij'  the  immLusily  ot  this  space  of  which 
h-  had  hoped  already  to  have  reached  the  boundary,  abandoned  the 
ideal  route  he  had  traced  upon  the  map,  and  followed  lor  two  days 
aud  nishts  the  tli^dlt  of  the  birds,  heaveuly  pilots  seemmgly  sent  to 
him  bf  Providence  when  human  science  was  beginning  to  lail.  1  lie 
instinct  of  these  birds,  he  reasoned,  would  not  direct  i^em  all 
toward  one  point  iu  the  horizon,  if  they  did  not  see  and  there.  But 
even  the  very  birds  seemed  to  the  sailors  to  30m  with  the  expanse  of 
ocean,  and  the  treacherous  stars  to  sport  with  their  vessels  and  the  r 
lives  At  the  end  of  tlie  third  day,  the  pilots  going  up  he  shrouds 
when  the  setting  sun  shows  the  most  distant  honzuu,  beheld  him  sink 
into  the  same  wtives  from  whence  he  had  risen  in  vain  for  so  niauy 
morning's.  Tiiey  believed  iu  the  infinite  expanse  ot  waters,  llie 
despair  which  depressed  them  clianged  to  tury.  What  terms  had 
they  now  to  keeo  with  a  chief  who  had  deceived  the  Court  ol  bpain, 
and  whose  tilles'and  authority,  fraudulently  obtained  from  lu  sover- 
ciens.  were  about  to  perish  with  him  aud  his  expactations  AV  ould 
not  following  him  farther  make  them  the  accomplices  ot  his  guil  ( 
Did  the  duty  of  obedience  extend  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  world? 
AVas  there  any  other  hope,  if  eveu  that  now  remained,  but  to  turn 
the  heads  of  their  siiips  to  Europe,  and  to  beat  back  against  the  winds 
that  had  favored  the  admiral,  whom  they  would  chain  to  the  mast 
of  his  own  vessel  as  a  mark  for  their  dying  curses,  it  they  were  10 
die.  or  irive  him  up  to  the  veugeance  of  Spain,  if  they  were  ever  per- 
mitted to  see  auain  the  ports  of  their  country  V  ,    .    , 

These  complaints  h-.id  now  l)ecome  clamorous.  The  admiral  re 
strained  them  l)y  the  calmuess  of  his  couQlenance.  He  reminded  tlit 
mutineers  of  the  authority,  sacred  to  a  subjsct.  with  which  their 
sovereigns  had  invested  him.  He  called  upon  Heaven  itselt  to  decide 
between  him  and  lliem.  1I<!  flinched  not  ;  lie  ollered  his  lite  a-s  tiio 
pledge  of  his  promises;  l)iit  he  asked  them  with  the  spirit  01  a 
pronhet  wlio  sees  iiimself  wiiat  tlie  vulgar  (jniy  sec;  throiigii  lum,  to 
suspend  for  lliree  days  tlidr  linbeiief,  and  their  detcMin.iiation  to  put 
bjicV  lie  swore  a  ra.-^li  but  necessary  oatli,  that  if,  in  tiie  course  of 
the  third  day,  land  was  not  visible  on  tlie  horizon,  he  would  yieli  to 
their  wishes  and  steer  for  Europe.  The  signs  of  the  neighborliood  of 
a  continent  or  islands  were  .so  obvious  to  liie  admiral  that,  in  licg- 
cin-'  these  three  <lays  from  his  inulinous  crew,  he  felt  cerlain  or 
beinc  able  to  attain  his  (;!id.  He  t.-mpte-l  (Jod  by  fixing  a  linut  tu  his 
revelation;  l)Ut  he  hid  to  in:in:.-e  men.  Tins,-  men  irlnctanlly 
allowed  liiin  the  three  .lays,  and  tiud,  who  inspired  hini,  did  not  puu- 
Uli  biiu  for  iiaving  hoped  iniicli. 
At  8uari.se  ou  the  second  day,  eome  rubhes  recently  torn  up  H-re 
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seen  near  the  vessels.  A  plank  evidently  liewn  bj''  an  axe,  fi  slieb 
skilfully  carveil  l)y  some  cuttin.i;-  instiuniont,  a  hoii.i;!!  of  liawtliorn  in 
blossom,  and,  lastly,  a  bird's-nest  built  on  a  branch  which  the  wind 
had  broken,  and  full  of  e!i:i!:s,  on  which  tiie  parent  bird  was  silting 
amid  the  gently  rolling  waves,  were  seen  floating  past  on  the  waters? 
The  sailors  brought  on  board  tlie.se  living  and  inanimate  witnesses  of 
their  approach  to  laud.  They  were  a  voice  from  the  shore,  confirm- 
ing the  assurauttes  of  Columbus.  Before  the  land  actually  appeared 
in  sight,  its  neighborhood  was  inferred  from  these  marks  of  life. 
Tlie  mutineers  fell  on  their  knees  to  the  adnural  whom  they  had  in- 
sulted but  the  day  before,  craved  pardon  for  their  mistrust,  and 
struck  up  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  associating  them  with 
his  triumph. 

Night  fell  on  these  songs  of  the  Church  welcoming  a  new  world. 
The  admiral  gave  orders  that  the  sails  should  be  close  reefed  and 
the  lead  kept  going  ;  and  that  they  siiould  sail  slowly,  being  afraid  of 
breakers  and  shoals,  and  feeling  certain  that  the  first  gleam  of  day- 
break would  discover  land  under  their  bows.  On  that  last  an.xious 
night  none  slept.  Impatient  expectation  had  icmoved  all  heaviness 
from  their  e^-es  ;  the  pilots  and  the  seamen,  clinging  about  the  masts, 
yards,  and  shrouds,  each  tried  to  keep  the  best  "place  and  the  closest 
watch  to  get  the  earliest  sight  of  the  new  hemisphere.  The  admiral 
had  offered  a  reward  to  the  first  who  should  cry  land,  provided  his 
announcement  was  verified  by  its  actual  disco'very.  Providence, 
however,  reserved  to  Columbus  liims(.'lf  this  first  glimpse,  which  he 
had  purchased  at  the  expense  of  twenty  years  of  liis  life,  and  of  un- 
tiring perseverance  amid  such  dangers.  While  walking  the  quarter- 
deck alone  at  nudnight,  and  sweeping  the  dark  horizon  with  his  keen 
eye,  a  gleam  of  tire  passed  and  disappeared,  and  airain  showed  itself 
on  the  level  of  the  waves.  Fearful  of  l)eing  deceived  by  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  sea,  he  quietly  called  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  Isa- 
bella's Court,  named  Guttierez,  in  whom  he  had  more  confidence  than 
in  the  pilots,  pointed  out  the  direction  in  w  hicli  he  had  seen  the  light, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  could  discern  anvlhim;  there.  Guttierez 
replied  that  he  did  indeed  see  a  flickering  light  in"  that  quarter.  To 
make  still  more  sure,  Columbus  called  Kodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia, 
another  in  whom  he  had  confidence.  Sanchez  had  no  more  hesital 
tion  than  Guttierez  in  pronouncing  that  there  was  a  light  on  the  hori- 
zon But  the  blaze  was  hardly  seen  before  it  again  "disappeared  in 
the  ocean,  to  show  itself  anew  the  next  moment-^whether  it  was  the 
light  of  a  fire  on  a  low  shore  alternately  appearing  and  disappearing 
beyond  the  broken  horizon,  or  whether  it  was  the  floating  beacon  of 
a  fi.sherman's  boat  now  rising  on  the  waves  and  now  sinking  in  tlio 
trough  of  the  sea.  Thus  lioth  land  and  safely  appeai-ed  logetlier  in 
the  shape  of  fire  to  Columbus  and  his  two  friends,  on  the  night  be- 
tween the  lllh  and  f-Jlh  of  Octoiier,  1 1!):2.  The  admiral,  enjoining 
sdence  to  K'>drigo  and  Guttierez,  kept  his  observation  to  himself  for 
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fear  of  a»:uu  raisin<?  false  hopes  and  givincr  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  his  slifp's  companies.  He  lost  sight  of  the  light  and  remained  on 
deck  until  two  in  the  morning,  praying,  hoping,  and  despairmg  alone, 
awaiting  the  triumph  or  the  return  on  wiiich  the  morrow   was  to 

lie  was  seized  with  that  anguish  which  precedes  the  great  discov- 
eries of  truth,  like  the  struo;gle  which  anticipates  the  liberation  of  Iho 
soul  bv  death,  when  a  cannou-shot,  soundmg  over  the  sea  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  in  advance  of  him,  burst  upon  his  ear  ;  the  announcement 
of  a  new-born  world,  which  made  him  tremble  and  fall  upon  ids 
knees.  It  was  the  sicual  of  land  in  sight  !  made  by  firing  a  shot,  as  had 
been  arranired  with^the  Piuta,  which  was  sailing  in  advance  pf  tho 
squadron,  to  euide  their  course  and  take  soundings.  At  this  sig- 
nal a  general  shout  of  "  Land  ho  !"  arose  from  all  the  yards  aud  rig- 
«-ing  of  the  ships.  The  sails  were  furled  and  daybreak  was  anxiously- 
awaited.  The  mvsterv  of  the  ocean  had  breathed  its  first  whisper  in 
the  bosom  of  niglit.  Daybreak  would  clear  it  up  openly  to  every 
eye.  Delicious  and  luikujwn  perfumes  reached  the  vessels  from  the 
dim  outline  of  the  sli  )re,  with  the  roar  of  the  waves  upon  the  reefs 
and  the  soft  land  breeze.  Tlie  fire  seen  by  Columbus  indicated  the 
presence  of  man  anJ  of  the  first  element  of  civilization.  Never  did 
the  night  appear  so  long  in  clearing  away  from  the  horizon  ;  for  this 
horizon  was  to  Columbus  and  his  companions  a  second  creation  of 

God.  .     ,   ,      , 

The  dawn,  as  it  spread  over  the  sky,  gradually  raised  the  shores  of 
an  island  from  1  he  waves.  Its  distant  extremities  were  lost  in  the 
morning  mist.  It  ascended  gradually,  like  an  amphitheatre,  from 
tl>e  low^beach  to  tlie  summit  of  the  hills,  whose  durk-green  covering 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  clear  blue  of  the  heavens.  Within  a  few 
paces  of  the  foam  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  yellow  sand,  forests 
of  tall  and  unknown  trees  stretched  away,  one  above  another,  over 
the  successive  terraces  of  the  ishuiil.  Green  valleys  and  bright  clefts 
in  the  hollows  afforded  a  iialf  glimpse  into  these  mysterious  wilds. 
Here  and  there  could  be  discovered  a  few  scattered  huts,  which,  with 
their  outlines  and  roofs  of  dry  leaves,  looked  like  beehives,  and  thin 
columns  of  blue  smoke  rose  above  tlie  tops  of  the  trees.  Half  naked 
groups  of  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  more  astonished  than  fright- 
ened, appeared  among  the  tiiickets  7iear  the  shore,  advancing 
timidly,  and  then  drawing  l>ack,  exhii)itiiig  by  their  gestures  and  de- 
meanor as  much  fear  as  curiosity  and  wonder  at  the  sii:ht  of  these 
strange  vessels,  whicli  the  previoiis  night  had  brought  to  their  shores. 
Columbus,  after  gazini,^  in  silcncii  on  this  foremost  shore  of  the  land 
so  often  del«irinined  by  his^llculatious,  and  j^o  magnificently  colored 
by  his  imaL,rination,  found  it  to  exeectl  even  his  own  exi)ectalious. 
He  burnctfwith  impatience  to  be  the  first  European  to  set  foot  on 
tlie  sand,  and  to  plant  tli(!  cross  and  tlie  flag  of  Spain— the  slanilanl 
of  llie  coniiucbl  of  Cod  aud  of  his  .sovereii,^us,  ell'cctud  l>y  his  geuiiu. 
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Bill  he  n'slruiiu'd  Ihc  oaircrness  of  himself  aurl  his  rrcw  to  land, 
bciim  (k'sirous  of  givinn'  to  the  ;ict  of  tukinu;  possessiou  of  a  new 
world  ii  solemnity  \vorth_y  of  the  greatest  deed,  perhaps,  ever  accom- 
plished 1)3'  a  seaman  ;  and,  in  default  of  men,  to  call  God  and  his 
jingels,  sea,  earth,  and  sky,  as  witnesses  of  his  cou(iuest  of  an  un- 
known hemisphere. 

lie  put  on  all  the  insignia  of  his  dignities  as  Admiral  of  the  Ocean, 
and  viceroy  of  these  future  realms  ;  he  wrapp'.'d  himself  in  his  purple 
cloak,  and,  taking  in  his  hand  a  Hag  embroidered  with  a  cross,  in 
wlucii  the  initials  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  interlaced  like  their 
two  kingdoms,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown,  he  entered  his  boat,  and 
imlled  toward  the  shore,  followed  by  the  boats  of  Alonzo  and  Yones 
Piuzon,  his  two  lieutenants.  On  land  ng,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  to 
acknowledge,  by  this  act  of  humility  and  worship,  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  God  in  this  new  sphere  of  his  works,  lie  kissed  the 
ground,  and,  with  Ids  face  on  the  eailh,  he  wept  tears  of  a  double 
import  and  of  a  double  meaning,  as  tliey  fell  on  the  dust  of  this  hem- 
isphere now  for  the  tirst  lime  visited  by  Europeans — tears  of  joy  for 
Columbus  ;  the  overtiowing  of  a  proud  spirit,  grateful  and  pious — 
tears  of  sadness  for  this  virgin  soil,  seeming  to  foreshadow  the  calam- 
ities and  devastation,  wUh  tire  and  sword,  and  l)lood  and  destruction, 
■which  the  strangers  were  to  bring  with  their  pride,  their  knowledge, 
and  their  power.  It  was  the  man  that  shed  these  tears  ;  but  it  was 
the  earth  that  was  destined  to  weep. 

"Almighty  and  eternal  God,"  said  Columbus,  as  he  raised  his 
forehead  from  the  dust,  with  a  Latin  prayer  which  his  companions 
have  handed  down  to  us,  "  who  b^-  the  energy  of  thy  creative  word 
hast  made  the  lirmament,  the  earth  and  sea  ;  blessed  and  glorified  be 
thy  name  in  all  places  !  May  thy  majesty  and  dominion  be  exalted 
forever  and  ever,  as  thou  hast  permitted  thy  holy  name  to  be 
made  known  and  spread  by  the  most  humble  of  thy  servants  in  this 
hitherto  unknown  portion  of  thy  empire." 

He  then  baptized  this  land  in  the  name  of  Christ— the  island  of 
San  Salvador. 

His  lieutenants,  his  pilots,  and  his  seamen,  full  of  gladness,  and  im- 
pressed with  a  superstitious  respect  for  him  whose  glance  had  pierced 
beyond  the  visible  horizon,  and  whom  tliej'  had  olTended  by  their 
unbelief — overcome  by  liie  evidence  of  tiieir  eyes,  and  by  that  men- 
tal superiority  which  overawes  the  minds  of  men,  fell  at  the  feet  of 
the  admiral,  kissed  his  hands  and  his  clothes,  and  recognized  for  a 
moment  tiie  power  and  the  almost  divine  nature  of  genius  ;  yesterday 
the  victims  of  his  obstinacy — now  the  companions  of  his  success, 
and  sharers  in  the  glory  which  they  had  il»)(;ked.  Such  is  humanity, 
persecuting  discoverers,  yet  reaping  the  fruits  of  liieir  inventions. 

During  tlie  ceremony  of  taking  poss('ssiou,  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
i.slands,  lirst  kept  at  a  distance  i)y  fear,  afterward  attracted  by  that 
iusliiustive  curiosity  which  forms  the  lirst  conueclioa  between  man 
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and  man  bad  drawn  near.  They  were  talking  with  each  other  about 
the  wonderful  events  of  the  night  and  morning.  These  vessels 
workin"-  their  sails,  vards,  and  masls,  like  huge  limbs  opeumg  and 
closin"  at  will,  seemed  to  them  animated  and  supernatural  beings  de- 
scended durino-  the  uiizht  from  the  crystal  tirmament  which_  sur- 
rounded their  horizon,  Tuhabitaots  of  heaven  tioating  on  their  wmgs, 
and  settlinf'  upon  the  shores  of  which  they  were  the  tutelar  deities. 
Struck  with  respect  at  tlie  sight  of  the  boats  landing  on  their  island,  . 
and  of  men  in  brilliant  clothing,  and  covered  with  armor  gleaming  in  i 
the  sun  thev  at  last  came  close,  as  if  fascinated  by  almighty  power. 
They  worshipped  and  adored  them  with  the  simplicity  of  children, 
unsuspicious  of  the  approach  of  evil  under  a  pleasing  appearance 
The  Spaniards,  on  examining  them,  were  in  their  turn  astonished  at 
not  tindin«- in  these  islanders  any  of  the  physical  characteristics,  or 
even  the  color,  of  the  African,  Asiatic,  or  European  races  with  which 
thev  usually  came  in  contact.  Their  copper  complexion,  their  lank 
hair  falling  loose  over  their  shoulders,  their  eyes  dark  a.s  their  sea, 
their  delicate  and  almost  feminine  features,  their  open  and  conhding 
countenances,  and.  lastly,  their  nakedness,  and  the  colored  patterns 
with  which  they  stained  their  skins,  marked  them  as  a  race  com- 
pletely distinct  from  any  of  tlie  human  families  spread  over  the  an- 
cient hemisphere  ;  a  race  still  preserving  the  simplicity  and  the  gen- 
tleness of  infancy,  lost  for  centuries  in  this  unknown  portion  ot  the 
world,  and  retaining,  throuirh  sheer  ignorance  of  wrong,  the  mildness, 
truthfulness,  and  innocence  of  the  world's  youth.  <■  r    v 

Columbus,  satisfied  that  this  island  was  hut  an  outpost  ot  India, 
toward  which  he  stiil  thouirht  he  was  sailing,  gave  them  the  imagi- 
nary name  of  Indians,  which  they  retained  until  their  extermination  ; 
the  verbal  error  having  lasted  long  after  the  physical  mistake  was 

explained.  ,         ,    .      ^  » 

The  Indians,  soon  becoming  accustomed  to  their  stranger-guests. 
showed  them  their  springs,  their  houses,  their  villages,  and  their 
canoes  and  brought  them  as  offerings  their  eatable  fruit,  their  cassava 
bread  whicli  replenished  the  provisions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  soma 
ornaments  of  pure  gold,  which  they  wore  in  their  ears  and  no.stnls, 
or  as  bracelets,  necklaces,  or  anklets  anvnig  the  women.  They 
were  ignorant  of  commerce  or  of  the  use  of  money,  that  mercenary 
but  indispensable  substitute  for  the  virtue  of  lios[)itality,  and  they 
were  deli'dited  to  receive  the  merest  trilles  from  tho  Europeans  m  ex- 
change  for  their  valuables.  In  their  eyes,  novelty  was  value.  li/ire 
uuil  precioHnnni  iiiin'iviihtnt  w(mh  m  all  countries.  Tlie  Spaniards, 
wlio  sougHit  liie  country  of  L'old  and  precious  stones,  asked  i)y  signs 
wli'-nce  Uiis  metal  cam-.  Tiie  liiiliaiis  pointed  to  the  south  ;  tiic  ad- 
miral and  his  companions  understood  them  to  mean  that  in  that  di- 
rection there  was  an  island  or  continent  of  India,  corresponding  by 
its  riches  and  its  arts  with  the  wonders  related  by  the  Veiietnin  .Marc;i 
Polo     The  land  which  they  now  thought  themselves  ucur  was,  they 
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supposed,  the  fabulous  Island  of  Zipani^n,  or  Japan,  Uie  sovereign  of 
Aviiieh  walked  on  a  ]>avemcnt  of  gold.'  Their  impallenee  to  resume 
their  course  toward  tliis  object  of  their  imagination  or  of  their 
covetousness,  made  them  return  quickly  to  their  ships.  They  had 
supplied  theni5<eh-es  with  water  from  the  springs  of  the  island,  and 
their  decks  were  loaded  witii  fruit,  cassava-cakes,  and  roots,  -wiiich 
;he  poor  but  hapiw  Indians  had  given  them.  They  took  one  of  the 
aborigines  with  them  to  lenrn  their  language,  and  to  act  as  interpreter. 

On  getting  clear  of  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  they  found  them- 
selves as  it  were  lost  in  the  channels  of  an  archipelago,  composed  of 
more  than  a  hundred  isles  of  various  sizes,  but  all  with  an  appear- 
ance of  the  most  luxurious  freshness  and  feitility  of  vegetation. 
They  landed  on  the  largest  and  most  populous.  They  were  sur- 
rounded b^' canoes,  hollowed  from  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree;  they 
traded  with  the  inhabitants,  exchanging  buttons  and  trinkets.  Their 
navigation  and  their  stoppages  amid  ^his  labyrinth  of  islands  were 
but  a  repetition  of  the  scene  at  their  landing  at" San  Salvador.  Tiiey 
were  everywhere  rei^eived  with  the  same  inoffensive  curiosity.  They 
were  enchanteil  with  the  climate,  the  flowers,  the  perfumes,  the 
colors,  and  the  plumages  of  unknown  birds,  which  each  of  tliese 
oases  of  the  ocean  offered  to  their  senses  ;  but  their  minds,  impressed 
with  the  .sole  idea  of  discovering  the  land  of  gold  at  what  they  sup- 
posed to  be  the  extrenuty  of  Asia,  rendered  them  less  attentive  to 
these  natural  treasures,  and  prevented  their  suspecting  the  exi.stence 
of  the  new  and  immen.se  continent  of  which  these  isles  were  the  out- 
po.sts  on  the  sea.  Guided  by  the  signs  and  looks  nf  the  Indians,  who 
pointed  out  to  him  a  regicn  still  more  splendid  than  their  own  archi- 
pelago, Columbus  steered  for  the  coast  of  (hiba,  where  he  landed 
after  three  days'  pleasnnt  sailing,  without  losing  sight  of  the  beauti- 
ful Bahamas  whicli  enamelled  his  path. 

Cuba,  with  its  long  terraces  stretching  away  into  the  far  distance, 
and  backed  by  cloud-piercing  mountain's,  with  its  havens,  estuaries, 
gulfs,  l)ays,  forests,  and  villag(:&,  reminded  him,  on  a  more  majestic 
scale,  of  Sicily,  lie  was  uncertain  wliether  it  was  a  continent  or  an 
Island.  He  cast  anchor  in  the  shady  bosom  of  a  mighty  river,  and, 
going  ashore,  strolled  about  the  shores  and  forests,  the  grcves  of 
oranges  and  palm-trees,  and  the  villages  and  dwellings  of  the  inhab- 
itants. A  dumb  dog  was  the  only  living  thing  he  found  in  the«e  huts, 
which  had  been  abandoned  at  his  appioachT  lie  re-embarked,  and 
ascended  the  river,  shaded  by  broad-leaved  palms,  and  gigantic  tree.<\ 
bearing  both  fruit  and  flowers.  Nature  seemed  to  have  bestowed, 
of  her  own  accord,  and  without  labor,  the  necessities  of  life  and  hap- 
piness  without  work  on  tlie.se  fortunate  races.  Everything  reminded 
them  of  tiie  p]den  of  Holy  Writ.  Harmless  animals,  "birds  with 
azure  and  purple  plumage,  parrots,  macaws,  and  birds  of  paradise, 
Biuieked  and  sang,  or  Hew  in  colored  clouds  from  branch  to  branch  ; 
luminous  insects  ligiited  the  air  by  niglit  ;  the  tun,  softened  by  the 
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breeze  of  the  mountain,  the  s,hade  of  the  trees,  and  the  coolness  of 
the  water,  fertihzed  evervthiaaj  without  scorchiug  ;  the  moon  and 
stars  were  reflected  in  the  rivsr  with  a  mild  light  which  took  away 
Ihe  terror  of  darkness.  A  siueral  euthusiasm  had  seized  upon  the 
minds  and  senses  of  Columbus  and  his  companions  ;  the}'  felt  that 
thev  had  reached  a  new  countr}',  more  fresh  and  yet  more  fruitful 
than  the  old  land  which  they  had  left  behind.  "It  is  the  most 
beautiful  isle,"  says  Columbus,  in  his  notes,  "  that  ever  the  eye  of 
man  beheld.  One  would  wish  to  live  there  always.  It  is  impossible 
to  think  of  misery  or  death  in  i.uch  a  place." 

The  scent  of  the  spices  which  reached  his  vessels  from  the  mtenor, 
and  his  meeting  with  pearl  oysters  on  the  coast,  satistied  him  more 
and  more  that  Cuba  was  a  continuation  of  Asia.  He  fancied  that 
beyond  the  mountains  of  this  continent  or  island  (for  he  was  still 
uncertain  whellier  Cuba  was  or  was  not  a  portion  of  the  mainland) 
he  should  tind  the  empires,  the  civilization,  the  gold  mines,  and  the 
wonders  which  enthusiastic  travellers  had  attributed  to  Cathay  and 
Japan.  Being  unable  to  seize  any  of  the  natives,  who  all  fled  the 
coast  on  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  he  sent  two  of  his  com- 
panions, one  of  whom  spoke  Hebrew  and  the  other  Arabic,  to  look 
lor  the  fabulous  cities  iu  which  he  supposed  the  sovereign  of  Cathay 
to  dwell.  Tiiese  envoys  were  loaded  with  presents  for  the  inhab- 
itants. Tlicv  liad  orders  to  exchange  them  for  nothing  hut  gold,  of 
which  they  thought  there  were  inexhaustiljle  treasures  in  the  interior. 

The  messengers  returned  to  the  ships  without  having  discovered 
any  other  capUal  than  huts  of  savages  and  an  immense  wilderness  of 
vegetation,  perfumes,  fruits,  and  flowers.  They  liad  succeeded,  by 
means  of  presents,  in  encouraging  some  of  the  natives  to  come  back 
with  them  to  the  admiral.  Tobacco,  a  plant  of  slightly  intoxicating 
quality,  which  they  made  into  little  rolls,  lighting  them  at  one  end  to 
inhale  the  smoke  at  the  other  ;  tlic  potato,  a  farinaceous  root,  which 
heat  converted  at  once  into  bread  ;  maize,  cotton  spun  by  the 
women,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  nameless  fruits,  were  the  only 
trea.'iures  tliey  hud  found  about  tlie  houses  scattered  in  the  glades  of 
the>torest. 

Uisappointeil  of  his  golden  dreams,  the  admiral,  on  some  mis- 
understood directions  of  the  natives,  unwillingly  (juitled  this  enchant- 
ing country,  to  sail  on  to  the  east,  where  he  still  placed  his  imaginary 
Asia.  He  took  on  board  some  men  and  women  from  Cuba,  bolder 
and  more  coutident  than  the  rest,  to  serve  as  interpreters  for  the 
neighboring  countries  whicii  he  was  going  to  visit,  to  convert  them 
to  the  true  faith,  and  to  oiler  to  Isai)ella  tliesc  souls  wliicii  his  gener- 
ous enterprise  had  saved.  Convinced  that  Cul)a,  of  whi(;h  he  had 
not  asceriained  tiie  limits,  was  a  |)art  of  the  mainland  of  Asia,  he 
«<ul<*d  several  days  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast  of  tlie  true 
American  continent  without  seeing  it.  He  was  not  yet  to  discover 
the  truth  so  close  to  hib  eyes.     Ytl  envy,  which  was  to  be  the  poisou 
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of  his  life,  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  his  companions  on  the  very 
day  that  his  discoveries  had  crownod  tlie  liopes  of  his  whole  exist- 
ence. Amerigo  Vespucci,  an  obscure  Florentine,  embarked  in  one 
of  his  vessels,  gave  his  name  to  this  new  world,  to  which  Columbus 
alone  had  been  the  guide.  Vespucci  owed  this  good  fortune  entirely 
to  chance,  and  to  his  subsLquent  voyages  with  Columbus  in  the  sumo 
latitudes.  A  subaltern  officer,  devoted  to  the  admit al,  he  had  never 
sought  to  rob  him  of  his  glorj'.  The  caprice  of  fortune  gave  it  to 
him  without  his  having  sought  to  deceive  Europe,  and  custom  has 
retaiued  it.  The  chief  was  dejuived  of  due  honor,  and  the  name  of 
the  inferior  prevailed.  Thus  is  human  glor};-  set  at  naught  ;  hut 
though  Columbus  was  the  victim,  Amerigo  was  not  guilty.  Posterity 
must  ])ear  the  blame  of  the  injustice  and  ingratitude,  but  a  wilful 
fraud  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  fortunate  pilot  of  Florence. 

Envj',  which  arises  in  the  heart  of  man  in  the  very  hour  of  suc- 
cess, already  began  to  prey  upon  the  miiul  of  Columbus's  lieutenant, 
Alonzo  Pinzon.  He  connnanded  the  Pinta,  the  second  vessel  of  the 
squadron,  a  faster  sailer  than  citlier  of  the  others.  Pinzon  pretended 
to  lose  them  in  the  night,  and  got  away  from  his  commodore.  He 
had  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  Columbus's  discovery,  to  find  out 
other  lands  by  himself,  without  genius  and  without  trouble,  and  after 
giving  them  his  name,  to  be  foremost  to  return  to  Europe,  to  reap 
the  produce  of  the  glory  and  to  gather  the  rewards  due  to  his  master 
and  guide.  Columbus  had  for  some  days  past  noticed  the  envy  and 
insubordination  of  his  second  in  command.  But  he  owed  much  to 
Alonzo  Pinzon  ;  for,  without  his  encouragement  and  assistance  at 
Palos,  he  w'ould  never  have  succeeded  in  equipping  his  vessels  or  in 
engaging  seamen.  Gratitude  had  prevented  him  from  punishing  the 
first  acts  of  disobedience  of  a  man  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  in- 
debted. The  modest,  magnanimous,  and  forgiving  character  of 
Cohmibus  made  him  avoid  all  harshness.  Fidl  of  justice  and  virtue 
himself,  he  expected  to  find  c(|ual  justice  and  virtue  in  others.  This 
goodness,  which  Alonzo  Pinzon  took  for  weakness,  served  as  an  en- 
couragement  to  ingratitude.  He  boldly  dashed  between  Columbus 
and  the  new  discoveries  of  which  he  had  resolved  to  deprive  him. 

The  admiral  understood  and  regretted  the  fault,  but  pretended  to 
believe  that  the  Pinta's  separation  was  accidental,  and  steered  with 
his  two  vessels  to  the  south-east,  toward  a  dark  shade  that  he  per- 
ceived  over  tlie  sea,  and  made  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  smcc  called 
San  Domingo.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  cloud  on  the  mountains  of 
San  Domingo,  wiiich  induced  him  to  put  about,  he  would  iiave 
reached  the  mainlanrl.  The  American  archipelago,  by  enticing  him 
to  wander  from  isle  to  isle,  seemed  to  keep  him,  as  if  purposely,  from 
the  goal  which  he  almost  touched  without  seeing  it.  This  phantasm 
of  Asia,  which  had  led  him  to  the  shores  of  America,  now  stood  be- 
tween America  and  him,  to  deprive  him  of  the  reality  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  chimera. 
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This  vast  new  oonntiy.  pleasunt  and  fruilful,  suirounded  by  an 
atmosphere  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  bathed  by  a  sea  with  perfume  in 
its  waves  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  marvellous  island,  detached 
from  the  continent  of  India,  that  he  had  sought  through  such  voyages 
and  dano-ers,  under  the  fabulous  name  of  Zipaugu.  He  named  it 
Hispauiola,  to  mark  it  as  his  adopted  country.  The  natives,  simple, 
mild  hospitable,  open-hearted  and  respectful,  crowded  round  them 
on  the  shore,  as  though  they  were  beings  of  a  superior  order,  whom 
a  celestial  miracle  had  sent  from  the  verge  of  the  horizon  or  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  to  be  worshipped  and  adored  as  gods  A  numer- 
ous and  happy  population  then  covered  the  plains  and  valleys  ot 
Hispaniola  The  men  and  women  were  models  of  strength  and 
beauty.  The  perpetual  peace  which  reigned  among  these  unions 
gave  tiieir  countenances  an  expression  of  gentleness  and  benevolence. 
Their  laws  were  only  the  best  instincts  of  the  heart,  passed  into  tra- 
ditions and  customs.  They  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  young 
race,  whose  vices  had  not  yet  had  time  to  develop  themselves,  and 
whom  the  natural  inspirations  of  innocence  suliiced  to  govern.  Of 
a"Ticulture,gardeninLr,  and  the  other  arts  of  life,  they  knew  enough  tor 
their  •'•overnment,  their  liuilding.  and  the  lir.st  necessities  of  existence. 
Their  fields  were  admirably  cultivated,  and  their  elegant  cottages  were 
grouped  in  villages  ou  the  ed^:es  of  forests  of  fruit-trees,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  rivers  or  springs.  In  a  genial  climate,  without  either 
the  .severity  of  winter  or  the  scorching  heat  of  a  tropical  summer 
their  clothing  ccmsisted  only  of  personal  ornaments,  or  of  belts  and 
aprons  of  cotton-cloth,  sulficient  to  protect  their  modesty.  1  hen- 
form  of  governmept  was  as  simple  an  1  natural  as  their  ideas.  It  wa.s 
but  the  circle  of  the  family,  enlarged  in  the  course  of  generations  but 
always  grouped  round  an  hereditary  chief,  called  the  cacique.  I  hese 
cacique's  were  the  heads,  not  the  tyrants,  of  their  tribes.  Their  cus-- 
toms,  laws  unwritten,  yet  inviolable  as  divine  ordinances,  goveiTiec 
these  petty  princes  :  an  authority  paternal  on  the  one  side,  and  hlial 
on  the  other,  rebellion  again.st  wdiich  seemed  out  of  the  question. 

The  Cul)an  natives,  whom  (Columbus  had  brought  with  him  to 
serve  as  guides  and  internreters  on  these  seas  and  islands,  already  be- 
gan to  comprehend  Si)!inYsh.  Tiiey  partly  understood  the  language 
of  tlie  inhal)ilants  of  llispuiiola,  a  detached  branch  ot  the  same  race. 
They  thus  estal)lislH!d  an  easy  and  ready  means  of  communication 
between  Cohimljiis  and  the  people  whom  he  had  ju.sl  reached. 

The  supi)o.sed  Indians  fearlessly  conducted  the  Spaniards  into  their 
houses,  and  presented  them  with  cassava  bread,  unknown  Iruils,  lish, 
Bweet  roots,  tiime  birds  with  rich  plumagt;  and  melodious  notes,  llow- 
crs  palms,  bananas,  iemiMis,  all  the  gifts  of  tluMr  sea,  sky,  earth,  and 
climate.  They  treated  them  as  gucjsls,  as  brothers,  almost  even  as 
ffods  "  NatuVe,"  says  (;olumlius,  "  is  there  .so  prolitic,  that  prop- 
erty has  not  |)roiluc('d  the  feeling  of  avarice  or  cupidity.  These 
people  seem  to  live  in  a  golden  a;i<;..  happy  and  quiet  amid  open  and 
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endless  gardens,  neither  surrounded  by  ditcb^s,  divided  by  fences, 
nor  protected  by  walls.  They  behave  liouonibly  toward  one  another, 
Avitl)out  laws,  without  books,  without  jiidi^es.  They  consider  him 
WK'ked  who  takes  delight  in  harming  another.  This  aversion  of  the 
good  to  the  bad  seems  to  be  all  their  l(!gislatiou."  Their  religion 
also  was  but  the  sentiment  of  their  own  inferiority,  and  of  gratitude 
and  love  for  the  invisible  Being  who  had  granted  fheni  life  and  hap- 
piness. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  state  of  these  happy  races  when  the 
Europeans  first  discovered  them  and  brought  them  the  spirit  of  the 
Old  "World,  and  the  condition  into  which  these  unfortunate  Indians 
fell  a  few  years  after  this  visit  from  those  who  ussu;med  to  civilize 
Ihem  !  What  a  mystery  of  Providence  was  this  unexpected  arrival 
of  Columbus  in  a  new  world,  to  which  he  thought  he  'vas  bringing 
liberty  and  life,  but  in  which,  without  knowing  it,  he  was  sowing 
tyranny  and  death  ! 

As  Columbus  was  exploring  the  bays  and  havens  of  tho  island,  the 
pilot  ran  the  vessel  aground  while  the  admiral  was  asVep.  The 
ship,  threatened  with  instant  destruction  by  the  heavy  breaVers,  was 
abandoned  by  the  pilot  and  part  of  the  crew,  who,  under  prelsuce  of 
taking  an  anchor  ashore,  pulled  to  the  other  vessel,  thinking  Colum- 
bus doomed  to  inevitable  death.  The  admiral's  energy  again  .■^aved, 
not  the  ship,  but  the  lives  of  his  companions.  He  faced  tlic  breskers 
as  long  as  a  plank  held,  and  having  placed  his  men  on  a  raft,  he 
landed  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner  on  the  same  shore  that  he  had  just 
visited  as  a  conqueror,  lie  was  soon  joined  by  the  only  vessel  he 
liad  remaining,  flis  shipwreck  and  his  misfortunes  did  not  cool  tho 
hospitality  of  the  cacique  whose  guest  he  had  been  some  days  prev.'- 
ously.  This  cacique,  named  Guacanagari,  the  first  friend  and  after- 
ward the  first  victim  of  these  strangers,  shed  tears  of  compassion  ovci* 
Columbus's  disaster.  He  offered  his  house,  his  provisions,  and 
assistance  of  every  kind  to  the  Spaniards.  The  riches  of  the  Euro- 
peans, rescued  from  the  waves  and  spread  out  upon  the  beach,  were 
preserved,  as  if  sacred,  from  all  pillage,  and  even  from  troublesome 
curiosity.  These  men,  who  knew  no  property  as  between  each  other, 
seemed  to  recognize  and  respect  it  in  their  unfortunate  guests. 
Columbus,  in  his  letters  to  the  king  and  queen,  is  louil  in  his  praise 
of  the  easy  generosity  of  this  race.  'There  is  nowhere  in  the  uni- 
verse," he  exclaims,  "a  better  nation  or  a  better  country.  They 
love  their  neighbors  as  themselves  ;  their  language  is  always  soft  and 
gracious,  and  the  .smile  of  kindness  is  ever  on  their  lips.  They  are 
njiked,  it  is  true,  but  veiled  by  modesty  and  frankness." 

Columbus,  having  established  with  the  3'ounger  cacique  relations 
of  the  closest  and  most  confiding  intimacy,  was  presented  by  him 
with  some  gold  ornaments.  At  the  sight  of  gold,  the  countenances  of 
the  Europeans  suddeidy  expressed  such  passionate  avidity  and  fierce 
desire,  that  the  cacique  and  his  subjects  instinctively  took  alarm,  as 
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if  their  new  friends  bad,  on  the  instant,  fhangcd  tlieir  nature  and 
disposition  toward  them.  It  was  hut  too  true.  The  couipanions  of 
Columbus  were  only  covetinj^  the  fancied  riches  of  tlie  East,  while  he 
himself  \Ta3  seeking  the  mysterious  remnant  of  theworlil.  The  sight 
of  gold  had  lecalled  their  avarice  ;  their  faces  had  become  stern  and 
savage  as  their  thoughts.  The  cacique,  being  informed  that  this 
■metal  was  the  god  of  the  Europeans,  explained  to  them,  by  pointing 
to  the  mountains  beyond  the  range  they  saw,  the  situation  of  a  coun- 
I  try  from  which  he  received  this  gold  in  abundance.  Columbus  no 
longer  doubted  that  he  had  reached  the  source  of  Solomon's  wealth, 
and,  preparing  everything  for  his  speedy  return  to  Europe,  in  order 
to  announce  his  triumph,  he  built  a  fort  in  the  cacique's  village,  to 
alford  security  to  a  paity  whom  he  left  behind.  He  selected  from 
his  officers  and  seamen  forty  men,  whom  he  placed  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Pedro  de  Arana.  ile  instructed  them  to  collect  information 
about  the  gold  region,  and  to  keep  up  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
the  Indians  for  the  Spaniards.  He  then  set  out  on  his  return  t,:> 
Europe,  loaded  with  tlie  gifts  of  the  caeicjue,  and  bringing  away  all 
the  ornaments  and  crowns  of  pure  gold  that  ho  had  been  able  to  pro- 
C'lre  during  his  stay  from  the  natives,  either  by  gift  or  exchange. 

While  C;)asting  round  the  island,  he  met  his  faithless  companion, 
Alonzf)  Pinzon.  Under  pretence  of  having  lost  sight  of  the  admiral, 
Piazou  had  taken  a  separate  course.  Concealed  in  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
island,  he  had  landed,  and  instead  of  imitating  the  mildness  and 
gentle  p'jlicy  of  Columbus,  had  marked  his  first  steps  with  blood. 
'JMie  admiral  having  found  his  lieutenant,  appeared  satisfied  with  his 
excuses,  and  willing  to  attribute  his  desertion  to  the  night.  He 
ordered  Piuzun  to  follow  him  to  Europe  with  his  vessel.  They  set 
sail  together,  impatient  to  announce  to  Spain  the  news  of  their  won- 
derful navigation.  But  the  ocean  on  wliich  the  trade-winds  had 
■wafted  tliem  gently  from  wave  to  wave  toward  the  shores  of 
America,  seeme  1  with  adverse  winds  and  waters  to  drive  them  reso- 
hitely  l)ack  from  the  land  to  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  return. 
Columbus  al  )ne,  Ihr.ni^^h  his  knowledge  of  navigation  and  his  reck- 
oning, tlie  secret  of  wliich  he  concealed  from  his  |)ilots,  knew  the 
course  and  the  true  distances.  His  companions  thought  they  were 
still  thousands  of  miles  from  Europe,  while  he  was  already  aware  of 
being  near  ilie  A/.orr's.  He  .soon  perceived  (hem.  Tremendous 
8(jualls  of  wind — cloud  heaped  on  cloud— and  lightning  such  as  he 
had  never  before;  seen  flash  across  the  heavens  and  disappear  in  the 
Hea— liuire  .•mrl  foaming  waves  driving  his  vessels  helplessly  about 
without  aid  fiom  lielm  or  sails,  seemed  alternately  to  open  and  clnss 
the  gates  of  death  to  him  and  his  companions  even  on  the  very 
threshold  of  their  country.  Tin;  signals  which  the  two  vessels  made 
reci|)nwallv  at  night  disappeared.  Each,  while  driving  before  the 
unceasing  te-tiipeHl,  between  the  A/ores  and  the  Spanisli  cotist,  be- 
lieved the  other  lost.     Columbus,  who  did  not  doubt  that  the  Piutu 
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with  Pinzon  was  buried  l)oiie!Uli  Ihc  waves,  and  whose  own  torn  sails 
and  dania.u'L'd  rudder  would  no  lon,!j;er  steer  his  bark,  expected  every 
instant  to  lounder  beneath  one  of  tlieso  mounlair  ,  of  water  lliat  ho 
labored  up,  to  be  .'avcpt  down  again  from  their  t'oamini^  ci'csts.  lie 
had  risked  Iiis  life  freely,  but  he  eoidd  not  i)ear  to  sacrilicc  his  glorj'. 
I'o  feel  that  the  discovery,  which  he  was  brin2;in.t!:  tt)  the  Old  World, 
was  to  be  buried  for  ages  with  him  even  when  so  near  his  port, 
seemed  sueii  a  cruci  sport  of  Providence  that  he  could  not  make 
even  his  piety  bend  to  it.  His  soul  revolted  against  this  slight  of 
fortune.  To  die  when  he  liad  but  touched  with  his  foot  the  soil  of 
Europe,  and  after  having  placed  his  secret  and  his  treasure  upon  tlie 
records  of  his  country,  was  a  destiny  that  he  could  joyfully  accept  ; 
but  to  allow  a  second  world  to  perish  (so  to  speak)  with  him,  and  to 
cany  to  tlie  grave  Ihe  solution,  at  last  found,  of  the  earth's  problem, 
which  his  brother  xneu  might  perhaps  be  seeking  for  as  many  ages  as 
they  had  ahead}''  been  vvithout  it,  was  a  thousand  deaths  in  one.  In 
his  vows  to  all  the  shrines  of  Spain,  he  only  asked  of  God  that  he 
might  carry  to  the  shore,  even  with  his  wreck,  the  proof  of  his  return 
and  of  his  discovery.  Meanwhile  storm  followed  storm  ;  the  vessel 
became  water-logged,  and  the  savage  looks,  the  angry  murmurs,  or 
the  sullen  silence  of  his  companions  reproached  him  for  the  obsti- 
nacy winch  )iad  driven  or  persuaded  them  to  this  fatal  cruise.  They 
couisidered  this  continued  wrath  of  the  elements  as  the  vengeance  of 
ocean,  angry  that  the  boldness  of  man  should  have  penetrated  its 
mystery.  They  talked  of  throwing  him  into  the  sea,  in  order,  by  a 
grand  expiation,  to  still  the  waves. 

Columbus,  heedless  of  their  anger,  but  completely  taken  up  with 
the  fate  of  his  discover3\  wrote  upon  parchment  several  short  ac- 
counts <A  his  voyage,  and  closed  up  some  in  rolls  of  wax,  and  others 
in  cedar  cases,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that  perchance 
after  his  death  they  might  be  carried  upon  the  shore.  It  lias  been 
said  that  one  of  these  cases,  thus  thrown  to  the  winds  and  waves, 
drifted  about  for  three  centuries  and  a  half  upon  or  beneath  the  sea, 
and  that  not  very  long  since  a  sailor  from  a  European  vessel,  while 
getting  ballast  for  a  ship  on  the  African  coast,  opposite  Gibraltar, 
picked  up  a  petritied  cocoanut,  and  brought  it  to  his  captain  as  a 
meie  natural  curiosity.  The  captain,  on  opening  the  nut  to  see 
wlielhertlie  kernel  hud  resisted  the  action  of  time,  found  that  the 
lioliow  shell  concealed  a  i)archment  vt'hich  contained,  in  a  Gothic 
character,  deciphered  with  ditliculty  by  a  scholar  at  Gibraltar,  these 
words  :  "  We  cannot  survive  the  storm  one  day  longer.  We  are, 
between  Spain  and  the  newly  discovered  Eastern  Isles.  If  the  cara- 
vel founders,  may  some  one  pick  up  this  testimony  ! — CumsToruEU 

C'OIX'MliUS.  " 

'I'lie  ocean  kept  this  message  for  358  years,  and  did  not  give  it  to 
Euroi)e,  imtil  America — colonized,  flourishing,  and  free — already 
rivalled  the  old  continent.     A  freak  of  fortune,  to  teach  men  what 
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!nig"ht  have  remained  concealed  so  long,  if  Providence  had  not  for- 
bidden the  waves  to  drftwn,  in  Columbus,  its  great  announcer  ! 

The  next  day,  "  Land  ho  I"  was  cried.  It  was  the  Portuguese  isle 
of  St.  ^Iiry,  the  last  of  the  Azores.  Columbus  and  his  companions 
were  driven  from  it  l)y  the  jealous  persecution  of  the  Portuguese. 
Again  given  up  to  tlie  suffeiiugs  of  hunger  and  tempest  for  many 
long  da)'s,  it  was  not  until  the  4th  of  March  that  they  entered  the 
Tagus,  where  they  at  length  anchored  off  a  European  shore,  though 
of  a  rival  kingdom.  Columbus,  on  being  presented  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  relate!  liis  discoveries,  without  explaining  his  course,  lest 
this  prince  might  anticipate  the  fleets  of  Isabella.  The  nobles  of  the 
Court  of  John  the  Second  of  Portugal  advised  tliis  prince  to  have  the 
great  navig^ator  assassinated,  in  order  to  bury  with  him  his  secret,  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  the  Spanish  Crown  over  these  new  lands.  John 
■was  indignant  at  this  cowardly  advice.  Columbus  was  treated  with 
honor,  and  permitted  to  send  a  courier  to  his  sovereigns,  to  announce 
his  success,  and  his  approaching  return  by  sea  to  Palos.  lie  landt'd 
there  on  tlie  loth  of  March,  14'Jo,  at  sunrise,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
frantic  with  joy  and  pride,  wlaich  even  rushed  into  the  water  to  carry 
him  triumphantly  ashore.  lie  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
friend  and  protector,  the  poor  prior  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida, 
Juan  Perez,  who  alone  had  believed  in  him,  and  whom  a  new  hemi- 
sphere rewarded  for  his  faith.  Columbus  wall\cd  barefoot  at  the  head 
of  a  procession,  to  the  church  of  the  monastery,  to  return  thanks  for 
his  safety,  for  his  glory,  and  for  the  acquisilion  to  Spain.  TJie 
Avhole  population  followed  him  with  blessings  to  the  door  of  this 
humble  convent,  at  which  he  had  some  j'ears  before,  alone  with  his 
child,  and  on  foot,  craved  liospitality  as  a  beggar.  Never  has  any 
among  men  brouglit  to  his  country  or  posterity  such  a  confiuest 
since  the  creation  of  tlie  globe,  except  those  who  have  given  to  earth 
the  revelation  of  a  new  idea  ;  and  this  contjuest  of  Columbus  had 
until  then  cost  humanity  neither  a  crime,  a  single  life,  a  drop  of 
blood,  nor  a  tear.  The  most  delightful  days  of  his  existence  were 
those  which  he  passi-d  while  resting  from  liis  hopes  and  liis  glory  in 
the  monastery  of  La  Rabida,  in  the  arms  of  his  children,  and  in  the 
company  of  his  friend  and  host,  the  prior  of  the  convent. 

And  as  if  Heaven  had  thought  fit  to  crown  his  happiness  and  to 
avenge  him  on  the  envy  v.liich  was  pursuing  him,  Alonzc  Pinzon, 
the  commander  of  his  second  vessel,  brouglit  the  Pinta  next  day  mli; 
the  harbor  of  Palos,  where  he  hopeil  to  arrive  before  his  conunander, 
and  to  rob  him  of  the  lirst-fruits  of  his  triumph.  Rut  foiled  in  his  evil 
design,  and  fearing  lest  the  admiral  might  rei)ort  and  puni.sh  his  de- 
sertion, I'inzon  died  of  vexatiftn  and  disppointment  on  seeing  the 
vessel  of  Columbus  at  anchfir  in  the  pnrt.  i  'ohimlius  was  too  gen(;r- 
ous  to  rejoice,  much  more  to  have  punished  him  ;  and  tlu;  malico 
that  pursues  the  steps  of  the  great  seemed  to  expire  at  his  feet. 

Ferdiuan.l  and  Isabella,  having  been  informed  of  the  return  and 
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discoveries  of  their  admiral,  by  the  messenger  whom  he  had  dis- 
patched  from  Lisbon,  awaited  him  at  Barcelona  with  honor  and 
munificence  wortli.y  the  greatness  of  his  services.  The  Spanish  no- 
bility came  from  all  the  provinces  to  meet  him.  He  made  sv  triumphal 
entry,  as  a  prince  of  future  kingdoms.  Tlie  Indians  brought  over  by 
the  squadron,  as  a  liviug  proof  of  tiie  e.vistcnco  of  new  races  of  men 
in  these  newly  discovered  lands,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion, their  bodies  painted  with  divers  colors,  and  adorned  with  gold 
necklaces  and  pearls.  The  animals  and  birds,  the  unknown  plants,  and 
the  precious  stones  collected  on  those  shores,  were  exhibited  in  golden 
basins,  carried  on  the  heads  of  Moorish  or  Negro  slaves.  The  eager 
crowd  pressed  close  upon  them,  and  wondrous  tales  were  circulated 
around  the  officers  and  companions  of  Columbus.  The  admiral  him- 
self, moimted  on  a  richly  caparisoned  charger  presented  by  the  king, 
next  appeared,  accompaiiied  bj'' a  numerous  cavalcade  of  courtiers  and 
gentlemen.  All  eyes  were  directed  toward  the  man  inspired  b}'^  Heaven, 
who  tirst  had  dared  to  lift  the  veil  of  ocean.  People  sought  in  his  face 
for  a  visible  sign  of  his  mission,  and  thought  they  could  discern  one. 
The  beauty  of  his  features,  the  thoughtful  majesty  of  his  counte- 
nance, the  vigor  of  eternal  youth  joined  to  tin;  dignity  of  riper 
age,  the  combination  of  thought  with  action,  of  strength  with 
experience,  a  thorough  appreciation  of  his  worth,  combined  with 
piety  toward  God,  "who  had  chosen  him  from  among  others, 
and*  with  gratitude  toward  his  sovereigns,  who  awarded  him 
the  honor  which  he  brought  them  as  a  con((ueror,  made  Columbus 
then  appear  (as  those  relate  who  saw  him  enter  Barcelona)  like  a 
prophet,  or  a  hero  of  Holy  Writ  or  of  Grecian  story.  "  None  could 
compare  with  hmi,"  they  ^lay  ;  "  all  felt  him  to  be  the  greatest  or  the 
most  fortunate  of  men."  Ferdinand  and  Lsabella  received  him  on 
their  throne,  shaded  from  the  sun  by  a  golden  canopy.  They  rose  up 
before  him  as  though  he  had  been  an  inspired  messenger.  They  then 
made  him  sit  on  a  level  with  themselves,  and  listened  to  the  solemn 
and  circumstantial  account  of  his  voyages.  At  the  end  of  his  recital, 
which  habitual  eloquence  had  colored  with  his  exuberant  imagination, 
and  impregnated  with  his  fervid  enthusiasm,  the  king  and  queen, 
moved  even  to  tears,  fell  on  their  knees  and  repeated  the  Te  Beam,  a 
hymn  of  tha-jksgiving  for  the  greatest  conquest  that  the  Almighty 
had  ever  yet  vouchsafed  to  sovereigns. 

Couriers  were  instantly  dispatched,  to  carry  the  wondrous  news 
and  fame  of  Columbus  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  obscurity 
with  ft'hich  he  had  until  then  been  surrounded  changed  to  a  brilliant 
renown,  filling  the  earth  with  his  name.  Columbus  neither  suffered 
his  mind  to  be  elated  by  the  honor  decreed  to  his  name,  nor  his 
pride  to  be  humiliated  by  tlie  jealousy  which  ])egan  to  arise  of  his 
glory.  One  day,  when  lie  was  dining  at  the  tal)le  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  one  of  the  guests,  envious  of  the  honor  paid  to  the  wool- 
comber's  son,  asked  him  snecringly -whether  he  thought  no  one  eJtc 
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Tvould  have  discovered  the  new  hemisphere  if  he  had  not  been  born. 
Columbus  did  not  answer  the  question,  for  fear  of  saying  too  much 
or  too  little  of  himself  ;  but  he  took  an  egg  between  his  fingers,  and, 
addressing  the  wliole  company  present,  asked  them  if  they  could 
make  it  stand  upright.  None  could  manage  this.  Columbus  then 
crushed  the  egg  at'onc  end,  and  phicing  it  erect  on  the  broken  ex- 
tremity, showed  hiB  detractors  that,  if  there  were  no  merit  in  a  sim- 
ple idea,  yet  none  could  find  it  out  before  some  inventor  showed 
others  the  example  ;  tlms  rendering  to  God  the  honor  of  the  discovery, 
but  taking  to  himself  the  credit  of  being  the  first  by  whom  it  was 
made.  Tliis  apologue  has  since  become  the  answer  of  every  man 
whom  Providence  has  selected  to  point  out  a  way  for  his  fellows,  and 
to  tread  it  before  tiieni,  witliout,  however,  being  greater,  but  only 
more  inspired,  than  his  brethren. 

Honors,  titles,  and  territorial  rights  over  the  lands  of  which  he 
should  hereafter  complete  the  discovery  and  conquest,  became,  by 
formal  treaty  with  the  court,  the  reward  of  Columbus.  Hj  obtained 
the  viceroyalty  and  the  government,  with  one  fourth  of  the  riches 
and  produce  of  the  seas,  the  islands,  ami  the  contments  on  which  he 
should  plant  the  cross  of  the  Church  and  the  Hag  of  Spain.  The 
Archdeacon  of  Seville,  Fonseca,  received  tlie  title  of  Patriarch  of  the 
Indies,  and  was  charged  with  the  preparations  and  armaments  of  tlie 
new  expedition  which  Columbus  was  preparing  to  guide  to  new  con- 
quests. But,  from  that  day,  Fonseca  became  the  secret  rival  of  the 
great  navigator  ;  and,  as  it  lie  had  been  desirous  of  crushing  the 
genius  wliich  it  was  his  duly  to  second,  while  appearing  to  procure 
aid  for  Columbus,  was  really  raising  obstacles.  His  delays  and  false 
pretences  reduced  to  seventeen  sail  the  fleet  whicli  was  to  escort  the 
admiral  back  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  adventurous  disposition  of  tlie  Spaniards  of  that  day,  the  ardo? 
of  religious  proselytism,  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  collected  in  the.so 
veSfeels  a  great  number  of  priests,  gentlemen,  and  adventurers  ;  somn 
anxious  to  .spread  the  faith,  others"  desirous  of  winning  renown  and 
fortune  by  being  the  tirst  to  settle  in  these  new  countries  in  which 
their  imagination  revelled.  Workmen  of  all  trades,  laborers  from  all 
climates, "domestic  animals  of  all  races,  seeds,  plants,  vine-shoots, 
slips  of  fruit-trees,  sugar-canes,  and  specimens  of  all  the  arts  and 
tra<les  of  Europe,  were^emliarked  in  these  ships,  to  try  the  climate 
and  soil,  to  tempt  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  new  realms,  and  to  rob  them 
of  the  gold,  pearls,  pcrruincs,  and  spices  of  India,  in  return  for 
wortiiless  trilles  from  luirope.  It  wms  the  crusade  of  religion,  Avar, 
LDdustry,  glory,  ami  avifliiy  ;  for  some,  heaven  ;  for  others,  earth  ; 
for  all,  tlie  unknown  and  the  marvellous. 

Tiie  most  illustrious  of  the  comijaiiions  who  embarked  with  Colum- 
bus was  Alonzo  de  Ojcda,  formerly  a  page  of  Queen  Isabella,  and 
llie  handsoni(;st,  bravest,  and  most  adventurous  cavalier  of  her 
«;ourt.     His  miud  and  body  were  so  oveillowin-i  with  courage,  that 
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ho  carried  his  hardihood  to  the  verge  of  madness.  One  day  when 
Isabella  had  ascended  llie  lofty  tower  called  the  Giralda  of  Seville,  to 
enjoy  lis  wonderful  lieight,  and  look  down  fron\  iis  sumniit  on  ths 
streets  and  houses  of  the  town,  appearing  like  an  open  ant-heap  at 
her  feet,  he  sprung  on  to  a  narrow  beam  which  projected  over  the 
cornice,  and  balancing  himself  on  one  foot  at  the  end  of  it,  executed 
the  most  extraordinary  feats  of  boldness  and  activity  to  amuse  his 
sovereign,  witliout  being  in  the  least  alarmed  or  dizzy  at  the  fear  of 
imminent  death. 

^  On  the  25th  of  September,  1493,  the  fleet  left  the  Bay  of  Cadiz. 
Shouts  of  joy  from  the  shore  aceompanied  this  second  departure, 
which  seemed  destined  to  a  continued  triumph.  The  two  sons  of 
Columbus  accompanied  their  father  on  board  his  tlag-ship.  lie  gave 
theni  his  blessing  and  left  them  in  Spain,  that  at  least  the  better  half 
of  his  existence  might  remain  sheltered  from  the  perils  lie  was  going 
to  encounter.  His  squadron  consisted  of  three  large  ships,  and  four- 
teen caravellas.  The  lleet  discovered  on  the  2d  of  November  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  cruised  among  the  Caribbee  islands,  to 
which  he  gave  names  derived  from  his  pious  recollections  ;  and  soon 
afterward  making  the  point  of  llispaniola,  now  called  Ilayti, 
Columbus  set  sail  for  the  gulf  where  he  had  built  the  fort  in  which 
he  had  left  his  forty  companions.  Night  concealed  the  shore  from 
his  view,  when,  full  both  of  hope  and  of  anxiety,  he  cast  anchor  in 
the  roadstead.  He  did  not  wait  for  dawn  to  announce  his  arrival  to 
the  colony.  A  salute  from  his  guns  boomed  over  the  waves  to  ac- 
«iuaint  the  Spaniards  with  his  return  ;  but  the  cannon  of  the  fort  re- 
mained silent,  and  this  salute  to  the  New  World  was  only  answered 
by  the  echo  from  the  lonely  cliffs.  Next  morning,  with  daybreak, 
lie  discovered  the  beach  deserted,  the  fort  destroyed,  the  guns  half 
buried  under  its  ruins,  the  bones  of  the  Spaniards  bleaching  on  the 
shore,  and  the  village  of  the  caciques  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants. 
The  few  natives  who  appeared  in  the  distance,  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  seemed  afraid  to  come  near,  asif  they  were  withheld  Ijy  a  feel- 
ing of  remorse,  or  by  the  dreafl  of  revenge.  The  cacicpie,  more  con- 
fident in  his  innocence  and  in  the  justice  of  Columbus,  whom  he  had 
learned  to  esteem,  at  length  advanced,  and  related  the  crimes  of  the 
Spaniards  who  had  abused  the  hospitality  of  his  subjects  by  oppress- 
ing the  natives,  carrying  off  their  wives  and  daughters,  reducing 
their  hosts  to  slavery,  and,  at  length,  rousing  the  hatred  of  the  tribe. 
After  having  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  Indians  and  burned  their 
huts,  they  had  themselves  ))eeu  killed.  The  ruined  fort  covering 
their  bones  was  the  first  monument  of  the  contact  of  these  two' 
liuman  races,  one  of  which  was  bringing  slavery  and  destruction  on 
the  other.  Columbiis  wept  over  the  crimes  of  his  companions  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  cacique.  He  resolved  to  seek  another  place 
to  disembark  and  colonize  the  island. 
The  most  beautiful  among  the  young  Indian  girls  captured  from 
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the  neifhborlno-  isles,  and  kept  prisoners  in  the  ships,  named  Catalina, 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  cacique,  who  visited  Columbus  on 
board  his  ship.  A  plan  of  escape  was  arranged  between  the  cacique 
and  the  object  of  his  love,  by  signs  wliich  the  Europeans  did  not 
understand  The  night  that  Columbus  set  sail,  Catalina  and  her  com- 
panions foiling  the  watchfulness  of  their  guards,  sprang  into  the 
water  'They  swam,  pursued  in  ^'ain  by  tiie  boats  of  the  Lurooeans, 
toward  the  shore,  where  the  vouug  cacique  had  lighted  a  hre  to 
o-uidctiiem  The  lovers,  united  by  this  feat  of  skill  and  strength, 
took  shelter  in  the  forests,  and  concealed  themselves  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Europeans. 

Columbus  landed  again  on  virgin  sod,  at  some  distance  farther  on. 
and  founded  the  town  of  Isabella.     He  established  friendly  relations 
with  the  natives,  built,  cultivated,  and  governed  the  first  European 
colony  the  nucleus  of  so  many  others,  and  sent  around  detachments 
to  scour  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Hispaniola.     He  first  enticed, 
then  attracted,  and  finally  subjected,  by  mild  and  equitable  law.s,  the 
various  tribes  of  this  vast  island.     He  built  forts,  and  marked  out 
roads  toward  the  dillerent  parts  of  the  empire.     He  searched  for 
cold   which  he  discovered  to  be  less  abundant  than  he  expected  m 
the4  ref'ions   which  he  still  took  for  India  ;  but  he  only  found  the 
inexhaustible'  fertility  of  a  rich  land,  and  a  people  as  easy  to  govern 
as  to  subdue.     He  sent  back  the  greater  part  of  his  vessels  to  bpain. 
to  ask  his  sovereign  for  fresh  supplies  of  men,  animals,  tools,  plants, 
and  seeds,  required  bv  the  immensity  of  the  countries  which  he  was 
•roin"-  to  win  over  to  the  customs,  religion,  and  arts  of  Europe,     lint 
the  disafTected.  the  jealous,  and  the  envious  were  the  first  to  rush 
on  board  his  lleet,   to  raise  murmurs,   accusations,   and  calumnies 
against  him.     He  himself  remaiued  behind,  afflicted  with  the  gout 
sufferino-  cxcrueialimr  pain  ;   condemned  to  inactivity  of  body  and 
unceasin<r  mental  an.xiety,  and  harassed,  in  his  rising  colony,  by  the 
rivairies.'the  .seditions,  the  plots,  the  disgraceful  insubordmation,  and 
the  famine  of  his  companions.  .         ,     ,   ^  , 

Always  indulgent  and  noble-minded,  Columbus  triumphed,  tnrougli 
sheer  force  of  character,  over  the  turbulence  of  his  countrymen  and 
the  di.sobedience  of  liis  lieutenants,  and  was  satisfied  with  confining 
the  mutineers  on  board  the  vessels.  On  recovering  from  his  long  ill- 
ness lie  traversed  the  island  with  a  picked  body  of  men,  seeking  in 
vain' for  the  gold  mines  of  Solomon,  but  studying  the  natural  history 
•and  peciiliarili(!s  of  the  soil,  and  spreading,  throughout  his  journey, 
respect  and  affection  for  his  ir.iine. 

He  found  on  his  return  to  the  colony,  the  same  disorder,  mutiny, 
nnd  vice.  The  Spaniards  made  a  bail  use  of  the  superstition  and  1  ear 
with  whidi  they  and  iheir  Horses  inspired  the  natives.  The  ln(lian.< 
took  them  for  monstrous  beings— horse  and  rider  forming  but  ono 
creature— striking  down,  (^rushing,  and  blasting  with  fire  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Europeans.      By  the  "ifluence  of  this  dread,  they  sub- 
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tlued,  enslftvcd,  viol;ilod,  abused,  and  tortured  this  genlle  and  obedi- 
cut  race.  Columbus  again  interfered  to  punish  the  tyranny  of  liis 
oompanions.  lie  desired  to  bring  the  huliun  tribes  the  religion  and 
arts  of  Europe,  uot  its  yoke,  its  viees,  and  i(s  sins.  After  re  eslahiish- 
ing  some  sort  of  order,  he  embarlved  to  visit  lh(!  scarcely  discovered 
island  of  Cuba.  He  reached  it,  and  sailed  for  a  long  time  past  its 
shores,  without  discovering  the  extremity  of  the  laud,  which  he  took 
for  a  continent.  He  sailed  from  thence  toward  Jamaica,  another 
island  of  immense  extent,  whose  mountain  peaks  he  saw  among  the 
clouds.  Theu,  crossing  an  archipelago,  which  he  called  the  Garden 
of  the  Queen,  from  the  richness  and  sweet  perfume  of  the  vegetation 
nn  Its  isles,  he  returned  to  Cuba,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  rela- 
tions with  the  natives.  The  Indians  looked  on  with  respect  at  the 
ceremonies  of  Christian  worship  which  the  Spaniards  cekbrated  in  a 
recess  among  palm-trees  by  the  shore.  One  of  their  old  men  came 
up  to  Columbus,  after  the  ceremony,  and  said,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
"  What  thou  hast  done  is  wel],  for  it  appears  to  be  thy  worship  of 
the  universal  God.  Tl)ey  say  that  thou  comest  to  these  lands  with 
great  might  and  power  beyond  all  resistance.  If  that  be  so,  hear 
from  me  what  our  ancestors  have  told  our  fathers,  who  have  repeated 
it  to  ourselves.  When  tho  souls  of  men  are  separated  by  the  divine 
will  from  their  bodies,  they  go,  some  to  a  country  without  sun  and 
without  trees,  others  to  a  region  of  beauty  and  delight,  according  as 
they  have  acted  ill  or  well  here  below,  by  doing  evil  or  good  to  their 
fellows.  If,  therefore,  thou  art  to  die  like  us.  Lave  a  care  to  do  no 
wrong  to  those  who  have  never  injured  thee." 

This  discourse  of  the  old  Indian',  related  by  Las  Casas,  showed  that 
they  had  a  religion  rivalling  Christianity  in  the  simplicity  of  its  pre- 
cepts and  purity  of  its  morality— either  a  mysterious  emanation  of 
primitive  nature  untarnished  by  depravity  and  vice,  or  the  tradition 
of  an  ancient  civilization  long  since  worn  out  and  exhausted. 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  voyage  of  discovery,  Columbus  re- 
turned in  a  dying  state  to  Ilispaniola.  His  fatigue  and  anxiety,  added  to 
suffering  and  to  the  approach  of  age,  unfelt  by  his  mind,  but  weigh- 
ing upon  liis  body,  for  a  time  triumiihed  over  his  genius.  His  sailors 
brought  him  back  to  Isabella  insensible  and  exhausted.  But  Provi- 
dence, which  had  never  abandoned  him,  watched  over  him  during 
the  abeyance  of  his  faculties.  On  recovering  from  his  long  uncon- 
feciousncfs,  he  found  his  beloved  brother,  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
sitting  by  his  I)e(]side.  He  had  come  from  Europe  to  Ilispaniola,  aa 
though  he  had  felt  a  presentiment  of  liis  brother's  danger  and  need. 
Bartholomew  Avas  endowed  with  the  strength  of  ihe  family,  as  Diego 
had  the  gentleness,  and  Christopher  the  genius.  The  vigor  of  hia 
body  equalled  the  energy  of  his  mind.  Of  athletic  frame  andiron 
nerve,  with  robust  liealth,  a  commanding  aspect,  and  a  powerful 
voice,  that  could  lie  heard  above  wind  and  waves  ;  a  sailor  from  hia 
youth,  a  soldier  and  an  adventurer  all  Lis  life  ;  gifted  by  nature  and 
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by  habit  -with  the  bolduoss  that  secures  obedience,  and  tlie  integrity 
•which  insures  submission  ;  ns  fit  for  command  as  for  contest  ;  he 
was  the  very  man  whom  C'oluraljus  most  wanted  in  the  dangerous 
extremity  to  whicli  anarchy  had  reduced  liis  kingdom  ;  and  more 
than  all  this  he  was  a  brother  imbued  witli  as  mucli  respect  as  at- 
tachment for  the  head  and  honor  of  his  house.  His  near  relationship 
made  Columbus  certain  of  the  fidelity  of  his  lieutenant.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  brothers  to  each  other  was  the  pledge  of  confidence  on 
one  side  and  submission  on  the  other.  Columbus,  during  the  long 
months  throughout  which  exhausted  nature  compelled  himself  to  in- 
action and  rest,  cave  up  the  government  and  authority  to  him,  under 
the  title  of  Adelantado,  or  superintendent  and  vice-governor  of  tho 
lands  under  his  rule.  Bartholomew,  a  severer  administrator  than 
Christopher,  commanded  more  respect,  but  raised  more  opposition 
than  his  brother.  .  , 

The  rashness  and  treachery  of  the  young  Spanish  warrior,  O^da, 
raised  a  war  of  despair  between  the  Indians  and  the  colony.  Ihat 
intrepid  adventurer,  having  advanced  with  some  horsemen  into  the 
most  distant  and  independent  portions  of  the  island;  persuaded  one 
of  the  caciques  to  return  with  him  to  Isabella,  with  a  great  uuuiber 
of  Indians  to  see  the  grandeur  and  wealth  of  the  Europeans.  Ihe 
cacioue  was  induced  to  follow  him.  After  some  days'  march,  -wheu 
ihey  halted  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  Ojeda,  practising  on  the  simplicity 
of  the  Indian  chief,  showed  him  a  pair  of  handcuffs  of  polished  steel, 
whos"  brilliancy  dazzled  him.  Ojeda  told  him  that  these  irons  were 
bracelets,  which  the  kings  of  Europe  wore  on  grand  days  when  they 
met  their  subjects.  His  ho.st  was  induced  to  wear  them,  and  to  ride 
on  horseback  like  a  Spaniard,  that  his  subjects  might  see  him  in  this 
pretended  dress  of  the  .sovereigns  of  the  Old  World.  Ihe  caciquo 
had  scarcely  put  on  the  handcuffs,  and  mounted  behmd  the  cunning 
Ojeda  when  the  Spanish  horsemen  galloped  off  with  their  prisoner, 
crossed  the  i.siand,  and  l)rought  him  in  ciiains  to  the  colony,  where 
they  kept  him  in  the  irons  which  his  childish  vanity  had  induced  hira 

to  put  on.  .  ,  •  cA       t 

A  vast  insurrection  rou.sed  the  Indians  against  this  perfidy  ol 
strangers,  whom  they  had  at  first  considered  as  guests,  friends,  bene- 
factors, and  gods.  This  insurrection  brought  down  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  Spaniards.  They  reduced  the  Indians  to  a  state  ot 
slavery,  and  .sent  four  vessels  to  Spain,  loiided  witli  these  victims  ot 
their  avarice,  to  make  an  infamous  trallic  in  human  cattle  ;  tluis^ 
making  up,  by  tin-  price  of  slaves,  for  tlie  gold  which  they  e.\pected 
to  pick  up  like  dust,  in  countries  where  they  found  nothing  but 
blood,  the  war  degenerated  into  a  man-hunt.  Dogs  Ijn.ught  from 
Europe,  and  trained  to  this  chase  in  the  forests,  tracking  down, 
tlirottling,  and  worrying  the  natives,  assisted  the  Spaniards  in  this 
inhuman  devastation  of  the  country. 

Columbus,  at  length  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  on  rc-assummg 
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the  reins  of  covemment.  was  himself  drawn  into  llic  vrjirs  which  had 
broken  out  durins^  his  illness.  He  became  a  warrior  and  then  a 
neaoemakcr.  after  his  sailor's  life.  Regained  some  decisive  battles 
over  the  Indians,  obliged  them  to  submit  to  the  yoke  which  gentle- 
ness and  nolicy  made  easy,  and  merely  subjected  them  to  a  small 
tribute  of  gold  and  the  fruits  of  their  country,  rather  as  a  token  of 
alliance  tlum  of  slavery.  The  island  again  flourished  under  his 
moderation  ;  but  the  unhappy  and  confiding  cacique.  Guacanagari 
who  had  been  the  first  to  receive  the  strangers,  ashamed  and  vexed 
even  to  despair  at  having  been  the  involuntary  accomplice  ot  his 
countrv's  ruin,  fled  into  the  innaccessil.le  mountains  of  the  interior 
anddied  there  a  freeman,  rather  than  live  a  slave  under  the  laws  ot 
those  who  had  taken  a  sliameful  advantage  of  his  kindness       _ 

Durino-  the  sickness  of  Columbus  and  the  troubles  in  the  island, 
his  enemies  at  court  had  injured  him  in  the  favor  of  lerdinand. 
Isabella  more  firm  in  her  admiration  of  this  great  man,  tried  in  vain 
to  interpose  her  protection.  The  court  sent  to  Ilispaniola  a  magis- 
trate invested  with  secret  powers,  authorizing  him  to  take  intorma- 
tions  concerning  alleged  crimes  of  the  viceroy,  and  to  dispossess  him 
of  his  authority  and  send  him  back  to  Europe,  if  the  accusations 
were  confirmed.  This  partial  judge,  named  Aguado  arrived  at  IIis- 
paniola,  while  the  viceroy  was  at  the  head  ot  the  troops  an  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  employed  in  pacifying  and  managing  the  coun- 
trv  Forgetting  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  Columbus,  as  the  first 
cau'^e  of  his  wealth,  Aguado,  even  before  collecting  information, 
declared  Columbus  guilty,  and  provisionally  deprived  him  of  his 
sovereign  authority.  Surrounded  and  applauded  on  landing  by  he 
malcontents  of  the  colony,  he  ordered  Columbus  to  come  to  Isabella, 
Se  Spanish  capital,  and  to  acknowledge  his  authority  Columbus, 
BurroSnded  by  his  friends  and  his  devoted  soldiery,  might  easily  have 
refused  obedience  to  the  insolent  commands  of  a  subordinate.  He 
however  bowed  before  the  mere  name  of  his  sovereign  went  unarmed 
to  Aguado,  ami  giving  up  all  his  authority,  allowed  him  o  carry  on 
the  infamous  trial  to  which  his  calumniators  had  subjected  him. 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  his  fortune  was  thus  waning  before 
pefsecution,  it  bestowed  on  him  the  favor  of  all  others  the  most  suro 
?o  reconcile  him  with  the  court.  One  of  his  young  officers,  named 
Miguel  Dias,  having  killed  one  of  his  companions  in  a  duel  fled 
awiy  for  fear  of  chaslisement,  into  one  of  the  back  parts  of  the 
island.  The  tribe  that  inhabited  that  district  wa^  governed  by  the  wid- 
ow of  a  cacique,  a  young  Indian  of  great  beauty.  She  l^'-'came  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  Spanish  fugitive,  and  married  him.  But  Dias, 
thou-h  loved  and  presented  with  a  crown  by  the  object  of  h  s  atlec- 
tion  could  not  forget  his  country,  or  conceal  the  sadness  which  his 
exile  threw  over  him.  His  wife,  questioning  him  as  to  the  cause  ot 
his  melancholy,  was  informed  that  gold  was  the  passion  of  tho 
Spaniards  and  that  they  would  come  and  live  with  him  in  that  coun- 
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try  if  they  could  hope  to  find  the  precious  metal.  The  young  Indian, 
overjoyed  at  having  the  moans  of  retaining  the  man  she  loved,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  existence  of  inexhaustible  niiues  hi;ldea 
amouo-  the  mountains.  Having  learned  thissecict,  and  being  cerlaiu 
that  ifwould  procure  his  pardon,  Dias  hastened  to  inform  Columbus 
of  the  discovery  of  this  treasure.  The  broHier  of  the  viceroy,  Bar- 
tholomew went  off  with  Dias  and  an  armed  escort  to  verify  the  dis- 
covery in  a  few  days  they  reached  a  valley  in  which  a  stream 
rolled  down  2;old-dust  among  its  sand,  and  where  the  rocks  m  the 
bed  of  the  river  were  covered  with  shining  particles  of  the  metal. 
Columbus  established  a  fort  in  the  neighborhood,  worked  and  en- 
larged mines  opened  long  before,  and  collected  immense  wealth  for 
his  soverei'ms,  becommg  more  and  more  convinced  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  fabulous  laud  of  Ophir.  Dias,  grateful  and  true  t^)  the 
voun<^  Indian  to  whom  he  owed  his  pardon,  his  fortune,  and  his  hap- 
piness, had  his  marriage  with  her  blessed  by  the  priests  of  his  own 
faith,  and  governed  her  tribe  in  peace. 

After  this  discovery  Columbus  yielded  without  hesitation  to  the 
orders  of  Acuado,  and  embarked  with  his  judge  for  Spain.  He 
arrived,  after  a  voyage  of  eight  months,  more  like  a  criminal  led  to 
execution  than  a  c^juquerur  returning  with  trophies.  Calumny, 
incredulity,  and  reproach  met  him  at  Cadiz.  Spain,  which  expected 
wonders,  saw  nothing  come  back  from  the  land  of  its  dreams  but 
broken  adventurers,  accusers,  and  naked  slaves.  The  unfortunate 
cacique,  still  conlined  in  the  fetters  of  Ojeda,  and  taken  over  as  a 
living  trophy  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  died  at  sea,  cursing  his 
confidence  in  the  Europeans  and  their  treacdiery. 

Columbus,  adapting  his  dress  to  the  sadness  and  misery  of  his  situ- 
ation, went  to  Burt^os,  where  the  court  then  was,  in  a  Franciscan's 
dressi  with  nothing'over  it  but  a  cord  for  a  girdle  ;  his  head  bowed 
down  with  years,  care,  and  affliction  ;  white-haired  and  l)arefooted. 
He  representcil  Genius  kneeling  to  Glory  for  pardon.  Isabella  alonti 
received  him  with  kind  compassion,  and  persisted  in  giving  credit  to 
his  virtue  and  his  services.  Tliis  constant  though  secret  favor  of  the 
(liieeu  sustained  the  admiral  against  the  detractions  and  calumnies 
of  the  court,  lie  proposed  new  voyages  an<l  vaster  discovevirs. 
They  con.sented  to  trust  him  with  more  vessels,  but  they  made  him 
waste,  by  systematic  ilelays,  the  few  years  for  which  his  aiK-anced 
age  left  him  strength.  The  pious  I.sabella,  whih;  granting  Columbus 
fresh  lilies  and  powers,  stipulated,  on  beiialf  of  the  Indians,  for  con- 
ditions of  lii)erty  anrl  bumanity  far  in  advance  of  the;  ideas  of  her 
time.  The  instinct  of  a  woman's  heart  condemned  that  slavery 
wliich  rclii-'ion  and  phiiosopliy  (;ould  not  abolish  until  four  hundred 
ycrara  later.  At  length  Columbus  was  acfjuitted,  and  again  allowed 
to  embark  and  set  sail  for  his  new  country  ;  but  hatred  and  envy  fol- 
lowed him  even  on  board  the  vessel  (m  which  In^  hoisted  his  (lag  as 
Admiral  of  the  Ocean.     Breviesca,  the  trcasuror  of  the  patriarch  oi 
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Iho  Indies,  and  Fonscca,  llie  enemy  of  Columbus,  outrageously 
abused  ! lie  admiral  just  as  lie  was  heaving  anchor.  Columbus,  wiio 
uniil  then  had  been  restrained  by  his  >)\vu  strength  of  eliaracter,  his 
patience,  and  his  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  his  mission,  now,  for 
the  tirst  time,  gave  vent  to  his  wrath.  At  this  lust  insult  of  his  ene- 
mies lie  at  length  gave  way  to  human  passion,  and  striking  with  all 
^Ihe  vigor  of  Lis  spirit  and  all  the  strength  of  his  arm,  redoubled  by 
anger,'^at  b'R  vile  persecutor,  he  felled  him  to  the  deck,  and  trampled 
hiiu  uniler  foot  in  his  scorn.  Such  was  the  farewell  to  the  jealousy 
of  Europe  of  him  who  seemed  too  great  or  too  fortunate  for  a  mor- 
tal. Th)')  sudden  vengeance  of  tiie  atlniiral  raised  a  new  cause  of 
hatred  >«  the  heart  of  Fonseca,  and  gave  his  enemies  a  new  point  of 
attack.  The  wind  wiiich  sprung  up  carried  him  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  io'jults,  and  out  of  sight  of  tlie  shore,  of  his  country. 

In  diis  voyage  he  changed  his  course,  and  reached  the  island  of 
Tririidad,  wliicL  he  named.  lie  rounded  this  island,  and  coasted  the 
trv.e  shore  of  the  American  continent,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
T'dc  freshness  of  the  sea- water  which  he  tasted  in  this  neighborhood 
f  ught  to  have  convinced  him  that  a  river  which  poured  a  sufficient 
'  (ood  upon  the  ocean  to  freshen  its  waves  could  only  come  from  the 
)osom  of  a  continent.  Heland(;d,  however,  on  this  coast  without  sus- 
jecting  that  it  was  the  shore  of  the  unknown  Avorld.  lie  found  it 
leserlcd  and  silent  as  a  land  waiting  for  inhabitants.  A  distant 
;olumn  of  smoke  rising  over  its  vast  forests,  an  abandoned  hut,  and 
■i'lme  traces  of  bare  feet  on  the  sand,  were  all  that  he  beheld  of 
iVmerica.  He  did  but  plant  his  footstep  there,  and  pass  a  single  night 
jmli-r  the  sail  wJiich  .served  him  for  a  tent  ;  but  even  this  short  land- 
uig  ougiit  to  have  been  sufficient  to  bequeath  his  name  to  the  new 
hemisphere. 

lie  quitted  the  Gulf  of  Parla,  and  after  a  laborious  survey  of  these 
Seas,  i-evisited  the  coasts  of  Hispaniola.  His  afflictions  of  mind  and 
body,  his  long  delay  in  Spain,  the  ingratitude  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, the  coldness  of  Ferdinand,  the  hatred  of  his  ministers,  his  want 
of  sleep  during  his  voyages,  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  had  affected 
iiim  more  than  fatigue.  Ilis  eyes  were  inllamed  from  want  of  rest 
and  from  gazing  upon  maps  and  stars  ;  his  limbs,  stiffened  and 
achin-r  with  the  gout,  could  scarcely  support  him.  His  mind  alone 
was  vigorous  ;  and  his  genius,  piercing  into  the  future,  carried  him 
in  thought  beyond  liis  sufferings  and  beyond  his  time.  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  his  brotlier,  who  had  continued  to  govern  the  colony  dur- 
ing his  absence,  was  again  his  consolation  and  succor.  He  came  to 
ineet  the  admiral  as  soon  as  his  .scouts  signalled  a  sail  in  sight. 

Bartholomew  related  to  his  brother  the  vicissitudes  of  the  colony  dur- 
ing his  ai)sence.  He  had  scarcely  linished  the  exploration  and  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country,  when  the  disorders  of  the  Spaniards  ana  the 
conspiracies  of  his  own  licutenanis  undid  the  clfects  of  his  wisdom 
and  energy.     A  sijperinlendeut  of  the  colony,  named  Roldan,  popu- 
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lar  and  c"nuinsr.  sot  logetlier  a  party  among  the-  sa.lors  and  adven- 
tiirer^  the  refuse  of  Spain,  thrown  off  by  tlie  mother  country  upon  the 
colony  He  established  himself  with  them  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
San  Domin"-o  and  leagued  aarainst  Bartholomew,  with  the  caciques 
of  the  nei'diborins;  tribes.  He  built  or  captured  forts,  m  which  he 
defied  the°  authority  of  his  legitimate  chief.  The  Indians,  seeing 
these  divisions  araoug  their  tyrants,  took  advantage  of  them  t;)  rise 
in  insurrection,  and  to  refuse  the  tribute.  The  new  settlement  was 
in  complete  anarchy.  The  heroism  of  Bartholomew  alone  retained 
some  fragments  of  power  in  his  hands.  Ojeda  freighted  vessels  on 
his  own  account  for  Spain  ;  he  cruised  ami  made  a  descent  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  island,  and  leagued  himself  with  Ro  dan.  i  hen 
Roldan  betrayed  Ojeda,  and  ranged  himself  again  under  the  authority 
of  the  o-overnor.  During  these  disturbances  of  the  colony,  a  young 
Spaniard  of  remarkableljeauty,  Don  Fernando  de  Guerara,  won  the 
love  of  the  dau'-'hter  of  Anacoana,  the  widow  of  the  cacique  whom 
Oieda  had  .sent  lo  Spain,  but  who  died  on  the  voyage.  Anacoana 
herself  was  still  youmr,  and  ce!el)rated  among  the  tribes  ot  the 
island  for  her  incomparable  beauty,  her  natural  genius,  and  her  poet- 
ical talent  which  made  her  the  adored  Sibyl  of  her  countrymen 
Notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  her  husband,  she  entertained 
a  great  admiration  and  an  unconquerable  predilection  for  the 
Spaniards  The  numerous  tribes  which  she  and  her  brother  gov- 
erned afforded  a  safe  asvlum  to  these  strangers.  She  extended  to 
them  hospitality,  money,  and  protection  in  their  disgrace.  Her  suli- 
jects,  more  civilized  than  the  other  Indian  tribes,  hved  m  peace,  rich 
and  happy  under  her  government.  .,,,.,  i 

Roldan,  who  ruled  over  that  part  of  the  island  which  was  under 
the  beautiful  Anacoana,  became  jealous  of  the  sojourn  and  influence 
of  Fernando  de  Guerara  at  the  court  of  this  princess.  He  forbade 
him  to  marry  her  daughter,  and  ordered  him  to  embark.  Fernando, 
inlluenced  bv  love,  refused  to  obey,  and  conspired  against  Roldati, 
but  wa.s  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  Roldan's  soldiery  in  the 
liou.ee  of  Anacoana,  and  sent  to  Isabella  to  be  tried.  An  expedition 
left  the  capital  of  the  colony  undc^r  i)retence  of  surveying  the  island, 
and  was  received  with  great  kindness  in  Anacoana's  capital.  Thb 
perfidious  chief  of  thi.s  expedition,  abusing  tlie  confidence  and  hos- 
pitality of  tliis  ([\m:n,  iiail  induced  her  to  invite  thirty  caciques  from 
tlie  south  of  the  island  to  see  the  festivities  she  was  preparing  for  tho 
Spaniards.  Tlie  Spaniards,  during  the  dances  and  feasts  that  they 
Bllended  arranged  to  fire  the  house,  and  kill  tluiir  generous  hostess, 
Willi  lier' family,  her  guests,  and  her  people.  They  i)ersuadeil  Ana- 
coana, tier  daughter,  and  the  lliirty  caciiiues,  to  sc(;  Iroin  their  l)al- 
cony  the  evohilions  of  tlu-ir  horse,  and  asliam  ligiit  among  liie  cav- 
fciiers  of  their  escort.  Tlie  cavahw  suddenly  fell  upon  the  unarmecl 
populace  that  curiosity  had  coUec-tcd  in  the  .square  ;  tliey  salired 
Ihem   and  rode  them  down  under  the  horse*'  feet ;  then,  throwing  a 
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bod}'  (rf  infantry  round  llie  pulacc,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
queen  and  lier  guests,  they  tired  the  buildintr,  still  containing  the  re- 
mains of  the  feast  at  which  they  had  themselves  been  seated;  and 
belield,  with  a  cruelty  only  equalled  by  their  injrratitude,  the  beauti- 
ful and  unhappy  Anacoana,  forced  back  into  her  palace,  expire 
ajiiong  the  llames,  imprecating  upon  her  murderers  the  vengeance 
of  her  gods. 

This  crime  against  hospitality,  innocence,  royalty,  beauty,  and 
genius,  of  which  Anacoana  was  the  tyj>e  among  the  Indians,  threw 
llie  island  into  a  horror  and  commotion,  which  Columbus,  with  all 
his  policy  and  all  his  virtue,  was  for  a  long  wlnle  unable  to  subdue. 
The  llames  of  the  palace,  and  the  blood  of  this  ([ueen,  whose  dazzling 
beauty  and  national  poetry  tilled  Jier  people  with  affection  and  en- 
thusiasm, roused  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressors  :  the  island 
became  a  field  of  carnage,  a  prisoii",  and  a  grave,  to  the  unhappy  In- 
dians. The  Spaniards,  as  fanatical  in  their  proselytism  as  they  were 
barbarous  in  their  avarice,  now  entered  in  Ilispaniola  upon  the  career 
of  crime  and  cruelty  which  was  shortly  afterward  to  depopulate 
]\Ie.\ico.     The  embrace  of  the  two  races  was  fatal  to  the  weakest. 

While  Columbus  was  trying  to  separate  and  pacify  these  different 
portions  of  the  population,  King  Ferdinand,  informed  by  his  enemies 
of  1\k  misfortunes  of  the  island,  imputed  them  to  the  governor. 
Columbus  had  asked  the  court  to  send  him  a  magistrate  of  high 
rank,  whose  decision  might  command  the  respect  of  his  undisci- 
plined companions.  The  court  sent  him  Bobadilla,  a  man  of  unim- 
peaciiable  morality,  but  fanatical,  and  of  excessive  pride.  The  ill- 
defined  pov/er  with  which  the  royal  decree  had  invested  him,  while  it 
made  him  a  subordinate  officer,  raised  him  at  the  same  time  above  all 
authority.  On  arriving  at  Ilispaniola,  prejudiced  against  the  admi- 
ral,^he  summoned  him  to  appear  before  him  as  a  prisoner,  and,  having 
had  chains  brought,  ordered  the  soldiers  to  confine  their  generaf. 
The  soldiers,  accustomed  to  respect  and  love  their  cliief  whom  age 
and  glory  had  made  more  venerable  in  their  eyes,  refused,  and  re- 
mained still,  as  if  they  had  been  desired  to  commit  a  sacrilege.  But 
Columbus  himself,  holding  out  his  hands  to  receive  the  chains  his 
king  had  sent  him,  allowed  himself  to  be  fettered  by  one  of  his  own 
domestics— a  volunteer  executioner,  a  vile  ruffian  in  his  own  pay 
and  household  service — called  Espinosa,  and  whose  name  Las  Casas 
>)as  preserved  as  the  type  of  servile  insolence  and  ingratitude. 

Columbus  himself  ordered  his  two  brothers,  Bartholomew  and 
Diego,  who  still  connnanded  the  army  in  the  interior,  to  submit  with- 
out resistance  and  without  a  murmur  to  his  judge.  He  was  shut 
up  in  the  dungeon  of  Fort  Lsabella  for  several  months,  while  the  in- 
formations were  being  taken  for  his  trial,  in  which  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects and  all  his  enemies,  now  his  accu.sers  and  jury,  vied  with  each 
other  in  charging  him  with  the  most  absurd  and  most  hatefid  impu- 
tations.    Au  obicct  of  public  scoru  and  detestation,  he  heard  Iron^ 
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his  prison  the  savage  jests  and  boasts  of  his  persecutors,  who  assem- 
bled round  him  every  evening  to  insult  his  misfortunes,  lie  ex- 
pected hourly  to  see  the  order  tor  his  execution.  But  Bobadilla  did 
not  venture  upon  this  last  crime.  He  ordered  the  admiral  to  be 
banished  the  colony  and  sent  to  Spam,  there  to  meet  the  justice  or 
mercy  of  tlie  king.  Alonzo  de  Villejo  was  appointed  to  guard  him 
during  the  passag^ — a  man  of  honor,  obedient  from  a  sense  of  mili- 
tary duty  ;  but,  though  obedient,  disgusted  at  his  orders  and  merci< 
fuf  to  his'  prisoner.  Columbus,  seeing  him  enter  his  dungeon,  did 
not  doubt  that  his  last  hour  had  come.  His  innocence  and  prayer 
had  prepared  him  to  meet  death.  Human  nature,  however,  made 
him  feel  some  anxiety.  "  Where  are  you  going  to  take  me  ?"  said  he 
to  the  olficer,  with  an  inquiring  look  as  well  as  tone.  "  To  the  ves- 
selin  which  you  are  to  embark,  my  lord."  .said  Yillejo.  "  To  em, 
bark?"  said  Columbus,  hesitating  to  believe  in  this  message,  which 
implied  that  his  life  was  safe  ;  "do  not  deceive  me,  Villejo  !"  "  No, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  officer,  "  I  swear,  before  God,  that  nothing  ia 
more  true."  He  assisted  the  tottering  steps  of  the  admiral,  and 
placed  him  on  board,  loaded  with  irons,  and  pursued  by  the  hooting 
of  a  vile  populace. 

The  vessel  had  hardly  set  sail,  when  Yillejo  and  Andreas  Martin, 
commanders  of  the  sliip  which  had  become  tlie  floating  dungeon  of 
then:  chief,  respectfully  addressed  him,  at  the  head  of  the  crew,  and 
desired  to  take  off  his  Irons.  Columbus,  to  whom  these  fetters  were 
both  a  sign  of  obedience  to  Isabella  and  a  sjTnbol  of  the  wickednesa 
of  men,  from  which  he  suffered  in  body,  but  at  which  he  rejoiced  in 
mind,  thanked  them,  but  obstinately  refused  to  take  off  his  gyves. 
"No,"  said  he,  "  mv  sovereigns  have  \vritten  to  me  to  submit  to 
Bobadilla.  It  is  in  their  names  that  I  have  been  put  in  these  irons, 
which  I  will  wear  until  they  themselves  order  them  to  be  removed  ; 
and  I  will  afterward  preserve  them,"  he  added,  with  an  allusion  to 
his  services  and  innocence,  "  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  reward  bestowed 
by  men  upon  my  labors." 

His  son  and  Las  Casus  both  relate  that  Columbus  faithfully  kept  thii! 
promise  ;  tliat  he  always  Iiad  liis  cliains  hung  up  in  liis  sight  wher- 
ever he  lived  ;  and  thai  in  his  will  he  ordered  them  to  Ijo  placed  with 
him  in  his  coffin  ;  its  if  he  h:id  desired  to  appeal  to  God  against  the 
injustice  and  ingratitude  of  his  contemp(jraries,  and  to  take  with  him 
to  heaven  a  material  proof  of  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  with  which 
he  ha<l  been  treated  on  earth. 

But  party  liatred  did  not  cross  the  ocean.  The  spoliation,  the  im. 
prisonment,  and  tiie  fetters  of  Coiuml)Us  roused  the  pity  and  the  in- 
dignation  of  tiie  people  of  Cadiz.  Wlien  they  saw  tlie  old  man  who 
had  presented  a  new  empire  to  tlieir  country— hini.s(;lf  lirought  back 
from  that  empire  as  a  vile  miscreant,  and  repaid  for  liis  services  with 
disgrace— all  exclaimed  against  Bobadilla.  Isabella,  who  was  then 
at  Granada,  shed  tears  over  this  indignity  ;  and  commanded  that  his 
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fetters  shoulJ  be  changed  for  rich  robes  and  his  jailers  for  an  escort 
of  lionor.  She  sent  for  him  to  Granada  :  Jio  fell  at  her  feet,  and  sol>s 
ol  lh;inkfuhi("ss  for  some  time  interrupted  his  speecli.  The  king  and 
queen  did  not  even  deign  to  examine  the  accusations  which  were  laid 
to  his  charge,  lie  was  acquitted  as  nnuli  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
spect as  of  las  own  meiits.  Tliey  ivcpt  the  admiral  some  time  at  their 
court,  and  sent  out  another  governor,  named  Ovando,  to  replace 
Bobadilla.  Ovando  had  tl)e  principles  which  make  a  man  honest, 
rather  than  the  values  which  produce  generosity  of  character.  He 
was  one  of  those  with  whom  everything  is  narrow,  even  to  their 
sense  of  duty,  and  in  whom  honesty  seems  rather  to  have  arisen  from 
contracted  scnqiles  than  lrt)m  a  feeling  of  honor.  Least  of  all  was  he 
fitted  to  understand  and  leplace  a  great  man.  He  was  oidered  by 
Isabella  to  protect  the  Indians,  ana  was  forbidden  to  sell  them  as 
slaves.  The 'share  in  the  icvenue,  guaranteed  by  treaty  to  Columbus, 
was  to  be  remitted  to  him  in  Spain,  as  well  as  the  treasures  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived  by  Bobadilla.  A  fleet  of  thirty  sail  escorted  th» 
new  governor  to  Ilispaniola. 

Columbus,  unaffected  by  old  age,  and  recruited  from  his  sufferings, 
was  impatient  of  rest  and  even  of  the  honois  of  the  whole  countrj'. 
Vasco  de  Gama  had  just  discovered  the  road  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  world  was  full  of  admiration  at  this  discoverv  of 
the  Portuguese  mariner.  A  noble  spirit  of  rivalry  occupied  the  mind 
of  the  Genoese  navigator.  Convinced  of  the  circularity  of  the  earth, 
bethought  to  reach  the  prolongation  of  the  eastern  continent  by 
sailing  on  a  straight  course  westward,  and  he  solicited  of  the  Spanish 
Court  the  command  of  a  fourth  expedition.  He  (mbaiked  at  Cadiz,  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1502,  for  the  last  lime,  accompanied  by  hisbrcrther 
Bartholomew  Columbus,  and  his  son  Fernando,  then  fcurletn  years  of 
age.  His  squadron  consisted  of  four  small  vessels  adapted  for  cruis- 
ing on  the  coast,  and  exploring  without  danger  the  gulfs  and  estuaries 
■which  he  wished  to  examine.  His  crews  only  musteicd  150  strong. 
Although  nearly  seventy,  his  vigorous  old  age  had,  from  his  mental 
energy,  resisted  the  waste  of  years:  neither"  his  severe  illnesses  nor 
the  approach  of  death  could  turn  him  aside  from  his  purpose. 
Man,"  he  would  say,  "is  an  iusliument  that  must  work  uutilit 
breaks  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  which  uses  it  for  its  own  pur- 
poses.    As  long  as  the  body  is  able,  the  spirit  must  be  williner." 

He  had  intended  to  touch  at  Hispaniola  to  refit,  and  had  authority 
from  the  court  to  do  so.  He  crossed  the  ocean  in  stormy  weather, 
and  arrived  off  Hispaniola  with  broken  masts  and  torn  sails,  short  of 
water  and  provisions.  His  nautical  experience  made  him  foresees 
hurricane  more  terrible  than  lie  had  yet  encounler(  d.  He  sent  a  boat 
to  ask  Ovando's  leave  to  take  sheltcr'in  the  roads  of  Isabella.  Aware 
of  the  impending  danger,  Columbus,  in  his  letter,  warned  Ovando  to 
delay  the  departuie  of  a  numerous  convoy  ready  to  start  from  His- 
paniola for  Spain,  laden  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  New  World. 
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Ovando  mercilessly  refused  Columbus  a  brief  refuge  ic  the  very  port 
that  he  himself  had  discuvered.  He  bore  away  indignantly,  and  seek- 
ing a  shelter  iind<sv  the  remotest  cliffs  of  the  island  beyond  the  juris, 
diction  of  Ovaado,  waited  for  the  tempest  that  he  had  foretold.  It 
destroyed  the  governor's  whole  fleet,  with  all  its  treasures,  and  cost 
the  lives  of  lOJO  Spaniards.  Columbus  felt  its  effects  even  iu  this 
distant  roadstead,  in  which  he  had  taken  shelter.  He  sighed  over 
the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen,  and,  leaving  this  inhospilablo 
island,  revisited  Jamaica,  aud  at  length  lauded  on  the  continent  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras.  He  encountered  sixty  days  of  continued  tem- 
pest, buffeted  about  from  caps  to  cape  ami  isle  to  isle,  on  the  un- 
known shore  of  tliat  America  whose  conquest  the  elements  seemed 
to  dispute  with  him.  He  lost  one  of  his  vessel.s,  and  the  fifty  men 
who  composed  its  crew,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  he  named 
Desastro. 

As  the  sea  seemed  resolutely  to  obstruct  the  road  to  the  Indies, 
which  he  always  had  iu  his  mind,  he  cast  anchor  between  the  con- 
tinent and  a  charming  island.  He  was  visited  by  the  Indians,  aud 
kept  seven  of  them  on  board  with  him,  in  order  tbat  he  might  learn 
their  language  and  obtain  intelligence.  He  cruised  with  them  along 
a  shore  where  the  natives  had  gold  and  pearls  iu  abundance.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  l.oUi,  he  ascended  the  river  Veragua,  and  sent 
hjs  brother  Bartholomew,  at  the  head  of  sixty  Spaniards,  to  visit  tho 
villages  on  its  banks,  and  search  for  gold  mines.  He  found  nothing 
but  forests  and  naked  savages.  The  "admiral  quitted  this  river,  and 
sailed  up  another  of  which  the  banks  were  peopled  by  Indians,  who 
exclrangcd  gold  witli  his  crews  for  the  commonest  tritles  of  Europe. 
He  thought  he  had  attained  the  object  of  his  hopes.  He  had  reached 
the  climax  of  his  misfortunes.  War  broke  out  between  this  handful 
of  Europeans  and  the  numerous  population  of  these  sliores.  Barllio- 
lomew  Columbus  struck  down  with  his  own  hand  the  most  powerful 
andmost  dreaded  cacique  of  the  Indians,  aufl  made  him  prisoner. 
A  village  wliich  the  companions  of  Columbus  had  l)uilt  on  the  coast 
to  establish  a  trade  with  the  interior, was  surprised  and  burned  by  the 
natives.  Eight  Spaniards,  pierced  by  arrows,  perished  under  the 
ruins  of  their  cabins.  Bartholomew  rallied  the  boldest  of  his  com- 
pany, and  drove  back  the  savages  into  their  forest  ;  but  the  blood 
that  had  beeu  shed  increased  the' mutual  hatred  of  the  races,  and  tho 
Indian  canoes  in  gn-at  force  attacked  a  boat  from  the  squadron,  which 
was  trying  to  pull  farther  up  the  river.  All  the  Europeans  on  board 
were  massacred.  During  this  sanguinary  .struggle,  Columbus,  who 
was  confined  to  his  ship  by  his  bodily  infirmities  and  sickness,  kept 
the  cacique  and  the  Indian  chiefs  prisoners  on  board  the  vessel. 
These  chief.;,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  wasting  of  their  ter- 
ritories and  tiie  cai)ture  of  tlieir  wives,  tried  to  escape  diirimr  a  dr.rk 
night  by  lifting  up  the  iiatf:h  that  covered  their  floating  (iunwon. 
The  crew,  aroused  by  the  noise,  drove  them  down  below,  and  (ast- 
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enecl  Uie  scultlo  with  an  iron  bar.  The  next  day,  when  the  Kcuttlc 
was  opened  to  give  them  iood,  they  were  all  found  dead.  They  had 
all  killed  one  another  in  despair,  to  eseape  slavery. 

Columbus  was  shortly  afterward  separated  by  the  breakers  from 
bis  brother  Bartholomew,  who  had  remained  ashore  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  expedition,  and  his  only  means  of  communication  was 
owing  to  the  courage  of  one  of  the  olhcers,  who  swam  to  and  fro 
across  the  surf,  with  news  that  became  worse  and  worse  every  day. 
lie  could  not  leave  his  companions,  or  abandon  them  in  their  mis- 
fortunes. Anxiety,  sickness,  hunger— the  prospect  of  a  shipwreck 
without  relief,  ami  \mwitnessed,  on  the  much -desired  but  fatal  con- 
tinent—were warring  in  his  breast  with  his  heroic  constancy  an<l 
pious  submission  to  the  commands  of  God,  of  whom  he  felt  that  he 
was  at  once  the  messenger  and  the  victim.  He  thus  described  the 
state  of  his  mind  during  his  vigils  :  "  I  was  tired,  and  had  fallen 
asleep,  when  a  sad  and  piteous  voice  spoke  these  words  to  me, 
'  Weak  man,  slow  to  believe  and  to  serve  thy  God,  the  God  of  the 
universe  !  How  otherwise  did  God  unto  Moses  and  David  his  ser- 
vants? From  the  time  of  thy  birth,  he  has  had  great  care  of  thee. 
As  soon  as  thou  reachedst  man's  estate,  he  made  thy  obscure  name 
wonderfully  known  throughout  the  world  ;  he  gave  thee  possession 
of  the  Indies,  the  favored  part  of  his  creation  ;  he  let  thee  find  the 
key  of  the  gates  of  the  unmeasured  ocean,  until  then  an  impassable 
barrier.  Turn  thee  toward  him  and  bless  his  mercies  to  thee  ;  and 
if  there  is  yet  a  great  enterprise  to  be  accomplished,  thy  age  will  be 
no  obstacle  to  his  designs.  Was  not  Abraham  more  than  a  hundred 
years  of  age  when  he  begat  Isaac,  or  was  Sarah  young?  Who 
caused  thy  present  afflictions,  God  or  the  world  ?  The  promises  he 
made  thee  he  hath  never  broken.  He  never  told  thee,  after  thou 
hadst  done  his  bidding,  that  thou  hadst  not  understood  his  orders. 
He  renders  all  that  he  owes,  yea,  and  more  besides.  What  thou 
sufferest  to-day  is  thy  payment  for  the  labor  and  danger  thou  hast 
undergone  for  other  masters.  Fear  nothing,  therefore  ;  lake  courage 
even  in  thy  despair.  All  Ihy  tribidaticns  are  engraven  on  marble, 
and  not  without  reason,  for  surely  will  they  be  accomplished  ; '  and 
the  voice  which  had  spoken  to  me  left  me  full  of  consolation  and  of 
courage." 

A  ciiange  of  season  at  length  brought  about  a  change  of  weather, 
and  the  two  brothers,  so  long  separated,  again  met  on  board.  They 
sailed  slowly  toward  Hispaniola.  One  of  the  three  remaining  car- 
avels foundered  from  utter  decay  as  they  neared  the  shore.  He  had 
now  only  two  crazy  old  vessels  for  himself  and  his  three  crews.  His 
companions,  depressed  in  spirits,  without  provisions  and  without 
strength,  his  anchors  lost,  his  vessels  leaky,  and  all  their  planks 
worm-eaten  and  completely  honeycombed,  the  pitiless  storms  driv- 
ing him  back  from  Hispaniola  toward  .Jamaica,  he  had  just  time  to 
run  his  water-logged  vessels  aground  upon  the  sand  of  an  unknown 
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of  "Castile!  Castile!"  and  abused  and  insulted  the  admiral.  Co- 
lumbus, whose  illness  made  him  helpless,  and  who  could  scarcely 
raise  his  jiands  to  heaven  to  pray,  in  vain  l)cgged  of  them  to  return 
to  their  duty.  They  despised  alike  liis  ent'reaties  and  his  orders 
They  reproached  him  with  his  age,  his  white  hairs,  his  personal 
Bufferings,  and  even  raised  tiieir  weapons  against  him.  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus  seized  his  lance  and  rushed  between  the  mutineera 
and  the  admiral,  who  was  supported  in  the  aims  of  his  servants. 
,  Assisted  by  a  part  of  the  crew,  he  succeeded  in  saving  the  life  and 
i  maintaining  tlic  authority  of  his  brother  on  board  the  vessels.  The 
two  Porras  and  fifty  of  their  accomplices  quitted  the  ships,  ravaged 
the  country,  raised  the  enmity  of  the  n  itives  by  their  excesses  and 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  build  vessels  to  enable  them  to  reach  lli'spa- 
niola— an  attempt  in  which  part  of  them  perished.  They  then  came 
back  and  attacked  Columbus  and  their  fellow-countrymen  on  board 
the  ships,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  stalwart  arm  of  Baitliolomew 
who  killed  tlieir  chief,  Fuinccsco  Porras;  and  the  remainder  at 
length  submitted  to  their  du!v,  begging  Columbus  to  forgive  their 
ingratitude  and  their  rebellion. 

Meanwhile  the  messenger  of  Columbus  in  his  frail  bark,  guided  by 
Providence  across  the  waste  of  waters,  had  at  length  been  thrown,  a 
remnant  of  a  distant  wreck,  upon  the  rocks  of  Ili'spaniola.  Guided 
across  the  island  by  the  natives,  he  had  succeeded,  after  endless 
fatigue  and  dangers,  in  reaching  the 'governor  Ovando.  He  gave 
liiin  the  admiral's  message,  and  added  to  the  interest  of  his  mission 
by  the  pity  whicii  his  account  of  the  desperate  situation  of  Columbus 
and  his  companions  ought  to  have  inspired  in  his  countrymen.  But, 
whether  from  iucreduiity,  or  indolence,  or  a  secret  hope  of  effecting 
the  ruin  of  a  rival  too  great  for  his  presence  not  to  be  embarrassing, 
the  Spanish  authorities  of  Ilispaniola  allowed,  under  various  pretenl 
ces,  days,  and  even  months,  to  pass.  Then  they  sent,  as  it  were  un- 
willingly, a  small  vessel,  commanded  by  Escobar,  merely  to  recon- 
noitre the  position  of  the  shipwrecked  vessels  without  landing  on 
the  coast  or  speaking  with  the  crews.  This  vessel  had  appeared  at  a 
distance  one  night  to  Columbus  and  his  sailors,  and  again  disap- 
peared from  their  eyes  so  mysteriously,  that  their  superstition  had 
made  them  take  it  for  a  phantom-ship,  which  came  to  mock  tlieir 
hopes  or  to  announce  their  death. 

Ovando  at  length  made  up  his  mind  to  send  ships  to  the  admiral, 
to  rescue  him  from  sedition,  famine,  and  death.  After  a  sixteen 
.  months'  shipwreck,  the  admiral,  overcome  with  age  and  infirmities, 
increased  by  his  misfortunes,  revisited,  for  a  short  season,  the  island 
which  he  had  made  an  empire,  and  frr)m  which  jealousy  and  ingrati- 
tude had  driven  him.  He  remained  for  some  inonihs  in  the  house  of 
the  governor,  well  received  in  appearance,  but  deprived  of  all  inllu- 
ence  in  the  government,  seeing  his  enemies  in  favor,  and  his  friends 
bauishcd  or  persecuted  for  tlieir  fidelity  to  him  •.  grieving  over  the 
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ruin  and  slavery  of  the  land  which  he  had  found  a  garden,  and  now 
left  a  grave  to  his  beloved  Indians.  His  own  property  confiscated, 
his  revenues  plundered,  his  estates  depopulated  or  wasted,  exposed 
him  in  his  old  age  to  poverty,  want,  and  sickness.  He,  and  liis  son 
and  brother,  with  a  few  servants,  were  at  length  put  on  board  a  ves- 
sel bound  for  Europe,  and  a  continued  tempest  swept  him  on 
through  storm  after  stoi-m  to  San  Lucar,  where  he  disembarked  on 
the  7th  of  November.  He  was  thence  removed  to  Seville,  where  he 
arrived  broken  down  in  health,  in  a  dying  state,  but  unsubdued  in 
spirit,  unconquerable  in  will,  and  still  full  of  hope  for  the  future. 

The  possessor  of  so  many  islands  and  continents  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head.  "  If  I  want  to  eat  or  to  sleep, ' '  he  writes  to  his  son,  ' '  I 
must  knock  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  and  oftentimes  I  have  not  the  money 
to  pay  for  a  mesil  or  a  bed."  His  misfortunes  and  his  poverty  were 
less  burdensome  to  him  than  the  iitisery  of  his  companions  and  ser- 
vants, whom  his  expectations  bad  induced  to  follow  his  fortunes, 
and  who  reproached  him  v.ith  tUcir  Avant.  He  wrote  to  the  king 
and  queen  on  their  behalf.  But,  the  ungrateful  Porras,  a  defeated 
rebel,  who  owed  his  life  V,  the  magnanimity  of  Columbus,  had  pre- 
ceded him  at  court,  and  prejudiced  Ferdinand  against  his  benefac- 
tor. "I  have  served  your  :Majesty,"  Columbus  wrote  to  the  king 
and  queen,  "with  as' much  zeal  and  constancy  &s  I  would  have 
worked  for  the  hope  of  heaven,  and  if  I  have  failed  in  anything,  it 
is  because  my  i^kill  or  power  could  not  reach  it." 

He  relied  with  reason  on  the  justice  and  favor  of  his  protectress 
Isabella,  but  tliis  support  of  his  cause  was  also  about  to  fail  him. 
Domestic  misfortune  had  reached  her  also  ;  she  was  languishing,  in- 
consolable for  her  favorite  daughter's  death.  While  dying,  she 
wrote  in  her  will  this  evidence  of  her  humility  in  her  exalted  station, 
and  of  constant  love  for  the  husband  to  whom  she  wished  to  remain 
united  even  in  death  :  "  I  desire  that  my  body  be  buried  in  the  Al- 
hambra  of  Granada,  in  a  grave  level  with  the  ground  and  trodden 
down,  and  tiiat  my  name  be  engraved  on  a  Hat  tombstone.  But  if 
my  lord  the  king  chooses  a  burial-place  in  some  other  temple,  or  in 
some  other  part  of  our  dominions,  then  I  desire  that  my  body  be  ex, 
humed,  and  removed,  and  buried  by  the  side  of  his,  in  order  that  tha 
union  of  our  bodies  in  the  grave  may  signify  and  attest  the  union  of 
our  hearts  during  our  lives,  and  I  hope,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  tho 
union  of  our  so»ds  in  heaven." 

On  iiearing  of  the  death  of  his  benefactress,  Columbus  wrote  to 
Diego  in  these  words  :  "()mysoo,let  this  serve  to  teaoh  j'ou  what 
i.i  now  your  iliity.  The  first  thing  is  to  recommend  the  soul  of  oui 
sovereign  lady  piously  an.l  aireclionately  to  God.  She  was  so  good 
and  so  holy,  that  we  may  fi;el  suieof  her  eternal  glory,  and  of  her 
being  now  sheltered  in  the  btisom  of  God  from  the  cares  and  tribula- 
tions  of  this  wurld.  The  second  iliing  that  I  have  to  desire  is,  that 
you  will  wutch  and  labor  with  all  your  might  for  the  king's  service; 
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lie  is  the  chief  of  Christendom.  Remember,  with  reqiird  to  him, 
tliat  when  tlie  head  suffers,  all  the  liinhs  feel  it.  All  llio  world  ought 
to  pray  for  the  peace  and  preservation  of  his  life,  but  especially  wo 
who  are  his  servants." 

Such  were  Columbus's  feelings  of  gratitude  and  fidelity,  even  at 
the  height  of  his  disappointments.  But  the  death  of  Isabella  affected 
not  only  his  fortunes,  but  his  life.  Obliged  to  stop  at  Seville,  for 
want  of  means  and  by  increasing  infirmities,  his  only  comforters  wercj 
his  brother  Bartholomew  and  his  second  son  Fernando.  This  son, 
now  sixteen  years  of  age,  exhibited  all  the  serious  qualities  of  middle 
life,  with  all  the  graces  of  youth.  "Love  him  as  a  brother,"  Co- 
lumbus write.",  to  his  eldest  son  Diego,  then  at  court  ;  "  you  have  no 
other.  Ten  brothers  would  not  be  too  many  for  you.  I  never  had 
better  friends  than  my  brothers."  He  desired  Bartholomew  lo  take 
the  youth  to  court,  and  commend  him  to  the  care  of  his  legitimate 
son,  Diego.  Bartholomew  started  with  Fernando  for  Segovia,  where 
the  court  then  resided.  He  in  vain  .solicited  attention  and  justice  for 
Columbus.  When  the  approach  of  spring  made  the  air  more  genial, 
Columbus,  accompanied  by  his  brother  and  bis  sons,  set  out  himself 
for  Segovia.  His  presence  was  troublesome  to  the  king,  and  his 
poverty  was  felt  as  a  reproach.  The  judgment  on  his  conduct,  and 
the  question  of  restoring  his  property,  were  referred  to  courts  of  con- 
science, which,  without  venturing  to  deny  his  rights,  Avore  out  his 
patience  by  delay.  They  were  at  the  same  time  wearing  out  his  life. 
His  mental  anxiety,  and  his  sense  of  the  poverty  in  which  he  was 
likely  to  leavt;  his  brothers  and  sons,  added  to  his  bodily  .snlTerings. 
From  his  sick-bed  he  wrote  to  the  king  :  "  Your  IMajcsty  does  not 
think  fit  to  keep  the  promises  which  1  have  rtjceived  from  you,  and 
from  the  queen,  who  is  now  in  glory.  To  struggle  with  your  will 
would  be  wrestling  with  the  wind.  I  have  done  my  duty.  May 
God,  who  has  always  been  good  to  me,  accomplish  what  remains,  ac- 
cording to  his  divine  justice  !" 

He  felt  that  life,  aiid  not  his  firmness,  was  about  to  fail  him.  His 
brother  Bartholomew  and  his  son  Diego  had  gone  by  his  order  to 
petition  the  Queen  Juana,  Isabella's  daughter,  who  -was  returning 
from  Flanders  to  Castile.  Physical  sufferings  and  mental  anguish  ; 
the  feeling  that  his  days,  of  which  too  few  remained  to  leave  him  a 
hope  of  seeing  justice  done,  were  drawing  to  a  close  ;  the  triumpl^ 
of  his  enemies  at  court,  the  contempt  of  the  courtiers,  the  coldness 
of  the  prince,  the  approach  of  death,  the  loneliness  in  which  he  was 
left  in  a  forgetful  or  ungrateftd  town  by  the  absence  of  his  brother 
and  sons  ;  the  remembrance  of  a  life  of  which  one  half  was  spent  in 
waiting  for  the  advent  of  a  great  destiny,  and  the  other  half  in  brood- 
ing over  the  uselessness  of  genius  ;  doubtless,  also,  i)ity  for  the  inno- 
cent and  hai)py  race  of  Indians,  whom  he  had  found  free  and  infan- 
tile in  their  garden  of  delight,  and  whom  he  left  slaves,  despoiled  and 
outraged,  iu  the  hands  of  "their  oppressors  ;  his  brothers  without  su^j- 
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port,  and  liis  sons  wilhout  inheritance  ;  doubts  as  to  tlie  judgment  of 
posterity  on  his  fame  ;  tlie  ajiony  of  genius  misunderstood— all 
these  afflictions  of  his  limbs,  body,  soul,  and  mind— of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future— united  in  weighing  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
old  man  in  liis  lone  chamber  in  Segovia,  duiiug  the  absence  of  his 
brothers  and  his  sons.  He  asked  one  of  his  servants- the  old  and  last 
remaining-  companion  of  his  voyages,  his  glory,  and  his  misfor- 
tunes—to  bring  to  his  bedside  a  little  breviary,  a  gift  made  him  by 
Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  at  the  time  when  sovereigns  treated  hini 
as  a  sovereign.  lie  wrote  his  will,  with  a  weak  hand,  on  a  page  of 
this  book,  to  which  he  attributed  the  virtue  of  divine  consecration. 

Stran-^e  sight  for  his  poor  servant  1  An  old  man  abandoned  by  tho 
world,  and  dying  on  a  pauper's  bed  in  a  hired  chamber  at  Segovia, 
distributing,  in  ins  will,  seas,  hemispheres,  islands,  continents,  na- 
tions and  empires  !  He  appointed,  as  his  principal  heir,  his  legiti- 
mate son  Diego  ;  in  case  of  his  dying  without  issue,  his  rights  were 
to  pass  to  his  natural  brother,  the  young  Fernando  ;  and  lastly,  if 
Fernando  also  died  without  leaving  children,  the  inheritance  passed 
to  his  uncle,  Don  Bartholomew,  and  his  descendants.  "I  pray  my 
sovereigns  and  their  successors,"  he  continued,  "  to  maintain  forever 
my  wishes  in  the  distribution  of  my  rights,  my  goods,  and  my 
charges— for  I,  a  native  of  Genoa,  came  to  Castile  to  serve  them,  and 
have  discovered  in  the  far  West  the  continent  and  the  isles  of  In- 
(lia  !  .  .  .  My  son  is  to  inherit  my  otHce  of  admiral  of  the  seas 
to  the  westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  one  polo  to  the  other  !  .  .  _. " 
Passin^-from  this  to  the  distrilnition  of  the  revenue  guaranteed  to  him 
by  his^  treaty  with  Isabella  and  Ferdinand,  the  old  man  divided, 
with  liberality  and  wisdom,  tho  millions  which  were  to  accrue  to  his 
family,  between  his  sons  and  his  brother  Bartholome\v.  lie  assigned 
one  fourth  to  this  brother,  and  two  millions  a  year  to  Fernando,  his 
second  son.  He  rememberc  1  the  mother  of  this  child,  Donna  Bea- 
trice Enriquez,  whom  he  had  never  married,  and  with  whose  aban- 
donment during  his  long  wanderings  on  the  ocean  his  conscience  re- 
proached him.  He  charged  his  heir  to  make  a  liberal  pension  to  her 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  days  of  obscurity,  when  he  was 
struggling  at  Toledo,  against  the  hanfships  of  his  former  lot.  He 
even  seemed  to  accuse  himself  of  .some  ingratitude  or  neglect  toward 
this  his  second  love,  for  he  appends  to  the  legacy  on  her  behalf  these 
words,  which  must  have  liung  heavy  on  his  dying  hand— "  and  let 
tiiis  be  done  for  the  relief  of  my  cons(!ieuce,  for  her  name  and  recol- 
lection are  a  lieavy  load  upon  my  soul." 

Then,  reverting  to  that  first  country  which  the  adoption  of  another 
can  never  cfTace  from  rem(!mhr;uue,  he  called  to  mind  the  cily  of 
(lenoa.  in  which  time  had  swept  away  all  his  father's  house,  but 
wlii-re  he  still  had  soim:  distant  relatives,  like  the  roots  which  re- 
main in  the  ground  whfii  the  trunk  is  hewn  down.  "  I  command 
Diego,  my  son,"  he  writes,  "  always  to  maintain  in  the  city  of  Genai 
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n  mrnibor  of  our  family,  wlio  may  reside  there  wilh  his  wife,  and  to 
eecure  him  an  hcnorililo  sustcuance,  sucli  as  befits  a  relative  of 
ours.  I  desire  that  this  relative  nia^'  retain  his  domicile,  and  the  eit- 
izeuship  of  (hat  city  ;  for  tlierc  was  1  boin,  and  thence  did  1  come." 

"  Let  my  sou, "he  adds,  with  that  chivaltons  seulimeut  of  I'is 
own  vassalage  ami  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  which  at  that  time 
constituted  almost  a  second  religion — "  let  my  son  serve,  in  remem- 
brance of  me,  the  king  and  (|ueen  and  their  successors,  even  to  the 
loss  of  the  goods  of  this  life,  since,  after  God,  it  waa  they  who  fur- 
nished me  with  the  means  of  making  my  discoveries." 

"  It  is  ver}'  true,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  with  an  involuntarj'  bitter- 
ness of  expression,  like  an  ill  repressed  feeling  of  injury,  "  that  I 
came  from  afar  to  make  the  oiler,  and  that  nmch  time  elapsed  before 
any  one  would  believe  in  the  gift  I  brought  their  Majesties  ;  but  this 
was  natural  ;  for  it  was  for  all  the  world  a  mystery  which  could  not 
fail  to  excite  unbelief  !  "Wherefore  I  must  share  the  glory  with  these 
sovereigns  who  were  the  first  to  put  faith  in  me." 

Columbus's  thoughts  next  i everted  to  God,  whom  he  had  always 
looked  upon  as  his  only  true  suzerain,  as  lY  he  had  been  the  immeai- 
ate  vassal  of  that  Providence,  whose  instrument  and  minister  above 
all  others  he  felt  him.self  to  i)e.  Resignation  and  enthusiasm,  the 
two  mainsprings  of  his  life,  did  not  fail  him  in  the  hour  of  death. 
He  humbled  himself  beneath  the  hand  of  nature,  and  was  exalted  by 
the  hand  of  God,  whom  he  had  always  held  in  sight  through  all  his 
triumphs  and  reverses,  and  of  whom  he  had  a  nearer  view  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure  from  earth.  He  was  full  of  repentance  for 
his  faults,  and  of  hope  in  his  double  inimorlalil}''.  A  poet  in  his 
lieart,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  discourses  and  writings,  he  took  from 
the  sacred  poetry  of  the  psalms  the  last  yearnings  of  his  soul,  and  the 
la.st  utterance  of  his  lips.  He  pronounced  in  Latin  his  last  farewell 
to  this  world,  and  yielded  up  aloud  his  soul  to  the  Creator.  A  ser- 
vant satisfied  with  his  work,  and  dismissed  from  the  visible  world, 
which  his  labors  had  extended,  he  departed  for  the  invisible  world, 
to  take  pos.oession  of  the  immeasurable  expanse  of  the  infinite  uni- 
verse. 

The  cnvj'  and  ingratitude  of  his  age  and  of  Jiis  king  vanished  with 
the  la«t  breath  of  the  great  man  whom  they  had  made  their  victim. 
His  contemporaries  seemed  anxious  to  make  amends  to  tlie  dead  for 
the  persecutions  they  had  inllieted  on  the  living.  They  gave  Colum- 
bus a  roj'al  funeral.  His  body,  and  afterward  that  of  his  son,  after 
having  successivelj'  occupied  several  monuments  in  various  Spanisli 
cathedrals,  were  removed  and  buried,  according  to  their  wishes,  in 
Hispaniola,  as  conquerors  in  the  land  they  had  won.  They  now  rest 
in  Cuba.  But,  by  a  lingular  deei«ion  of  Providence  or  an  ungratefid 
caprice  of  man,  of  all  the  lands  of  America  which  disputed  the  honor 
of  retaining  his  ashes,  not  one  retained  his  name. 

All  the  characteristics  of  the  truly  great  man  arc  united  in  Colum- 
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bus.  Genius,  labor,  patience,  obscurity  of  origin,  overcome  by  en- 
ergy of  will  ;  mil(l  but  persisting  tirmness,  resignation  toward  Hea- 
ven, struggle  again«t  the  world  ;  long  conception  of  the  idea  in  soli- 
tude, heroic  execution  of  it  in  action  ;  intrepiditj"  and  coolness  in 
storms,  learlessuess  of  dealh  in  civil  strife  ;  contidence  in  the  des- 
tiny— not  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  human  race — a  life  risked  wilh- 
out  hesitation  or  retrospect  in  venturing  into  the  unknown  and  phan- 
tom-peopled ocean,  loOO  leagues  across,  and  on  wliich  the  first  step 
no  more  allowed  of  second  thoughts  than  Casar's  passage  of  the 
Rubicon  ! — untiring  study,  knowledge  as  extensive  as  the  science  of 
his  day,  skilful  but  houoiable  management  of  couits  to  persuade 
them  to  truth  ;  propriety  of  demeanor,  nobleness  and  dignity  in  out- 
ward bearing,  which  affords  proof  of  greatness  of  mind,  and  altiacta 
eyes  and  hearts  ;  language  adapted  to  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts  ; 
eloquence  which  could  convince  kings,  and  quell  the  mutiny  of  his 
crews  ;  a  natural  poetry  of  style,  which  placed  his  narrative  on  a  par 
with  the  wonders  of  his  discoveries  and  the  marvels  of  nature;  an 
immense,  ardent,  and  enduring  love  for  the  human  race,  piercing 
even  into  that  distant  future  in  which  humanity  forgets  those  tliat 
do  it  service  ;  legislative  wisdom  and  philosophic  mildness  in  the 
government  of  his  colonies  ;  paternal  compassion  for  those  Indians, 
infants  of  humanity,  whom  he  wished  to  give  over  to  the  guardian- 
ship—not to  the  tyranny  and  oppression— of  the  Old  World  ;  forget- 
fulness  of  injury,  and* magnanimous  forgiveness  of  his  enemies; 
and,  la.stlv,  piety,  that  virtue  winch  includes  and  exalts  all  other  vir- 
tues', when' it  exi.sts  as  it  did  in  the  mind  of  Columbus— the  constant 
pres'ence  of  God  in  the  soul,  of  justice  in  the  conscience,  of  mercy  in 
the  heart,  of  gratitude  in  success,  of  resignation  in  reverses,  of  worship 
always  and  everywhere. 

Such  was  the  man.  "We  know  of  none  more  perfect.  He  con- 
tained several  impersonations  within  himself.  He  was  Avorthy  to  rep- 
resent the  ancient  world  before  that  unknown  continent  on  whick 
he  was  the  first  to  set  foot,  and  to  carry  to  these  men  of  a  new  race 
all  the  virtues,  without  any  of  the  vices,  of  the  elder  hemisphere. 
His  influence  on  civilization  was  immeasurable.  He  rompleted  the 
world;  lie  realized  the  pliysical  unit  >^  of  the  globe.  He  advanced, 
far  beyond- all  that  had  been  done  before  his  time,  the  work  of  God— 
liic  priiuTiAL  LNiTY  OK  THK  nr.M.\N  HACK.  'I'liis  work,  iu  which 
C^olumbus  had  so  largely  a.ssisted,  was  indeed  too  great  to  be  wor- 
thily rewarded  even  liy  atfixing  liis  name  to  the  fourth  continent. 
America  bears  not  that  name  ;  l»ut  the  human  race,  drawn  together 
and  cem(;nted  by  him,  will  spread  liis  renown  over  the  lace  of  the 
whole  earth. 


THE  END. 
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The  signs  of  change,  •which  were  perplexing  monarchs  at  the 
period  of  Vittoria  Colouna's  entry  on  the  scene,  belonged  simply  to  the 
material  order  of  things  ;  and  such  broad  outline  of  them  us  is  nec- 
essary to  give  some  idea  of  the  general  position  of  Italy  at  that  day 
may  be  drawn  in  few  words. 

Certain  more  important  symptoms  of  changes  in  tlie  world  of 
thought  and  speculation  did'  not  ri.sc  to  the  surface  of  society  till  a 
few  years  later,  and  these  will  have  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  subsequent 
page. 

When  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  murdered  in 
1476,  his  son,  Gian  Galeazzo,  a  minor,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom. 
But  his  uncle  Ludovico,  known  in  history  as  "  Ludovico  il  Moro," 
under  pretence  of  protecting  his  nephew,  usurped  the  whole  power 
and  property  of  the  crown,  which  he  continued  wrongfully  to  keep 
in  his  own  hands,  even  after  the  majority  of  his  nephew.  The  latter, 
however,  having  married  a  grand-daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
King  of  Naples,  her  fatlier,  Alphonso,  heir  apparent  of  that  crown, 
became  exceedingly  discontented  at  the  state  of  tutelage  in  which  his 
son-in-law  was  thus  held.  And  his  remonstrances  and  thn^ats  be-' 
came  .so  urgent  that  "  Hlack  Ludovick"  perceived  that  lie  should  be 
unable  to  retain  his  usurped  position  unless  he  could  find  mi'ans  of 
disabling  Ferdinand  and  his  sou  Alphonso  from  e.xerting  their 
strength  against  him.  Willi  this  view  he  jiersuaded  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  to  undertake  witii  his  aid  I  he  coiKiuest  of  tht;  kingdom  of 
Naples,  to  which  the  Fieiich  nioiiarch  asserted  a  claim,  derived  from 
the  house  of  Anjou,  which  hail  rcigticd  in  Naples  till  they  were 
ousted  by  tliehoii.se  of  Arragmi.  'i"his  iiivitatinii,  which  tlie  Italian 
hialoriaus  consider  the  lirst  fuimlaia  iiead  of  all  their  calamitieu,  was 
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g-ivcn  in  1493.  On  the  2'.]d  of  August,  1494,  Cluirlcs  left  France  on 
ills  march  to  Italy,  and  arrived  in  Homo  on  the  31st  of  December  of 
that  year. 

On  the  previous  25th  of  January,  Ferdinand,  (he  old  King  of  Na^ 
pies,  died,  and  his  son  Alphonso  succeeded  him.  But  tlie  new 
mouarcli,  who  during  the  latter  jears  of  his  father's  life  liad  wielded 
the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom,  was  so  much  hated  hy  his  subjects 
that,  on  the  news  of  the  French  king's  aiiproach,  they  rose  in  rebel- 
lion and  declared  in  favor  of  the  invader.  Alphonso  made  no  at- 
tempt to  face  the  storm,  but  forthwith  alulicated  in  favor  of  his  son 
Ferdinand,  fled  to  Sicily,  and  "  set  about  serving  God,"  as  the  chroni- 
clers phrase  it,  in  a  mona.stcry,  Avhere  he  died  a  few  months  later,  on 
the  IDth  of  November,  1495. 

Ferdinand  II.,  his  son,  was  not  disliked  by  the  nation  ;  and  Guic- 
ciardini  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  the  abdication  of  his  father  in 
his  favor  had  been  executed  cailicr  it  might  have  had  the  efl:cct  of 
saving  the  kingdom  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French  mon- 
arch. But  it  was  now  too  late.  A  large  portion  of  it  had  already 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  invaders.  ^Ferdinand  found  the  contest 
hopeless,  and  early  in  1495  retired  to  Isclda.  Charles  entered  Naples 
the  21st  of  February,  1495,  and  the  whole  kingdom  hastened  to  ac- 
cept him  as  its  sovereign. 

Meantime,  however,  Ludovico.  Buke  of  Milan,  whose  oppressed 
nepiiew  had  died  on  the  22d  of  October,  1494,  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  too  complete  success  of  his  own  policy,  and  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Venetian^i,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  Ferdinand 
of  Castile,  against  Charles,  who  seems  to  have  immediately  bccorrio 
as  nmch  panic-stricken  at  tiie  news  of  it  as  Alphonso  had  been  at  liis 
approacli.  The  French,  moreover,  both  the  monarch  and  his  fol- 
lowers, had  lost  no  time  in  making  themselves  so  odious  to  the  Nea- 
politans that  the  nation  had  already  repented  of  having  abandoned 
Ferdinand  so  readily,  and  were  an.xioiis  to  get  rid  of  the  French  and 
receive  him  back  again.  Towards  the  end  of  l^Iay,  1495,  Charles 
hastily  left  Naples  on  his  return  to  France,  leaving  Gilbert  de  Mont- 
pensier  as  Viceroy  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  July  Ferdinand  returned  to 
Naples,  and  was  gladly  welcomed  by  the  people. 

And  now,  having  thus  the  good-will  of  his  subjects,  already  dis- 
gusted with  their  French  rulers,  Ferdinand  might  in  all  probability 
have  succeeded  without  any  fonsign  assistance  in  ridding  liis  country 
of  the  remaining  French  troops  left  behind  him  by  Charles,  and  in 
re-establishing  the  dynasty  of  Arragon  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  had 
he  not,  at  the  time  when  things  looked  wor.'^t  with  him,  on  the  first 
coming  of  Charles,  fDmmitted  tiie  fatal  error  of  asking  assistance 
from  Ferdinand  the  (';itholic,  of  Castile. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  th(!  crafty,  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  a 
second  time  ;  but  in.stantly  dispatched  to  his  aid  Con.salvo  Ernandez 
d'-\guilar,    known    therea'fter  in  Neapolitan    history  as  "II  gran 
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Capitano,"  both  on  account  of  his  rank  as  Generahssimo  of  the  Span- 
ish forces,  and  of  his  high  military  merit  and  success.  Ferdinand  of 
Axmgon,  witli  tlie  help  of  Consalvo  and  the  troops  lie  brouglit  witli 
him,  soon  succeeded  in  driving  liie  French  out  of  his  liingdom  ;  and 
appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  more  prosperous  period,  when  a  sud- 
den illness  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  October,  141)U.  He  died  without 
offspring,  and  was  succeeded  bv  his  uncle  Frederick. 

Thus,  as  the  Neapolitan  historians  remark,  Naples  had  passed  un- 
der the  sway  of  no  less  than  five  monarchs  in  the  space  of  three 
years,  to  wit : 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  the  first,  who  died  the  25th  of  January, 
1494. 

Alphonso,  his  son,  Avho  abdicated  on  the  od  of  February,  1495. 

Charles  of  France,  crowned  at  Naples  en  the  20th  of  May,  1495, 
and  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  immediately  afterwards. 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon, "ll.,  son  of  Alphonso.  wlio  entered  Naples 
in  triumph  on  the  7th  of  July,  1495,  and  died  in  October,  149G. 

Frederick  of  Arragon,  his  uncle,  who  succeeded  him. 

But  these  so  rapid  changes  had  not  exliausted  the  slides  of  For- 
tune's magic  lantern.  She  had  other  hailequinade  transformations 
in  hand,  sufficient  to  make  even  Naples  tired  of  change  and  desirous 
of  repose.  Fredericli,  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  best,  and  best- loved 
of  the  Neapolitan  sovereigns  of  the  dynasty  of  Arragon,  resigned  but 
to  witness  the  final  disuomtiture  and  downfall  of  his  house. 

Charles  VIII.  died  in  April.  11!)3:  but  his  successor,  Louis  XII., 
was  equally  anxious  to  possess  himself  of  tlie  crown  of  Naples,  and 
more  aljle  to  carry  his  views  into  edect.  The  principal  obstacle  io 
his  doing  so  was  llic  power  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Spanish  troops  under  Consalvo  of  Naples.  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  could  by  no  means  permit  the  spoliation  of  his  kinsman  and 
ally,  Frederick,  who  loyally  relied  on  his  protection  for  the  profit  of 
the  King  of  France.  Louis  knev/  that  it  was  impos.siljle  ho  should  do 
8o.  liut  the  Most  Cliristian  King  thought  thiit  tlic;  Most  Catholic 
King  might  very  proi)ably  find  it  consistent  with  kingly  honor  to 
take  a  (liiferent  view  of  tiic  case,  if  it  were  proposed  to  him  to  go 
shares  in  tlie  plunder.  And  the  Most  Christian  King's  cstimatQ  of 
royal  nature  was  .so  just  that  tlie  Most  Catholic  King  acceded  in  the 
frankest  manner  to  his  royal  brother's  proposal. 

Louis  accordingly  H'_;nt  an  army  t;)  invade  Naples  in  the  year  1500. 
Tlie  unfortunate  Vrederick  was  beguiled  tiie  while  into  thinking  that 
his  full  trust  might  be  i)laced  on  the  assistance  of  Spain.  Uni,  when, 
on  the  25lh  of  June,  1501,  the  IJorgia  Pope,  Alexander  Yll.,  pub- 
li.shed  a  bull  graciously  dividing  his  dominions  between  the  two  eld- 
est .sons  of  the  church,  he  jxtccmvc^I  at  once  that  his  ])osition  w.ts 
hopeless.  Ii''.solviiig.  liowever,  not  tu  abandon  liis  kiiigdnm  willwiut 
making  an  attempt  to  jin^serve  il,  ho  determined  to  defend  himself  in 
Capua.     That  city  was,  Iiowcvcr,  taken  by  the  French  ou  the  24th  of 
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S'to  Fr'nn^«  ^'^T""}  ^%^  *°  ^^^^'^  •  ^^^^^^  ^^  Subsequently  re 
in^al  "t tuUc^S-urTS'^'''  ^^'^^i"S  duly  shared  (hdr  booty, 

to  «ee  which  imnder  w's  to  lu.  ,  '"'-'^■^'^">  ^^'^^  struggle  while  waitiu^ 

proved  thc'st  onger   a    he  w  J^  .Iso  T''""-     ^'  •'^'"^'"'  "'^  ^J^'-^^'^^'^ 
and  on  tlie  1st  of  Wirv   l^n/  ?.     u^  i«»'-«. iniquitous  of  the  two  ; 

Ferdinan.Iof  Spir    Umcrlin^^rn^l'V^"^    P''"'^"'  P^'^^^ssion  of 
I4S0 '"srAl'as  Sr,!:.?,",:;''"";  T,  '■"'.™'°°  '■°'' '"  <■"'"  '-  "■«  year 

instance  of  the  extrenu.     n     v,^t       m      i  ^  statement  is  a  curious 
mav  often  hV.fnnnM       1    ,    very  easily  detected  inaccuracy  which 

»>ani. "     He  adds  in  am  .p    -  n  •  ^  '""'''  ^'/"^  P'-^^ented  to  Jxer  hus- 
>  "^  Cllpri^^f  ^'^^1  FSan.l!;;SS^^^S^;;^?^^  ^^'  «ve  sons, 

.  anu  \  mozja.     i.ed  by  this  discrepancy  to  examine  far- 

*  Storia  di  Nap.,  ]ib.  i.  cap.  I.  ' 

was°?eSaV:°'*='='  '''■  ^>'  «^  ^^-^'^  «-^  -^  'brother  of  Ascanio  ;  adding  that  ho 
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ther  the  accuracy  of  Yisconti's  statement,  I  found  that  Agnes  di 
Montefeltre  was  bora  in  1472  ;  and  was,  consequently,  eighteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  Viltoiia's  birth.  It  became  clear,  therefore,  that 
it  was  exceedingly  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible,  tliat  he  should 
have  had  five  children  previously.  But  I  found  farther,  that  Freder- 
ick, the  eldest  sou.  and  always  hitherto  said  to  have  l)een  the  eldest 
child  of  Agnes,  died,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  tombstone,* 
still  existing  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Pallazzola,  in  the  year 
151G,  being  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  lie  was.  tlierefore,  born  in 
1497  or  149S,  and  must  have  been  seven  or  eight  years  younger  than 
Vittoria  ;  who  must,  it  should  seem,  have  been  the  eldest,  and  not 
the  youngest,  of  her  parents'  children. 

It  can  scaicely  b3  necessary  to  tell  even  the  most  exclusively  Eng- 
lish reader  how  ancient,  how  noble,  how  magnificent,  was  tho 
princely  house  of  Colonna.  They  were  so  noble  that  their  lawless 
violence,  freebooting  habits,  private  wars,  and  clan  enmities,  rendered 
them  a  scourge  to  their  country  ;  and  for  several  centuries  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  mass  of  anarchy  and  barbarism,  that  rendered 
Rome  one  of  the  most  insecure  places  of  abode  in  Europe,  and  still 
taints  the  instincts  of  its  populace  with  characteristics  which  m  ike 
it  one  of  the  least  civilizable  races  of  Italy.  The  Orsini  being  equally 
noble,  and  equally  poweiful  and  lawless,  the  high-bied  mastilfs  of 
either  princely  house  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  with  short 
respites  of  ill-kept  truce,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  fiying  at  each 
other's  throats,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  and  injury  of  their  less  no- 
ble and  more  peaceably-disposed  fellow-citizens. 

Though  the  possessions  of  the  Colonna  clan  had  before  been  wide- 
spread and  extensive,  they  received  considerable  additions  during  the 
Papacy  of  the  Cjlonna  pope,  Martin  V.,  great  uncle  of  Fabrizio, 
Vittorla's  father,  who  occupied  tlie  Papal  chair  from  1417  to  1431. 
At  the  period  of  our  heroine's  birth  the  family  property  was  im- 
mense. 

Very  many  were  the  fiefs  held  by  the  Colonna  in  the  immediate 
neiL^hborhood  of  the  city,  and  especially  among  the  hills  to  the  east 
ancf  .south-east  of  the  Campagna.  There  several  of  the  strongest 
positions,  and  most  delightfully  situated  towns  and  castles,  be- 
longed to  them. 

Among  the  more  important  of  these  was  Marino,  admirably, 
placed  among  the  lulls  that  surround  the  lovely  lake  of  Albano. 

Few  e.xcursionists  among  the  storied  sites  in  the  environs  of  Home 
make  Marino  the  object  of  a  pilgrimage.  The  town  ha;]  a  bad  name 
in  these  days.  The' Colonna  vassals  who  inhabit  it,  and  still  pay  to 
the  feudal  lord  a  tribute,  recently  ruled  by  the  Homan  trit)unals  to 
be  due  (a  suit  having  been  instituted  by  the  inhabitant.*  w.Mi  a  view 
of  shaking  off  this  old  mark  of  vassalage),  are  said  to  he  eminent 

•  Coppl,  Mem.  Col.,  p.  209. 
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-?ti?rs^;^j~r  a^iT  «"  "^^=" 

liano,  when  the  Co  r/i  na  Kn  K  ;  ^'"'"^  ^T^^^  ^°  ^^^"°«  ^'^^  P«- 
mostunjuSly  omSed  tosdM  I'?',;"  ^^'^^  ^^^  of  the  last  pope, 
goverument  P  ,nr  ti  i  ■  •  ^''^^^'"  Po^«tv-s>on  to  the  Roman 
ftron^  2f  easn;^  dcf^L  d  .'//n '",'\'  "n"""^"^"  P^^^^«'"  5«  extremely 
Fathc^l-  to  beTdmiil  Iv  aSntT  o^  govc.ment  of  the  Holy 

potism,  a  prison  fot^uiSof^^ndeS  ''tZI'T  «^  ^  Pf  P^'/«^«' 
were  invited  to  sell  it  tr  1 1^  ct  ♦  ,'  ,    Coiounas,   therefore, 

received  anin  L"^  o    '^^^^^'i^^.  ^°  ''^^^^  ^^^^'^'^-^  to  do  so.' 


thptn  t:r."\r„  •  "  "'  —  ^t"^'^^  ILL  lue  niaiier  could  be  Deimitffd 
ancSntmem'  rthS  hSt^ff'^  ''''\^r  ^--^-=' "'«  S'"£^ 
fortress  in  the  course  of  c^tSes  ^      ''"''^  '^'  ''''^"^""  "^^""^^^° 

from  amon-'  thei? numfion«    .cti   ^'',?"",  ^''"^  ^fl^^^-ttd.  we  are  told, 


.b:.''viu„rii,Ks&\T.sr.r,tS'  ''"'»■'■»  "•'»  e'v»  .b.v,.,o.h«» 
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and  driven  off  a  great  quantity  of  cattle,*  had  been  followed  by  a 
peace  niatle  under  the  auspices  of  Innocent  VIII.  on  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust 1486  which  seems  absolutely  to  have  lasted  till  U9-1,  when  we 
find  the  two  cousins  at  open  war  with  the  new  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

Far  more  important  contests,  however,  were  at  hand,  the  progress 
of  which  led  to  the  youthful  daua;hter  of  the  house  bemg  treated, 
while  vet  in  her  fifth  vear,  as  part  of  the  family  capital  to  be  made 
use  of  "'for  the  advancement  of  the  family  interests,  and  thus  tixed 
the  destiny  of  her  life. 

When  Charles  VIII.  passed  through  Rome  on  his  march  against 
Naples  at  the  end  of  1494,  the  Colonna  cousins  sided  with  him  ; 
placed  themselves  under  his  banners,  and  contributed  materially  to 
aid  his  successful  invasion.  But  on  his  flight  from  Naples,  m  149o, 
they  suddenly  changed  sides,  and  took  service  under  Ferdinand  11. 
The  fact  of  this  change  of  party,  which  to  our  ideas  seems  to  require 
so  much  explanation,  probably  appeared  to  their  contemporaries  a 
perfectly  simple  matter ;  for  it  is  mentioned  as  such  without  any 
word  of  the  motives  or  causes  of  it.  Perhaps  they  merely  sought  to 
sever  themselves  from  a  losing  game.  Possibly,  as  we  find  them  re- 
warded for  their  adherence  to  the  King  of  Naples  by  the  grant  ot  a 
great  number  of  fiefs  previously  possessed  by  the  Orsiui,  who  were 
on  the  other  side,  they  were  induced  to  change  their  allegiance  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  those  possessions,  and  by  the  Colonna  instinct 
of  enmity  to  the  Orsini  race.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  naturally 
anxious  to  have  some  better  hold  over  his  new  friends  than  that 
furnished  by  their  own  oaths  of  fealty  ;  and  with  this  view  caused 
the  infant  Vittoria  to  be  betrothed  to  his  subject,  Ferdinand 
d'Avalos,  son  of  Alphonso,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  a  child  of  about  the 
same  age  as  the  little  bride.  , 

Little,  as  it  must  appear  to  our  modern  notions,  as  the  chilcl  s 
future  happiness  could  have  been  cared  for  in  the  stipulation  of  a 
contract  entered  into  from  such  motives,  it  so  turned  out  that  noth- 
ing could  have  more  effectually  secured  it.  To  Vittoria's  parents,  if 
any  doubts  on  such  a  point  had  presented  themselves  to  their 
minds,  it  would  doubtless  have  appeared  abundantly  sufficient  to 
know  that  the  rank  and  position  of  ihe  affianced  bridegroom  were 
such  as  to  secure  their  daughter  one  of  the  highest  places  among  the 
nobility  of  the  court  of  Naples,  and  the  enjoyment  of  vast  and  wule- 
sprcad  possessions.  But  to  Vittoria  liersclf  all  this  would  not  have 
been  enou.'di.  And  the  earliest  and  most  important  advantage  arising 
to  her  from  her  belrotiial  was  the  bringing  her  under  the  uiUuence 
of  that  training,  which  made  her  such  a  woman  as  could  not  lind 
her  happiness  in  sueii  matters. 

We  are  told  that  hencefortii— that  is,  after  the  betrothal— .she  was 
educated,  together  with  her  future  husband,  in  the  island  of  Ischia, 

•  Coppl.  Mem.  Col.,  p.  298. 
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mulcr  the  care  of  the  widowed  Duchessa  di  Francavilla  thP  v.nn„ 
Poscam's  elder  sister.  Costanza  d'Avalos  Duchess  ,iFron,7-r^ 
appears  to  have  been  oi.e  of  the  luo^rr^n. uSNtml^'f  :; 
me  J  hen  her  father  Alphonso,  Marchessa  di  Pes(^ara  lo4  hh 
ife  by  the  treason  of  a  blaek  slave,  on  the  7th  of  8eptembcr  14  ^ 
leaving  Ferdinand  his  sou  the  heir  to  his  titles  .)nd  «f  ,f!f  '•  f  I 
nvej^ears  old.  then  quite  recently  l^^::sa^^SlS;  i^dlS^ 
di  I  raueavilla  assumed  the  entire  direction  and  ."Jer  nnee  of  fhP 

t?,^;VorfHni'^-'  ''"'   ^'''  reputation  for    prudence "cfeiy    a^d 
inistwordimess  m  every  wav  (  lat  on  tlie  Jp-.ii.  «f  i.      i    ■'I       i 
King  Fcr.iinaD.1  made  lier  sovcrnOT  ami  '  chSh.'     ,e"    r  i  '',"■""""'• 
of  ,l,e  m„,.  hnponant  UcysV  ilridngl  „„,''' tirv.^r°,ir '-i^llft  °Z 

lis  tr'"  I""h  --P«,™.  I-"'iap '^oTllphot  'o      e  "ZS  o    Fef 

iw    an  no  Jcs  ,v-cre  at, that  period  probably  more  tempc.cd  bv  Itoe 
oftrotC^VoT^SIy'.""^  "■""  "■"'  -— .ti-  t.e?Li'v'a?^ 

Among  this  cultured  society  Costanza  d'Avalos  was  eminent  for 
culture  and  admirably  qualified  in  every  respect  ouTake  an  invalua 
e  protectress  and  friend  to  her  youthful  sister-in-l?vJ  The  I?ans 
lantat.on  indeed,  of  the  infant  Colonna  from  her  nat  ve  feuda  cas 
tie  to  the  Duchessa  di  Francaviila's  home  in  Ischia  w^s  a  chanj^e  so 
complete  and  so  favorable  that  it  may  be  fairlfsupp^scd  that  f  ith 
mit  U  the  young  Roman  girl  would  ifot  Ixave  g^^owKo  the'lo^n "n 

be   1  J  rS5  1  r„"f"\''"  --.V^'f^'  l'"--     Whether  il  c'^ntinuedTo 
•     XT     [^SKlence  of  Agnes,  while  lier  husband  Fabrizio  was  tirrhfin.r 
in  Naples   and  her  daughter  was  under  the  care  o     tie  XI?   a  di 
J  lancavi  la  in  Ischia,  lias  not  been  recorded.     But  we  find  that  tvhc^ 
labriziohad  deserted  the  French  king,  and  rangei  hi^s   f  o   \ho 
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•J     f  ■p^^rijr.an.l  nf  Nanles  lie  was  fully  aware  of  tlie  danger  to 
wSchhTscars  would  ^  at  the  4nds  of  the  French  troops 

r,  thev  msid  tlnri-h  Home  on  their  way  to  or  from  Naples,  lo 
provicfe^aAfnst  this,1ie  had  essayed  -to  place  them  m  «^fety  by  con- 
Kn-  them  as  a  deposit  in  trust  to  the  Sacred  College.  =^  But  Fope 
Sk  deeminV  prXbly,  that  he  might  find  the  means  ot  possess- 
fno-TmS  of^some  of  the  estates  in  question,  re  used  to  permit 
S?s  or^edn-hinhey  should,  instead,  be  delivered  into  his  keeping. 
'  oi  thisbdn"  ef  isSie  ordered  Marino  to  be  le  veiled  to  tbe  ground. 
'  Ami  a.  oc^^ardini  writes.f  that  the  Colonna,  having  placed  gam- 
mons inTr^dici  and  Rocca  di  Papa,  two  other  of  the  family  strong- 
holds abandoned  all  the  rest  of  the  possessions  i- the  Ionian  ^^^ 
Tt  seems  orobable  therefore,  that  Agnes  accompan  ed  her  husbana 
anfru'^hter  to  Naples.  Subsequently  the  same  historian  relate  4 
??at  Marino  was  burned  by  order  of  Clement  VI.  m  1526.  So  tha 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  order  of  Alexander  for  its  utter  ae 
Btruction  in  15U1  was  not  wholly  carried  into  execution. 

The  kin-dom  and  city  of  Naples  was  during  this  time  by  no 
means  without  a  large  sfiare  of  the  turmoil  and  warfare  hat^^s 
vexing  every  part  of  Italy.  Yet  whosoever  had  h  s  lot  cast  dunn 
those  vears  elsewhere  than  in  Rome  was  in  some  degree  fortunate. 
And  cSderin<r  the  general  state  of  the  peninsula,  and  her  own  so- 
cial Son  aSd  connections,  Vittoria  may  be  deemed  very  particu- 
fariv  so  to  b^ve  found  a  safe  retreat  and  an  adnairab  y  governed 
home  on  the  rock  of  Ischia.  In  after-life  we  find  her  clinging  to  it 
wiUitena  iois  alfection,  and  dedicating  more  tban  «i.e  f«rinet  to 
the  remembrances  which  made  it  sacred  to  her.  And  though  in  her 
widowhood  her  memory  naturally  most  ^^"1;^^"!  f,/SS  rid  it 
liannv  vears  of  her  married  life;  tliere,  the  remote  little  inland  had  at 
easFa  stron- claim  upon  h<,-r  affections  as  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
Sr  to  Uie  years  there  passed  under  the  care  of  her  noble  sistcr-ui- 
Hw  Costan/a  d'Avaloi,  she  owed  the  possibility  that  the  daughter 
1^  ^^n  diieftain  who  passed  his  life  in  ^^^^^p^^^^^^ 
harried  himself  and  In  acquiring  as  a  condottiere  captain  tlit  rtp. 
uSion  of  one  of  the  first  soldiers  of^his  day,  could  become  eitlier 
morally  or  intellectually  the  woman  A  itloria  Colonna  became. 

•  Coppi.Mem.Col.,p.m       .      ,         ...       ,.       t  Book  v.  chap.  u. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

""Kif  i^f^^^^l^ili^'^S^a'S^f  l^if  ^'^T'  Of  Fortune-Italian 
of  l-\Tdinand  II.-Tlie  NeapoUtons  carrv  fw^t7^^^  Colonna  Fortunes.-Deat* 
-Pt-rdinand  of  Spain  in  ffies -I  ifo^n  x^f,  ?.^°  Nowcastlc.-Evcute  in  Ischia. 
riage  of  Pescara  ,liih  Vitto^la-MarWage  Presents!        ^''''^"''^  Century.-Mar- 

xonn'pfj''^''"''  '"  ^r^'-'''^  grace  both  of  mind  aid  body  SI' 
fiSerfd  bL'^nP^I  ''^^^'^^'^^^^^^  profited  by  the  golden  SortunU 
cSva§e>  IZtof  ^'^^'r^'^^  something  better  than  a  mire  preux 
aieimei      A  taste  for  literature,  and  especially  for  noesv  wm  thnn 

of'^rmilSorJbSLT"'''^'  ^^'^^•""^P'^.'^ion  of  his  studies  and  hours 
or  recitation,  this  sterner  mood  was  doubtless  modified  •  and  with 
all  the  good  gifts  attributed  to  him,  it  was  natural  enou.WMh>.t  W 
fore  the  time  had  come  for  consummating  tScSntStS  the" 

brJlovfmTch  '\t^%-'r''''''  '''"  f  ^"^^'^  itself  ini'a'vVUa 
uic  10/e-match.      1  he  atrection  seems  to  have  been  erni-il  nn  o\t^^o,. 

'n^'i  ^°,f  J^"oria.  if  we  are  to  believe  the  concu?renUesthnon    of 

tiful  ^.n  1*  ?'  ^- "'!?  '"^.^  literateurs  of  her  day,  must  1  ave  beeirbeaS 

portrait?  o^lu^ll"^^  '^  ""  "'^'f"''^  '^'^'''-     Tlic  most  authentk) 
en ^rf^c  t  /    "'^  ^^""'^  preserved  in  the  Colonna  gallery  at  Home 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  by  Girolamo  Muziano,  fronT  an  ori<^ Ld  n  c' 

perhaps  a  mtFebo'S   1^''\''\\  ^^ ^-^^^^'^i"-^  P""'}'  "f  outline,  and 
Sm    hrt       ?n   '    7i     ''''^  ^'";  '?''''■'■  P^'^  '^^'  ti''^  lace.     But  the 
Sure  U  from  .?nfl"^  '^f'  ?"'^  "','  superbly  developed  forehea<l, 
The  fu  nes'Tf  thl  fPP}'''^'''\'  ^o\^:?'ds  an  expression  of  sensualism 
L  IIa  ■    ■    ^'P  ^^  o"'^'  sufhcient  to  indicate  that  sensitiveness 

to  and  appreciation  of   beauty,  which  constitutes  an  eienliirele- 
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ment  iu  the  poetical  temperament.  The  hair  is  of  that  bright  golden 
tint  tha^  Titian  loved  so  well  to  paint  ;  and  its  beauty  has  been  espe- 
cially recorded  by  more  than  one  of  her  contemporaries.  The  poet 
Gal(iazzo  da  Tarsia,  who  professed  himself,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time  her  most  fervent  admirer  and  devoted  slave,  recurs  in  niany 
passages  of  his  poems  to  those  fascinating  "  chiome  d  oro  ;  as 
kwe  he  sings,  with  more  enthusiasm  than  taste,  ot  the 

."Trccce  (Vor,  che  in  gli  alii  giri,  ,^ 

Non  c  che'  uuqua  pareggi  o  sole  o  etella  ; 

or  again  where  he  tells  us  that  the  sun  and  his  lady-love  appeared 

"  Ambi  con  chiome  d'or  lucide  e  terse." 

But  the  testimony  of  graver  writers,  lay  and  clerical,  is  not  want- 
ine  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  Vittoria,  in  her  prime,  really  misiht 
be  considered  "  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  day,  with  more 
h-uth  tiian  that  hackneyed  phrase  often  conveys.  So  when  at  length 
the  Colonna  seniors,  and  the  Duchessa  di  FrancaviUa  thought  that 
the  fittin"-  moment  had  arrived  for  carrying  into  effect  the  long- 
gtandin.-°engagement— which  was  not  till  1509,  when  the  projnesst 
gposi  w?re  both  in  their  nineteenth  year-the  youn<r  couple  were 
thoroughly  in  love  with  each  other,  and  went  to  the  altar  with  every 
prospect  of  wedded  happiness.  ,    ,       ,  .  •     ^u^^^ 

But  durin"-  these  ciuiel  years  of  study  and  development  in  little 
rock-bound  Ischia.  the  world  without  was  any  thmg  but  quiet,  as  the 
outline  of  Neapolitan  history  in  the  last  chapter  suthciently  indi- 
cates •  and  Fabrizio  Colonna  was  ever  in  the  thick  of  the  contusion. 
As  loiW  as  the  Aragonese  monarchs  kept  up  the  struggle,  he  fought 
for  them  upon  the  losing  side  ;  but  when,  after  the  retreat  of  Fred- 
erick tlie  last  of  them,  the  contest  was  between  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards  he  chose  the  latter,  which  proved  to  be  the  winning  side. 
Frederick  on  ahaiuhmimr  Naples,  threw  himself  on  the  hospitality 
of  the  King  of  France,  an  enemy  much  less  hated  by  him  than  was 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  had  .so  shamefully  deceived  and  betrayed 
him  But  his  liiiih  constable,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  not  sharing,  as  it 
should  seem,  liis  sovereign's  feelings  on  the  sul)jecl,  transferred  his 
nllegiance  to  the  King  oif  Spain.  And  again,  this  change  of  tealty 
»nd  .service  seems  to  have  l)cen  considered  so  much  in  the  usual 
course  of  things  that  it  elicits  no  remartc  from  the  contemporary 

writers.  ,  ,    , ,  t.  i- 

In  fact,  the  noble  P^ibrizio,  the  bearer  of  a  grand  old  Italian  name 
the  lord  of  many  a  powerful  Itarony  and  owner  of  many  a  inde  of 
fair  domain,  a  Konian  palri<:ian  of  pure  Italian  race,  to  whom,  if  to 
any.  tlie  honor,  the  independence,  the  interests,  and  the  name  of 
Ilalv  should  have  been  d<ar,  was  a  mere  captain  of  free  lances— a 
soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to  .sell  his  blood  and  great  niilit;iiy  talents 
in  the  best  market.  The  best  of  his  fellow  nobles  lu  all  part.s  of 
A.B.—84 
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Italy  were  the  same.  Their  profession  was  fighting.  And  more 
fighting,  in  whatever  cause,  so  it  were  bravely  and  knightly  done, 
was  the  most  honored  and  noljicst  profession  of  that  day.  So  inucli 
of  real  greatness  as  could  be  imparted  to  the  profession  of  war,  by 
devotion  to  a  person,  might  occasionally— though  not  very  frequently 
in  Italy— have  been  met  with  among  the  soldiers  of  tliat  period.  But 
all  those  elements  of  Lcenuine  heroism,  which  are  generated  by  devotion 
to  a  cause,  and  all  those  ideas  of  patriotism,  of  resistance  to  wrong, 
and  assertion  of  human  rights,  which  compel  the  philosopli^r  and 
philanthropist  to  admit  that  war  may  sometimes  be  righteous,  noble, 
elevating,  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and"  prolific  of  higli  thoughts  and 
great  deeds,  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  chivalry  of  Italy  at  the  time 
in  question. 

And,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  feeling  of  nationality  is  concerned,  the 
institution  of  knighthood  itself,  as  it  then  existed,  was  calculated  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  patriotic  sentiment.  For  the  commonwealth 
of  chivalry  was  of  European  extent.  The  knights  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  were  brothers  in  arms,  "linked 
together  by  a  community  of  thought  and  sentiment  infinitely  strong- 
er than  any  which  bound  them  to  the  other  classes  of  their  own 
countrymen.  The  aggregation  of  caste  wholly  overbore  that  of  na- 
tionality. And  the  naturfe  of  the  former,  though  not  wholly  evil  m 
its  influences,  any  more  than  that  of  the  latter  'is  wholly  good,  is  yet 
infinitely  narrower,  less  humanizing,  and  less  ennobling  in  its  action 
on  human  motives  and  conduct.  And  war,  the.  leading  aggregative 
occui)ation  of  those  days,  was  proporlionably  narrowed  in  its  scope, 
deteriorated  in  its  influences,  and  rendered  incapable  of  supplying 
that  stimulus  to  healthy  human  development  which  it  has  in  its  more 
noble  forms  indisputably  sometimes  furnished  to  mankind. 

And  it  is  important  to  the  great  history  of  modern  civilization  that 
these  truths  should  be  recognized  and  clearly  understood.  For  this 
same  period,  which  is  here  in  question,  was,  as  all  know,  one  of 
great  intellectual  activity,  of  rapid  development,  and  fruitful  pro- 
gress. Ard  historical  spe<;ulators  on  these  facts,  finding  this  un- 
usual movement  of  mind  contemporaneous  with  a  time  of  almost 
universal  and  unceasing  warfare,  have  thought  that  some  of  the 
producing  causes  of  the  former  fact  were  to  be  found  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  latter  ;  and  have  argued  that  the  general  ferment  and 
atirring  up  produced  by  these  chivalrous  Imt  truly  ignoljle  wars  as- 
sisted mainly  in  generating  that  exceptionally  fervid  condition  of  tlu; 
human  mind.  But,  admitting  that  a  time  of  national  struggle  for 
some  worthy  object  may  probably  be  found  to  exercise  such  an  in- 
fluence as  that  attributed  to  the  Italian  wars  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  it  is  certain  that  these  latter  were  of  no  euch  enno. 
bliug  nature.  And  the  causes  of  the  great  intellectual  movement  of 
ihose  centuries  must  therefore  l)e  soudit  elsewhere. 
From  the  time  when  "  il  gran  Capitano"  Consalvo,  on  behalf  of 
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his  master,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  having  previously  assisted  the 
French  in  driving  out  the  unfortunate  Frederick,  the  last  of  the 
Arafonese  kings  of  Naples,  had  afterwards  finally  succeeded  in  ex- 
pelling- the  French  from  their  share  of  the  stolen  kingdom,  the 
affairs'  of  the  Colonna  cousins,  Fabrizio  and  Frospero,  began  to 
brit'hten.  The  last  French  troops  quitted  Naples  on  January  1st, 
lodl  By  a  diploma,  bearing  date  November  loth,  1504,*  and  still  pre- 
nerved  among  the  Colonmi  archives,  eighteen  baronies  were  con- 
ferred on  Frospero  Colonna  by  Ferdinand.  On  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  all  the  fiefs  which  Fabrizio  had  formoily  possessed  in  the 
Abnizzi  were  restored  to  him  ;  and  by  another  deed,  dated  the  same 
day,  thirty-three  others,  in  the  Abruzzi  and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
were  bestowed  on  him. 

In  the  mean  time  earth  had  been  relieved  from  the  presence  of 
the  Borgia  Vicegerent  of  heaven,  and  Julius  II.  reigned  in  his  stead. 
By  hirn  the  Colonna  were  relieved  from  their  excommunication 
and  restored  to  all  their  Roman  possessions.  So  that  the  news  of 
the  familv  fortunes,  which  from  time  to  time  reached  the  daughter 
of  the  house  in  her  happy  retirement  in  rocky  Ischia,  from  the  pe- 
riod at  which  she  began  to  be  of  an  age  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  such  matters,  were  altogether  favorable. 

But  the  tranquil  life  there  during  these  years  was  not  unbroken  by 
sympathy  with  the  vicissitudes  which  were  variously  affecting  the 
excitable  city,  over  which  the  little  recluse  court  looked  from  their 
island  home.  The  untimely  death  of  Ferdinand  II.,  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 7th,  149G,  threw  the  first  deep  shade  over  the  household  of  the 
Duchessa  di  Francavilla,  -which  had  crossed  it  since  Vittoria  had  be-^ 
come  its  inmate.  Never,  according  to  the  contemporary  journalist 
Giuliano  Passeri,t  was  prince  more  truly  lamented  by  his  people  of 
every  cla-ss.  Almost  immediately  after  his  marriage,  the  young  king 
and  his  wife  both  fell  ill  at  Somma,  near  Naples.  The  diarist  de- 
scribes the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  two  biers,  supporting  the 
sick  kinff  and  queen,  entering  their  capital  side  by  side.  Every  thing 
that  the  science  of  the  time  could  suggest,  even  to  the  carrying  in 
l)rncPSsion  of  the  head  as  well  as  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  was 
tried  in  vain.  The  young  king,  of  whom  so  nuich  was  hoped,  died  : 
and  there  aro.se  tliioughtnit  the  city,  writes  Passeri,  "  a  cry  of  weep- 
in"-  so  great  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  were  falling  in 
ruTn,  all,  both  great  and  small,  male  and  female,  crying  aloud  to 
heaven  for  pity.  So  that  I  truly  think  that,  since  God  made  Iho 
world,  a  greater  weeping  than  thi.s  was  never  known." 

Then  came  the  great  jubilee  year,  1500  ;  on  which  occasion  a  cir 
cum.stanee  occurred  that  .set  all  Naples  talking.  It  was  discussed, 
we  may  shrewdly  conjecture,  in  a  somewhat  dilTerent  spirit  in  tb:i/ 
Ischia 'houflcliold,  which  most  interests  us,  from  the  tone  in  whicb 
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the  excitable  city  cliattcred  of  it.  At  the  beginning  of  April,*  the 
Neapolitans,  in  honor  of  the  great  jubilee,  scut  a  dcputatiun,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  celebrated  virgin,  della  Bnma  dello  Carmine,  who 
justified  her  reputation,  and  did  credit  to  her  country,  by  working 
innumerable  miracles  all  the  way  as  she  went.  But  what  was  the 
mortification  of  her  bearers,  when,  arrived  at  Rome,  the  result  of  the 
fame  arising  from  their  triumphant  progress  was,  that  Pope  Borgia, 
jealous  of  a  foreign  virgin,  which  might  divert  the  alms  of  the  faith- 
ful from  the  Roman  begging-boxes,  showed  himself  so  thorough  a 
protectionist  of  the  home  manufacture  that  he  ordered  the  Neapoli- 
tan virgin  to  be  carried  back  again  immediately.  This  had  to  be 
done  ;  but  Madonna  della  Bruna,  nothing  daunted,  worked  miracles 
faster  than  ever  as  she  was  being  carried  off,  and  continued  to  do  so 
all  the  way  home. 

In  July,  loOl,  there  came  a  guest  to  the  dwelling  of  Costanza 
d'Avalos,  whose  coming  and  going  must  have  made  a  durable  im- 
pression on  the  opening  mind  of  Vittoria,  then  just  eleven  j'ears  old. 
This  was  Frederick,  the  last  of  the  Aragoncse  kings.  When  all  had 
gone  against  him,  and  the  French  had  taken,  and  most  cruelly 
sacked,  Capua,  and  were  advancing  on  Naples,f  he  sought  refuge 
with  his  wife  and  children  on  the  island  of  Ischia,  and  remained 
there  till  he  left  it,  on  the  6th  of  September,  to  throw  himself  on  the 
generosity  of  the  French  king.  Fabrizio  Colonna  was,  it  is  re- 
corded, with  him  on  the  island,  where  the  fallen  king  left  for  a  while 
liis  wife  and  children  ;  and  had  then  an  opportunity  of  seeing— as 
far  as  the  brave  condoUiere  chieftain  had  eyes  to  see  such  matters — 
the  progress  his  daughter  had  made  in  all  graces  and  good  gifts  dur- 
*ing  six  years  of  the  superintendence  of  Costanza  d'Avalos. 

Then  there  came  occasionally  events,  which  doubtless  called  the 
Duchessa  di  Francavilla  from  her  retirement  to  the  neighboring  but 
strongly  contrasted  scene  of  Naples  ;  and  in  all  probability  furnished 
opportunities  of  showing  her  young  pupil  something  of  the  great  and 
gay  world  of  the  brilliant  and  always  noisy  capital.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  entry  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  into  Naples,  on  Novem- 
ber 1st,  150G.  The  same  people,  who  so  recently  were  making  the 
greatest  lamentation  ever  heard  in  the  woild  over  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon,  were  now  ecjually  loud  and  vehement  :J:  in  their 
welcome  to  his  false  usurping  kinsman,  Ferdinand  of  Castile.  A 
pier  was  run  out  an  hundred  paces  into  the  sea  for  him  and  his  queen 
to  land  at,  and  a  tabernacle,  "all  of  fine  wrought  gold,"  says  Pas- 
seri,  erected  on  it  for  him  to  I'cst  in.  The  city  wall  was  thrown  down 
to  make  a  new  passage  for  his  entrance  into  the  city  ;  all  Naples  was 
gay  with  triumphal  arches  and  hangings.  The  mole,  writes  the  same 
gossiping  authority,  was  so  crowded  that  a  grain  of^inillet  thrown 
among  them  would  not  have  reached  the  ground.    Nothing  was  to 
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be  l.f  aid  in  all  Naples  but  tbe  thunder  of  cannon,  and  notluug  to  be 
seen  but  velvet,  silk,  and  brocade,  and  gold  on  all  sides.  1  he  s  reets 
were  lined  ^vith  richlv  tapestried  seats,  filled  ^vlth  all  the  noble  dames 
of  Naples.  Avho,  as  the  royal  cortege  passed,  rose,  and  advancing. 
kissed  the  hands  of  the  king,  "  et  lo  signore  Re  di  questo  si  pigliava 
g^an  piacere."  It  is  a  ehamcteristic  incident  of  the  tunes  that,  as 
Quick  as  the  cortege  passed,  all  the  rich  and  costly  prepara  ions  forit^ 
pSgl  were  as  Palseri  tells  us,  scrambled  for  and  made  booty  of 

%'he  DS'tS  di  FrancaviUa,  at  least,  who  had  witnessed  the  mel- 
ancholy departure  of  Frederick  from  her  own  root,  when  he  went 
forth  a  wanderer  from  his  last  kingdom,  must  have  telt  the  hoi 
lowness  and  little  worth  of  all  this  noisy  demonstration  if  ii?ii«^thcr 
among  the  assembled  crowd  felt  it.  And  it  may  easily  be  miag ined 
how  she  moralized  the  scene  to  the  lovely  blonde  girl  at  her  side,  now 
at  sixteen,  in  the  first  bloom  of  her  beauty,  as  they  returned  tiied 
with  the  unwonted  fatigue  of  their  gala  doings,  to  their  quiet  home 

^"Here'u  a  specimen  from  the  pages  of  the  gossiping  weaver  *  of 
the  sort  of  subjects  which  were  the  talk  of  the  day  in  Naples  in  those 

^"irbecember,  lo07,  a  certain  Spaniard,  Pietro  de  Pace  by  name,  a 
liunchback,  and  much  deforme.l.  but  who  "  was  of  high  courage, 
an.l  in  terrestrial  matters  had  no  fear  of  spirits  or  of  venomous  ani- 
mals." determined  to  explore  the  caverns  of  Pozzuoh  ;  and  discov- 
ered in  them  several  bronze  statues  and  medals  and  antique  lamps. 
He  found  also  .some  remains  of  leaden  pipes,  on  one  of  which  the 
words  "  Imperator  Casar"  were  legible.  Moreover  he  saw  cer- 
tain lizards  as  large  as  vipers."  But  for  all  this,  P^f t/;«.';«"-^''^f^[^'^ 
his  adventure  an  unsuccessful  one  ;  for  he  had  hoped  to  hnd  hidden 
treasure  in  the  caverns.  .       ,       ,  i      .  ^  » 

Then  there  was  Ijarely  time  for  this  nine  days  wonder  to  run  out 
its  natural  span  before  a  very  much  more  serious  niattcr  was  occu- 
pying ever}'  mind  and  making  every  tongue  wag  m  Naples.  On  the 
night  preceding  Christmas  day,  in  the  year  150.  the  Convent  of  b. 
Clare  was  discovered  to  be  on  lire.  The  building  was  destroyed, 
and  the  nuns,  belonging  mostly  to  noble  Neapolitan  lana.ies,  were 
burnt  out  of  their  holy  hoine-dislressing  enough  on  many  ac- 
counts. Hut  still  it  was  nut  altogether  the  misfortune  of  these  holy 
ladies  that  spread  consternation  throughout  the  city.  It  ^v'as  the 
practice,  it  .seems,  for  a  great  number  of  the  possessors  of  vahudjles 
of  all  sorts.  "  Baruni  od  altri."  as  Pas.seri  says.f  m  his  lioiiK'ly  .Nm- 
politan  dialect,  to  provide  against  t!ie  continual  dangers  to  whicli 
inovable  property  was  exp<.sed.  l)y  consigning  their  t-^oods  to  he 
keeping  of  some  religious  community.     And  the  nuns  ot  bt.  Clare 

•  Pasacri,  p.  151.  t  PasBcrl,  p.  152. 
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espt-cially  wore  very  largely  employed  in  this  way.  The  conse. 
quence  was  (liat  (lie  almost  incrodihly  large  amount  of  three  hundred 
thousantl  ducats'  worth  of  valualtle  arlicles  of  all  sorts  was  destroyed 
in  this  disastrous  tire.  Taking  into  consideration  the  dillerence  in 
the  value  of  money,  this  sum  must  be  calculated  to  represent  at  least 
a  million  and  a  lialf  sterling  of  our  money.  And  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  how  large  a  proportion  of  a  rich  man's  wealth  in  those 
days  consisted  in  chattels  to  render  the  estimate  of  the  loss  at  all 
credible. 

The  prices,  however,  at  which  certain  of  the  products  of  artistic 
industry  were  then  estimated  were  such  as  to  render  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  property  possible  enough.  For  instance,  among  tlie 
valuables  recorded  by  Passeri  as  belonging  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
I.  were  three  pieces  of  tapestry  which  were  called  "  La  Fastorella," 
and  were  considered  to  be  worth  130,000  ducats. 

And  thus  the  years  rolled  on  ;  Naples  gradually  settling  down  into 
U-auquillity  under  the  Spanish  rule,  administered  by  the  first  of  the 
long  list  of  viceroys,  the  "  (ilran  Capitano,"  Don  Consalvo  dc  Cor- 
liuba,  and  the  star  of  the  Colouua  shining  more  steadily  than  ever  in 
Ihe  ascendant,  fill,  in  the  year  1509,  the  nineteenth  of  Vittoria's  and 
of  the  bridegroom's  age,  it  was  determined  to  celebrate  the  long  ar- 
ranged marriage. 

It  took  place  on  the  27th  of  December  in  that  year  ;  and  Passeri 
mentions*  thatVittoria  came  to  Ischia  from  Marino  on  the  occasion, 
escorted  by  a  large  company  of  Roman  nobles.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  she  must  have  quitted  Ischia  previously.  But  it  is  proba- 
ble that  she  did  so  only  for  a  short  visit  to  her  native  home,  before 
finally  settlmg  in  her  husband's  country. 

The  marriage  festival  was  held  in  Ischia,  with  all  the  pomp  then 
usual  on  such  occasions  ;  and  that,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent 
page,  from  the  account  preserved  by  Passeri  of  another  wedding,  at 
which  Vittoria  Avas  present,  was  a  serious  matter.  The  only  particu- 
lars recorded  for  us  of  her  own  marriage  ceremony  consist  of  two 
lists  of  the  presents  reciprocally  made  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
These  have  been  printed  from  the  original  documents  in  the  Colonna 
archives,  by  Signor  Visconti,  and  are  curious  illustrations  of  the 
habits  and  manners  of  that  day. 

The  -Marquis  acknowledges  to  have  received,  says  the  document, 
from  the  Lord  Fabrizio  Colonna  and  the  Lady  Vittoria  : 

1.  A  bed  of  Fieuch  fashion,  with  the  curtains  and  all  the  hang- 
ings of  crimson  satin,  lined  with  blue  taffetas  with  large  fringes  of 
gold  ;  with  three  mattresses  and  a  counterpane  of  crimson  satin  of 
similar  workmanship  ;  and  four  pillows  of  crimson  satin  garnished 
with  fringes  and  tassels  of  gold. 

2.  A  cloak  of  crimson  raised  brocade. 

*  Passeri,  p.  1C2. 
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3.  A  cloak  of  black  raised  brocade,  and  white  silk. 

4    A  cloak  of  purple  velvet  and  purple  brocade. 

5.  Across  of  diamonds  and  a  housiug  for  a  mule,  of  wrought  gold. 

The  other  document  sets  forth  the  presents  offered  by  Pescara  to  his 

bride  ; 

1.  A  cross  of  diamonds  with  a  chain  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  lOOO 

ducats.  ,        .        ,,      ,^,         ,        - 

2.  A  ruby,  a  diamond,  and  an  emerald  set  m  gold,  of  the  value  of 

400  ducats.  ^  x      <,  ...         i        e 

3.  A  "  desciorgh"  of  gold  (whatever  that  may  be),  of  the  value  of 
one  hundred  ducats. 

4.  Twelve  bracelets  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  forty  ducats. 

Then  follow  fifteen  articles  of  female  dress,  gowns,  petticoats, 
mantles,  skirts,  and  various  other  finery  with  strange  names,  only  to 
be  explained  by  the  ghost  of  some  sixteenth-century  milhner,  and  al- 
too-ether  iiinored  by  Ducange  and  all  other  Icxicogi-aphers.  But  they 
are  described  as  composed  of  satin,  velvet,  brocade  ;  besides  crimson 
velvet  trimmed  with  sold  fringe  and  lined  with  ermine,  and  flesh- 
colored  silk  petticoats"  trimmed  with  black  velvet.  The  favorite 
color  appears  to  be  decidedly  crimson. 

It  is  noticeable  that  while  all  the  more  valuable  presents  of  Tes- 
cara  to  Yittoria  are  priced,  nothing  is  said  of  the  value  of  her  gifts  to 
the  bridegroom.  Are  we  to  see  in  this  an  indication  of  a  greater  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  lady  ?  _ 

So  the  priests  did  Iheir  office— a  part  of  the  celebration,  which,  cu- 
riously enough,  we  learn  from  Passeri,  was  often,  in  those  days,  at 
Naples,  deferred,  sometimes  for  years,  till  after  the  consummation  of 
the  marriage— the  Pantagruelian  feastings  were  got  through,  the 
guests  departed,  boat-load  after  boat-load,  from  the  rocky  shore  of 
Ischia  ;  and  the  little  island,  restored  alter  the  unusual  hubbub  to  its 
wonted  quiet,  was  left  to  be  the  scene  of  as  happy  a  honeymoon  as 
the  most  romantic  of  novel  readers  could  wish  for  her  favorite  hero- 


CHAPTER  III. 

Vlttoria'e  Married  Lifc-Pcsrara  Roes  where  Glory  awaita  nim.— The  R^ut  of 
Ravenna.-PcBcara  in  Prison  tiirn.'j  Pennimi.-His  "pialo<;o  di  Amorc  — v  it- 
toria'8  Poetical  EpiHtle  to  lier  Iliisljand.— Vittoria  and  tlie  l^Iarchet-e  dc  \  asto. 
—Three  Cart-Loads  of  Ladies,  and  tlirce  Mulc-Loada  of  Sweetmeats.— Character 
of  Pescara.— Uis  Cmelty.— Anecdote  in  Proof  of  it. 

TiPK  two  years  which  follf)Wf>d.  Vittoria  always  looked  back  on  as 
ihe  only  truly  happy  portion  of  her  life,  and  many  are  the  pa.s.sages 
of  her  poems  which  recall  their  tranquil  and  uiihrokcii  felicity,  a 
sweet  droain  from  whi<:ii  she  was  too  soon  to  be  awakened  to  the  or- 
dinary vicissitudes  of  sixlecuth-century  life.     The  happiest  years  of 
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individuals,  as  of  nations,  afford  least  materials  for  history,  and  of 
Vii<.ori:i"s  two  years  of  iioueymoon  iu  Ischia,  the  whole  record  is  that 
8lie  -was  liappy  ;  and  slie  -wrote  no  poefry. 

Early  in  I.TIJ  came  (he  wakini;-  from  this  pleasant  dream.  Pcscara 
was  of  course  to  be. a  soldier.  In  his  position,  not  to  have  begun  to 
fight  as  soon  as  his  beard  was  fairly  grown  would  have  been  little 
short  of  infamy.  So  he  set  forth  to  join  the  army  in  Lombardy,  in 
company  with  his  fatlier  in-law,  Fabrizio.  Of  course  there  was  an 
army  iu  Lombardy,  wbere  towns  were  being  besiegerl,  fields  laid 
waste,  and  glory  to  be  had  for  the  winning.  There  always  was,  in 
those  good  old  times,  of  course.  French,  Swiss,  Spanish,  German, 
Venetian,  Papal,  and  3Iilanese  troops  were  fighting  each  other,  with 
changes  of  alliances  and  sides  almost  as  frequent  and  as  confusing  as 
the  changmg  of  partners  in  a  cotillion.  It  is  troublesome,  and  not  of 
much  consequence,  to  understand  who  were  just  tlien  friends  and 
who  foes,  and  wiiat  were  the  exact  objects  all  the  different  parties  had 
in  cutting  each  other's  throats.  And  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Duchy  of  ]MiIan  was  at  that  moment  the  chief  bone  of  con- 
tention—that the  principal  pretenders  to  tlie  glory  of  "  annexing"  it 
w-ere  the  king  of  France  and  the  king  of  Spain,  who  was  now  also 
king  of  Naples— that  the  Pope  was  jiist  then  allied  with  Spain,  and 
the  Venetians  with  France,  and  tliat  Italy  generally  was  i)repariug 
for  tiie  destiny  she  has  worked  out  for  herself,  by  the  constant  en- 
deavor to  avail  herself  of  the  destroying  presence  of  these  foreign 
troops,  and  their  rivalries,  for  the  prosecution  of  her  internal  quar- 
rels, and  the  attainment  of  equally  low  and  yet  more  unjustifiable, 
because  fratricidal,  aims. 

Pescara,  as  a  Neapolitan  subject  of  the  king  of  Spain,  joined  the' 
army  opposed  to  the  French,  under  the  walls  o'f  Ravenna.  Vittoria, 
though  her  subsequent  writings  prove  how  much  the  parting  cost 
her,  showed  how  thoroughly  she  was  a  soldier's  daughter  and  a  sol- 
dier's wife.  There  had  been  some  suggestion,  it  seems,  that  the 
marquis,  as  the  sole  surviving  scion  of  an  ancient  and  noble  name, 
might  fairly  consider  it  his  duty  not  to  subject  it  to  the  risk  of  ex- 
tinction b}^  exposing  liis  life  in  the  field.  The  young  soldier,  how- 
ever, wholly  refused  to  listen  to  such  counsels ;  and  his  wife 
strongly  supported  his  view  of  the  course  honor  counselled  him  to 
follow,  by  advice,  which  a  young  and  Ijeautiful  wife,  who  wa.s  to  re- 
main surrounded  by  a  brilliant  circle  of  wits  and  poets,  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  on  offering,  had  slie  not  felt  a  perfect  secur- 
ity from  all  danger  of  being  misinterpreted,  equally  creditable  to 
wife  and  husband. 

So  the  young  .soldier  took  for  a  motto  on  his  shield  the  well-known 
"  With  this,  or  on  this  ;"  and,  having  expended,  we  are  told,  much 
care  and  cash  on  a  magnificent  equipment,  was  at  once  appointed  to 
the  comniund  of  the  light  cavalry.  The  knowledge  and  experience 
necessary  for  such  a  position  comes  by  nature,  it  must  be  supposed. 
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to  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  noble  Imighls,  as  surely  as  ponit. 
in"-  does  to  the  scion  of  a  race  of  pointers.  Bat  the  young  warrior  s 
episcopal  *  l)i02;rapher  cursorily  mentions  that  certam  old  and  trustv 
veterans,  who  had  obtained  their  military  science  by  experience,  and 
not  by  right  of  birth,  were  attached  to  his  person. 

The  o-eneral  of  light  cavalry  arrived  at  the  camp  at  an  unfortunate 
momenl  The  total  defeat  of  the  United  Spanish  and  Papal  army 
by  the  French  before  Ravenna,  on  the  Ulli  of  April,  lol3,  immediately 
followed  Fabrizio  Colonna  and  his  son-in-law  were  both  made 
prisoner*.  The  latter  had  been  left  for  dead-  on  the  held,  covered 
with  wounds,  which  subsequently  gave  occasion  to  Isabella  ot  Ara- 
gon  Duchess  of  Milan,  to  say,  "I  would  faiu  be  a  man,  biguor 
Marchese,  if  it  were  only  to  receive  such  wounds  as  yours  in  the 
face  that  1  mi'^ht  see  if  they  would  become  me  as  they  do  you.  t 
Pescara  when  picked  up  from  the  field,  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Alilan  where,  by  means  of  the  -rood  offices  and  powerful  influence  ot 
Trivuizio,  who  had  married  Beatrice  d'Avalos,  Pescara's  aunt,  and 
was  now  a  o-eneral  in  the  service  of  France,  his  detention  was  ren- 
dered as  lithe  disagreeable  as  possible,  and  he  was.  as  soon  as  his 
wounds  were  healed,  permitted  to  ransom  himself  for  six  thousand 
ducats.l  ,     .    ,  . 

During  his  short  confinement  he  amused  las  leisure  by  composing 
a  "  Dialo"-o  d'Amore,"  which  lie  inscribed  and  sent  to  his  wife.  The 
bishop  of°Como,  his  biographer,  testifies  that  this  work  was  exceed- 
iuglv  ple«.sanl  reading— "  suinma;  jucunditatis"— and  full  ot  grave 
and 'witty  conceits  and  thoughts.  The  world,  however,  has  seen  fit 
to  allow  this  trcasurv  of  wit  to  perish,  notwithstanding  the  episcopal 
criticism.  And  in  all  probability  the  worlil  was  in  the  right.  If  in- 
deed the  literary  general  of  light  horse  had  written  his  own  rea. 
tlioughts  and  speculations  on  love,  there  miglit  have  been  some  inter- 
est in  seeing  a  sixteenth  century  soldier's  views  on  tliat  ever  interest- 
in"-  subject.  But  we  may  be  quite  certain  tliat  tlie  Dialogo, 
"fllulled  full,"  as  Giovio  says,  "of  grave  sentiments  and  exquisite 
conceits,  "contained  only  a  reproduction  of  the  classic  banalities  and 
ingenious  absurdities  which  were  current  in  the  fashionable  literature 
of  the  day.  Yet  it  must  be  a(hnitte(i  that  the  employment  of  his 
leisure  in  anv  such  manner,  and  still  more,  the  dedication  of  liis  la- 
bors on  such  a  subject  to  his  wife,  are  indications  of  an  amount  of 
cultivation  and  right  feeling  which  would  hardly  have  been  found, 
either  one  or  the  otiier,  among  many  of  the  preux  chevaliers,  his 
brotliers-in-arms.  .    ,  i 

Meanwhile,  Villoria,  on  her  part,  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to  lier 
luisband  in  prison,  which  is  the  first  production  of  her  pen  that  has 
readied  us.     It  is  written  in  Dante's  "  terza  rima,"  and  consisted  of 

♦  Giovio,  Bp.  of  Como,  Ufoof  PoHCiira,  book  i.  . 

t  FUocttlo,  uii.  Life  of  Pc-icara,  cited  by  ViKCoiitl,  j).  Ixxxii.  ;  Giovio,  lib.  I. 
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one  huR.-^r^t',  and  twelve  lines.  Bolli  Ilalian  and  French  critics  have 
expresped  higlily  favorable  jiidtrmenls  of  this  litMe  poem.  And  it 
may  he  aamittetl  that  the  lines  are  eiei^ant,  clas.sical,  well-turned,  and 
inirenious.  But  those  who  seek  something  more  than  all  this  in 
poetry— who  look  for  passion,  high  and  noble  thoughts,  luippy  illus- 
tration, or  deep  analysis  of  human  feeling — will  tiud  nothmg  of  the 
sort.  That  Vittoria  did  feel  aeuteiy  her  husband's  misfortune,  and 
bitterly  regret  his  absence  from  lier,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe. 
But  she  is  unable  to  express  these  sentiments  naturally  or  forcibly. 
She,  in  all  probability*  made  no  attempt  to  do  so,  judging  from  the 
models  on  which  she  had  been  taught  to  form  her  style,  that  when 
she  sat  down  to  make  poetry  the  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  was  a  very 
diflferent  one.  Hence  we  have  talk  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  Eolus, 
Sirens,  and  marine  deities,  Pompey,  Cornelia,  Cato,  JMartia,  and 
Mithridates— a  parade  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  school-room.  The 
pangs  of  the  wife  left  lonely  in  her  home  are  in  neatlv  antithetical 
phrase  contrasted  with  the  dangers  and  toils  of  the  husband  iu  the 
field.     Then  we  have  a  punning  allusion  in  her  own  name  : 

"  Se  Vittoria  volevi,  io  i'  era  appre«so  ; 
Ma  tu,  lascianilo  me,  lasciasli  iei." 

"  If  victory  was  thy  desire,  I  was  by  thy  side  ;  but  in  leaving  me, 
thou  didst  leave  also  her." 

The  best,  because  the  simplest  and  most  natural  lines,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Segnir  si  devc  il  sposo  e  dcntro  e  fora  ; 
E,  6'  egli  pate  affaiino,  ella  patisca  ; 
Se  lieto,  licta  ;  e  se  vi  more,  mora. 
A  quel  clie  arrisca  I'liii,  V  aliro  s'  arrisca  ; 
Eguali  in  vita,  eguali  siano  in  niorte  ; 
E  cid  cliu  avviene  a  lui,  a  lei  sortisca." 

"  At  home  or  abroad  the  wife  should  follow  her  husband  ;  and  if 
he  suffers  distress,  she  should  suffer  ;  should  be  joyful  if  he  is  joyful, 
and  should  die  if  lie  dies.  The  danger  confronted  by  the  one  should 
be  confronted  by  the  other  ;  equals  in  life,  they  should  be  equal  in 
death  ;  and  that  which  happens  to  him  should  be  her  lot  also"— a 
mere  farrago  of  rhetorical  prettinesses,  as  cold  as  a  school-boy's  prize 
verses,  and  unauimated  by  a  spark  of  genuine  feeling  ;  although  the 
•writer  was  as  truly  affectionate  a  wife  as  ever  man  had. 

But  although  all  that  Vittoria  wrote,  and  all  that  the  vast  number 
of  the  poets  and  poetesses,  her  contemporaries,  wrote,  was  obnoxious 
to  the  same  remarks,  still  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  maturity  of  her 
powers  .she  could  do  better  than  this.  Her  religious  poetry  may  be 
said,  generally,  to  be  much  superior  to  her  love  verses  ;  either  be- 
cause they  were  composed  wlien  her  mind  had  grown  to  its  full  stat- 
ure, or,  as  seems  probable,  because,  model  wife  as  she  was,  the  sub- 
ject took  a  deeper  hold  of  her  mind,  and  stiired  the  depths  of  her 
heart  more  powerfully. 
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Verv  shortly  after  the  dispatch  of  her  poetical  epistle,  \  ittona  was 
overioyed  bv  the  unexpected  return  of  her  husband  And  again  for 
a  brief  interval  she  considered  herself  the  happiest  of  women. 

One  circumstance  indeed  there  was  to  mar  the  entirety  of  her  con- 
tentment. She  was  still  childless.  And  it  seems  that  the  science 
of  that  day  i"-norantly  dogmatical,  undertook  to  assert  that  slie 
would  continue' to  be  so.  Both  husband  and  wife  seemed  to  have  sub- 
milted  to  the  award  undoubtingly  ;  and  the  dictum,  however  rashly 
uttered,  was  justified  by  the  event.  ,    .,        j       .•„„  ^f 

Under  the.se  circumstances  Vittona  undertook  the  education  ot 
Alphonso  d'Avalos,  Marchese  del  Yasto,  a  young  cousin  of  her  hus- 
band's. The  task  was  a  sufliciently  arduous  one  ■*  for  tlie  boy 
beautiful,  it  is  recorded,  as  an  angel,  and  endowed  with  excellent 
capabihties  of  all  sorts,  was  so  wholly  unbroken,  and  of  s(»  violent 
and  un<^overnable  a  disposition,  that  he  had  been  the  despair  and  ter- 
ror of 'all  who  had  hitherto  attempted  to  educate  him.  Vittona 
thou  ht  that  she  saw  in  the  wild  and  passionate  boy  the  materials  ot 
a  worthy  man.  The  event  fully  justified  her  judgment,  and  proved 
the  really  superior  powers  of  mind  she  must  have  brought  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  it.  Alphonso  became  a  soldier  of  renown,  not  un- 
tinclured  l)y  those  literary  tastes  which  so  remarkably  distinguished 
his  gentle  preceptress.  A  strong  and  lasting  affection  grew  between 
them  •  and  Vittoria,  proud  witli  good  reason  of  her  work,  was  otten 
wont  'to  say  that  the  reproach  of  being  childless  ought  not  to  be 
deemed  applicable  to  her  whose  moral  nature  might  well  be  said  to 
have  brouucht  forth  that  of  her  pupil.  . 

Pescara^s  visit  to  Maples  was  a  very  short  one.  Early  m  l&lrf.we 
find  him  again  with  tiie  armies  ia  Lombardy,  taking  part  in  most  of 
the  mischief  and  glory  going.  .   .      -»t     i 

Under  the  date  ff  July  the  4lh  in  that  year  the  gossiping  JNaplcs 
weaver,  who  rarely  fails  to  note  the  doings  of  the  Neapolitan  general 
of  light  horse  with  infinite  pride  and  admiration,  has  preserved  for  us 
a  ralher  picturesque  little  liit  of  Ariosto-fiavored  camp  life.  The 
Spanish  army,  under  Don  Raymond  di  Cardona,  who,  on  Consalvo  3 
death,  liad  succeeded  him  as"Viceroy  of  Naples,  was  on  its  march 
from  Pe-schiera  to  Verona,  when  a  messenger  from  the  beautiful  young 
Marchioness  of  Mantua  came  tf)  the  general-in-chief  t)  say  that  .she 
wished  to  see  those  celebraied  Spanish  troops,  who  were  marching 
under  hi.s  banners,  and  was  then  waiting  their  passage  in  the  vme- 
yards  of  the  Castle  of  Villafranca.  "  A  certain  gentle  lady  of  Man- 
tua, named  the  Signora  Laura,  with  whom  Don  Uaymond  was  in 
love,"  writes  the  weaver,  was  with  the  Marchioness  ;  and  much 
pleased  was  lie  at  the  message.  So  w^ord  was  passcil  to  the  various 
captains  •  and  when  the  cohimn  readied  the  s!K)t,  where  the  Marchion- 
ess with  a  great  numljcr  of  ladies  and  cavaliers  of  Mantua  were  re- 


♦  Vi«cunti,  p  77 
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posiiin;  in  the  simile  of  the  vines,  "  Ddn  Fcrrantc  d'Alarconc,  as  chief 
marshiil,  Avith  his  baton  in  his  Imnd,  mado  all  llic  troops  halt,  and 
placed  themselves  in  order  of  battle  ;  and  the  Siirnor  JMarehese  di 
Pescara  marched  at  the  head  of  the  infantr.y,  with  a  pair  of  breeches 
cut  after  the  Swiss  fashion,  and  a  plume  on  his  head,  and  a  two- 
handed  sword  in  his  hand,  and  all  the  standards  were  unfurled." 
And  when  the  Marchioness,  from  among  the  vines  looking  down 
through  the  checkered  shade  on  to  the  road,  saw  that  all  wa"s  in  or- 
der, she  and  her  ladies  got  into  three  carts,  so  that  there  came  out  of 
the  vine3-ar<l,  says  Passeri,  three  cartsful  of  ladies  surrounded  by  the 
cavaliers  of  ]\Iantua  on  horseback.  There  they  came  very  slowly  jolt- 
ing over  the  cultivated  ground,  those  three  heavy  bullock  carts,  with 
their  primitive  wheels  of  one  solid  circular  piece  of  wood,  and  their 
huge  cream-colored  oxen  with  enormous  horned  heads  gayly  deco- 
rated, as  Leopold  Robert  shows  them  to  us,  and  the  brilliant  tinted 
dresses  of  the  laughing  bevy  drawn  by  them,  glancing  gaudily  in  the 
sunlight  among  the  soberer  coloring  of  the  vineyards  in  their  sum- 
mer pride  of  green.  Then  Don  Raymond  and  Pescara  advanced  to 
the  carts,  and  iianded  from  them  the  Marchioness  and  Donna  Laura, 
who  mounted  on  handsomely  equipped  jennets  prepared  for  them. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  attention  was  extended  to  any  of  the  other 
ladies,  who  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  remained  sitting  in 
the  calls,  while  the  Marchioness  and  the  favored  Donna  Laura  rode 
through  the  ranks  "  con  multa  fcsta  et  gloria."  And  when  she  had 
seen  all,  with  much  pleasure  and  admiration,  on  a  given  signal  three 
mules  loaded  with  sweetmeats  were  led  forw^ard,  with  which  the  gay 
Marchioness  "  regaled  all  the  captains. "  Then  all  the  company  with 
much  content— excepting,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  soldiers,  who  had  to 
stand  at  arms  under  the  July  sun,  while  their  officers  were  eating 
sugar-plums,  and  Don  Raj'mond  and  Donna  Laura  were  saying  and 
^wallowing  sweet  things — took  leave  of  each  other,  the  army  pursu- 
ing its  march  toward  Verona,  and  the  Jlaichioness  and  her  ladies  re- 
turning in  their  carts  to  Mantua.* 

The  other  scattered  notices  of  Pescara's  doings  during  his  cam. 
paign  are  of  a  less  festive  character.  They  show  him  to  have  beeo 
a  hard  and  cruel  man,  reckless  of  human  suffering,  and  eminent  even 
among  his  fellow-captains  for  the  ferocity,  and  often  wantonness,  of 
the  ravages  and  widespread  miserj'  he  wrought.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  Passeri  winds  up  his  narrative  of  some  destruction  of  a 
town,  or  desolation  of  a  fertile  and  cultivated  district,  by  the  remark 
that  the  cruelty  committed  was  wor.se  than  Turks  would  have  been 
guilty  of.  Yet  this  same  Passeri,  an  arti.san,  belonging  to  a  class 
which  had  all  to  suffer  and  nothing  to  gain  from  such  atrocities, 
write,s,  when  chronicling  this  same  Pescara's  f  death,  that  "  on  that 
day  died,  I  would  have  you  know,  gentle  readers,  the  most  glorious 

•  Pasfcri,  p.  197.  t  Passeri,  p.  836. 
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and  honored  captain  tliat  the  world  has  seen  for  the  last  hundred 
years."  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  wholly  the  popular  mind  ^yas 
enslaved  to  the  prejudices  and  conventional  absurdities  of  the  ruling 
classes  ;  how  entirely  the  feelings  of  the  masses  were  in  unison  with 
those  of  the  caste  which  oppressed  them  ;  how  little  reason  they  con- 
ceived they  had  to  complain  under  the  most  intolerable  treatment, 
and  how  little  hope  of  progressive  amelioration  there  was  from  thfi» 
action  of  native-bred  public  opinion. 

Bishop  Giovio,  the  biographer  and  panegyrist  of  Pescara,  admits  thav 
he  was  a  stern  and  cruelly- severe  disciplinarian,  and  mentions  aiv 
anecdote  in  proof  of  it.  A  soldier  was  brought  before  him  for  hav- 
ing: entered  a  house  en  route  for  the  purpose  of  plundering.  The  gen- 
eral ordered  thai  his  ears  should  be  cut  off.  The  culprit  remon- 
strated, and  begged,  with  many  entreaties,  to  be  spared  so  dishonor- 
ing and  ignominious  a  punishment,  saying  in  his  distress  that  death 
itself  would  have  been  more  tolerable. 

"The  grace  demanded  is  granted,"  rejoined  Pescara  instantly, 
with  grim  pleasantry.  "  Take  this  soldier,  who  is  so  careful  of  his 
honor,  and  hang  him  to  that  tree  !" 

In  vain  did  the  wretch  beg  not  to  be  taken  at  his  word  so  cruelly  ; 
no  entreaties  suthced  to  chamje  the  savage  decree. 

It  will  be  well  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  these  indications  of  the 
essential  nature  of  this  great  and  glorious  captain,  who  had  studied 
those  ingenuous  arts  wliich  soften  the  character,  and  do  not  suffer 
men  to  he  ferocious,  as  the  poet  assures  us,  and  who  could  write  dia- 
logues on  love,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  curious  phenomenon 
of  Vittoria's  unmeasured  love  for  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Society  in  Ischia.— Bernardo  Tasso's  Sonnet  tliereon.— How  a  Wedding  was  cele- 
brated in  Na|)l.;»  in  1.517.— A  tji.xteeuMi  Century  TrouH.?eau.— Suck  of  Genoa.— Tho 
datllc  of  Pavia.— Italian  Conspiracy  ajiaiiif  t  Charles  V.— Clmr;icter  of  Peucara  — 
Honor  in  l.")i5.— Pescara's  Treanon.— Viltoriu'H  SeiilimentH  on  the  OccaBion.— Pes- 
cara'a  Infamy.— Patriotism  unlvnown  in  Italy  in  Iho  Sixteenth  Century.- No  sucU 
Sentiment  to  be  found  in  the  Writings  of  Vittoria.— Evil  luHuence  of  her  Hue- 
band's  Character  on  her  Mind.— Deatli  of  Pescara. 

Meanwhile  Vittoria  continued  her  peaceful  and  quiet  life  in 
Ischia,  lonely  indeed,  as  far  as  the  dearest  affections  of  her  Jietirt  was 
concerned,  but  cheered  and  improved  by  the  society  of  thtit  select 
knot  of  poets  and  men  of  learning  wiiom  Costan/a  d!  Fraiicavilla, 
not  unassisted  by  llie  presence  of  Vittoria,  attracted  to  her  little 
island  court.  We  lind  Musctilo,  Filoraio,  (Jiovio.  Minlurno,  Cariteo, 
Kola,  8aniiz/,aro,  and  Hernardo  Ta.sso,  among  tho.se  wlio  helped  to 
make  this  remote  rock  celebrated  throughout  Europe  at  that  uuy,  ii« 
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one  of  the  best-loved  haunts  of  Apollo  and  the  muses,  to  sneak  in  the 
phraseolos:}'  of  tlio  time. 

Miuiy  iunrm-r  them  have  left  passages  recording  the  happy  days 
spent  on  tluit  fortunate  island.     The  social  circle  was  doubtless  a 
charmuig  and  brilliant  out',  and  the  more  so  as  contrasted  with  the 
general  tone  and  habits  of  the  society  of  the  period.     But  the  style 
of   the  following  sonnet  by  Beinardo  Tasso,  .selected   by  Visconti 
as  a  spcTuiicn  of  the  various  elfusions  by  members  of  the  select  circle 
upon  the  subject,  while  it  accurately  illustrates  the  prevailing  modes 
of  thought  and  diction  of  that  period,  will  hardly  fail  to  suggest  the 
Idea  of  a  comparison— mutatis  mutandi.s— l)etween  this  company  of 
sixteenth  century  choice  spirits  and  that  which  assembled  and  pro- 
voked so  severe  a  lashing  in  the  memorable  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
more  than  an  hundred  years  afterward.     But  an  Italian  Moli^re  is 
as  wholly  unpossible  in  the  nature  of  things  as  a  French  Dante 
And  the  sixteenth  century  swarm  of  Petrarchists  and  Classicists  have 
unhke  true  prophets,  found  honor  in  their  own  country. 
^    Gentle  Bernardo  celebrates  in  this  wise  these  famed  Ischia  meet- 
ings : 

"Snperbo  scoglio,  altero  e  bel  ricetto 
Di  tanti  chiari  eroi,  d'itnperadori, 
Onde  rair;<i  di  gloria  escono  fiiori, 
Cli'  ogni  ultio  lume  ftm  s^curo  e  negletto  ; 
Sepcr  vera  viitute  al  ben  perfetto 
Salir  si  jmote  ed  agli  eterni  onori, 
Qucste  piii  d'  altre  define  alme  c  migliori 
V   andraii,  die  ctiiiidi  iiel  petroso  jieUo. 
II  lumc  c  in  te  dell'  armi ;  in  te  s'asconde 
Ca^ta  belta,  valore  e  cortesia. 
Quanta  mai  vide  il  tempo,  o  dicde  il  ciele. 
Ti  sian  eecondi  i  fati,  e  il  vento  e  V  onde 
Rendanti  onore,  e  1'  aria  lim  natia 
Abbia  sempre  temprato  il  caldo  e  il  gelo !" 

T\niich  may  be  thus  "  done  into  Ensjlish,"  for  the  sake  of  giving 
those  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  original  some  tolerably 
accurate  idea  of  Messer  Bernardo's  euphuisms  : 

"  Proud  rock  !  the  loved  retreat  of  such  a  band 

Of  earth's  best,  noblest,  greatest,  that  their  light 
Pales  other  glories  to  the  dazzled  sight, 
And  like  a  beacon  sliine.i  thronghont  the  land, 
H  trncst  worth  can  reach  the  perfect  state, 
And  man  may  hope  to  merit  heavenly  rest. 
Those  whom  thou  harborest  in  thy  rocky  breast. 
First  in  the  race  will  reach  the  heavenly  gate. 
Glory  of  martial  deeds  is  tliine.     In  thee. 

Brightest  the  world  e'er  saw,  or  heaven  gave, 
Dwell  chastest  beauty,  worth,  and  courtesy.' 
Well  be  it  with  thee!     May  both  wind  and  Bea 
Resijcct  thee  :  and  thy  native  air  mid  wave 
Be  temper'd  ever  by  a  genial  sky !" 

Such  h  the  poetry  of  one  of  the  brightest  stars  of  the  lechian  ga]- 
*xy  ;  and  the  incredulous  reader  is  assured  that  it  would  bo  easy  to 
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find  much  worse  sonnets  bv  the  ream  among  the  extant  productions 
of  thTcJov^Tl^^'o  were  afflicted  ^ith  the  prevalent  Petrarch  noama  of 

^^SllS't^'^^e^i;^  diy:"But  Vittoria  Colonna 

cially  in  her  later  years,  reach  a  much  higher  tone,  as  IMII, 
"Tts'Lt" Ziestedlh"  £?Sions  feelings  .hich  inspired  her 

£  SuSfiot''lS;iris=st^siSi4^s;:[LtTffi 

fvorld      Tlnlthe  so  fervently  sung  pangs  of  separation  from  her 

SS  and  nSv  Naplis.  And  when  these  necessities  d.d  occur  ,t  9 
ScordedShen^aguitlcence  and  P«-P -'^'Vo  rnUes' wrsach 
young  wife  made  her  appearance  among  her  fello^^  nobles  was  sacli 
as  few  of  them  could  equal,  and  none  surpass 

Cue  of  these  occasions  is  worth  specially  noting  for    he    ake  ot 
♦v,„  .i,-t.iil..fl  arrount  which  has  been  preserved  of  it  by  that  numuie 

rSsTomJr     d  theilole  nohUity  of  Naples  .and  worthy  Passer, 

ho^£S  count  with  an  i,cA:uvAo  Mornlng-Post-hke  statement  of 

f'c;su;;^ro?'Lh  in  the  order  of  t^'^o^StchM  ^tt^"  1-i 

Sr,;^i.;:rii  it  in;-' o:e'ra^s:ihe^s;n^^:s^;;  ;^ 

Bwallmvid  up  V  the  dark  nave  of  the  huge  clu.rcl^       


••  l-aBecri,  p.  284. 
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tn,  Pol  •  •^^^^'*'^  ^°  ^""^""l'* ""  translation  of  all  the  clianMs  Jlas- 
tci  Passeri  nni,rs  on  velvet,  satin,  gold,  l>rocade,  and  c3y  furs 
Merely  noting  that  the  bride's  dress  is  estimated  to  he  worth  iven 
housand  ducats,  we  let  Ihcm  all  pass  on  till  "the  lurtdousTdv 
the   bignora  \itloria,  ]\rarchioness  of    Pescarn ''  arr ivS      Sh^    ^^ 

?SS:  eS\?i;Sr'sr:'^^  ^^""^^-  -in.  iS^^ngj^^^L^^^e^ 
vet  iiingea  with  gold.  She  is  accompanied  by  six  ladies  in  waitinrr 
uniformly  clad  in  azure  danmsk,  and  attended  by  six  grooms  on  Sft 
^^  uh  cloaks  and  jerkins  of  blue  and  yellow  satin.     The  ladv  heiSlf 

oeaten  cold  on  i  .    She  has  a  crimson  satin  cap,  with  a  head-dress  of 
Mmught  gold  above  it  ;  and  around  her  waiS  is  a  girdle  of  beaten 

tlo^i^Tr*??  ^l'''  ''sscmbled  company,  one  might  think,  would  require 

eii  gird  es  to  be  ot  some  more  yielding  material.     For,  on  qui  1  n^ 

the  church,  they  sat  down  to  table  at  six  in  the  cvenino-     '  ind  h/ 

.gan  to  eat,"  says  Passeri,  "and  left  off  at  five    i  t   e^morn?ng  .'' 

The  order  and  materials  of  this  more  than  Homeric  feast  Tre  handed 

own  to  posterity  with  scrupulous  accuracy  by  our  chronicler     But 

he  stupendous  menu,  in  its  entirety,  would  be  almost  SSerable 

to  the  reader  as  having  to  sit  out  the  eleven  hours'  orgy  in  person 

A  few  particulars  culled  here  and  there,  partly  becausefhey  afe  curt 

p[esrci?y;'wiSrm;;i.Se"^^'"^"' ^^^'^  to  a  Neapolitan  of  tie 
...J}'"""  "''"''■''i  twenty-seven  courses.  Then  the  quantity  of  sugar 
ZlTl'  ."^'"'l''  f  T  Jl^^'^^^ti'^e^l  «n  ^  foimer  occasion  It  Bome^  I 
special  subject  ot  glorification.  There  was  "  putfagio  Unffarese '' 
Hungary  soup  stuffed  peacocks,  quince  pies,  and  tSrushes^  serveci 
with  bergamottes  which  were  not  pears,  as  an  English  reader  St 
perhaps  suppose,  but  small  highly-scented  citrons  of  the  k  nd  f  om 

"VVith  the  bianco  mangiare,"  our  familiarity  with  "  blanc-mauffe'' 
seems  at  first  sight  to  make  us  more  at  home.  But  we  are  Thrown 
out  by  finding  that  ,t  was  eaten  in  ]ol7,  "con  mosta.da  "  E 
Unn  f.'^  P""7  'T""'  '^^^0'-di"S  to  our  habits,  much  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  rest.  Sweet  preparations  also,  whether  of  animal  or  vLe- 
table  composition,  seem  greatly  to  preponderate.  At  the  queen's 
own  table  a  iountain  gave  forth  odoriferous  waters.  But  to Tl  the 
urfi>\t^'aJr.       '"'''"  ^"'  "'^^^^"^^^^''-^^  «*^rvedat  the  removal  of 

"  And  thus  having  passed  this  first  day  with  infinite  dehVht  "  the 
whole  party  passed  a  second,  and  a  third:  in  the  same  , nan nlr! 

iliat  eleven  hours  should  have  been  spent  in  eating  and  drinkinff  is 
of  course  simply  impossible.     Large  interlndes  must  be  supposed  to 

i^oetiy.     Un  the  fiii,t  day  a  considerable  time  must  have  been  taken 
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np  by  a  part  of  the  ceremonial,  which  was  doubtless  far  more  inter- 
esting to  the  fairer  half  of  the  assembly  than  the  endless  gormandiz- 
inir.  °This  was  a  display,  article  by  article,  of  the  bride's  trousseau, 
which  took  place  while  the  guests  were  still  sitting  at  table.  Passeri 
minutely  catalogues  the  whole  exhibition.  The  list  begins  with 
twenty  pairs  of  sheets,  all  embroidered  with  ditTerent  colored  silks  ; 
and  seven  pairs  of  .sheets,  "  d'olanda,"  of  Dutch  linen,  fringed  with 
gold.  Then  come  an  hundred  and  five  shirts  of  Dutch  linen,  all  em- 
broidered with  silk  of  divers  colors  ;  and  seventeen  shirts  of  cambric, 
"  cambraia,"  with  a  selvage  of  gold,  as  a  present  for  the  royal  bride- 
groom.  There  were  twelve  head-dresses,  and  six  ditto,  ornamented 
with  gold  and  colored  silk,  for  his  majesty  ;  an  hundred  and  twenty 
handkerchiefs,  embroidered  with  gold  cord  ;  ninety-six  caps,  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  silk,  of  which  thirty-six  were  for  the  king. 
Tliere  were  eighteen  counterpanes  of  silk,  one  of  which  was  wrought 
"alia  morcsca  ;"  forty-eight  sets  of  stamped  leather  hangings, 
thirty-six  others  "  of  the  ostrich-egg  pattern,"  sixteen  "  of  the  arti- 
choke pattern,"  and  thirty-six  of  silk  tapestry.  Beside  all  these 
hundred  sets,  there  were  eight  large  pieces  of  Flanders  arras,  "  con 
seta  assai."  They  represented  the  seven  works  of  mercy,  and  were 
valued  at  a  thousand  golden  ducats.  There  was  a  litter,  carved  and 
gilt,  with  its  four  mattresses  of  blue  embroidered  satin.  Passing  on 
to  the  plate  department,  we  have  a  silver  waiter,  two  large  pitchers 
wrought  in  relief,  three  basins,  an  ewer,  and  .six  large  cups,  twelve 
large  "plates,  twelve  ditto  of  second  size,  and  twenty-four  soup  plates 
made  "  alia  franzese,"  a  massive  salt-cellar,  a  box  of  napkins,  spoons, 
and  jugs,  four  large  candlesticks,  two  large  Hasks,  a  silver  pail,  and 
cup  of  gold  worth  two  hundred  ducats  for  the  king's  use.  Then  for 
the  chapel,  a  furniture  for  the  altar,  with  the  history  of  the  three 
kings  embroidered  in  gold  on  black  velvet  ;  a  missal  on  parchment, 
witii  illuminated  miniatures,  bound  in  velvet,  ornamented  with  silver 
clasps  and  liosses  ;  and  a  complete  set  of  re(iuisiles  for  the  .service  in 
silver.  Then,  returning  to  the  personal  department,  came  twenty- 
one  gowns,  each  minutely  descrilied,  and  one  of  blue  .satin  spangled 
with  bees  in  solid  gold,  particularly  specified  as  being  worth  four 
thousand  ducats. 

Wiien  all  this  and  much  more  had  been  duly  admired,  tlierc  were 
brought  forward  an  empty  casket  and  tifleen  trays,  in  which  wcire 
an  iiundred  thousand  ducats  of  gold,  which  were  put  into  the  casket 
"  before  all  the  Signori."  But  our  chronicler  is  compelled  by  his 
love  uf  irulii  to  add  reluctantly  that  there  were  several  false  ducata 
among  them.* 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  many  of  the  articles  in  the  above 
list,  that  this  "  Irou.sseau"  was  not  merely  a  bride's  litting  outpur- 
chased  for  the  occasion,  but  was  a  collection  of  all  the  Lady  Boiui'i 

*  See  Note  S. 
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chattel  property,  and  represented,  as  was  then  iisufilly  the  case  with 
nil  vvcallhy  persons,  a  very  large,  if  not  the  principal  part,  of  tho 
worldly  goods. 

•It  may  well  be  imagined  that  Viltoria  was  not  sorry  to  return  to 
the  quiet  and  intellecliiul  society  of  Ischia  after  these  tremendous 
three  days  at  Naple-;.  There  she  was  cheered  from  time  to  time 
by  three' or  four  short  visits  from  her  husband,  an(i  by  continual 
tidings  of  his  increasing  reputation  and  advancement  in  dignity  and 
wealth — a  prosperity  which  she  considered  dearly  purchased  by  his 
almost  continual  absence.  The  death  of  her  lather  Fabrizio,  in 
March,  15:20,  and  that  of  her  mother,  in  1532,  made  her  feel  more 
poignantly  this  loneliness  of  heart. 

In  October  of  1522  Pescara  made  a  flyinj^  visit  to  his  wife  and 
home.  He  was  with  her  three  days  only,  and  then  hastened  bacli  to 
^he  army.  It  was  the  last  time  she  ever  saw  him.  His  career  with 
the  army  mean  time  was  very  glorious.  In  IVIaj',  1522,  he  took  anfl 
sacked  Genoa  ;  "  con  la  maggior  crodelitate  de  lo  mundo,"  writes 
admiring  Passeri.  The  plundering  lasted  a  day  and  a  half  ;  and, 
"  da  che  lo  mundo  fo  mundo,"  never  was  seen  a  sacking  of  so  great 
riches,  "  for  there  was  not  a  single  soldier  who  did  not  at  the  least 
get  a  thousand  ducats."  ThenTwilh  the  year  1525,  came,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  the  niemorable  day  of  Pavia,  which  was  so  glori- 
ous tiiat,  as  Passeri  writes,  the  desolation  inllicted  by  it  on  the  coun- 
try around  was  such  that  neither  house,  tree,  nor  vine  was  to  be  seen 
for  miles.  All  was  burned.  Few  living  creatures  were  to  be  met 
with,  and  those  subsisting  miserably  on  roots. 

The  result  of  that  "  field  of  honor"  is  sufficiently  well  known. 
Pescara,  who  received  three  wouurls,  though  none  of  them  serious, 
in  the  battle,  considered  that  he  was  ill-used,  Avhen  the  rojal  captive 
Francis  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  to  tSpain,  and  made  complaints 
on  the  subject  to  his  master  C^harles  V.,  who  had  succeeded  Ferdinand 
on  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Naples  in  151C.  He  was  now,  however, 
Kl  theUge  of  thirty- five,  general-in-chief  for  that  monarch  in  Lom- 
uardy,  and  enjoyed' his  perfect  confidence,  when  circumstances  arose 
calculated  to  try  his  fidelity  severely.  Whether  that,  almost  the  only 
virtue  recognized,  iionorod,  and  professed  by  his  own  class  at  that 
day,  remained  altogether  intact  and  im))lemished  is  doubtfid.  But  it 
is  certain  that,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  his  conduct  was  such  as  would 
consign  him  to  utter  infamy  in  any  somewhat  more  morally  enlight- 
ened age  than  his  own,  and'  such  as  any  noble-hearted  man,  however 
untaught,  would  have  instinctively  shrunk  from  even  then. 
The  circumstances  briefly  were  as  follows  : 

Clement  VII.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Popedom  in  1523,  had, 
»fter  much  trimming  and  vacillation  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
v.,  become,  like  the  rest  of  Italy,  exceedingly  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
ponderating power  of  (Jharles,  after  the  discomfiture  of  the  Frencli  at 
Paviu.      Now  the  discontent  of  Pescara,  mentioned  above,  being 
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notorious,  the  pope  and  bis  counsellors,  especially  Giberti.  bishop  of 
Verona,  and  Morone,  chancellor  and  prime  minister  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  thought  that  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  induce  him  to  turn 
traitor  to  Cliarles,  and  make  use  of  the  army  under  his  command  to 
crush  once  and  forever  the  Spanish  power  in  Italy.  The  prime 
mover  and  agent  in  this  conspiracy  was  Morone,  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most  far-sighted  statesmen 
of  his  day.  Guicciardini  *  has  recorded  that  he  (the  historian)  had 
often  heard  Morone  declare  that  there  did  not  exist  a  worse  or  more 
faithless  man  in  all  Italy  tlian  Pescara.  The  conspiring  chancellor, 
therefore,  being  empowered  by  the  pope  to  promise  the  malcontent 
general  the  throne  of  2>Haples  as  the  price  of  his  treason,  thought  that 
Jie  might  well  venture  to  make  the  proposal. 

Pescara  received  his  overtures  favorably,  saying  that,  if  he  could  be 
tatisfied  thai  what  was  proposed  to  him  could  be  done  without  injury  to 
Ms*hon/)r,  he  would  Avilliugly  undertake  it,  and  accept  the  reward 
offered  to  him.f  Upon  this  reply  l)eing  communicated  to  the  pope, 
a  couple  of  cardinals  fortlxwith  wrote  to  the  31arclicse,  assuring  him 
that  the  treason  required  of  him  was,  "  according  to  the  dispositions 
and  ordinances  of  the  laws,  civil  as  well  as  canon,"  |  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  nicest  honor.  ]\leanwiiile,  however,  it  chanced  that 
one  Messcr  Gismondo  Santi,  who  had  been  sent  by  tlie  conspirators 
with  letters  on  the  subject  into  France  or  Switzerland,  was  mur- 
dered for  the  purpose  of  robbery  by  an  innkeeper  with  whom  ho 
lodged  at  Bergamo,  and  was  buried  under  the  staircase,  as  was  dis- 
covered some  years  afterward.  And  as  no  tidings  were  heard  of 
this  mes.scnger,  all  engaged  in  the  plot,  and  Pescara  among  them, 
suspected  tliat  he  had  been  Avaylaid  tor  the  sake  of  his  dispatches, 
and  that  thus  all  was  probaoly  made  known  to  Charles.  Thereupon 
Pescara  immediately  wrote  to  the  emperor,  revealing  the  Avhole  con- 
spiracy, and  declaring  that  he  had  given  ear  to  their  proposals  only 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  full  information  of  the  conspirators' 
designs. 

Such  is  the  version  of  the  story  given  by  Varchi,  probably  the 
most  trustwortliy  of  all  the  numerous  contemporary  historians.  Ho 
adds,  "  It  is  not  unknown  to  me  that  many  say,  and  perhaps  think, 
that  the  Slarchese,  acting  loyally  from  the  beginning,  had  all  along 
given  the  emperor  true  informalirn  of  every  thing  ;  all  which  I,  for 
my  part,  knowing  nothing  further  tlian  what  I  have  said,  will  not 
undertake  to  deny.  It  would  indeed  l;e  agreeai)le  to  me  to  believe 
that  it  was  .so,  rather  than  that  the  character  of  so  great  a  soldier 
should  be  stained  with  so  foul  a  blot.  Though  indeed  I  know  not 
what  sort  of  loyalty  or  sincerity  that  may  he,  which  consists  in  hav- 
ing deceived  and  betrayed  by  vile  trickery  and  fraud  u  pope,  who,  if 

•  iKt.  Ilnl,,  lib.  xvl.  cap.  4. 

t  Varchi,  fctoria  Klorentlua,  vol.  I.  p.  88,  edit.  Fircuzc,  1&13,         %  Varchi,  p.  80. 
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hothing  CISC,  wns  at  least  very  friendly  to  him,  ,i  republic  suol.  aa 
Una  ot  Venice,  and  many  other  personages,  for  Ihe  sake  of  acquirinff 
favor  with  his  master.  Tliis  1  know  well,  that  the  lady  Vittoria 
(  oloiina,  his  wile,  a  woman  of  the  hioJiest  cliaraeler,  and  ahoundiuc* 
in  all  the  virtues  which  can  adorn  her  sex,  had  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  intrigue  on  foot  than,  wholly  untempled  by  the  brilliant  hope 
lumg  out  to  her,  she  with  infinite  sorrow  and  anxiety  wrote  most 
warmly  to  her  husband,  urging  him  to  bethink  liim  of  his  hitherto 
unstained  character,  and  to  weigh  well  what  he  was  about  assuriuff 
him  that,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  she  had  no  wish  to  be  the  wifa 
of  a  king,  but  only  of  a  loyal  and  upright  man.  " 

This  letter  from  Vittoria,  urging  he"i-  husband  not  to  be  seduced  to 
swerve  from  the  path  of  honor  and  dutv,  is  i-ccorded  by  most  of  the 
writers  ;  and  V  isconti  asserts  that  it  was  the  means  of  inducin" 
lescara  to  abandon  the  idea  of  betraying  his  sovereiirn  At  all 
events,  the  existence  of  such  a  letter  is  very  strong  evidence  that 
Pescara  had  not  from  the  first  informed  Charles  of  the  plot,  but  Iiad 
at  least  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  join  in  it,  inasmuch  as  his 
communications  to  her  upon  the  sul)ject  had  i^iven  her  reason  to  fear 
lest  he  should  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  several  of  those  con- 
cerned  in  the  intrigue  saw  reason  to  suspect  the  possibility  of 
1  escara  s  having  from  the  first  listened  to  their  overtures  only  to 
betra.y  them,  as  is  proved  by  extant  letters  from  one  to  another  of 
them.* 

^^  Perhaps  this,  too,  was  consistent  with  the  nicest  honor,  as  defined 
by  the  ordinances  of  canon  and  civil  law."  But  whether  he  were  a 
traitor  to  his  king  or  not,  he  was  determined  to  shrink  from  no  depth 
of  treachery  toward  his  dupes  that  could  serve  to  ingratiate  him  with 
his  rnaster.  While  still  feigning  to  accede  to  their  proposals,  he  sent 
to  Morone  to  come  to  him  at  Novara,  that  all  might  be  arranged 
between  them.  Morone,  against  the  advice  of  many  of  his  friends 
and,  as  Guicciardini  thought,!  with  a  degree  of  imprudence  astonish- 
ing in  so  practised  and  experienced  a  man,  went  to  the  meeting.  He 
was  received  in  the  most  cordial  manner  bv  Pescara,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone  together,  led  him  to  .speak  of  all  the  details  of  the 
proposed  plan.  The  trap  was  complete  ;  for  behind  the  hangings  of 
the  room  in  which  they  were  sitting  he  had  hidden  Antonio  da 
Leyva,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Spani.sh  army,  who  arrested  him  as 
he  was  quitting  the  house,  and  took  him  to  the  prison  of  Novara, 
where  Pescara  the  next  day  had  the  lirazen  audacity  to  examine  as  a 
judge  the  man  whom  a  few  hours  previously  he  had  talked  with  aa 
an  accomplice. :{ 


.  Vf^^^^  dc  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  87.     See  Letters  from  Giberto  to  Gifmondo  Santi 
and  to  Domenico  Sanli.  "»"!.« 

t  »tori*,  lib.  xvii.  chap.  iv.  *  Guicciardini,  lib.  xvii.  chap.  Iv. 
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Surely,  whichever  version  of  the  story  may  be  believed,  hs  to 
Pescara's  original  intentions,  rliere  is  enough  here  in  evidence  to  go 
far  toward  justifying  Chancellor  Moroue's  opinion  that  he  was  one 
of  the  worst  and  "most  faithless  men  in  Italy.  Some  modern  Italian 
writers,  with  little  moral,  and  less  historical,  knowledge,  have  rested 
the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  him  on  his  want  of  patriotic 
Italian  feeling  on  the  occa'sion.  In  the  first  place,  no  such  motive, 
however  laudable  in  itself,  could  have  justified  him  in  being  guilty 
of  the  treason  proposed  to  him.  In  the  second  place,  the  class  of 
ideas  in  question  can  hardly  be  found  to  have  had  any  existence  at 
that  period,  althougli  disi  inct  traces  of  such  may  be  met  with  in  Italian 
history  200  years  earlier.  Certainly  the  Venetian  senate  were  not 
actuated  by  any  such  ;  and  still  more  absurd  would  it  be  to  attribute 
thera  to  Pope  Clement.  It  is  possible  tliat  Morone,  and  perhaps  still 
more  Giberti,  may  not  have  been  untincturcd  by  them. 

But  Pescara  was  one  of  the  last  men,  even  had  he  been  as  liigh- 
minded  as  we  find  him  to  have  been  the  reverse,  in  whom  to  look  for 
1ta.\ia.n"  fnoii  ibar/jcii'i"  enthusiasm.  Of  noble  Spanish  blood,  his 
family  had  always  been  the  counsellors,  friends,  and  close  adherents 
of  a  Spanish  dynasty  at  Naples,  and  the  man  himself  was  especially 
Spanish  in  alT  his  sympathies  and  ideas.  "lie  adopted,"*  says 
Giovio,  "  in  all  his  costume  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  always  preferred 
to  speak  in  that  language  to  such  a  degree  that,  with  Italians,  and 
even  with  Vittoria  his  wife,  he  talked  Spanish."  And  elsewhere  he 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  regret  that  he  was 
not  born  a  Spaniard. 

Such  habits  and  sentiments  would  have  been  painful  enough  to  a 
wife,  a  Roman,  and  a  Colonna,  if  Vittoria  had  been  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  her  age  to  have  conceived  patriotic  ideas  of  Italian  nation- 
ality. But  thoiigh  her  pursuits  and  studies  were  infinitely  more 
likely  to  have  led  her  mind  to  such  thoughts  than  were  those  of  the 
actors  in  the  political  drama  of  the  time  to  generate  any  such  notions  in 
them,  yet  no  trace  of  any  sentiment  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  her 
writings.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  field  over  which  iier  mind 
had  travelled,  her  accpiaintance  with  cla.ssical  literature  and  with  the 
history  of  lier  own  country,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  a  nature 
certainly  cjipable  of  high  and  noble  aspirations  should  have  remained 
untouchefl  by  one  of  tiie  noblest.  Tiiat  it  was  so  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  utter  insensibility  of  the  age  to  any  feelings  of  the  sort.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  tendencies  and  modes  of  thought  of  iier  hus- 
ban<l  on  the  subje<;t  of  Italy  may  have  exercised  a  repressing  iiitluencc 
in  this  respect  on  Viltoria's  mind  ;  for  who  does  not  know  how 
powerfully  a  woman's  intelligence  and  heart  may  be  elevated  or 
degraded  by  the  nature  of  the  object  of  her  alfeclions  ;  and,  doubt- 

•  VUa.  lib.  1. 
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l^tl^no? '"'"'"•;''' M  '°  "V'"^'  ''!'"""■■'"  "f  ^^^''■y  ''S<i'  ^1«  tl»c  admirable 
lines  of  the  poet  aildrcss  tliemselves  : 

A?,i  '^  "T  "V  ""  1'"^^^  -'"yvin.i,'  co;,r>t.  to  svtni,,>thi/.c  with  clay 
As  I  o  l„t.l>an<l  is,  tlio  wife  is-;  thou  urt  muted  with  a  down  ^' 
And  the  gro.siifss  o)  his  imtiire  will  have  weight  to  drag  thee  down." 

v-)y'^^"  ^'^  ^.^^^  \^  examine  the  tone  of  sentiment  prevailinff  in 
\  ittona  s  poetry,  other  indications  of  this  deteriorating  inlluenoe  w  11 
be  perceptible,  and  if  much  of  nobleness,  purity,  hiirfi  aspiration  be 
nevertheless  stiil  f<nind  in  her,  this  partial  immunity  f^^om  t he  evU 
nfluence  nu.s  be  attr.lj.Ue.l  to  the  tritlhig  duration  of  that  portion  of 
her  hie  passed  ui  her  husband's  company  IJi-uiou  oi 

him^'l^'in  H ''"  "'^V^"'-«^V-'''^''^  *'"'■  "'^"  '"'^''""y  ^''^^^  ^hicli  he  covered 
?rr.  .  />  '  '"''■'"^•^  ?^.  '""^  ""''^^"■-  "'^  obtained  the  rank  of  -eneral- 
u>smio  of  tlie  imperial  forces  in  Italy.  But  he  enjoyed  the  i^ratilica- 
tion  for  a  very  little  while.  lu  the  latter  end  of  th  it  year  he  fd  into 
fhe  molT^^'-  '^'^''^':^^-l-  1^'^ve  been  not  well  a^ccounted  o  by 
Pavia  n  the  previous  February  are  specially  described  by  Passeri  as 
having  been  very  slight  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  either 
sha  ne  for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  iMorone  affair  or,  with  greater 
proljabihty  misgiving  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  emperor's  discover- 
ing the  real  truth  of  the  facts  (for  the  fate  of  Gismondo  SantTInd 
his  papers  was  not  Known  yet),  was  the  real  cause  of  his  illness      It 

Z'^tn^.W"  ^!r,V'"'"°*"  *1'^' mature  of  a  sudden  and  premature 
decay  ot  nil  the  vital  forces. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  abandoned  all  hope  of  recovery 

and  sent  to  Ins  wife  to  desire  her  to  come  to  liim  with  all  speed.     He 

J^as  then  at  Milan,     hhe  set  out  instantly  on  her  painful  journey,  and 

ad  reached  Viterbo  on  her  way  northward  when  she  was  met  by 

the  news  of  his  death.  •' 

♦h?.lmt''  ';'^[^°"  f lie  25th  of  November.  1525.  He  was  buried  on 
the  30th  of  that  month,  says  Giovio,  at  Milan  ;  but  the  ))ody  was 
■hojly  afterward  transported  with  great  pomp  and  magniticence 


CHAPTER  V. 

^'d\\"'i?hfoTnlo 'Vwo ')V,''L^'"''I  "'  •''''"  Pi'T^'"''-^«'"^"«  to  Ischia.-Her  Poetry 
.■  UI   •.     .  ,        '•l~"<^*^-Spociniens  of    her  Koiiiiels.— They  rapidly  attain 

.e  ebnty  thro.igho.it  Italy.- Vittoria'«  Sentimer=ts    toward   h<  r  IluEl -He? 
unWemi.hed  Character. -Platonic  Lovc.-The  Love  Poetry  of  the  jirxteenth  Cen- 

ViTTORiA  became  thus  a  widow  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  lier  ajre 
She  was  still  in  the  full  pride  of  her  beauty,  as  contemporary  writers 
assert,  and  as  two  extant  medals,  struck  at  Milan  shortly  before  Iici 
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husband's  death,  attest.  One  of  them  presents  the  bust  of  Pcscara 
on  the  obverse,  and  that  of  Yittoria  on  the  reverse  ;  the  other  has  the 
same  portrait  of  her  on  the  obverse,  and  a  niihtary  trophy  on  the 
reverse.  The  face  represented  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  seen  thus 
in  profile  is  perhaps  more  pleasin.^  than  the  portrait,  Avhich  has 
been  spoken  of  in  a  previous  chapter.  She  ■svas,  moreover,  even  now 
probably  the  most  celebrated  woman  in  Italy,  although  she  had 
done  little  as  yet  to  achieve  that  immense  reputation  which  awaited 
her  a  few  years  later.  Very  few,  probably,  of  her  sonnets  were 
written  before  the  death  of  her  husband. 

But  the  exalted  rank  and  prominent  position  of  her  own  family, 
the  high  military  grade  and  reputation  of  her  husband,  the  wide- 
spread hopes  and  fears  of  which  he  had  recently  been  the  centre 
in  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy,  joined  to  the  fame  of  her  talents, 
learning,  and  virtues,  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  enthu- 
siastic praise  by  nearly  all  tin;  Ischia  knot  of  poets  and  wits,  ren- 
dered her  a  very  conspicuous  person  in  the  eyes  of  all  Italy.  Her 
husband's  premature  and  unexpected  death  added  a  source  of  in- 
terest of  yet  another  kind  to  her  person.  A  young,  beautiful,  and 
very  wealthy  widow  gave  rise  to  quite  as  many  hopes,  speculations, 
and  designs  in  mc  sixteenth  century  as  in  any  other. 

But  Vittoria's  first  feeling,  on  receiving  that  fatal  message  at 
Yiterbo,  was,  that  she  could  never  again  face  that  world  which  was 
so  ready  to  open  its  arms  to  her.  Escape  from  the  world,  solitude,  a 
cell,  who.se  walls  should  resemble  as  nearlj^  us  might  be  tliose  of  the 
grave,  since  that  asylum  was  denied  to  her,  was  her  only  wish.  And 
she  hastened,  stunned  by  iier  great  grief,  to  Rome,  with  the  intention 
of  throwing  herself  into  a  cloister.  The  convent  of  San  Silvestro  in 
Capite — so  called  from  the  supposed  possession  by  the  community 
of  the  Baptist's  head — had  alvvaj's  been  a  special  object  of  veneration 
to  the  Colonna  family  ;  and  there  she  sought  a  retreat.  Her  many 
friends,  well  knowing  the  desperation  of  her  affliction,  feared  that, 
acting  under  tJie  spur  of  its  first  violence,  she  would  take  the  irrevo- 
cable step  of  pronouncing  the  vows.  That  a  Yittoria  Colonna  should 
be  so  lost  to  the  world  was  not  to  l)e  thought  of.  So  Jacopo  Sadoleto, 
bishop  of  Carpentras,  and  afterward  made  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Paul 
III. ,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  himself  a  poet,  and  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Yittoria,  hiustened  to  Pope  Clement,  whose  secretary 
lie  wjus  at  tlie  lime,  and  obtained  from  him  a  brief  addressed  to  tii'e 
abbess  and  nuns  of  San  Silvestro.  enjoining  them  to  receive  into  their 
hou.se,  and  console  to  the  best  of  tlieir  aljility,  the  Jlarche.sana  di 
Pescara,  "omnibus  spiritualibus  oX  teinporalibus  consolationibus," 
but  forbidding  tliem,  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  to 
permit  her  to  take  the  veil,  "  impelupolius  sui  doloris,  quain  mature 
consilio  circa  mutationem  vestium  vidualium  in  inonasticius. " 

Thii  brief  is  dated  the  7tli  Decemlier,  lo^.l. 

She  remained  with  the  sisters  of  San  Silvestro  till  the  autumn  of 
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the  following  year  -,  and  would  have  fiiitlior  deferred  reU,rning  \nto 
a  world,  whicli  the  conditions  of  the  time  made  less  than  ever  (empt- 
inff  to  her,  had  not  her  brother  Ascanio.  now  her  onl}-  remaining 
natural  protector,  taken  her  from  the  convent  to  Marino,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Colonna  clan  being  once  again  at  war  with  the  pope, 
as  partisans  of  the  emperor. 

On  the  iOth  of  September,  1526.  this  ever-turl-ident  family  raised  a 
tumult  in  Rome  to  the  cry  of  ■' Imperio!  Imperio  !  Lilierta  !  Liberti  ! 
Colonna  !  Colonna  !"  and  sacked  the  Vatican,  and  every  house 
belonging  to  tlie  Orsini  ;*  the  old  clan  liatred  showing  itself  as  usual 
on  every  pretext  and  opportunitj-. 

The  result  was  a  papal  decree'  depriving  Cardinal  Colonna  of  his 
hat,  and  declaring  confiscated  all  the  e.'Jtates  of  the  family.  Deeply 
grieved  by  all  these  excesses,  l)oth  by  the  lawless  violence  of  her  kins- 
men and  by  the  punishment  incurred  by  (hem,  she  left  Marino,  and 
once  more  returned  to  the  retirement  of  Ischia.  in  the  beginning  of 
1527.  If  was  well  for  her  that  she  had  decided  on  not  remaining  in 
ornear  Rome  during  that  fatal  j-ear  "Wliiie  the  eternal  city  and"  its 
neighborhood  were  exposed  to  the  untold  horrors  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers  of  the  ]Most  Catholic  king,  Vittoria  was  safe 
in  her  island  home,  torn  indeed  to  the  heart  by' the  tidings  which 
reached  her  of  the  ruin  and  dispersion  of  many'valued  friends,  but 
at  least  tranquil  and  secure. 

And  now.  if  not  perhaps  while  she  was  still  with  the  nuns  of  San 
Silvestro,  began  her  life  as  a  poetess.  She  had  hitheilo  written  but 
little,  and  occasionally  only.  Henceforward  poetical  composition 
seems  to  have  made  the  great  occupation  of  her  life.  Visconti,  the 
latest,  and  by  far  the  best  editor,  of  her  works,  has  divided  them  into 
two  poi-tions.  With  two  or  three  unimportant  exceptions,  of  which 
the  letter  to  her  husband  already  noticed  is  the  most  considerable, 
they  consist  entirely  of  sonnets.  The  first  of  Signor  Visconti's 
divisions,  comprising  134  sonnets,  includes  those  fnspired  almost 
entirely  by  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  They  form  a  nearly 
ui]interru|)ted  .series  "  In  ^yiemoriam,"  in  which  the  changes  are  rung 
with  infinite  ingenuity  on  a  very  limited  number  of  ideasT  all  turning 
on  the  glory  and  high  qualities  of  him  whom  she  had  lost,  and  her 
own  undiminished  and  hopeless  misery. 

•  "  I  only  write  to  vent  that  inward  pain 

On  whicli  my  heart  doth  feed  itself,  uor  wills 
Alight  other  nourishment," 

begins  the  first  of  these  elegiac  sonnets  ;  in  which  ."slie  goes  on  to  dis- 
claim any  idea  of  inci-easing  her  husband's  glory—"  non  per  giunger 
hime  al  mio  bel  sole,"  which  is  the  phrase  she  uses  invariably  to 
designate  him.  This  fancy  cf  alluding  to  Pescara  always  by  the 
same  not  very  happily-chosen   metaphor  contributes  an  additional 

•  Contemporary  copy  of  the  Act  of  Accasatioo,  cited  by  Visconti,  p.  cl. 
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element  of  monotony  to  verses  still  further  deprived  of  variety  by 
the  identity  of  their  highly  artificial  form. 

This  form  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  more  than  any  other 
mode  of  the  ivre,  needs  and  exiiibils  tlie  beauties  of  accurate  hnish 
and  neat  nulish.  Shut  out,  as  it  is,  by  its  exceeding  artihciality  and 
difficult  construction  from  many  of  the  higher  beauties  of  more 
spontaneous  poetical  utterance,  the  sonnet,  ''totus  teres  atqun 
rotundus,"  is  nothing  if  not  elaborated  to  gem-like  pertecliOQ. 

Yet  Viltoria  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Se  in  man  prender  iion  soglio  unqna  la  lima 

Del  buon  giudicio,  c  ricercaudo  intorao 

Con  occhio  disdcgnoso,  io  non  adoruo 
Ne  teru'o  la  mia  rozza  incolta  rima, 
Na.ece  perchu  non  e  niiacuva  prima 

Procacciar  di  cii'i  lode,  o  iugpr  scorno  ; 

Ne  die  dopo  il  mio  lieto  al  ciel  ntorno 
Viva  ella  al  niondo  in  piii  onorata  stima. 
Ma  dal  foco  divin,  che  '1  mio  iutellelto 

Sua  nuTCe  intiamma,  couvien  die  escan  fuore 

Mai  mio  ^crado  lalor  qncste  faville. 
E  s=e  alcnna  di  loro  iin  ^ontil  core 

Avvien  die  scaldi.  mille  volte  e  mille^ 

Ringraziar  dcbbo  il  mio  felice  errore." 

Which  may  be  thus  Englished  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  meaningj 
if  not  with  much  poetical  elegance  :  * 

"If  In  the*e  rude  and  artless  songs  of  mine 

I  never  lake  the  file  in  hand,  nor  try 

With  curious  care,  and  nice  fastidious  eye, 
To  deck  and  polisli  each  uncultured  line, 
"Tis  that  it  makes  small  portion  of  my  aiui 

To  merit  prai.-c,  or  's^capc  scorn's  blighting  breath; 

Or  that  mv  verse,  when  I  have  welcomed  death, 
May  live  rewarded  with  the  meed  of  fame. 
But  it  mu^t  be  that  Ileaveu'sown  gracious  gift. 

Which  with  its  breath  divine  inspires  my  soul, 

Strike  forth  these  spirks,  unbidden  by  my  will. 
And  should  one  sucli  but  haply  Kcrvc  to  lift 

One  gentle  heart,  I  thankful  reach  my  goal, 

And,  faulty  tho'  tin  strain,  my  every  wish  fulfil.' 

Again,  in  another  sonnet,  of  which  the  first  eight  lines  are  perhaps 
as  favorable  a  specimen  of  a  really  poetical  image  as  can  be  found 
throughout  h(;r  writings,  she  repeats  the  same  profession  of  "  pouring 
ftu  unpremeditated  lay." 

"  Qunl  diglnno  augellin.  chc  vede  ed  ode 
Batter  T  all  alia  niadre  intorno,  quniido 
(ill  reca  il  nutrlm(;nti>;  ond  cgliumando 

II  cibo  e  quella,  si  rallegra  c  gode, 

E  dentro  al  nido  sua  si  siriigge  e  rode 
Per  dcsio  di  scguirla  anch'  ei  volando, 
E  la  ringru/.ia  in  tal  inodo  cantundo, 

Che  par  ch'  oltrc  '1  jwter  la  lingua  suodc ; 

•  See  Note  3. 
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Tal"  io  qiialor  il  enlflo  rn?gio  c  vivo 

Del  (llviii  sole,  onde  iiutii>^c()  il  core 

I  111  (id  iif^alo  liieido  lainpi'tjirja 
Muovo  la  j)c>ima,  spinta  (lall"'!iinore 

Imonio  ;  o.senyacir  io  sIosph  m-avveggia 

Di  quel  cli'  id  dico  Ic  suu  iodi  f^crivo." 

Which  in  Englidi  luns  pretty  exactly  as  follows  : 

"  Like  to  a  tiunsfry  nestling  bird,  tliat  Iicars 

And  sfos  the  fliitterin-  of  liis  motlici's  uinss 
Bearing  liini  food,  whence,  lovin- «liat  sliu  brings 

And  tier  no  less,  a  joyful  mien  he  wears  ^ 

And  strujjgles  in  the  nest,  and  vainly  stiVs, 
V\  ishful  to  follow  lier  free  wanderings, 

Ti,  ,1",V  f"  ^^  '":'■  ''l*"'^''  fi'sliioii,  while  he  sings. 
That  tlie  free  voice  beyond  his  t^trength  appear!: 
Sol  whencer  the  warm  and  living  glow 

Of  him  my  sun  divine,  that  feeds  my  heart 

Shines  hrigtiter  than  its  wont,  lal<e  up  the  pen. 
Urged  by  tlie  force  of  my  deep  love  :  and  so 

Unconscious  of  the  words  unkempt  by  art 

1  write  his  praises  o'er  and  o'er  again." 

The  reader  conversant  with  Italian  poetry  will  have  already  seen 
enough  to  make  hnn  aware  that  the  Coloniia's  compositions  are  by 
no  means  unkempt,  unpolished,  or  spontaneous.  Tie  merit  of  them 
constststn  the  high  degree  to  which  they  are  exactly  the  eversS 
fL  W  Thej^are  ingemous  neat,  highly  studied,  elegant,  and  elabo- 
rate     It  ma3'  be    rue,  indeed,  that  much  thought  was  no    expended 

Zi^i  ?""•,  -^^^  "'"'■'  '^"^'^  "^''''y  of  J'C'-  ««nnets  were  re- 
touched altered,  improved,  and  finally  left  to  posterity,  in  a  form 
yer>   different  from  that  m  which  they  were  first  handed  round  tl^ 

terary  world  of  Italy.*  The  file,  in  truth,  was  constantly  in  hand 
though  the  nice  fastidious  care  bestowed  in  dressing  out  with  curious 
conceits  a  3,-iune  or  trite  thought,  which  won  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause ot  her  contemporaries,  does  not  to  the  modern  reader  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  passion,  earnestness  and  reality 
^  Then,  ntrain.  the  declaration  of  the  songstress  of  these  would-be 

wood-notes  wild,"  that  they  make  no  pretension  to  the  meed  of 
prsise,  nor  care  to  escape  contempt,  nor  are  inspired  bv  any  liope  of 
a  h.^e  of  fame  after  the  author'.s  death,  leads  us  to  contVast  with  such 
prof^'ss.ons  the  destiny  that  really  did-surely  not  altogether  un- 
Bough.-awai  tliese  grief-inspired  utterances  of  a  breaking  heart 
^  durmg  the  author's  lifetime.  ^ 

No  sooner  was  each  memory-born  pang  illustrated  by  an  ingenious 
metaphor   or  pretty  simile,  packed  neatly  in  its  regulation  case  of 
fourteen  lints,  with  their  complexity  of  twofold  rhymes  all  right 
than^was  handed  all  over  Italy.     Copies  were  as  eagerly  sought  for 

Ve'nS  f^""*^'"''"' "  '^  ^«"°""  of  Kinaldo-B  Corso'B  edition  orthe"s^n6t 
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89  the  novel  of  the  season  at  a  nineteenth-century  circulating-library. 
Cardinals,  bisliops,  poets,  wits,  diplomatists,  passed  them  from  one  to 
another,  made  them  the  subject  of  their  correspondence  with  each 
other,  and  witli  the  fair  mourner  ;  aud  eagerly  looked  out  for  the 
next  poetical  bonne-bonche  which  her  undying  grief  and  constancy 
to  her  "  bel  sole"  should  send  them. 

The  enthusiasm  created  by  these  tuneful  wailiugs  of  a  j'oung  widow, 
as  lovely  as  inconsolable,  as  iireproachable  as  noble,  learned  enough 
to  correspond  with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day  on  their  own 
Gubjects,  aud  with  all  this  a  Colouna,  was  intense.  Vittoria  became 
speedily  the  most  famous  woman  of  her  day,  was  termed  by  universal 
consent  "the  divine,"  and  lived  to  see  three  editions  of  the  grief- 
cries,  which  escaped  from  her  "  without  her  will." 

Here  is  a  sonnet,  which  was  probably  written  at  the  time  of  her 
return  to  Ischia  in  1527  ;  when  the  sight  of  all  the  well-loved  scenery 
of  the  home  of  her  happy  years  must  have  brought  to  her  mind 
Dante's — 

"  Nefsgun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordari-i  iJel  tempo  felice 
Kcllu  miseria !" 

Vittoria  looks  back  on  the  happy  time  as  follows  : 

"Oh  !  che  tranquillo  mar,  oh  chechiare  onde 

Solcava  gia  lamiaepahnata  barca, 

iJi  ricca  e  nobil  merce  adonia  e  carca, 
Coil  r  aer  puro,  e  con )'  aure  seconde, 
11  ciel.  cb'ora  i  bei  vaghi  liuni  asconde 

Por^ea  sorena  luce  e  d'  ombra  scarca  ; 

Atii"!  qnanto  ha  da  tomer  chi  licto  varcal 
Che  lion  seuipre  al  principio  il  fin  rispoud& 
Ecco  r  tiiipia  e  voluhile  fortiina 

Scoperso  poi  1'  iraia  iiiiqua  tVontf, 

Dal  ciii  furor  si  gran  procella  iiisorge. 
Veiili,  piojiiria,  gacttc  iiipit-iiifi  adiina, 

E  fierc  intonio  adivorarini  pronte  ; 

Ma  r  alma  ancor  la  llda  etella  scorge." 

In  English,  thus  : 

"  On  what  smootli  si'as,  on  what  clear  waves  did  sail 
My  frorth  carceiu-d  bark  !  what  costly  freight 
Or  noble  iiierchaiidise  adorn'd  its  pfate  ! 

How  pure  the  breeze,  how  favoriiiK  the  ^ale  I 

And  Iicaven,  which  now  itn  beauteous  ravsdotli  vOj!, 
KhoiK!  then  >ercne  and  shadowlcir.s.     Bill  fate 
For  tlie  to>  happy  voyaL'er  lies  in  wait. 

Oft  fair  bi-Kiiinlniis  in  ih'ir  ending's  fail. 

And  now  doth  inipii>iis  chaiifjcful  fortune  bare 
HeraniO'y  ruthless  brow,  whose  threal'ning  power 
Rou»(!r<  the  lenipest.  and  lets  loose  its  war  I 

But  thoii>;h  rains,  wiiiilH,  and  lighlnin<'8  All  the  air, 
And  wild  lieasls  (<eck  to  rend  me  and  devour. 
Still  shineH  o'er  my  true  soul  its  failhlul  atar." 

Bearing  in  mind  what  we  have  .seen  of  Pescara,  it  would  .loera 
evident  that  some  monstrous  illusion  with  respect  to  hira  must  have 
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obscured  Vittoria's  mind  aud  iudc^nicnt.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  slie  would  hure  becu  fouud  attributius:  t()  him  hiirh  and  uoble 
quulilies,  which  existed  ouly  in  her  own  imaninatioa.  But  it  is 
remaikal)le  that,  though  in  general  terms  she  speaks  of  him  as  all  that 
was  n()l)lest  and  greatest,  yet  in  describing  his  merits,  she  confines 
herself  to  the  few  which  he  really  liad.  This  highly-cultured,  devout, 
thoughtful,  intellectual  woman,  seems  really  to^'have  believed,  that  a 
merceniry  swordsman's  calling  was  the  noblest  occupation  earth 
could  offer,  and  the  successful  following  of  it  the  best  preparatiou 
and  surest  title  to  immortal  happiness  hereafter. 

The  following  sonnet  is  one  of  many  expressing  the  same  senti- 
ments ; 

"  Alle  Vittorie  tue,  mio  lurac  eterno, 

Non  diede  il  tempo  o  la  stagioii  favorc  ; 

La  spada,  la  virtu,  V  invitto  core 
Fur  li  ministri  tnoi  la  state  e'  verno. 
Col  prudente  occliio,  e  col  saggio  govemo 

L'altrui  forze  spezzasti  in  si  brev"  ore, 

Che  "I  modo  air  alte  imprese  accrebbe  onore 
Non  men  che  1"  opre  al  tuo  valore  interno. 
Non  tirdaro  il  tuo  corso  auiini  aliiori, 

O  Hanii,  o  monti  ;  e  Ic  maggior  cittadi 

Per  cortesia  od  ardir  rimat-ir  vinte. 
Salisti  al  mondo  i  piu  pregiati  gradi ; 

Orgodi  in  ciel  d'altri  triouli  e  veri, 

D'  altre  frondi  le  tempie  ornate  ecinte." 

Which  may  be  Englished  as  follows  : 

"  To  thy  great  victories,  my  eternal  light. 

Nor  time,  nor  seasons,  lent  their  favoring  aid  ; 

Thy  sword,  thy  might,  thy  courage  undiamay'd, 
Summer  and  winter  serv'd  thy  will  aright. 
By  thy  wise  governance  and  eagle  sight, 

Thou  didst  so  rout  the  foe  with  headlong  speed. 

The  manner  of  the  doing  crownd  the  deed. 
No  less  than  did  the  deed  display  tliy  might. 
Monntainsand  streams,  and  haughty  souls  in  vain 

Would  check  thy  course.    By  force  of  courtesy 

Or  valor  vanquished,  cities  of  name  were  won. 
Earth's  highest  honors  did  thy  worth  attain  ; 

Now  truer  triuuiphs  Heaven  reserves  for  thee, 

And  nobler  garlands  do  thy  temples  crown." 

Often  Ler  wishes  for  death  are  checked  liy  the  consideration  that 
haply  her  virtue  may  not  suffice  to  enable  lier  to  rejoin  her  husband 
in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.     Take  the  following  example  • 

"  Quando  del  sno  tormento  il  cor  si  diiole 

Si  ch'  io  bramo  il  niio  fin,  tinior  m'  assale, 

E  dice  ;  il  morir  tosto  a  che  ti  vale 
Si  forso  lungi  vai  da!  tuo  bel  scley 
l)a  questa  fredda  tema  nascer  suole 

Un  caldo  ardir,  ch-e  pon  d'  intorno  1*  ale 

All  alma  ;  onde  disgombra  il  mio  mortale 
Qnanto  ella  puii,  da  quel  ch'  1  mondo  Vflole. 

Cosi  lo  gpirto  mio  a'  ascoudc  e  copra 
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Qni  dal  piaoer  uraan,  non  gifi  per  f  ama 

O  van  LTido,  o  pregiartroppo  se  !-tesso  ; 
Ma  sente 'I  lumesiio,  die  ognor  lo  r,hiama, 

E  vt.dc  il  volto,  ovuiiiiue  iiiira,  impre:-so, 

Che  gli  misura  i  passi  e  scorge  lopre." 

Thus  done  into  Euglish  : 

"  When  of  its  panss  my  heart  doth  sore  complain. 

So  that  I  long  to  die,  fear  falU  on  me, 

And  saith,  what  boots  such  early  death  to  thee. 
If  far  from  thy  bright  suu  thou  shouldst  remain  ? 
Then  oft  from  tliis  cold  fear  is  born  again 

A  fervent  boldness,  which  doth  pre^^ently 

Lend  my  eoul  wings,  so  that  mortality 
Sttives  to  putoli  its  worldly  wishes  vain. 

For  this,  my  spirit  here  herself  enfolds, 
And  hides  from  human  joys  ;  and  not  for  fame, 

Nor  empty  praise,  nor  overblown  conceit ; 
But  that  she  hears  Jier  t-un  still  call  her  name, 

And  still,  where'er  she  looks,  his  face  doth  meet, 

Who  measures  all  her  steps,  and  all  her  deeds  beholds." 

A  similar  cast  of  thought,  both  as  regards  her  own  disgust  of  life 
and  the  halo  of  sanctity,  which  b}'  some  mj'sterious  process  of  mind 
she  was  able  to  throw  around  her  husband's  memory,  is  found  again 
iu  this,  the  last  of  the  sonnets  selected  to  illustrate  this  phase  of  our 
poetess's  mind  and  exemplify-  the  first  division  of  Iter  writings  : 

"  Cara  union,  che  in  si  niirabil  modo 

Fosti  ordinata  dal  siguor  del  cielo, 

Che  lospirto  divino,  e  V  uman  velo 
Lego  con  dolce  ed  amoroso  nodo, 
lo,  benchi  lui  disi  bell'  opralodo, 

Pur  ccrco,  e  ad  altri  il  mio  pensier  non  celo, 

Sciorre  il  luo  laicio ;  ni  piu  a  caldo  o  gelo 
Serbarti ;  poi  che  qui  di  te  non  godo. 

Che  r  alma  chiusa  in  qnesto  career  rio 
Come  nemico  1'  odia  ;  onde  smarrita 

Ne  vive  qui,  ue  vola  ove  desia. 
Quando  sara  con  suo  gran  sole  unita, 

Felice  giomo  !  allor  conlenla  fla  ; 
Che  eol  nel  viver  suo  conobbe  vita." 

Of  vrhich  the  subjoined  rendering,  prosaic  and  crabbed  as  it  is,  is 
perhaps  hardly  more  so  than  the  original  : 

"  Sweet  bond,  that  wast  ordain'd  bo  wondrous  well 
By  the  Almighty-  ruU'r  of  the  sky, 
Who  did  unite  m  one  eweet  loving  tie 

The  godlike  ppirit  and  it>'  fleshy  shell. 

I,  while  I  i)ruis(.'  hi-  loving  work,  yet  try — 
Nor  wi.^h  my  thought  from  others  to  withhold — 
To  loose  thy  knot ;  nor  more,  llnciiii,'li  heat  or  cold, 

PrcHerve  Ihee,  since  in  thee  no  joy  have  1. 

Therefore  my  soul,  shut  in  this  (liingeon  stern, 
DelC'tH  llaHU  foe  ;  whence,  all  astray, 
8ho  lives  not  here,  nor  flics  where  she  would  go. 

When  to  her  glorious  sun  she  Khali  return. 
Ah  !  then  content  shull  come  with  that  blest  day, 
For  she,  but  while  he  liv'd,  u  sense  of  lile  could  know." 
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1.1  considering  tl.e  oolloction  of  117  sonnets  from  which  (he  af)ove 
si-cninens  have  hveu  selectcl.  and  which  were  pr,.h;d.ly  the  product 

ments  that  thc  scvcnth  year  troni  her  husband's  dealli  should  have 
l.ronjrht  with  ,t  no  alleviation  of  her  grief),  the  most  inle  estSp 
.(uestion  that  su,,.:iests  ,(self  is.  whether  we  are  to  suppose  tiie  S 
tumnts  expressed  m  them  to  be  genuine  outpourings  of  the  heart  or 
rather  to  consider  them  all  as  part  of  the  professional  equipment  of  a 

K  V,';v'n?  """v^  'n  "'''  ''"'■''  "*■  ^'^'l^i^^i^fe^  ^^  J'igh  and  brilliant  poet 
ic.ii  reputation.^     I  he  question  is  a  prominent  one,  as  resi-ards  the 
concrete  notion  to  be  formed  of  the  sixteenth-century  woman  >t 
toria  Colonna  ;  and  is  not  without  interest  as  bearing  wi  the  great 
subject  of  woman's  nature.  ^  ^ 

Vittoria's  moral  conduct,  both  as  a  wife  and  as  a  widow  was 
wholly  irreproachable.  A  mass  of  concurrent  contemporary 'testi- 
mouy  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  on  this  point.  More  than 
one  of  he  poets  ot  her  day  professed  themselves  her  ardent  admirers 
devoted  slaves  and  despairing  lovers,  according  to  the  most  ao- 
proved  poetical  and  Platonic  fashion  of  the  time  ;  and  she  re(;eived 
leir  luHated  bombast  not  un pleased  with  the  incense,  and  answered 
lliein  with  other  bombast,  all  en  regie  and  in  chnracter.  The  "  carte 
(le  tendre  was  then  laid  down  on  the  Platonic  proiection  :  and  the 
sixteenlh-century  fashion  in  this  respect  was  made  a  convenient 
screen,  lor  those  to  whom  a  screen  was  needful,  quite  as  frequentiv 
as  tlie  less  classical  whimsies  of  a  later  period.  But  Platonic  love 
to  Vittoria  was  merely  an  occasion  for  indulging  in  the  spiritualistic 
pedantries  by  which  the  classicists  of  that  day  sought  to  link  tlie 
intant  metaphysical  speculations,  then  beginning  to  grow  out  of  ques- 
tions of  church  doctrine,  with  the  ever-interesting  subject  of  roman- 
tic love. 

A  recent  French  writer,*  having  translated  into  prose  Vittoria's 
poetical  epistle  to  her  husband,  adds  that  she  has  been  "  oMio-ed  to 
veil  and  soften  certain  passages  which  might  damage  the  waiter's 
poetical  character  in  the  eyes  of  her  fair  readers,  by'e.\hibitin<r  her 
as  more  woman  than  poet  in  the  ardent  and  '  positive '  manner  iu 
winch  she  speaks  of  her  love. "  Never  was  there  a  more  calumnious 
)nsinuation.  It  i.s  true  indeed  that  the  French  woman  oinifs  or  slurs 
over  some  pas.suges  of  the  original,  but  as  they  are  wholly  void  of 
the  shadow  of  olfencc  it  can  only  be  supposed  that  the  translator 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  them. 

There  is  no  word  in  Vittoria''s  poetry  which  can  lead  to  any  othei 
conclusion  on  this  point,  than  that  she  was,  in  her  posilion  and  .social 
rank,  an  example,  rare  at  that  period,  not  only  of  perfect  regulaiity 
ot  conduct,  but  of  great  purity  and  considerable  elevation  of  mind 
buch  other  indications  as  we  have  of  her  moral  nature  are  all  favora- 

*  MadrniQ  Lamaze,  fitudee  sur  Trois  Femmes  Celebres  -,  Puns,  1848,  p.  41. 
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ble  We  find  her.  uninfluenced  by  the  bitter  hereditary  hatreds  of 
her  family  striving  to  act  as  peacemaker  between  hostile  factions 
and  ^3-  over  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  their  struggles  AVe 
findler^t?;?  constant  correspondent  and  valued  fnend  of  almos 
every  'ood  and  great  man  of  her  day.  And  i  her  scheme  of  moral 
doctriSe  as  gatherable  from  that  portion  of  her  poems  which  we 
have  no  vet  examined,  be  narrow-as  how  should  it  be  otherwise- 
,yet  u"s  Sressive  of  a  mind  habitually  under  the  influence  of  vir- 
tuaus  aspiration,  and  is  more  humanizing  m  its  tendencies  than  that 

'^^SS^'VaTmSirS^^-    It  has  been  seen  wha.her.husband 
Pescara  was.     And  the  question  arises-how  far  can  it  be  imagined 
poSe  that  she  should  not  only  have  lavished  on  h.m  to  the  last 
wdlc  iving,  all  the  treasures  of  an  almost  idolatrous  affection  ;  not 
oifly  have  looked  back  on  his  memory  after  his  dea  h  wi  h  fondness 
and  charitable,  even  blindly  charitable,  indulgence,  but  should  abso- 
Melv  have  so  canonized  him  in  her  imagination  as  to  have  doubted 
of  he'r  own  fitness  to  consort  hereafter  with  a  soul  so  holy  1     It  may 
be  said  that  Vittoria  did  not  know  her  husband  as  we  know  him  ; 
that  the  few  years  they  had  passed  together  had  no  doubt  shown  he 
only  the  better  phases  of  his  character.     But  she  knew  that  he  ha 
at  list  doubted  whether  he  should  not  be  false  to  his  sovereign  and 
had  been  most  infamously  so  to  h^ij  accomplices  or  dupes,     bhe  knew 
at  least  all  that  Giovio's  narrative  could  tell  her  ;  for  the  bishop  pre- 
sented it  to  her,  and  received  a  sonaet  in  return. 

But  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  properties  of  woman  s  nature. 
some  men  say,  that  their  love  has  power  to  l)lind  their  judo-ment. 
Novelists  and  poets  are  fond  of  representing  womciu  whose  aifections 
remain  unalterably  fi.xed  on  their  object,  despite  the  manifest  uu- 
worthiness  of  it  ;  and  set  such  examples  before  us,  as  something 
hiirh    nol)le    admirable,  "beautiful,"  to  the  considerable  demorali- 
zation of  their  confiding  students  of  either  sex.     There  is  a  tendency 
in  woman  to  refuse  at  all  risks  the  dethroning  of  the  sovereign  slic 
has  i)laced  on  her  heart's  throne.     The  pain  of  deposing  him  i.s  so 
irreat  that  she  is  tempted  to  abase  her  own  soul  to  escape  it  ;  tor  it  is 
only  at  that  cost  that  it  can  be  escaped.     And  the  spectac  e  ot  a  fine 
nature  "  dra"<red  down  to  sympathize  with  clay,"  is  not     beautitui 
but  exceeding"! v  the  reverse.     Men  do  not  usually  set  forth  as  worthy 
of  admiration— though  a  certain  school  of  writers  do  even  tins   in 
the  trasli  talked  of  love  at  first  sight-that  kind  of  love  between  tlie 
sexes  which  arises  from  causes  wholly  indepciulent  of  the  higher  part 
of  our  natur.!.     Yet  it  is  that  love  alon.;  whicli  can  survive  esteem 
An<l  it  is  higiilv  important  to  the  destinies  of  woman,  that  she  shoulil 
understan.l  and  l)e  thoroughly  persuaded  that  she  cannot  love     mt 
which  does  not  merit  love,  without  degrading  Iut  own  nature  ;  lliat 
-nder  whatsoever  circiimstunces  love  should  cease  when  respect,  ap- 
probation, and  esteem  have  come  to  an  end  ;  and  that  tho.sc  who  find 
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poetrv  and  beauty  in  the  love  which  no  moral  cliantre  in  its  obfecft 
can  IviU,  are  simply  tcac  hua"  her  to  attribute  a  fatally  debasimr-'sS^ 
premacy  to  hose  lower  instincts  of  our  nature,  on  whose  due  subor- 
dination to  the  diviuer  portion  of  our  being  all  nobleness,  all  moral 
purity  and  s[)iritual  prourcRS  depends. 

Vittoria  Colorina  was  not  one  whose  intellectual  and  moral  self  had 
thus  abdicated  its  sceptre.  The  texture  of  her  mind  and  its  habits  of 
thought  forbid  the  supposition  ;  and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  it  becomes 
wholly  impossible  to  accept  the  gloriiication  of  her  "  bel  sole,"  which 
makes  the  staple  of  the  hrst  half  of  her  poems,  as  the  sincer;  expres- 
sion of  genuine  feeling  and  opinion.  ^ 

Slie  was  probably  about  as  much  in  earnest  as  was  her  great  model 
and  master,  Petrarch,  in  his  adoration  of  Laura.  The  poetical  mode 
rLf  Jron""?  '^""f  'iT'l  l-'-^^hisively  Petrarcliist  ;  and  the  abounding 
Castahan  fount  of  that  half  century  in  "the  land  of  song,"  played 
from  Its  thousand  jets  little  less  than  Petrarch  and  water  in  different 
degrees  of  dilution.  Vittoria  has  no  claim  to  be  excepted  from  the 
servum  pecus,  though  her  imitation  has  more  of  self-derived 
vigor  to  support  it.  And  this  assumption  of  a  mighty,  undyintr 
exalted  and  hopeless  passion,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  poet's  prol 
fessional  appurtenances.  Where  could  a  young  and  beautiful  widow 
ot  unblemished  conduct,  who  had  no  intention  of  changing  her  con- 
dition, and  no  desire  to  risk  misconstruction  by  the  world  find  this 
needful  part  of  her  outfit  as  a  poet,  so  unobjectionably  as  in  the  mem- 
ory of  her  husband,  sanctified  and  exalted  by  the  imagination  to  the 
point  proper  for  the  purpose. 

For  want  of  a  deeper  s])iritiial  insight,  and  a  larger  comprehension 
of  the  finer  affections  of  the  human  heart  and  the  manifestations  of 
them,  with  the  Italian  poets  of  the  "renaissance,"  love-poetry  was 
httle  else  than  the  expression  of  passion  in  the  most  restricted  sense 
of  the  term.  But  they  were  often  desirous  of  elevating,  purifying 
and  spiritualizing  their  theme.  And  how  was  this  to  be  accom- 
plished ?  The  gratification  of  passion,  such  as  they  painted,  would 
they  felt,  have  led  them  quite  in  a  ditfcrent  direction  from  that  they 
were  seeking.  A  hopeless  passion,  therefore,  one  whose  wishes  the 
reader  was  perfectly  to  understand,  were  never  destined  to  be  grati- 
fied—better still,  one  by  the  nature  of  things  impossible  to  be  gratl- 
hed— this  was  the  contrivance  by  which  love  was  to  be  poetized  and 
moralized. 

The  passion-poetry,  which  addressed  itself  to  the  memory  of  one 
no  more,_  met  the  retjuirements  of  the  case  exactly  ;  and  Vittoria'a 
ten  years'  despair  and  lamentations,  her  apotheosis  of  tiie  late  cavalr-r 
captain,  and  longini,'  to  rejoin  him,  must  be  regarded  as  poetical 
properties  brouglit  out  for  use,  when  she  sat  down  to  make  poetry 
for  tiie  perfectly  self-conscious  though  very  laudable  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring for  herself  a  poet's  reputation. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  hypoc- 
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risy  was  involved  ia  the  assumption  of  the  poetical  role  of  inconsol- 
able widow.  Everybody  understood  that  the  poetess  was  only  raak- 
ng  poetry,  and  saying  the  usual  and  proper  things  for  that  purpose. 
She  was  uo  more  attempting  to  impose  on  anybody  than  was  a  poet 
when  on  entering  eome  "  academia"  he  termed  himself  Tyrtstus  or 
Lvcidas,  instead  of  the  name  inherited  from  his  father. 

'And  from  this  prevaiUug  absence  of  all  real  and  genmne  feeling 
arises  the  utter  coldness  and  .shallow  insipidity  of  the  poets  of  that 
time  and  school.  Literature  has  probably  few  more  unreadable  de- 
partments than  the  productions  of  the  Petrarchists  of  the  begmnmg 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Vittoria  when  she  began  to  write  on  reU.gious  subjects,  was  more 
In  earnest ;  and  the  result,  as  we  shall  see,  is  accordingly  improved. 
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The  noble  rivalry  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  was  again,  in  1530. 
makings;  Naples  a  held  of  glory  in  such  sort  that  outraged  nature  ap- 
peared also  on  the  scene  with  pestilence  in  her  baud.  The  first  in- 
fliction had  driveunjo.st  of  the  literary  society  in  Naples  to  take  refuge 
in  the  comparative  security  of  Ischia.  The  latter  calamity  had 
reached  even  that  retreat ;  and  Vittoria  some  time  in  that  year  agaia 
visited  Rome. 

Life  was  beginning  there  to  return  to  its  usual  conditions  after  the 
tremendous  catastrophe  of  ir)27.  Pestilence  had  there  also,  as  usual, 
followed  ia  the  train  of  war  and  military  license.  And  many  in  all 
classes  had  been  its  victims.  Great  numbers  fled  from  the  city,  and 
among  these  were  probably  most  of  such  as  were  honored  by  Vit- 
toria's personal  friendship.  Now  they  were  venturing  back  to  their 
old  haunts  on  the  Piiieiun,  tlio  Qwirinal.  or  tbo.se  favorite  Colonna 
gardens  still  ornamented  by  tiie  ruins  of  Aurclian's  Temple  to  tlie 
Sun.  The  tide  of  modern  *Golhs,  wlio  liad  Ihrcateued  to  make  tlio 
eternal  city's  name  a  mockery,  lnu\  been  swept  back  at  the  word  of 
that  second  and  "  most  Catholic"  Alaric,, Charles  V.  Cardinals,  poet- 
asters, wits,  Ciceronian  bisliops,  stjitesmen,  tunbassadors,  and  artists, 
busy  in  the  achievement  of  inunortalily,  were  once  more  forming  i\ 
society,  which  gave  the  ildiin^jf  that  day  a  fair  tilie  to  be  consid- 
ered, in  some  points  of  view,  the  capital  of  the  world.  The  golden 
Roman  sunlight  was  still  glowing  over  aqueduct,  arch,  and  temple  ; 
And  litmvi  the  Eternal  was  lirrsfflf  again. 

lly  this  varied  and  distinguished  society  Vittoria  was  l-eccived  with 
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open  arms.  Tbe  Colonna  family  bad  become  reconciled  to  Pope 
Clement,  aud  had  liad  their  fiefs  restored  to  tliem  ;  so  that  there  was 
no  cloud  on  the  political  horizon  to  prevent  the  celebrated  Marcbe- 
sana  from  receiving  the  honiage  of  all  parties.  The  Marcbese  del 
Vasto,  Vittoria's  former  pupil,  lor  whon)  she  never  ceased  to  feel  tbe 
-warmest  affection,  was  also  then  at  Home.*  In  bis  company,  and 
that  of  some  others  of  the  gifted  knot  around  ber,  Vittoria  visited  tbe 
ruins  and  vestiges  of  ancient  Konie,  with  all  the  enthusia.'-m  of  one 
deeply  versed  iu  classic  lore,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  then 
prevailing  admiration  for  tbe  works  and  memorials  of  Pagan  an- 
tiquity. Vittoria's  sister-in-law.  Donna  Giovanna  d'Aragona,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  of  ber  brother  Ascanio,  in  whose 
house  she  seems  to  have  been  living  during  this  visit  to  Rome,  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  party  on  these  occasions.  The  poet  Molza  has 
chronicled  bis  presence  among  them  in  more  than  one  sonnet.  His 
mnsc  would  seem  to  have  "  made  increment  of  any  thing."  For  no 
Jess  than  four  sonnets  f  were  the  result  of  the  exclamation  from  Vit- 
toria, "  Ah,  happy  tliey"— the  ancients,  "  who  lived  in  days  so  full 
of  beauty  !"  Of  course,  various  pretty  things  were  obtainable  out  of 
this.  Among  others,  we  have  tbe  gallant  P'agans  responding  to  tbe 
lady's  ejaculation,  that  on  the  contrary  their  time  was  less  fortunate 
than  the  present,  in  that  it  was  not  blessed  by  the  sight  of  her. 

It  w^ould  have  been  preferable  to  have  had  preserved  for  us  some 
further  scraps  from  the  lips  of  Vittoria,  while  tbe  little  party  gaze  at 
sunset  over  that  matchless  view  of  the  aqueduct-bestri:lden  Cum- 
pagna  from  the  terrace  at  the  western  front  of  the  Lateran,  looked 
up  at  the  Colosseum,  ghostly  in  tbe  moonlight,  from  the  arch  of 
Titus,  or  discoursed  on  the  marvellous  i)roportions  of  the  Pantheon. 

But  history  rarely  guesses  aright  what  the  after^ages  she  works 
for  would  most  thank  her  for  handing  down  to  them.  And  we  must 
be  content  to  construct  fcr  ourselves,'  as  best  we  may,  from  the  stray 
hints  we  have,  tbe  singularly  pleasing  picture  of  tliese  sixteenth  cen- 
tury rambles  among  tbe  ruins  of  Kome  by  as  remarkable  a  company 
of  pilgrims  as  any  of  tbe  thousands  who  have  since  trodden  m  their 
steps. 

Vittoria's  visit  to  Rome  upon  this  occasion  was  a  short  one.  It 
was  proba!)ly  early  in  the  following  year  that  she  returned  to  Iscbiu. 
Signor  Visconti  attributes  tliis  journey  to  the  restlessness  arising  from 
a  beart  ill  at  ease,  vainly  hoping  to  find  relief  from  its  misery  by 
change  of  place.  lie  assumes  all  the  expressions  of  despair  to  be 
found  in  ber  .^onnets  of  this  period,  to  be  so  many  reliable  autobio- 
graphical documents,  and  l)uilds  his  narrative  upon  them  accord- 
ingly. To  this  period  he  attributes  tbe  sonnet,  translated  in  a  previ- 
ous chapter,  in  which  tbe  poetess  declares  that  she  has  no  wish  to 
conceal  from  the  world  the  temptation  to  suicide  which  assails  her. 

*  Lcttere  di  Bembo,  vo).  i.  p.  115,  ed.  ISW). 
t  Edit.  Serasei,  pp.  14,  15,  ST,  40. 
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And  in  commemoration  of  this  mood  of  mind,  he  adds,  m  further 
proof  of  the  sad  truth,  a  medal  was  struck  upon  this  occasion  m 
Rom«,  of  which  he  -ives  au  eui^raving.  It  represents,  on  one  side, 
the  inconsolable  lady  as  a  handsome,  well-nourished,  comfortable- 
looking  widow-,  in  mourning  weeds,  more  Rj^cd  m  appearance,  cer- 
tainly.  since  the  striking  of  the  former  medal  spoken  of,  than  the 
lapse  of  seven  years  would  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  And,  on 
the  reverse  is  a  representation  of  the  melancholy  story  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  the  former  lying  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  typical  paragon, 
who  is  pointing  toward  her  breast  a  sword,  grasped  m  both  hands, 
half  way  down  the  blade,  in  a  manner  sure  to  have  cut  her  hngers. 
The  two  sides  of  the  medal,  seen  at  one  glance,  as  in  bignor  Viscouti  s 
engraving,  are.  it  must  be  admitted,  calculated  to  give  rise  to  ideas 
the  reverse  of  pathetic.  •      i      i,   j  ^  ♦„  ,•„ 

To  thi'i  period  too  belongs  the  sonnet,  also  previously  alluded  to,  in 
which  Vittoria  speaks  of  the  seventh  year  of  her  bereavement  having 
arrived  without  bringing  with  it  any  mitigation  of  her  woe  bignor 
Visconti  takes  this  for  simple  autobiographical  material.  It  is  curi- 
ous as  a  specimen  of  the  modes  of  thought  at  the  time  to  see  how 
the 'same  passage  is  handled  by  Vittoria's  first  editor  and  commenta- 
tor Rinaldo  Corsi.  who  published  her  works  foe  the  secT)nd  time  at 
Venice  in  ir,58.  His  commentary  begins  as  follows  :  "  On  this  son- 
net it  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  number  seveu  as  1  have  done 
already  of  the  number  four.  But  since  Varro,  Macrobius,  and 
Aulus  Gellius,  together  with  many  others,  have  treated  largely  ot  the 
subiect,  I  will  only  add  this-which.  perhaps,  ladies,  may  appear  to 
vou  somewhat  strange  ;  that,  according  to  Hippocrates,  the  number 
four  enters  twice  into  the  number  seven  ;  and  I  find  it  stated  by  most 
credible  authors  as  a  certain  fact,  and  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
their  own  observation,  that  a  male  child  of  seven  years  old  has  been 
known  to  cure  persons  afflicted  by  the  infirmity  called  scrofula  by  no 
other  means  than  by  the  hidden  virtue  of  that  number  seven,     etc., 

etc    etc 

In  this  sort,  I^lesser  Rinaldo  Corso  composed,  and  the  literary 
ladies  to  whom  throughout,  as  in  the  above  passage,  his  labors  are 
especially  dedicated,  must  be  suiiposed  to  have  read  more  than  five 
Jiundred  close-printed  patresof  commentary  on  the  works  of  the  cele- 
brated poetess,  who,  in  all  probability,  when  she  penned  the  sonnet 
in  question,  had  no  more  intention  of  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
lier  return  to  Lschia  than  she  had  of  alluding  to  the  occult  properties 
of  the  mysterious  number  .si-vcii.  The  natural  .siii)position  is,  that  as 
Bhc  had  been  driven  from  her  home  by  the  pestilence,  she  returned 
to  it  when  lliat  rea.son  for  absence  was  at  an  end. 

There  she  seems  to  have  remained  tranquilly  employed  on  lier 
favorite  pursuits,  increasing  Iter  already  great  reputation,  and  cor- 
responding assiduously  with  all  the  best  and  most  distinguished  men 
of  Italy,  whether  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  till  the  year  1530. 
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In  lliat  year  slio  again  visited  Rome,  and  resided  durino-  lier  etar 
there  with  Donna  (Jiovanna  d'Aranona,  lier  sistor-in-law  "Paul  III 
lanicse,  had  in  ],'j;{4  succeeded  Clement  in  the  diair  of  St  Peter"' 
and  though  Paul  was  on  many  accounts  very  far  from  bein"-  a  eood 
pope  or  a  good  priest,  yet  the  Farnese  ^vils  an  improvement  oif  tlio 
i>lcihci.  As  ever,  Rome  begun  to  siiow  signs  of  improvement  when 
danger  to  her  system  from  williout  began  to  make  itself  felt  Paul 
seems  very  soon  to  have  become  convinced  that  the  general  council 
which  had  been  so  liaunling  a  dread  to  Clement  during  the  whole  of 
his  pontificate,  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  But  it  was  still  lioned  in 
the  council  chambers  of  the  Vatican,  that  the  doctrinal  difficulties  of 
the  German  reformers,  wliich  threatened  the  church  with  so  fatal  a 
schism,  might  be  got  over  by  conciliation  and  dexterous  theological 
diplomacy.  As  soon  as  il  became  evident  tliat  this  hope  was  vain  fear 
began  to  influence  the  papal  polic3%  and  at  its  bidding  the  ferocious 
persecuting  bigotry  of  Paul  IV.  was  contrasted  with  the  shameless 
prolligacy  of  Alexander,  the  epicurean  indifferentism  of  Leo,  and  the 
pettifogging  worldliness  of  Clement. 

Between  these  two  periods  came  Paul  III.,  and  the  illusory  hopes 
that  the  crisis  might  be  tided  over  by  finding  some  arrangement  of 
terminology  which  should  satisfy  the  refonners,  while  Rome  should 
abandon  no  particle  of  doctrine  on  which  any  vital  portion  of  her 
system  of  temporal  poAver  was  based.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  this 
period,  Paul  111.  signalized  his  accession  by  raising  to  the  purple  a 
number  of  the  most  earnest,  most  learned,  and  truly  devout  men  in 
Italy.  Contarini,  the  Venetian  ;  Caralfa,  from  Naples  ;  Badoleto 
Bishop  of  Carpentras  ;  Pole,  then  a  fugitive  from  England  ;  Giberti' 
Bishop  of  Verona  ;  and  Fregoso,  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  w<'re  men 
chosen  solely  on  account  of  their  eminent  merit. 

With  most,  if  not  all  of  these,  Vittoriawas  connected  by  the  bonds 
of  intimate  friendship.  With  Contarini,  Sadoleto,  and  Pole  especial- 
ly, she  corresponded  ;  and  the  esteem  felt  for  her  by  such  men  is 
the  most  undeniable  testimony  to  the  genuine  worth  of  her  charac- 
ter. It  is  easy  to  imagine,  therefore,  how  warm  a  reception  awaited 
her  arrival  on  this  occasion  in  Rome,  and  how  delightful  must  have 
been  her  stay  there.  She  had  now  reached  the  full  measure  of  her 
reputation.  The  religious  and  doctrinal  topics  which  were  now  oc- 
cupying the  best  minds  in  Italy,  and  on  which  her  thoughts  were 
frequently  busied  in  her  correspondence  with  such  men  as  those 
named  above,  had  recently  begun  to  form  the  subject-matter  of  her 
poems.  And  their  superiority  in  vigor  and  earnestness  to  her  earlier 
works  must  have  been  perfectly  apparent  to  her  reverend  and 
learned  friends. 

Accordingly,  we  are  told  that  her  stay  in  Rome  on  this  occasion 
■was  a  continued  ovation  ;  and  Signor  Visconti  informs  us,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Neapolitan  liistorian,  Gregorio  Rosso,  that  Charles 
v.,  being  then  m  Rome,  "  condescended  to  visit  in  their  own  house 
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the  ladies  Giovanua  di'Aragona,  wife  of  Ascanio  Coloana,  and  Vit- 
tr>rin  Pnlnnua  Marches'.v  di  Fescara. "  .  ^    ^ 

The  follc^^ing  year.  loOT  thai  is.  she  went,  Visconti  says,  to  Luc- 
ca  from  which°cty  she  passed  to  Ferrara,  arr  vmg  there  on  the  8th 
ofAprTl     "in    humole    guise,   with    six    waiting-women   only 
Erctle  d'Este,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  tlien  the  reigning  duke 
hav°n-  succeeded  to  his  father  Alphonso  in  l^i.     And  tiie  court  of 
SSra  which  had  heen  for  several  years  pre-eminent  among  the 
nrTncii  alities  of  Italy  for  its  love  of  literature  and  its  patronage  of 
merarv  men  became  yet  more  notably  so  in  consequence  of  thenar. 
Ha-e  of  Xrcules  II.  with  Renee  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XII      The  Protestant  tendencies  and  sympathies  of  tins  pnncess  had 
rendered  Ferrara  also  the  resort,  and  in  some  instances  the  refuge,  _oI 
Sanv  profe'Sirs  and  favorers  of  the  new  ideas  which  were  begin- 
ning^ to  stir  the  mind  of  Italy.     And  though  Vittoria's  orthodov 
Catholic  biographets  are  above  all  things  anxious  to  clear  heifi on 
all  suspicion^of  having  ever  held  opinions  eventually  condemned     y 
?he  church,  there  is  cN^ry  reason  to  believe  that  her  .lourney  to  Fe  - 
nrawas  prompted  bv  the  wish  to  exchange  ideas  upon  these  sub- 
iSs^itl/someof  those  leading  minds  which  were  l;7Y/.<;  j'J^^ 
Imbibed  Protestant  tendencies,  if  not  to  have  acquired  fu  ly-fonned 
Sotestant  convictions.     It  is  abundaiilly  clear,    rom  the  charac te   of 
her  friendsliips,  from  her  correspondence,  and  from  the  tone  of     cr 
poetry  at  this  period,  and  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  tha   her 
mind  was  absorbingly  occupied  ^v'lth  topics  of  this  ^f^'^.f^^^.^"^ 
short  examination  of  the  latter  division  of  her  works   x\hicls 
p  opo-sed  to  attempt  in   the    next  cl.q.ter,  will  probably  convince 
such  as  Iiave  no  partisan  Catholic  feelings  on  the  sul^ect,  that  Vit- 
toria's  mind  had  made  very  considerable  progress  in  the  Protestant 

'no  mison  is  assigned  for  her  stay  at  Lucca.  Visconti  with  un- 
usual brevity  and  dryness,  merely  states  that  she  visited  that  cits.-f 
And  it  is  probable  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any  docu- 
ments  directly  accounting  for  the  motives  of  her  visit.  But  he  tor- 
bears  to  mention  that  the  new  opinions  liad  .^<uned  so  miu;h  groum 
there  that  that  republic  was  very  near  declaring  Protestant  s  1  c 
reii-Mon  of  their  state.  After  her  totally  unaccounted-for  visit  to  .ht. 
lieresv-stricken  city,  she  proceeds  to  another  almost  euually  tamleil 

^  It'is  nS  dln'ilit  perfectly  true  that  Duke  Hercules  and  his  court  re- 
ceived her  with  every  possible  dislincLion  on  the  score  of  her  poeti- 
cal  celebrity,  and  (h'emed  his  city  honor(,;d  by  lier  presence  He  in- 
vited we  are  told,  the  most  distinguished  poets  and  men  ot  letters  ol 
Venice  and  Lombardy  to  meet  her  ut  Ferrara.     And  so  much  was 

•  Mi^m.  per  la  St.  dl  Ferrara,  Ui  Anloiiia  Frizzi,  vol.  iv.  i>.  333. 
t  Vila,  p.  cxiii. 
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her  visit  prized  that  when  Ciudinal  Oiberto  sent  thitlier  liis  secretary 
Fraucesco  dolla  Torre,  to  iHirsiiiuie  lier  to  visit  liis  episcopal  city  Ve- 
rona, tiiut  ambassador  wrole  to  liis  friend  Bcnibo,  at  Veniee.  that  he 
"had  like  to  have  been  baiiislied  t)y  the  duke  and  stoned  by  the 
people  for  coming  there  with  the  intention  of  robbing  Feriara  of  its 
most  precious  tieasure,  for  the  jiurpose  of  enriching  Verona."  Vit- 
toria.  however,  seems  to  have  held  out  some  Iioik;  that  she  mi,"-ht  be 
induced  to  visit  Verona.  For  the  secretary,  continuing  his  letter  to 
the  literary  Venetian  cardinal,  says,  "  Who  knows  but^vhat  we  may 
succeed  in  nuikiug  reprisal  on  them  ?  And  if  that  should  come  to 
pass,  I  should  liope  to  see  your  lordship  more  frequently  in  Verona 
as  I  should  see  Veroua  the  most  honored  as  well  as  the  most  envied 
city  in  Italy."  * 

It  is  impossible  to  have  more  striking  testimony  to  tlie  fame  our 
poetess  had  achieved  by  her  pen  :  and  it  is  a  feature  of  the  age  and 
clime  ^yell  worth  noting,  that  a  number  of  small  states,  divided  b^ 
hostilities  and  torn  by  warfare,  should  have,  nevertheless,  possessed 
among  them  a  republic  of  letters  capable  of  conferring  a  celebrity 
so  cordially  acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  extent^of  Italy. 

From  a  letter  f  written  by  Vittoria  to  GiangiorL'io  Trisino  of  Vicen- 
za,  the  author  of  an  almost  forgotten  epic, '"entitled  "  Italia  liberata 
da  Goti,"  bearing  date  the  10th  of  January  (1537).  we  learn  that  she 
lound  the  chmate  of  Ferrara  "unfavorable  to  her  indisposition  ;" 
which  would  seem  to  imply  a  continuance  of  ill-health.  Yet  it  was  at 
this  time  that  she  conceived  the  idea  of  undertaking  a  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land.t  Her  old  pupil,  and  nearly  lifelonir'  friend,  the  Mar- 
chese  del  Vasto,  came  from  Milan  to  Ferrara  to '"dissuade  her  from 
the  project.  And  with  this  view,  as  well  as  to  remove  her  from  the 
air  of  Ferrara,  he  induced  her  to  return  to  Kome,  where  her  arrival 
was  again  made  a  matter  of  almost  public  lejoicing. 

The  date  of  this  journey  was  probably  about  theY'nd  of  1537.  The 
society  of  the  Eternal  City,  especially  of  that  particular  section  of  it 
which  made  the  world  of  Vittoria,  was  in  a  happy  and  hopeful 
mood.  The  excellent  Contarini  had  not  yet  departed  j^  thence  on  his 
mission  of  conciliation  to  the  conference,  which  had'  been  arranged 
with  the  Protestant  leaders  at  Ratisbon.  The  brightest  and  most 
cheering  hopes  were  based  on  a  total  misconception  of  the  nature,  or 
•rdther  on  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  that  undercurrent 
of  social  change,  which,  to  the  north  of  the  Alps,  made  the  reforma- 
tory movement  somethiug  inrmitely  greater,  more  fruitful  of  vast  re- 
sults, and  more  inevitable,  than  any  scholastic  dispute  on  points  of 
-theologic  doctrine.     And  at  the  time  of  Vittoria's  arrival,  that  littl  ^ 

♦  Letter,  dated  lUh  September,  1537,  from  Bembo's  CJorrespondence.  cited  by 
ViBconti,  p.  cxv. 

+  Viscoiiti    p.  cxiv  '.  Vi.«conti,  p.  cxvi. 

Slle  left  Rome  11  th  November,  1538.  Letter  from  Contariiii  to  Pole,  cited  by 
Rank*.    Auttin  a  trans.,  vol.  i.  p.  1S3. 
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band  of  pure,  amiable,  and  liigh-minded,  but  not  large-nimded  men 
who  fondly  hoped  that,  by  the  amendment  of  some  practical  abuses. 
Tud  a  mutuallv  forbearing  give-and-take  arrangement  ot  some  nice 
SutuSs  of  metaphysical  theology,   peace  on  earth  and  good -.vd 
Jmon  "  men  mi-ht  j'et  be  made  compatible  with  the  uudununshed 
Tetensbus  and^he'oryof  an  universal  and  i-f'^'li'^^-^-ftoITf 
still  lapped  in  the  happmess  of  then-  day-dream.     Of  th  s  knot  ot 
excel  eSt  men.  Avhich  comprised  all  that  was  best,  most   amiable 
and  most  learned  in  Italy.  Vittoria  was  the  disciple,  the  friend   and 
Ihe  inspired  Muse.     The  short  examination  of  her  religious  poetiy. 
therefo?e%-hich  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  williiot  only 
open  to  us  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  part  ot  her  own  mind   but 
will   in  a  measure,  illustrate  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Protestant- 
izing tendencies  then  manifesting  themselves  in  Italy. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

otic  Feeling. 

The  extreme  corruption  of  the  Italian  church,  and  in  some  degree 
also  the  influence  of  German  thought,  had  even  as  early  as  be  I  on- 
t  ficate  of  Leo  X.  led  several  of  the  better  minds  in  Italy  to  desire 
ardently  some  means  of  religious  reform.  A  contemporary  writer 
cited  by  Kanke,*  tells  us  that  in  Leo's  time  some  fifty  or  sixty  car- 
nest  and  pious  men  formed  themselves  into  a  society  at  Rome,  which 
Ihev  called  the  "  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,"  and  strove  by  e.xample 
and  preaching  to  stem  as  much  as  in  them  lay  the  tide  of  profligacy 
and  infidelity  Among  these  men  were  Oontanni.  the  learned  and 
saint-like  Venetian.  Sadolet.  Giberlo,  CaralTa  (a  man.  whc.,  however 
earnest  in  his  piety,  showed  himself  at  a  later  period  when  he  be- 
came pope  as  Paul  IV.,  to  be  animated  with  a  very  different  spirit 
from  that  of  most  of  his  fellow-religionists),  Gaetano,  Ihieue  who 
was  afterward  canonized,  etc.  But  in  almost  every  part  of  Italy, 
not  less  Ihau  in  Rome,  there  were  men  of  the  same  stamp,  who  car- 
ried the  new  ideas  to  greater  or  les.ser  lengths,  were  the  objects  of 
more  or  less  eccle.siasiical  censure  and  persecution  ;  and  who  died, 
aome  reconciled  to  and  some  excommunicated  by  the  church  they 
SO  vainly  atrove  to  amend. 

•  Urwxiolo.  Vila  di  Paolo  4,  mb.  Kankc,  roj)e.s,  vol.  i.  p.  136,  edit  clt. 
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In  Naples,  Juan  Valdez,  a  Spauiard,  secretary  to  tlic  viceroy 
warmly  cml)race(l  tlie  new  doctrines  ;  and  beinn-  a  man  mucli  bel 
loved  and  of  great  influence,  lie  dre^v  manv  converts  to  the  cause 
It  was  a  pupd  at.d  friend  of  his,  whoso  nainc'it  has  been  vainly  soun-ht 
.0  ascertain,  wiio  composed  the  celebrated  treatise,  "  On  the  BencSts 
of  the  Death  of  Clirist,"  which  was  circulated  in  immense  numbers 
over  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  exercised  a  very  powerful  iulluence  A 
little  later,  when  the  time  of  inquisitorial  persecution  came  this  book 
was  so  vigorously  proscribed,  sought  out  and  destroyed,  that  despite 
the  vast  number  of  copies  which  must  have  existed  in  every  corner 
of  Italy  It  has  utterly  disappeared,  and  not  one  is  known  to  be  in  ex- 
istence.* It  IS  impossible  to  have  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  vio- 
lent and  searching  nature  of  the  persecution  under  Paul  IV  An- 
other friend  of  Valdez,  who  was  also  intimate  with  Vittoria  was 
Marco  Flaminio,  who  revised  the  treatise  "  On  the  Benefits  of 
Christ  s  Death." 

In  Modena,  the  Bishop  IMorone,  the  intimate  friend  of  Pole  and 
Conlanni,  and  his  chaplain,  Don  Girolamo  de  Modena,  supported 
and  taught  the  same  opinions. 

In  Venice,  Gregorio  Clortese,  abbot  of  San  Giorgio  Ma^giore  Lui"-i 
Priuli,  a  patrician,  and  the  Benedictine  Marco,  of  Padiia,  formed'a 
society  mainly  occupied  in  discussing  the  subtle  questions  which 
formed  the  "  symbolum"  of  the  new  party. 

_  "If  \ve  inquire,"  says  Rankc,f  "  what  was  the  faith  which  chiefly 
mspired  these  men,  we  shall  find  that  the  main  article  of  it  was  that 
same  doctrine  of  justification,  which,  as  jn-eached  by  Luther  had 
givennse  to  the  whole  Protestant  movement."  ' 

The  reader  fortunate  enough  to  be  wholly  imread  in  controversial 
divinity  will  yet  probably  not  have  escaped  hearing  of  the  utterly 
interminable  disputes  on  justification,  free-will,  election,  faith,  good 
works,  prevenient  grace,  original  sin,  absolute  decrees,  and  predesti- 
nation, which,  with  much  of  evil,  and  as  yet  little  good  consequence 
have  occupied  the  most  acute  intellects  and  most  learning-stored 
l)rains  of  Europe  for  the  last  three  centuries.  Without  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrines  represented  by 
these  familiar  terms  are  dependent  on,  and  necessitated  by,  each 
other,  and  of  the  precise  point  on  which  the  opposing  creeds' have 
fought  this  eternal  battle,  he  will  I)c  awaie  that  the  system  popularly 
known  as  Calvinism  represents  the  side  of  the  question  taken  by  Iho 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  opposite  theory  of  jusli- 
hcation  by  good  works  was  that  held  by  the  orthodox  Catholic 
Church,  or  unreforming  party.  And  with  merely  these  general  ideas 
to  guide  liim,  it  will  appear  stranirelv  uuaccountaljle  to''find  all  the 
best,  noblest,  and  purest  minds  adopting  a  svstem  which  in  its  sim- 
plest   logical    development  inevitably   leads  to  the  most  debasing 

♦  Banke,  ed.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  217.^^^         t  Ed.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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demonolatry,  and  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  morality  and  noble 
action  •  while  the  corrupt,  the  worldly,  the  ambitious,  the  unspintual, 
the  unintelleclual  natures  that  formed  the  dominant  party,  held  the 
opposite  opinion,  apparently  so  favorable  to  virtue. 

An  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  by  a  partisan  of  either  school 
would  probably  be  long  and  somewhat  intricate.      But  the  matter 
becomes  intellii,nble  enough,  and  the  true  key  to  the  wishes  and  con- 
duct  of  both  parlies  is  found,   if,  without  regarding  the  moral  or 
theolcgical  results  of  either  scheme,  or  troubling  ourselves  with  the 
subtleties  by  which  either  side  sought  to  meet  the  objections  of  the 
other  we  consider  simply  the  bearings  of  the  new  doctrines  on  tliat 
ecclesiastical  system,  which  the  orthodox  and  dominant  party  were 
determined  at  all  cost  to  support.     If  it  were  admitted  that  man  is 
justitiable  by  faith  alone,  that  his  election  is  a  matter  to  be  certmed 
to  his  own  heart  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Divine  bpirit,  it 
would  follow  that  the  whole  question  of  his  religious  condition  ami 
future  hopes  might  be,  or  rather  must  be,  settled  between  him  and 
his  Creator  alone.     And  then  Avhat  would  become  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  priestly  interference  ?    If  the  only  knowledge  possible 
to  be  attained  of  any  individual's  standing  before  God  were  locked 
in  his  own  breast,  what  hold  can  the  Church  have  on  him  ?    it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  any  system  of  spiritual  tyranny  that  no  doc- 
trine should  be  admitted  l)v  virtue  of  whicii  a  layman  may  tell  a 
priest  that  despite  the  opinion  he,  the  priest,  may  form  upon  the 
subject,  he,  the  layman,  has  the  assurance  of  acceptation  before  Cxod, 
by  means  of  evidence  of  a  nature  in.scrutable  to  the  priest.     Once 
admit  this,  and  the  whole  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  domination  is 
sapped.    Nay,  by  a  very  logical  and  short  route,  sure  to  be  soon  trav- 
elled by  those  who  have  made  good  this  first  fundamental  pretension, 
they  would  arrive  at  the  negation  and  abolition  of  all  priesthood. 
Preachers  and  teachers  might  still  have  place  under  such  a  system, 
but  not  priests,  or  priestly  power.    To  this  an  externally  ascertainable 
religion  is  so  vitally  necessary  that  the  theory  of  justification  by  good 
works  was  far  from  sudicient  for  tiie  purposes  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, as  long  as  good  works  could  be  under.stood  to  mean  a  general 
course  of  not  very  accurately  measurable  virtuous  living.     This  was 
not  sufficient,  because,  though  visible,  not  sulhcienlly  tangible,  count- 
able, and   tarilfable.      Hence   the   good  works   most   urgently  pre- 
Bcribed    i)ec!une  reduced  to  that  ma.ss  of  formal  practices  so  well 
known  as  the  material  of  Uomanist  piety,  among  which,   the  most 
vahi.'ible  for  the  end  in  view,  are  of  course  those  which  can  only  be 
performed  l)y  the  intervention  of  a  priest. 

Hut  it  must  not  In:  supiiosed  tliat  all  this  was  as  plainly  discerned 
by  liie  toml)atants  in  lliat  confused  slril'e  as  it  may  be  by  lookers 
^    back  on  it  from  a  vantagr. ground  thrc(;  ctnlurics  higii.     The  innova- 
tors were  in  all  i)ri)babiiity  few,  if  any  of  them,  (conscious  of  the  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  the  principle  they  were  fighting  for.     AuQ, 
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on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  attribute  an  evil  conscious- 
ness of  motives,  such  as  those  nakedly  set  forth  above,  to  the  con- 
servative party.  Tlie  fact  lliat  a  doctrine  would  lend  to  abridge 
churcli  power  and  endanger  church  unity  would  doubtless  have  ap- 
peared to  many  a  trood  and  conscientious  uiuu  a  sulhcient  proof  of 
its  unsoundness  and  falsity. 

Indeed,  even  among  the  reformers  in  Italy  the  fear  of  schism  was 
so  great,  and  the  value  attached  to  church  unity  so  high,  tluit  these 
considerations  probably  did  as  much  toward  clieclving  and  finally  ex- 
tinguishing Protestantism  in  Italy  as  did  the  strong  liand  of  persecu- 
tifin.  From  tlie  lirst,  many  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  new 
doctrines  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  sever  themselves  from  the 
Church  for  the  sake  of  their  opmions.  Some  were  ready  to  face  such 
schism  and  martyrdom  also  in  the  cause  ;  as,  for  instance,  Bernardino 
Ochino,  tlie  General  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the  most  powerful 
preacher  of  his  day,  who  lied  from  Italy  and  became  a  i>rofessed 
Protestant,  and  Carnesecchi,  the  P'lorenline,  who  was  put  to  death 
for  his  heresy  at  Rome. 

But  it  had  not  yet  become  clear  how  far  the  new  doctrines  might 
be  held  compatibly  with  perfect  community  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  at  the  time  when  Vittoria  arrived  in  that  city  from  Ferrara. 
The  conference  with  the  German  Protestants,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  hoped  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  was  then  being  arranged,  and 
the  hopes  of  Viltoria's  friends  ran  high,  When  these  hopes  proved 
delusive,  and  when  Rome  pronounced  herself  decisively  on  the  doc- 
trines held  by  the  Italian  reformers,  the  most  conspicuous  friends  of 
Vittoria  did  not  quit  the  church.  She  herself  Avrites  ever  as  its  sub- 
missive and  faithful  daughter.  But  as  to  her  having  held  opinions 
which  were  afterward  declared  heretical,  and  for  which  others 
suffered,  much  of  her  poetry,  written  probably  al)out  this  time,  affords 
evidence  so  clear  that  it  is  wonderful  Tiraboschi  and  her  biographers 
can  deem  it  possible  to  maintain  her  orthodoxy. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  sonnet  : 

"  Qiiand"  io  rif^airlo  il  nobil  laggio  ardeute 

Dflla  grazia  di\ina,  c  cjiicl  valore 

Ch'  illustra  'i  intelleUo.  iiifiamma  il  core 
Con  virtu'  8opr'  iimana,  alta,  e  posHciite, 
L'  alma  le  vofjlic  allor  fisse  ed  inleiile 

Raccoglie  tiute  insienie  a  fargli  onore  ; 

IWa  tanto  ha  di  potcr,  quant'  e  '1  favore 
Che  dal  luiue  e  dal  foco  iutcndi;  e  sente. 

Ond'  ella  pno  beu  far  ceita  eflicace 
L'  alta  sua  ulczioii,  ma  insiuo  ul  soguo 

Ch'  all  autor  d'ogiii  hen,  sua  niurce,  piaca. 
Kon  sproTia  il  corno  nof-tro  induntria  o  iugcgno; 

Qurl  coire  piii  sicuio  c  jiiii  v  va(e, 
C  ha  dul  favor  del  ciel  niaggior  sos^tegno." 

Thus  rendered  into  English  blank  verse,  with  a  greater  closeness  to 
the  sense  of  the  original  than  might  perhaps  have  been  attained  la  a 
translation  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  rhyming  : 
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*'  When  I  reflect  on  that  bright  noble  ray 
Of  fjiace  divine,  and  on  that  mighty  power. 
Which  clears  the  inteilcct,  inflames  the  heart 
Witli  virtue,  stron;?  with  more  tlinn  human  strength, 
My  soiil  then  {rathers  up  tier  will,  intL-nt 
To  render  to  that  Power  the  hon>.r  due; 
But  only  so  much  can  she,  as  free  ttrace 
Gives  her  to  feel  and  know  th'  inspiring  fire. 
Thus  can  the  soul  her  high  election  make 
Fruitful  and  euie  ;  but  only  to  such  point 
As,  in  his  goodness,  wills  the  Fount  of  good. 
Nor  art  nor  industry  can  speed  her  course  ; 
He  most  securely  and  alertly  runs 
Who  most  by  Heaven's  free  favor  is  upheld." 

The  leading  points  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  could  hardly  be  in  the 
limits  of  a  sonnet  more  clearly  and  comprehensively  stated.  Devo- 
tional meditation  inclines  the  heart  to  God  ;  but  the  sold  is  powerless 
even  to  worship,  e.xcept  in  such  measure  as  she  is  enabled  to  do  so 
by  freely -yiven  grace.  By  this  means  only  can  man  make  sure  his 
election.  To  strive  after  virtue  is  useless  to  the  non-elect,  seeing  that 
man  can  safely  run  his  course  only  in  proportion  as  he  has  received 
the  favor  of  God. 

Again,  in  the  following  sonnet  will  be  remarked  a  tone  of  thought 
and  style  of  phrase  perfectly  congenial  to  modern  devotional  feeling 
of  wliat  is  termed  the  evangehcal  .school  ;  while  it  is  assuredly  not 
Buch  as  would  meet  the  approval  of  orthodox  members  of  either  the 
Homaa  Catholic  or  Anglo-Catholic  churches  : 

"  Qnando  dal  lume.  il  cui  vivo  epiendore 

Kende  il  petto  fedel  licto  c  i-icuro. 

Si  dis.-=olve  per  "razia  il  ghiaccio  duro, 
Che  sovcntc  si  gola  intorno  al  core, 
Sento  ai  bci  lampi  del  possente  ardorc 

Cader  delle  mie  colpe  il  maiito  oscnro, 

E  vcstiruii  in  quel  punto  il  chiaro  e  puro 
Delia  prima  innoccnzu  e  primo  amore. 
E  sebbeii  con  serrata  e  Ada  cliia\  e 

Serro  quel  raggio  ;  egli  e  scivo  e  sottile, 

ISi  cir  iin  basso  pciisicr  lo  scaccia  e  sdegna. 
Ond'  ei  ratio  sen  vola  ;  io  inesta  c  grave 

Riniango,  e  '1  prego  the  d'  ogni  ouibra  vile 

ili  spogli,  accio  i)iu  iireslo  a  me  bcn  vegna." 

Which  may  be  thus,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  rendered  into  Englisb 

"  When  by  the  liirhf.  -whose  liviii;:  ray  both  peace 

And  joy  to  faithTul  bosoms  doth  impart. 

The  indurated  ice,  around  the  heart 
80  often  triither'd,  is  di-solvcd  through  grncc, 
Beneath  that  blcHsed  radiance  from  iibovc 

FoIIh  from  me  the  dark  inantlo  of  my  sin  ; 

Sudden  I  siand  forth  pure  and  r.uliant  in 
The  garli  of  primal  innocence  and  love. 
And  thongii  I  strive  with  lock  and  trusty  key 

To  keep  that  ray,  ho  siihile  'tis  and  coy, 
By  one  low  ihoiy.;'ht  'tis  wured  and  put  to  flight. 
80  flies  it  from  m<!      I  in  sorrowiii;;  plight 

liirmaln.  and  pray,  that  he  from  base  alloy 
May  purge  me,  bO  the  light  come  sooner  buck  to  rae." 
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Here,  in  mldition  to  tlie  "  points  of  doctrine"  laid  down  in  the  pro- 
Vlous  sonnet,  wc  liuve  tliat  of  sudden  ;uid  ii'.stiintaneous  tronvcrsion 
and  sauctitication  ;  and  that  without  any  aid  from  sacrament,  altar, 
or  priest. 

Similar  thoughts  are  again  expressed  in  the  next  sonnet  selected, 
■which  In  Signor  Visconti's  edition  immediately  follows  the  preced- 
ing : 

".SpiciSo  por  voi,  niia  luce,  indarno  1'  nle. 
I'rinia  clio  "1  caldo  vcistro  iiitcriio  vciilo 
M'  apni  1'  acre  d'  iiitonio,  ora  ch'  io  scnto 
Viiicer  da  miovo  aidir  V  aiiiico  male  ; 
Che  giuiiga  alP  iufiiiilo  opia  niorta'c 
Opra  Tostia  e,  Signor,  die  in  iin  inomento 
La  jjiio  far  dci,'n!i  ;  ch'  io  da  ine  paveiito 
Di  cader  col  ])ensiier  quand'  ci  piii,  tale. 
Bramo  qncir  iiivisihil  chiaro  liinie, 
Che  fuga  dcnsa  iicl)bia  :  e  quell'  acceea 
Sccrota  fiamina.  ch'  ogni  gel  eonpuraa. 
Ondc  poi,  8gonil)ra  dal  tcrron  costume, 
Tiitta  al  diviiio  amor  1"  anima  intcsa 
Si  mova  al  volo  altero  in  altra  piuma." 

Thus  done  into  English  : 

"  Feeling  new  force  to  conquer  primal  sin. 

Yet  all  in  vain  I  ppread  my  wings  to  thee, 

My  light,  until  the  air  around  shall  be 
Made  clear  foi-  me  by  thy  wami  breath  within. 
That  mortal  works  shoiiid  reach  the  infinite 

l8  thy  work.  Lord  !     For  in  a  moment  thou 

Canst  give  them  worth.    Left  to  myself  ]  know 
My  Ihouu'ht  would  fall,  when  at  its  irtinost  height. 

I  long  for  that  clear  i  adiance  from  above 
That  puts  to  flight  all  cloud  ;  and  that  bright  flame 

M'hich  secret  hurning  warms  the  frozen  kouI  ; 
So  that  fet  free  from  every  mortal  aim. 

And  nil  intent  nione  on  heavenly  love, 

She  flies  with  stronger  pinion  toward  her  goaL" 

In  the  following  lines,  which  form  the  conclusion  of  a  sonnet  in 
which  she  has  been  saying  that  God  does  not  permit  that  any  pure 
heart  should  be  concealed  from  His  all-seeing  eye  "  by  the  fraud  or 
force  of  others,"  we  have  a  very  remarkable  bit  of  such  heresy  on 
the  vital  point  of  the  confessional,  as  has  been  sufficient  to  consign 
more  than  one  victim  to  the  stake  : 

"  Securi  del  sno  dolce  e  giusto  impero. 

Noil  come  il  primo  padre  e  la  i<ua  donna, 
Dobbiam  del  nostro  error  binsimure  altrui ; 
Ma  con  la  speme  acccsa  e  dolor  vero 
Aprir  deiitro,  fia><i>anrJo  oltra  In  qonna 
Ij'ulli  nostri  a  solo  a  sol  con  luii"' 

The  underlined  words,  "  passando  oltra  la  gonna,"  literally, 
"  passing  beyond  the  gown,"  though  the  sense  iippetirs  to  be  unmi.s- 
lakablc,  are  yet  sufficiently  ob.scure  and  unobvious,  and  tlie  phrase 
sufficiently  far- fetched,  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  a  wish  on  the  part 
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of  the  writer  in  some  degree  to  veil  her  meaning.  "  Tliat  in  the  cap- 
tain's but  a  choleric  word,  which  in  the  soldier  is  foul  blasphemy." 
And  the  high-born  Colonna  lady,  the  intimate  friend  of  cardinals 
and  princes,  might  write  much  with  impunity  which  would  have  been 
perilous  to  less  lofty  heads.  But  the  sentiment  in  this  verj^  remarka- 
l)]e  passage  implies  an  attack  on  one  of  Rome's  tenderesl  and  sorest 
points.     In  English  the  lines  run  thus  : 

"  Confidiny;  in  Ilis  just  and  gentle  sway 

We  should  not  dare,  like  Adam  and  his  wife, 

On  other's  backs  our  proper  blame  to  lay  ; 
But  with  new-kindled  hope  and  unfeipied  grief, 

Pasgiiig  by  lyriestly  robes,  lay  bare  within 

To  lliin  aione  the  secret  of  our  sin.''' 

Again,  in  the  conclusion  of  another  sonnet,  in  which  she  has  been 
•ipeaking  of  the  benelits  of  Christ's  death,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a 
■'  soprannatural  divina  fede"  for  the  receiving  of  them,  she  writes  in 
language  very  similar  to  that  of  many  a  modern  advocate  of  "  free 
inspiration,"  and  which  must  have  l)een  distasteful  to  the  erudite 
clergy  of  the  dominant  hierarchy,  as  follows  : 

"  Que'  ch'  avra  eol  in  lui  Ic  luci  flsse, 

Non  que'  ch'  iutese  mcglio,  o  che  piu  lease 
Volunii  in  terra,  in  ciel  sani  beato. 
In  carta  quc«ta  lcgy;e  non  si  scrisse  ; 
Ma  con  la  stampa  sua  nol  cor  purgato 
Col  foco  deir  amor  Gesu  1'  impresse." 

In  English  : 

"  He  who  hath  fixed  on  Christ  alone  his  eyes. 
Not  he  who  best  hatli  understood,  or  read 
Most  earthly  volumes,  shall  Heaven's  bliss  attain. 
For  not  on  paper  did  lit:  write  Ilis  law. 
But  printed  it  on  ex])ur"ated  hearts 
Stamped  with  the  fire  of  Jesus'  holy  love." 

In  another  remarkable  sonnet  she  gives  expression  to  the  prevail- 
ing fecHng  of  the  pressing  necessity  for  church  reform,  joined  to  a 
marked  declaration  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility  ;  a 
doctrine  which,  by  its  tenacious  hold  on  tlie  Italian  mind,  contributed 
mainly  to  extinguish  the  sudden  straw  blaze  of  reforming  tendeDcies 
throughout  Italy.     The  lines  run  as  follows  : 

"  Veggio  d'  alga  e  di  fango  omni  si  carca, 

rictro,  la  rele  tua,  che  Be  qualchc  onda 

Ui  fuor  r  assale  o  iiitorno  circonda. 
Potria  spe/zarsi,  e  a  rischio  andar  la  barca ; 
La  qnal,  non  come  suol  legpiera  e  scarca, 

Hovra  'I  turbato  mar  corre  a  seconda. 

Ma  in  poppa  c'n  prora,  all'  una  e  alt'  altra  sponda 
E'  grav(;  HI  cir  a  gran  periglio  varca. 
11  two  buon  successor,  cA'  alia  cagicme 

hirelluiiiKnlt  elexne,  e  cor  e  niano 

Move  poveiite  per  couduria  a  porto. 
Ma  contra  it  volor  biio  raUo  s'  oppone 

L'  allrui  mnli/ia  ;  ond<!  ciarcuiii  «'  e  nccorfo, 

Ch'  egli  seuza  '1  tuo  aiuto  odopra  in  vuuo." 
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Whicli  may  be  thus  road  in  English  blank  verse,  civinff  not  verv 
poetically,  but  with  tolerable  fidelity,  the  sense  of  the  original V       ^ 

"  S^'"^  """^  '^^^  weedy  frrowth  so  foni  I  see 
Thy  net,  O  Peter,  that  should  any  wave 
Assail  it  from  without  or  trouhlo'if. 
It  might  be  reru'.cd,  and  so  risk  the  ship. 
For  now  tliy  l)ark,  no  more,  «s  erst,  skims  li^ht 
\Vith  favorins  breezes  o'er  the  troubled  sca° 
JBiit  labors  biirtheu'd  so  from  stem  to  stern  ' 
That  dariijer  menaces  the  conrne  it  steers 
Thy  good  successor,  h/j  direct  decree 
Of  providence  elect,  with  heart  and  hand 
Assiduous  strives  to  bring  it  to  the  port. 
But  spite  his  striving  his  intent  is  foiled 
By  others'  evil.     80  that  all  have  seen 
That  without  aid  from  thee,  lie  strives  in  vain." 

^.P^l''/^^  pretensions  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  our  poetess 
with  al  her  reforming  aspirations,  goes  out  of  her  way  (o  declare  and 
mam  am  m  the  phmse  of  the  above  sonnet  marked  by  ifalic/were 
dear  to  tiie  hear  s  of  Italians.  It  may  be  that  an  antagonistic  bias 
arising  from  feelings  equally  beyond  the  limits  of  the  rdiSou^  ques'- 
t.on,  helped  to  add  acrimony  to  the  attacks  of  the  transalpine  re- 
formers. Bu  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Italian  self-love  wS  active 
in  rendering  distasteful  to  Italians  a  doctrine,  whose  effectZu  d  Je 
to  piill  down  Rome  from  her  position  as  capital  of  the  Christian 
^orld.  and  no  longer  permit  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  I o  issue  his  lofty 

S'%  ,^'^'  '•  ^/^'-  -^"'^  '^"^'^  ''^-^^  acquainted  with  the  ItaUan 
mm    of  that  period   as  evidenced  by  its  literature,  and  illustrated  by 

cxtfn  t'.'w! '"f  ^^'°?%"^'f.-^  •■'^^  prejudices,  will  most  appreSe  the 
hi  rifnL  ■  f"  ^'  !",'''"^'  ""^l^^^^^tionably  operated  in  preventing 
the  reformation  from  taking  root,  and  bearing  fruit  in  Italy 
with  ih?"i  '  ""^  the  foregoing  sonnets,  even  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  original,  will  probably  have  wondered  at 
the  greatness  of  the  poetical  reputation,  which  was  built  out  of  such 
materials  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  the  poetess  to  state,  that  the 
citations  have  been  selected,  rather  with  the  view  of  decisively  prov. 
ing  these  Prot^estant  leanings  of  Vittoria,  which  have  been  so  eagerly 
denied,  and  of  illustrating  the  tone  of  Italian  Protestant  feeling  at 
that  period,  than  of  presenting  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  her 

J!f^P\-^''"?''''''i^^'^'^^''°^'""^^  feeling  may  be  clothed  in  poetry 
of  the  highest  order,  controversial  divinity  is  not  a  happy  subject 
for  verse.  And  Vittona,  on  the  comparatively  rare  occasions,  when 
she  permits  herself  to  escape  from  the  con.<-ideration  of  disputed 
dograa^  can  make  a  nearer  approach  to  true  poetry  of  tliought  and 

In  the  following  sonnet,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  expression 
of  the  grand  and  simple  sentiment  of  perfect  trust  in  the  will  and  in- 
tentions of  the  omnipotent  Creator,  which,  in  the  Jirst  ei>dit  lines 
rises  mto  something  like  poetry,  becomes  flattened  and  del^d  int^ 
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<Jib  most  prosaic  doggerel,  as  sooa  as  the  author,  recollecting  the  con- 
troversies ratjing  round  her  on  tlie  subject,  bethinlis  her  of  the  neces- 
sity of  djly  (defining  the  theological  virtue  of  "  Faith,"  as  being  of 
that  sort  fit  for  the  production  of  worlcs. 

"  Deh  !  mandi  o?gi,  Si^or,  novello  e  ebiaro 

Raggio  al  mib  cor  di  quella  ardente  fede, 

Ch"  opra  sol  per  amor,  non  per  mercede, 
Onde  ngiialmente  iftno  volcr  gli  e  caro  ! 
Dal  dolce  foiite  tuo  pensa  che  amaro 

Nascer  non  possa,  anzi  riceve  e  crede 

Per  buou  quant'  ode,  e  per  bel  quanto  vede. 
Per  largo  il  ciel,  quand'  ei  si  mostra  avaro. 

Se  cliieder  grazia  all'  umil  pervo  lice, 
Questa  fede  vorrei,  che  ilhistra,  acceude, 

E  pasce  1'  alma  sol  di  Inme  vero. 
Con  questa  in  parte  il  gran  valor  s'  intende, 

Che  pianta  e  ferma  in  uoi  1'  alta  radice, 

Qual  rende  i  frutti  a  lul  tutti  d'amore." 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  : 

"  Grant  to  my  heart  a  pure  fresh  ray,  O  Lord, 

Of  that  bright  ardent  faith  which  makes  thy  will 

Its  best-loved  law,  and  .seeks  it  to  fulfil 
For  love  alone,  not  looking  for  reward  ; 
That  faith,  which  deems  no  ill  can  come  from  thee, 

But  humbly  trust.s,  that,  rightly  understood. 

All  that  meets  eye  or  ear  is  fair  and  good. 
And  Heaven's  love  oft  in  prayers  refused  can  see. 

And  if  thy  handinaid  might  prefer  a  suit, 
I  would  that  faith  possess  that  fires  the  heart. 

And  feeds  the  soul  with  the  true  light  alone  ; 
I  mean  hereby,  that  mighty  power  in  part, 

Which  plants  and  strengthens  in  us  the  deep  root. 

From  which  all  fruits  of  love  for  him  are  grown." 

In  the  following  sonnet,  which  is  one  of  several  dictated  by  the 
same  mood  of  feeling,  the  more  subjective  tone  of  her  thought  affords 
us  an  autobiographical  glimp.se  of  her  state  of  mind  on  religious  sub- 
jects. We  find  that  the  new  tenets  which  she  had  imbibed  had 
failed  to  give  her  peace  of  mind.  That  comfortable  security,  and  un- , 
doubting  satisfied  tranquillity,  procured  for  the  mass  of  her  orthodox  ' 
contemporaries,  by  the  due  performance  of  their  fasts,  vigils,  peni- 
tences, etc.,  was  not  attained  for  Vittoria  by  a  creed,  which  required 
her,  as  she  here  tells  us,  to  .stifle  the  suggestions  of  her  reason. 

"  Se  con  r  armi  celesti  avess'  io  vinto 

Me  stetisa,  i  sensi,  e  la  ragione  iimana, 

Andrei  con  altro  epirto  alt;i  e  Ion  tana 
Dal  mondo,  e  dal  suo  onor  fulso  dipiiito. 
Suir  ali  della  fede  il  pensicr  (into 

Di  spcmc,  omai  non  piii  caduca  e  vana, 

Sarebbe  fuor  di  questa  valle  insana 
Da  veraee  virtute  alzato  c  spinto. 

Ben  ho  gia  femio  1'  occhlo  al  miglior  fln* 
Del  nostro  corso  ;  ma  non  volo  anoora 

Pit  Io  destro  sentier  walda  e  leggiera. 
Veggio  i  segni  del  sol,  scorgo  1'  aurora ; 

Ma  per  li  sacri  giriulle  (liviiic 

Utuuzc  nou  cntro  in  quuUa  luce  vera." 
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Eoglished  as  follows  : 

"  Had  I  with  heavenly  nrms  'gain?t  PclT  nnd  sense 

And  human  rcapon  \Mi};t;d  Kuccei-sfnl  war, 

Then  with  a  diftViTnl  Kpirit  .sonrin;;  far 
I'd  fly  I  he  world's  vain  glory  and  pretence. 
Then  soaring  thought  oii  wings  of  faitli  might  riee, 

Armed  by  a  hope  no  longer  vain  or  frail. 

Far  from  the  madness  of  Iliis  earthly  vale. 
Led  by  true  virtue  toward  itn  native  ekies. 
That  better  aim  is  ever  in  my  f-ight. 

Of  man's  existence  ;  but  not  yet  'tis  mine 

To  speed  sure-footed  on  the  happy  way. 

Signs  of  the  rising  sun  and  coming  day 

I  see  :  but  enternot  the  courts  divine 
Whose  holy  portals  lead  to  perfect  light." 

A  touch  of  similar  feeling  may  be  ob.served  also  in  the  following 
sonnet,  united  with  more  of  poetical  feeling  and  expression.  Indeed, 
this  sonnet  may  be  offered  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  happiest 
efiforts  : 

"  Fra  gelo  e  iiebbia  corro  a  Dio  sovcnte 

Per  foco  c  lunie,  onde  i  ghiacci  disciolti 

Sieno,  e  gli  onibrosi  veli  aperti  e  tolti 
Dalla  divina  luce  e  fiamma  ardente. 
E  ee  freda  ed  oscura  e  ancor  la  mente. 

Pur  son  tntti  i  pensicri  al  ciel  rivolti ; 

E  par  che  dentro  in  gran  silenzio  ascoiti 
Tin  su(m,  che  sol  ncll'  anima  si  nente  ; 

E  dice  ;  Non  lenier,  ciie  venne  al  mondo 
Geeu  d'  eterno  ben  largo  anipio  mare, 

Per  far  leggiero  ogni'gravoso  pondo. 
Sempre  son  1'  onde  sue  piii  dolci  c  chiare 

A  chi  con  umil  barca  in  quel  gran  tondo 
Deir  alta  sua  bonti  si  lascia  andare." 

If  the  reader,  who  is  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  poetical  merit 
of  this  sonnet  only  from  the  subjoined  translation,  should  fail  to  find 
in  it  anything  to  justify  the  opinion  that  has  been  expressed  of  it,  he 
is  entreated  to  believe  that  the  fault  is  that  of  the  translator,  who  can 
promise  only  that  the  sense  has  been  faithfully  rendered  : 

"  Ofllimes  to  God  through  frost  and  cloud  I  go 

P'or  li^ht  and  warmth  to  break  my  icy  chain, 

And  pierce  and  rend  my  veils  of  doubt  in  twain 
With  his  divinest  love,  and  radiant  glow. 
And  if  my  soul  sit  cold  and  dark  below 

Yet  all  her  longings  fixed  on  lieaven  remain  ; 

And  seems  she  'mid  deep  silcnct!  to  a  s-train 
To  listen,  which  the  soul  alone  can  know, 

Saying,  Fear  naught  !  for  Jesus  came  on  earth- 
Jesus  of  endless  joys  the  wide  deep  sea — 

To  ease  each  heavy  load  of  mortal  birth. 
His  waters  ever  clearest,  sweetest  be 

To  him,  who  in  a  lonely  hark  orift^^  forth, 
Ca  his  great  deeps  of  goodness  tiustfiilly." 

It  will  probably  be  adniiUed  tht't  the  furegoing  extracts  from  Vit. 
toria  Colonna's  poetry,  if  they  do  not  suffice  to  givf^  the  oulJiw  of 
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the  entire  fabric  of  her  religious  faith,  yet  abundantly  prove  that  slie 
must  be  classofl  amnns  the  Protestant  and  reforming  party  ot  her  age 
and  country  rather  than  among  the  orthodox  Cathohcs,  their  oppo- 
nents Tlie'pasMi-fs  (Rioted  all  bear,  more  or  less  directly,  on  a  tew 
special  points  of  doctrine,  as  do  also  the  great  bulk  of  her  religious 
poems  But  these  points  are  precisely  those  on  which  the  retorming 
movement  was  based,  the  cardinal  points  of  difference  between  llie 
parties  They  involve  exactly  those  doctrines  which  Rome,  on  ma- 
ture examination  and  reflection,  rightly  found  to  be  fatally  incom- 
patible with  her  system.  For  the  dominant  party  at  Trent  were  as- 
suredly wiser  in  their  generation  than  such  children  of  light  as  the 
Tood  Conlurini,  who  dreamed  that  a  purified  Papacy  was  possible, 
and  that  Rome  might  still  be  Piome,  after  its  creed  had  been  thus 
modified.  Caraffa  and  Ghislieri,  Popes  Paul  I\ .  and  Pius  \ .  and 
their  mquisitors  knew  very  clearly  belter.  _         ,   ,        .       ,, 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  enough  that  the  points  of  doctrine  theii 
new  and  disputed,  the  points  respecting  which  the  poetess  differed 
from  the  majority  of  the  world  around  her,  and  which  must  have 
lieen  the  subject  of  her  special  meditation,  should  occupy  also  the 
most  prominent  position  in  her  writings.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  so  large  a  mass  of  poetry  on  exclusively  religious  themes,  there 
should  lie  found  hardly  a  thought  or  sentiment  on  topics  of  practical 
moralitv.  Tlie  title  of  "  lUme  nacre  e  morali,"  prefixed  by  Visconti 
to  this  portion  of  Vittoria's  writings,  is  wholly  a  misnomer.  If  these 
sonnets  furnish  the  materials  for  forming  a  tolerably  accurate  notion 
of  her  scheme  of  theology,  our  estimate  of  her  views  of  morality 
must  be  sought  elsewiiere. 

There  is  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied,  both  from  such  records  as 
we  have  of  her  life  and  from  the  perfectly  agreeing  testimony  of 
her  contemporaries,  that  the  tenor  of  her  own  life  and  conduct  was 
not  only  blameless  but  marked  by  the  consistent  exercise  ot  many 
noble  virtues.  Rut,  much  as  we  hear  from  the  lamentations  ot 
i)reachers  of  the  habitual  tendency  of  human  conduct  to  fall  short  of 
human  professions,  the  opposite  phenomena  exhibited  by  men,  whose 
intuitive  moral  sen.se  is  superior  to  the  teaching  derivable  from  their 
creed,  is  perhaps  quite  as  common.  That  band  of  eminent  men,  who 
were  especially  known  as  the  maintainers  and  defenders  of  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  held  by  Vittoria,  were  unijue-stionably  in  all  respects  the 
best  and  noblest  of  their  age  and  country.  Yet  their  creed  was  as- 
iredly  an  immoral  on(!.  And  in  the  rare  passages  of  our  poetess  s 
• /ritin"s  in  which  a  glimpse  of  moral  theory  can  be  discerned,  the 
]r>w  and  uni-nlightened  nature  of  it  is  such  as  to  prove  that  tho 
heaven-tauirht  heart  reached  purer  heights  than  the  creed-taught  in- 
telligence could  attain. 

What  could  i)e  worse,  for  instance,  than  the  morality  ot  the  tol- 
lowing  conclusion  of  a  sonnet,  in  which  .she  has  been  lamenting  the 
blindness  of  those  who  sacrifice  eternal  bliss  for  the  sake  of  worldly 
pleasures.     She  writes  : 
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In  Encrlish  ; 


"  Poicht^  '1  mal  per  imtura  non  gll  annola, 
E  del  ben  per  rai^ion  piacr  uoii  hatino, 
Abbian  uliiioii  ill  Diogiusto  timore." 


'  Since  evil  by  its  nature  pains  them  not. 
Nor  Mod  for  itH  own  proper  salve  delights. 
Let  tuem  at  least  have  righteous  fear  of  God.' 


Slie  appears  incapable  of  understanding  that  no  fear  of  God  could 
in  any  wise  avail  to  improve  or  profit  him  who  has  no  aversion  from 
evil  and  no  love  for  good.  She  does  not  perceive  that  to  inculcate 
so  godless  a  foar  of  God  is  to  make  the  Creator  a  mere  bugbear  for 
police  purposes  ;  and  that  a  theory  of  Deity  constructed  on  this  basis 
would  become  a  degrading  demonolalry  ! 

Vittoria  Colouna  has  survived  in  men's  memory  as  a  poetess.  But 
she  is  far  more  interesting  to  the  historical  student,  who  would  ob- 
tain a  full  understanding  of  that  wonderful  sixteenth  century,  as  a 
Protestant.  Her  highly  gifted  and  richly  cultivated  intelligence,  her 
great  social  position,  and  above  all,  her  close  intimacy  with  the  emi- 
nent men  who  strove  to  set  on  foot  an  Italian  reformation  which 
should  not  be  incompatible  with  the  papacy,  make  the  illustration  of 
her  religious  opinions  a  matter  of  no  slight  historical  interest.  And 
the  bulk  of  the  citations  from  her  works  has  accordingly  been 
selected  with  this  view.  But  it  is  fair  to  her  reputation  to  give  one 
soimet  at  least,  chosen  for  no  other  reason  than  its  merit. 

The  following,  written  apparently  on  the  anniversary  of  ouv 
Saviour's  crucitixion,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  if  uot  the  best,  ii\ 
the  collection  : 

"  Gli  angeli  eletti  al  gran  bene  inflnito 

Braman  oggi  soffrir  penosa  ninrte, 

Accio  iiella  celeste  enipirea  ( orte 
Non  sia  piii  il  servo,  che  il  siguor,  gradito. 
Piange  1'  antica  madre  il  giisio  ardito 

t'h'  a'  flgli  suoi  del  ciel  chiu:^e  le  porte  ; 

Eclie  due  man  piagate  or  sieno  scorte 
Da  ridurne  al  cammiu  per  lei  sniarrito. 

Ascondc  il  sol  la  sua  fulgente  ehionia  ; 
Spezzaiisi  i  sassi  vivi  ;  apronsi  i  monti ; 

Trema  Ja  terra  e  '1  ciel  ;  turbanci  )'  acqiie ; 
Piangon  gliepirti.  al  nostro  mal  si  pronli, 

Delle  catene  lor  1'  aggiunta  soma. 

L'  iiorao  non  piange,  e  pur  piangendo  taatquc  !'• 

Of  which   the   following  is  an    inadequatb   but   tolorably   faitlafu) 
translation  : 

"  The  angels  to  eternal  bliss  preferrt<I, 

Long  on  this  day,  a  paintiil  death  ti-  die, 

Lest  in  the  heavenly  niaiisicis  of  the  sky 
The  servant  be  more  favored  than  his  Lord. 
Man's  ancient  mother  weeps  the  deed,  this  day 

That  shut  the  galea  o>  heaven  against  her  race, 

Weeps  the  two  pierced  hands,  whose  work  of  grace, 
Reflnda  ttie  path,  from  which  she  made  man  siruy. 
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The  snn  his  ever-burning  ray  doth  veil ; 

Earth  and  sky  tremble  ;  ocean  quakes  amain, 

And  mountains  gapt,  and  livinfc  rocks  are  torn. 
The  fiends,  on  watch  for  human  evil,  wail 

The  added  weight  of  their  restraining' cham.  ^^ 

Man  only  weeps  not ;  yet  was  weeping  Ijorn. 

As  the  previous  extracts  from  the  works  of  Vittoria  have  been,  as 
has  been  stated,  selecterl  principally  with  a  view  to  prove  her  Protest- 
antism it  is  fair  to  observe  tluit  tliere  are  several  sonnets  adtiressed 
to  the  Vir"-in  Mary,  and  some  to  various  saints,  from  winch  (though 
they  are  whollv  free  from  ai^y  allusion  to  the  grosser  superstitions 
that  Rome  encourasres  her  faithful  disciples  to  connect  with  these 
personages)  it  is  ye^t  clear  that  the  writer  believed  in  the  value  ot 
saintly  intercession  at  the  throne  of  grace.  It  is  also  worth  remark- 
ing that  she  nowhere  betrays  the  smallest  consciousness  that  she  is 
differin"-  in  opinion  from  the  recognized  tenets  of  the  Church,  unless 
it  be  found,  as  was  before  suggested,  in  an  occasiontil  obscurity  of 
phra.se  which  seems  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  inlentioiial. 
The  n-reat  majority  of  these  poem^,  however,  were  in  all  probability 
composted  before  the  Cluiich  had  entered  on  her  new  career  of  perse- 
cution And  as  regards  the  ever-recurring  leading  point  of  justih- 
cation  by  grace,"  it  was  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  far  it  wa.s 
orthodox  to  go  in  the  statement  of  this  tenet,  until  Rome  had  hnally 
decided  her  doctrine  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

One  other  remark,  which  will  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  the 
modern  reader  of  Vittoria's  poetry,  may  be  added  respecting  these 
once  celebrated  and  enthusituslically  received  works.  There  is  not  to 
be  discovered  throughout  the  v;hole  of  tlu;m  one  spark  of  Italian  or 
patriotic  feeling.  The  absence  of  any  such,  must,  undoubtedly,  be 
regarded  only  as  a  contirmntion  of  the  fact  asserted  in  a  previous 
chapter  that  no  seutiniimt  of  the  kind  was  then  known  in  Italy.  In 
that  earlier  portion  of  her  works,  which  is  occupied  almost  exclu- 
sively with  her  husband's  praises,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  ex- 
pression of  such  feelings  sliould  have  found  no  place,  had  they  ex- 
isted  in  her  mind.  But  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  degree  to  which 
even  tlio  belter  intellects  of  an  age  are  blinded  by  and  made  subser- 
vient to  tiie  tone  of  feeling  and  iiabits  of  thought  prevalent  iiround 
tlu'm  tliat  it  never  occurs  to  this  pure  and  lofty-minded  Vntoria,  in 
fv'leltrating  the  prowess  of  her  hero,  tf)  give  a  thought  to  the  cause 
for  whicii'liewas  drawing  the  sworil.  To  prevail,  to  be  the  stronger, 
"  to  Uike  great  cities,  "  '  to  rout  the  foe."  appears  to  be  all  that  her 
beau  iiieai  of  heroism  retiuired.  ,    •     i    .i 

Wrong  is  done,  and  tlie  strong  handed  doer  of  it  iidmirerl,  the 
moral  sense  is  l)lunt.d  bv  tiie  cowardly  worship  of  success,  and 
ini"-ht  lal-.js  from  riL'lit  the  sulTrages  of  the  feeble,  in  the  nineteenth 
ns  in  the  sixtfcnlh"  century.  Hut  the  contemplation  of  the  total 
abbence  from  such  a  niiud  as  thut  of  VitK'iia  ('r;lonna.  of  all  recuy 
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nition  of  a  riglit  and  a  wrong  in  such  matters,  furnishes  highly  in- 
structive evidcucc  of  the  reality  of  the  moral  progress  maulundf  ha» 
achieved. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Return  to  Rome— Her  Great  Reputation.— Friendship  \rith  Mlchad  An^elo — 
JMedal  of  ttuB  Period.— Removal  to  Orvieto.— Visit  from  Luca  Contile  —Her  Dc- 
terminat.on  not  to  (jiiit  the  Church.-France.vco  d'Olanda.— Iliw  Record  of  Coii- 
versatious  witli  Viitoria.— Vittoria  ut  Vitcrbo.— Innuenct  of  (Jardiiial  Pole  ou  her 
Mind.— Last  Return  to  Rome.— Her  Death. 

ViTTORi.i^.  arrived  in  Home  from  Ferrara  in  all  probability  about 
the  end  of  tlie  year  1587.  She  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  her  reputa- 
tion. The  learned  and  elegant  Bemho  *  writes  of  her  that  he  consid- 
ered her  poetical  judgment  as  sound  and  authoritative  as  that  of  liie 
greatest  masters  of  tlie  art  of  song.  Guidiccioni,  tlie  poetical  Bishop 
of  Fossorabrone,  and  of  Paul  III.  's  ablest  diplomatists,  dechires  +  (hat 
the  ancient  glory  of  Tuscany  had  altogether  passed  into  Latium  in 
her  person  ;  and  sends  her  sonnets  of  his  own,  with  earnest  entreaties 
that  she  will  point  out  the  faults  of  them.  Veronica  Gambara,  her- 
self a  poetess  of  merit  perhaps  not  inferior  to  that  of  Vittoria,  pro- 
fessed herself  her  most  ardent  admirer,  and  engaged  Ilinaldo  Corso  to 
write  the  commentary  on  her  poems,  which  he  executed  as  we  have 
seen.  Bernardo  Tasso  made  her  the  subject  of  several  of  his  poems 
Giovio  dedicated  to  her  his  life  of  Pescaru,  and  Cardinal  Pompeo 
Colonna  his  book  on  "  The  Praises  of  Women  ;"  and  Contarini  paid 
her  the  far  more  remarkable  compliment  of  dedicating  to  her  his 
work,  "  On  Free  "Will." 

Paul  III.  was,  as  Miiratori  says.J  by  no  means  well  disposed 
toward  the  Colonna  famil3^  Yet  Vittoria  must  have  had  influence 
with  the  haughty  and  severe  old  Farnese.  For  both  Bembo  and 
Fregoso,  the  Bishop  of  Naples,  have  taken  occasion  to  acknowledge 
that  they  owed  their  promotion  to  the  purple  in  great  measure  to 
her. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  this  period  of  Viltoria's  life, 
was  the  commencement  of  her  acrpiaintance  with  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti,  g  Tliat  great  man  was  tben  in  his  (hid  year,  while  the 
poetess  was  in  her  47th.  The  aequaintnnceship  grew  rapidly  into  a 
close  and  durable  friendship,  which  Itisled  during  the  remainder  of 
Vittoria's  life.  It  was  a  friendship  eminently  honorable  to  both  of 
them.  Miehiiel  Angelo  was  a  man  whose  intluenee  ou  liis  age  was 
felt  and  acknowledged,  wbile  he  was  yet  living  and  exercising  it  tc 

•  Bembo,  Opere,  vol.  iii.  p.  65.  t  AnnalcR.  ad.  ami.  1540. 

t  Opere,  ed.  Veu.,  p.  1(H.  \  Vieconti,  p.  123. 
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«  AP«^^ef  mrelv  observable  even  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  minds. 
Helmd  arthe  ?iT^e  in  question,  already  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
SLe  although  he™?ved  to  witness  and  enjoy  it  for  another  quarter 
ofTcentury  He  was  a  man  formed  by  nature,  and  already  hab  tu 
^tPdbv  the  social  position  his  contemporaries  had  accorded  tohira, 
?o  mi^^ld  men-nofto  be  moulded  by  them-not  a  smooth  or  p  lable 
i^a^rucrSfd  rather  self-relyin-,  self-concentrated,  and,  thoug)i  full 

ch.Vnr^d  mirfor  itself  any  more  defined  and  substantial  torra  or  ex- 
frSonlan  Vwo/sbi/of  U,e  beautiful  lu  spi^t  as  we  1  as  m  maU^^^^^ 
T\v  Vittoria  he  was  made  a  devout  Christian.  The  change  is  sy^,°='-; 
marked  inhfs  poetry  ;  and  in  several  passages  of  the  poems,  four  or 
five  in  number^  addressed  to  her,  he  attributes  it  enturely  to  her  m- 

^"some*sillv  «;tuff  has  been  written  by  very  silly  writers,  by  way  of 
impartin'  he  "interesting"  cuaracter  of  a  fe^fe  paa«.n,  more  or  le  « 
rTatordc  to  this  friendship  between  the  sexagenarian  artist  and  he 
Fmma^uiate  C  olonna.  No  argument  is  necessary  to  muicate  he 
uTr  absurdity  of  °n  idea  whicli  implies  a  thorough  ignorance  of  the 
Sersonrin  queXu  of  the  circumstances  of  their  friendship  and  of 
Si  Sat  ren?S on  record  of  wbat  passed  between  them.  Mr  Har- 
?orS   wS"  LSe  of  Michael  Angelo"  has  been  already  quoted   was 


nermiuThe  says  to  hea  read  the  letters  from  Vittoria  to  her 
Friend  which  arfpeserved  in  that  collection  of  papers  and  memon- 
anttKroat  artist,  wliich  forn.s  the  most  treasured  possesion  of 
his  d^scenSnts  ;  f  and  be  gives  tlie  following  account  of  them  :  t 

-  Thev  arc  five  in  number  ;  and  there  is  a  sixth,  addressed  by  her 
to  alrSdwhidi  elates  to  Michael  Angelo.  Two  of  these  leUers 
refer  in  ve;y  grateful  terms  to  the  fine  drawings  he  had  been  making 

K'^in-ir-s^fst.^si^|^ 

written  just  a  year  before  herdeath.  which  "^^;\'"^'^l '"J^^^  "..fj  f  l^^i 
Angelo  became  architect  of  St.  I'eter  b  la  lMt>^    ihtbC  icticis  am 

•  Sec  narfonVs  Michael  AnRclo,  vol.  il.  P.  148.  et  Hq.  t  Note  4. 

X  ilnrford't  Jiicliael  Angelo,  vol.  U;  P- 1&8. 
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written  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  in  a  firm,  strong  hand  ;  but  there 
is  not  a  syllable  in  any  of  them  approaching  to  teniierness. " 

The  period  of  Vittoria's  stay  in  Home  on  this  occasion  must  have 
been  a  pleasant  one.  The  acknowledged  leader  of  the  best  and  most 
mtellcctual  society  in  that  city  ;  surrounded  by  a  company  of  gifted 
and  high-miuded  men,  bound  to  her  and  to  each  other  by  that  most 
intnuate  and  enuobhng  of  all  tics,  the  common  profession  of  a  hi"-her 
nobler,  purer  theory  of  life  than  that  which  prevailed  around  them', 
and  a  common  membership  of  what  might  almost  be  called  a  select 
church  within  a  church,  whose  principles  and  teaching  its  disciples 
hoped  to  see  rapidly  spreading  and  benelicially  triumphant  ;  dividing 
her  time  between  her  religious  duties,  her  literary  occupations  and 
conversation  with  well-loved  and  well-understood  friends— Vittoria 
can  hardly  have  been  still  tormented  by  temptations  to  commit  sui- 
cide. 1  et  in  a  medal  struck  in  her  honor  at  this  period  of  her  hfc 
the  last  of  the  series  engraved  for  Visconti's  edition  of  her  works  the 
reverse  represents  a  phoenix  on  her  funeral  pile  gazing  on  the  sun 
while  the  flames  are  rising  around  her.  The  obverse  has  a  bust  of 
the  poetess,  showmg  the  features  a  good  deal  changed  in  the  course 
of  the  SIX  or  seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  execution  of '  hat 
silly  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  medal  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter 
though  still  regular  and  well  formed.  The  tendency  to  fatness,  and 
to  a  comfortable-looking  double  chin,  is  considerably  increased.  She 
wears  a  singularly  unbecoming  head-dress  of  plaited  linen,  sitting 
close  to  and  covering  the  entire  head,  with  long  pendants  at  the  sides 
falling  over  the  shoulders. 

These  pleasant  Roman  days  were,  however,  destined  to  be  of  brief 
duration.  They  were  cut  short,  strange  as  the  statement  may  seem, 
by  the  imposition  of  an  increased  tax  upon  salt.  For  when  Paul  III! 
resorted,  in  1539,  to  that  always  odious  and  cruel  means  of  pillaging 
his  people,  Ascanio  Colonna  maintained  that,  by  virtue  of  some  an- 
cient privilege,  the  new  tax  could  not  be  levied  on  his  estates.  The 
pontifical  tax-gatherers  imprisoned  certain  of  his  vassals  for  refusing 
to  pay  ;  whereupon  Ascanio  assembled  his  retainers,  made  a  raid 
into  the  Campagna,  and  drove  off  a  large  number  of  cattle.*  The 
pope  lost  no  time  in  gathering  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and 
"  war  was  declared"  between  the  sovereign  and  the  Colonna.  The 
varying  fortunes  of  this  "  war"  have  been  narrated  in  detail  by  more 
than  one  historian.f  Much  mischief  was  done,  and  a  great  deal  of 
misery  occasioned  by  both  the  contending  parties.  But  at  length  the 
forces  of  the  sovereign  got  the  better  of  those  of  his  vassal,  and  the 
principal  fortresses  of  the  Colonna  were  taken,  and  theu-  fortifica- 
tions  ordered  to  be  razed. 

It^'was  in  con.sequence  of  these  misfortunes,  and  of  that  remarka- 
ble "  solidarity"  which,  as  has  been  before  observed,  united  in  those 

•  C9PP«.  Mem.  Col.,  p.  306.  t  Especially  Adriani,  Stoiia  di  auoi  tempi. 
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days  the  members  of  a  family  in  their  fortunes  and  reverses,  that 
Yittoria  quitted  Rome,  probably  toward  the  end  of  1540,  and  retired 
to  Orvieto  But  the  loss  of  their  brightest  ornament  was  a  misfor- 
tune which  the  highest  circles  of  Roman  society  could  not  submit  to 
patiently  Many  of  the  most  influential  personages  at  Paul  111.  s 
court  visited  the  celebrated  exile  at  Orvieto,  and  succeeded  ere  long 
in  obtaining  her  return  to  Rome  after  a  very  short  absence.*  And 
>ve  accordingly  find  her  again  in  the  Eternal  City  in  the  August  of 

1541 

Tliere  is  a  letter  written  bv  Luca  Contilc.f  the  Sienese  historian, 
dramatist  and  poet,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  Yit- 
toria in  Rome  in  that  month.  She  asked  him,  he  writes,  for  news 
of  Fra  Bernardino  (Ochino),  and  on  his  replying  that  he  had  left  be- 
hind him  at  Milan  the  highest  reputation  for  virtue  and  holiness,  she 
answered,  "  God  grant  that  he  so  persevere  !"  .      :,      ^       , 

On  this  passage  of  Luca  f 'c.jiile's  letter,  Visconti  and  others  have 
buUt  a  long  argument  in  i^roof  of  Vittoria's  orthodoxy.  It  is  quite 
clear  they  say,  that  she  already  suspected  and  lamented  Ochino  s 
progress  toward  heresy,  and  thus  indicates  her  own  aversion  to 
auo-ht  that  might  lead  to  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
wo°uld  be  difficult,  however,  to  show  that  the  simple  phrase  in  ques- 
tion had  necessarily  any  such  meaning.  But  any  dispute  on  this 
point  is  altogether  nugatory  ;  for  it  may  be  at  once  admitted  tliat 
Yittoria  did  not  quit,  and  in  all  probability  would  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances have  quitted,  the  communion  of  the  Church.  And  it 
this  is  all  that  her  Romanist  biographers  wish  to  maintain,  they  un- 
questionably are  correct  in  their  statements.  She  acted  in  this  re- 
spect in  conformity  with  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  those  eminent 
men  whose  disciple  and  friend  she  was  during  so  many  years.  And 
the  final  extinction  of  the  reformatory  movement  in  Italy  was  in- 
great  measure  due  precisely  to  the  fact,  that  conformity  to  Rome 
was  dearer  to  most  Italian  minds  than  the  independent  assertion  of 
their  own  opinions.  It  may  be  freely  granted,  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  so  to  Yittoria,  had  she  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  die  before  her  peculiar  tenets  were  so  defini- 
tively condemned  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  choose  between 
abandoning  them  or  abandoning  Rome.  But  surely  all  the  interest 
which  belongs  to  tiie  (juestion  of  her  religious  opmions  consists  in 
the  fact  that  she,  like  the  majority  of  the  l)est  minds  of  her  country 
and  age,  assuredly  held  doctrines  which  Rome  discovered  and  de- 
clared to  be  incompatible  with  her  creed. 

A  more  agreeable  record  of  Vittoria's  presence  in  Rome  at  this 
time,  and  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  manner  in  which  many  of  her 
hours  were  passed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers  left  by  one  1- ran- 
cesco  d'Olanda,^  a  Portuguese  painter,  who  was  then  in  the  Lterual 

•  VliConU,  p.  cxxvil.       t  Conlile,  Lettcre,  p.  19  ;  Venice.  ISfrl        t  Note  6. 
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City.  He  KK  been  introduced,  he  tells  us,  by  the  kindness  of  Messer 
Lattanzio  loleinei  of  Hiena  \n  the  Marchesa  de  Pescara,  and  also  to 
Michael  Angolo  ;  and  he  has  lecordcd  at  length  several  conversa- 
tions between  these  and  two  or  three  other  members  of  their  society 
m  which  he  took  part.  Tlie  object  of  his  notes  appears  to  have 
Liecn  chiefly  to  preserve  the  opinions  expressed  bv  the  great  Floren- 
tine on  subieots  connected  with  the  arts.  And  it'must^be  admitted 
that  the  conversation  of  the  eminent  personages  mentioned,  as  re- 
corded by  the  Portuguese  painter,  appears,  if  judged  by  the  standard 
of  umeteenth-century  notions,  to  have  been  wonderfully  dull  and 

The  record  is  a  very  curious  one  even  in  this  point  of  view      It  s 
interesting  to  measure  the  distance  between  what  was  considered 
tirst-rate  conversation  in  1540,  and  what  would  be  tolerated  among 
intelligent  people  in  1850.     The  good-old-times  admirers,  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  ponderous  erudition  of  past  generations  is 
distasteful  to  us,  only  by  reason  of  the  touch-and-go  butterfly  frivo- 
lousness  of  the  modern  mind,  are  in  error.     The  long  discourses 
which  charmed  a  sixteenth-century  audience  are  to  us  intolerably 
boring,  because  they  are  filled  with  platitudes— with  facts,  inferences 
and  speculations,   that  is,  which  have  passed  and  repassed  through 
the  popular  mind  till  they  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  self- 
evident  truths  and  fundamental  axioms,  which  it  is  loss  of  time  to 
spend  words  on.     And  time  has  so  wonderfully  risen  in  value  i    And 
though  there  are  more    than  ever  men  whose  discourse  might  be  in- 
structive and  profitable  to  their  associates,  the  universality  of  the 
habit  of  reading  prevents  conversation  from  being  turned  into  a  lec- 
ture.   Ihosc  who  have  matter  worth  communicating  can  do  so  more 
etfectually  and  to  a  larger  audience  by  means  of  the  pen  ;  and  those 
W'llling  to  be  instructed  can  make  themselves  masters  of  the  thoughts 
ot   others  far  more  satisfactorily  by  the  medium  of  a  book. 

But  the  external  circumstances  of  these  conversations,  noted  down 
for  us  by  Francesco  d'Olanda,  give  us  an  amusing  peep  into  the  lit- 
erary lite  of  the  Roman  world  three  hundred  years  ago. 

It  was  one  Sunday  afternoon  that  the  Portuguese  artist  went  to 
call  on  Messer  Lattanzio  Tolemei,  nephew  of  the  cardinal  of  that 
"^^^-  J-j^^  servants  told  him  that  their  master  was  in  the  church 
of  ban  bilvestro,  at  Monte  Cavallo,  in  company  with  the  Marchesa 
di  1  escara,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  lecture  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
1  aul,  from  a  certain  Friar  Ambrose  of  Siene.  Maestro  Francesco 
lost  no  time  in  following  his  friend  thither.  And  "as  soon  as  the 
reading  and  the  interpretations  of  it  were  over,"  the  Marchesa,  turning 
to  the  stranger,  and  inviting  him  to  sit  beside  her,  said,  "  If  1  am  nol; 
mistaken,  Francesco  d'Olanda  would  better  like  to  hear  Michael 
Angelo  preach  on  painting,  than  to  listen  to  Friar  Ambrose's  lecture." 
Whereupon  the  painter,  "  feeling  himself  piqued,"  assures  the  lady 
that  he  can  take  interest  in  other  matters  than  painting,  and  that, 
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however  willingly  be  would  listen  to  Michael  Angelo  on  art,  he 
would  prefer  to  hear  Friar  Ambrose  when  St.  Paul's  epistles  were  ia 
question. 

"Do  not  be  augrj',  Messer  Francesco,"  said  Signor  Lattanzio, 
thereupon.  "  The  ilarchcjja  is  far  from  doubting  that  the  man  ca- 
pable of  painting  may  be  capable  of  aught  else.  We,  in  Italy,  have 
too  high  an  estimate  of  art  for  that.  Bat  perhaps  we  should  gather 
from  the  remark  of  the  Signora  Marehesa  tiie  intention  of  adding  to 
the  pleasure  you  have  already  had,  that  of  hearing  Michael  Angelo." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  I,  "  her  Excellence  would  do  only  as  is  her 
wont — that  is,  to  accord  greater  favors  than  one  would  have  dared 
to  ask  of  her." 

So  Yittoria  calls  to  a  servant,  and  bids  hirn  go  to  the  house  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  tell  him  "  that  I  and  ]\Iesser  Lattanzio  are  here 
in  this  cool  chapel,  that  the  chinch  is  shut,  and  very  pleasant,  and 
ask  him  if  he  will  come  and  spend  a  part  of  the  day  with  us,  that  we 
may  put  it  to  profit  in  his  company.  But  do  not  tell  him  that  Fran- 
cesco d'Olanda  the  Spaniard  is  here." 

Then  there  is  some  very  mild  raillery  about  how  Michael  Angelo 
was  to  be  led  to  speak  of  painting — it  being,  it  seems,  very  question- 
able whether  he  could  be  induced  to  do  so  ;  and  a  little  bickering 
follows  between  Maestro  Francesco  and  Friar  Ambrose,  who  feel3 
convinced  that  ^lichael  will  not  he  got  to  talk  before  the  Portuguese, 
wliile  the  latter  boasts  of  his  intimacy  with  the  great  man. 

Presently  there  is  a  knock  at  the  church  door.  It  is  Michael 
Angelo,  who  has  been  met  b^'  the  servant  as  he  was  going  toward  the 
batlis,  talking  with  Orbino,  his  color-grinder. 

"  The  Marehesa  rose  to  receive  him,  and  remained  standing  a  good 
while  before  making  him  sit  down  between  her  and  ^lesser  Lattan- 
zio."  Tlien,  "  with  an  art  which  I  can  neither  describe  nor  imitate, 
slie  began  to  talk  of  various  matters  with  infinite  wit  and  grace, 
without  ever  touching  tlie  subject  of  painting,  the  better  to  make 
sure  of  the  great  painter." 

"  One  is  sure  enough,"  she  says  at  last,  "  to  be  completely  beaten, 
as  often  as  one  ventures  to  attack  Michael  Angelo  on  his  own  ground, 
whicii  is  tliat  of  wit  and  raillery.  You  will  see,  Messer  Lattanzio, 
that  to  put  him  down  and  reduce  him  to  silence  we  must  talk  to 
him  of  briefs,  law  processes,  or  painting." 

By  wliich  subtle  and  duep  laid  plot  the  great  man  is  set  oiT  into  a 
long  discourse  on  painters  and  painting. 

'*  Ilis  Holiness, "  said  the  Marehesa,  after  a  while,  "  has  granted  me 
the  favor  of  authorizing  me  to  build  a  new  convent,  near  this  spot, 
on  the  slope  of  Monle  C'avallo,  where  there  is  the  ruined  portico, 
from  tlie  top  of  which,  it  is  said,  that  Nero  looked  on  while  liome 
was  burning  ;  so  tliat  virtuous  -woMien  may  efface  the  trace  of  so 
wicked  a  man.  I  do  not  know,  Michael  Angelo,  what  form  or  pro- 
portions to  give  the  building,  or  on  which  side  to  make  the  entrance. 
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"Would  it  not  be  ])ossible  to  join  together  some  parts  of  the  ancient 
coustnu'tiona,  and  inake  them  available  toward  the  new  building?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Michael  Angelo  ;  "  the  ruined  portico  might  serve  for 
a  l)el  1 -tower. " 

This  repartee,  says  our  Portuguese  reporter,  was  uttered  with  so 
mueii  seriousness  and  aplomb  that  Messer  Laltanzio  could  not  for- 
bear from  remarking  it. 

From  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  great  Michael  was  under- 
stood to  have  made  a  joke.  He  added,  however,  more  seriously,  "  I 
think  that  your  Excellence  may  build  the  proposed  convent  without 
difficulty  ;  and  when  we  go  out,  we  can,  if  your  Excellence  so  please, 
bav(!  a  look  at  the  spot,  and  suggest  to  you  some  ideas." 

Then,  after  a  complimentary  speech  from  Vittoria,  in  which  she 
declares  th.it  the  public,  who  know  Michael  Angelo's  works  only 
without  being  acquainted  with  his  charactei-,  are  ignorant  of  the  best 
part  of  him,  the  lecture,  to  which  all  this  is  introductory,  begins. 
And  when  the  company  part  at  its  close,  an  appointment  is  made  to 
meet  again  anothei-  Sunday  in  the  same  church. 

A  painter  in  search  of  an  unhackneyed  subject  might  easily  choose 
a  worse  one  than  that  suggested  by  this  notal)k  group,  making  the 
cool  and  quiet  church  their  Sunday  afternoon  drawing-room. 

The  few  remaining  years  of  Vittoria's  lite  were  spent  between 
Rome  and  Yiterbo,  an  episcopal  city  some  thirty  miles  to  the  north 
of  it.  In  this  latter  her  home  was  in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St. 
Catherine.  Her  society  there  consisted  chietiy  of  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
governor  of  Yiterbo,  her  old  friend  Marco  Antonio  Flam;nio,  and 
Archbishop  Soranzo. 

During  these  years  the  rapidly  increasing  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  the  danger  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  reforming 
party  was  speedily  making  it  unsafe  to  profess  those  opinions, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  color  to  so  large  a  portion  of  Vitto- 
ria's poetry,  and  which  had  formed  lier  spiritual  character.  And 
these  friends,  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  whom  .«he  lived  at  Yiterbo, 
were  not  the  sort  of  men  calculated  to  support  her  in  any  daring  re- 
liance on  the  dictates  of  her  own  soul,  when  these  chanced  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Church.  Pole  appears  to  have  been  at 
this  time  the  special  director  of  lier  conseicnce.  And  we  know  but 
too  well,  from  the  lamentable  secjuel  of  his  own  career,  the  sort  of 
counsel  he  would  be  likely  to  give  her  under  the  circumstances. 
There  is  an  extremely  interesting  letter  extant,  written  by  her  from 
Yiterbo  to  the  Cardinal  Cervino,  who  was  afterward  Pope  !Marcellu3 
II.,  which  proves  clearly  enough,  to  the  great  delight  of  her  orthodox 
a<imirers,  that  let  her  opinions  have  been  what  they  might,  she  was 
ready  to  "  submit"  them  to  the  censorship  of  Rome.  \Ve  have  seen 
hew  closely  her  opinions  agreed  with  those  which  drove  Bernardino 
Ochino  to  separate  himself  from  the  Church  and  lly  from  its  ven- 
geance.     Yet  under  Pole'a  tutelage  she  writes  as  follows  ; 
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"Most  lu.usTRiors  and  most  Reverend  Sir:  Tlie  more  op- 
portunity I  have  had  of  observing  the  actions  of  his  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  of  Eatrlaiid  (Pole),  the  more  cleur  has  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  is  a  true  and  sincere  servant  of  God.  Whenever,  therefore,  ho 
charitably  condescends  to  give  me  his  opinion  on  any  point,  I  con- 
ceive myself  safe  from  erfor  in  following  his  advice.  And  he  told 
me  that,  in  his  opinion,  I  ou2;ht,  in  case  any  letter  or  other  matter 
should  reach  me  from  Fra  Bernardino,  to  send  the  same  to  your  most 
ileverend  Lordship,  and  return  no  answer,  unless  I  should  be  directed 
to  do  30.  I  send  you  therefore  the  inclosed,  which  I  have  this  day 
received,  together  with  the  little  l)ook  attached.  The  whole  was  in 
a  packet  which  came  to  the  post  here  by  a  courier  from  Bologna, 
■without  any  other  writing  inside.  And  Ihave  thought  it  best  not  to 
make  use  of  any  other  means  of  sending  it,  than  by  u  servant  of  my 
own."     .     .     . 

She  adds  in  a  postscript  : 

"  It  grieves  me  much  that  the  more  he  tries  to  excuse  himself  the 
more  he  accuses  himself  ;  and  the  more  he  thinks  to  save  others 
from  shipwreck,  the  more  he  exposes  himself  to  the  Hood,  being 
himself  out  of  the  ark  which  saves  and  secures."* 

Poor  Ochino  little  thought  probably  that  his  letter  to  his  former 
admiring  and  fervent  disciple  would  be  passed  on  with  such  a  re- 
mark to  the  hands  of  his  enemies  :  He  ought,  however,  to  have  been 
aware  that  princesses  and  cardinals,  whatever  speculations  they  may 
have  indulged  in,  do  not  easily  become  heretics. 

She  returned  once  more  from  Yiterbo  to  Rome  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  1.^44,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  the  convent  of  Benedic- 
tines of  St.  Anne.  'While  there  she  composed  the  Latin  prayer, 
printed  in  the  note,+  which  has  been  much  admired,  and  which, 
though  not  so  Ciceronian  in  its  diction  asBembo  might  have  written, 
will  bear  comparison  with  similar  compositions  by  many  more  cele- 
brated persons.  Several  of  the  latest  of  her  poems  were  also  written 
at  tills  time.  But  her  health  began  to  fail  so  rapidly  as  to  give  great 
uneasiness  to  her  friends.  Several  letters  are  extant  from  Tolomei  to 
her  physician,  anxiously  inquiring  after  her  health,  urging  him  to 
neglect  no  resources  of  his  art,  and  bidding  him  remember  that  "  the 
lives  of  many,  who  continually  receive  from  her  their  food— some 
that  of  the  body  and  otliers  that  of  the  mind— are  bound  up  in  hers.  "J 
The  celebrated  physician  and  poet,  Fracastoro,  was  written  to  in 
Verona.  In  ids  reply,  after  .sugL'esting  medical  remedies,  he  says, 
"  Would  that  a  physician  for  iier  mind  could  be  foimd  !  Otherwise 
the  fairest  light  in  tiiis  world  will,  from  causes  by  no  means  clear  (a 
non  80  cli£  Htrano  itwdi)  1)c  extinguished  and  taken  from  our  eyes. "§ 

The  medical  opinion  of  Fracastoro,  writing  from  a  distance,  may 

•  Visconti,  p.  cxxxi.    Printed  nlno  hy  Tiraboachi,  vol.  7.  +  Note  0. 

X  Lettcre  del  Tolomei.  Venczia,  1578.  $  Visconti,  p.  cxxxiv. 
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not  lie  of  much  value.  But  it  is  certain  that  many  circumstances 
coinbiued  to  render  tiiese  ducliuinj^  years  of  Vittoria's  life  unhappy. 
Tlie  fortunes  of  her  family  were  under  a  cloud  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  she  was  as  much  gi  ieved  by  her  brollier's  couduct  as  by  the 
consequences  of  it.  The  death  also  of  the  Marchese  del  Vasto,  la 
the  tiower  of  his  age,  about  this  time,  was  a  severe  blow  to  her. 
Ever  since  those  hai)py  early  days  in  Ischia,  when  slie  had  been  to 
liini.  as  she  said,  morally  and  ititellectiially  a  motlier,  tlie  closest  ties 
of  alfection  had  united  tliem  ;  and  his  loss  was  to  Yittoria  like  that 
of  a  sou.  Then  again,  though  she  had  perfectly  made  up  her  mind 
as  to  tlie  lice  of  couduct  it  behooved  her  to  take  in  regard  to  any 
difficulties  of  religious  opinion,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
necessity  of  separating  herself  from  so  many  whom  she  had  loved 
and  venerated,  deserting  them,  as  it  were,  in  their  falling  fortunes, 
must  have  been  acutely  painful  to  her.  Possibly  also  conscience  was 
not  wholly  at  rest  with  her  on  this  matter.  It  may  be  that  the  still 
voice  of  inward  conviction  would  sometimes  make  obstinate  murmur 
against  blindfold  submissi(m  to  a  priesthood,  who  ought  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  once  expressed  opinion  of  the  poetess,  to  come  between 
the  creature  and  his  Creator. 

As  she  tecamc  gradually  worse  and  weaker,  she  was  removed  from 
the  convent  of  St.  Anne  to  the  neighboring  house  of  Giuliano  Cesarini, 
the  husband  of  Guilia  Colouna,  the  only  one  of  her  kindred  then  left 
in  Rome.  And  there  she  breathed  her  last,  toward  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, lo47,  in  the  57t]i  year  of  her  age. 

In  her  last  hours  she  was  visited  by  her  faithful  and  devotedly  at- 
tached  friend,  JVIichael  Angelo,  who  watched  the  departure  of  the 
spirit  from  her  frame  ;  and  who  declared,*  years  afterward,  that  ho 
had  never  ceased  to  regret  that  in  that  solemn  moment  he  had  not 
ventured  to  press  his  lips,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  to  ths  marble 
forehead  of  the  dead. 

She  had  directed  that  her  funeral  should  be  iii  all  respects  like  that 
of  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  convent  in  which  she  last  resided.  And 
so  completely  were  her  behests  attended  to  that  no  memorial  ct  any 
kind  remains  to  tell  the  place  of  her  sepulchre. 


*  Condivi,  Vita. 
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1.— Page  15. 

Qniliano  Passeri,  lie  anther  of  the  diary  quoted  in  the  text,  was  an  honest 
Weaver,  living  by  his.  ai  t  at  Naples,  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  of  >pain  and  Cliarles 
V.  His  work  appears  to  have  been  composed  wholly  for  his  own  satisfaction  an(j 
amusement.  The  entire  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary.  But  as  the  first 
entry  records  tiie  coming  of  Alphonso  I.  to  Naoles,  on  "this  day,  tlie  26th 
I-ebrimry,  1443,"  and  the  last  describes  the  funeral  of  the  Maichese  di  Pescara, 
Viitoria's  husband,  on  the  l:ith  May,  15-2G.  it  is  dilticult  to  supjiose  that  these  could 
have  been  the  daily  jottings  of  one  ana  tlie  same  individual,  extending  over  a 
period  of  li3  years,  althoui^h  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  so.  As  the  work 
ends  quite  abruptly,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  carried  on  till  the 
death  of  the  writer.  The  probability  is,  that  the  memorials  of  the  e.'irlier  years  are 
due  to  another  pen.  The  work  is  written  in  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  concerns  itself 
very  little  with  aiii,'ht  that  passed  out  of  Naples.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  hoiiii; 
written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  circumstances  recorded.  The  accounts  especially 
of  all  public  ceremonies,  ^ala-doings,  etc..  are  given  in  great  detail,  and  with  all 
tlie  gusto  of  a  regular  si"ht-seer.  And  the  book  is  interesting  as  a  rare  specimen  of 
tlie  writing  and  ideas  ofan  artisan  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  was  printed  in  a  quarto  volume  at  Naples  in  1785,  and  is  rather  rare. 

2.— Page  29. 

Thene  false  dncats  crave  rise,  we  art*  told,  to  the  king's  saying,  that  his  wife  had 
6rought  him  three  gifts : 

Faciem  pictam, 
Mouetani  jictani, 

to  which  the  iingallant  and  brutal  royal  husband  added  another,  the  statement  o^ 
whli'h  ending  in  "  siriciam,"  is  so  (,'ros6ly  courtio  that  it  cannot  be  repeated  here, 
even  with  the  partial  veil  of  its  Latin  clothing. 

8.— Page  87. 

The  translations  of  tlie  sonnets  In  the  text  have  been  given  solely  with  the  view 
of  enabling  those  who  do  not  read  Italian  to  form  t^oine  Idea  of  the  subject-matter 
and  mode  of  thought  of  llii)  author,  and  not  with  any  tiope  or  jinitenslon  of  present- 
ing anything  that  might  be  accepted  ns  u  tolerable  English  ponnet.  In  many  in- 
»tances  the  rciiiiired  continuation  of  the  rhyme  has  not  even  been  attempled.  If 
It  be  asked,  why  then  were  tbo  traiiblations  not  given  in  Blmjilc  prose,  which  would 
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have  nilniittcd  a  yot  Rrealer  nccurncv  of  Hternl  renderiiiB?— it  ts  answered,  that  n 
traublation  so  made  would  1>«  ho  intolerably  bald,  Hat,  and  Billy-»oiindiiig,  Uiat  a 
still  more  iiiil'avoiablo  conception  of  tbi;  original  would  remain  in  the  Enjjlish 
midor's  mind  than  that  vvbicli,  it  is  hoped,  may  Ix"  produced  by  I  bo  more  or  1cm 
poelicallv-cast  translations  given.  Tlie  oriRinals,  printed  in  every  instance,  will  do 
Tusli'c  (if  not  more)  to  our  poetess  in  the  eyes  of  those  accjuaiiited  with  her 
laii"uay;e,  for  the  specimens  chosen  may  be  relied  on  as  being  not  unfavorablo 
Rpetimi'iis.  And  many  readei-a,  probably,  who  might  not  take  the  trouble  to 
iindei stand  tho  original  in  a  lunguaw  they  imperfectly  understand,  may  yet,  by  the 
lielp  of  tlie  transl'iUion,  if  they  thuik  it  worth  while,  obtain  a  tolerably  accurate 
iiotiouof  Yittona's  poetical  style. 

4.— Page  65. 

When  Mr.  Harford  heard  these  letters  read,  the  exceedingly  valuable  and  inter- 
estin"  museum  of  papers,  pictures,  drawings  etc.,  of  Michael  Angelo,  was  tho 
property  of  his  lineal  descendant,  the  late  Muiiwter  of  l'ul>lic  Instruction  in 
'I'uscany.  When  dying,  he  bequeatlied  this  exceedingly  important  collection  to  the 
"Communita,"  or  corporation  of  Florence.  The  Tuscan  law  requires  that  tlio 
notary  who  draws  a  will  should  do  so  in  /he presence  of  the  testator.  Unlortunatcly, 
on  the  sick  man  compbiining  of  the  heat  of  the  room,  the  notary  employed  to  draw 
this  important  instrument,  retired,  it  seems,  into  the  next  room,  which,  as  a  door 
was  open  between  the  two  chambers,  he  conceived  was  equivalent  to  being  in  prea- 
ence  of  the  testator,  as  required  by  law.  It  has  been  decided,  however,  by  the  tri- 
liunals  of  Florence,  that  the  w  ill  was  thus  vitiated,  and  tliat  the  property  must  pass 
to  the  heirs  at  law.  An  appeal  still  pending  (September,  18.58)  lies  to  a  higher 
court ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  judgment  must  be  con- 
firmed.   In  the  mean  time,  the  papers,  etc.,  are  under  the  inviolable  seal  of  the  law. 

5.— Page  67. 


The  MS.  of  Francois  de  Holland,  containing  the  notices  of  Vittoria  Colonna, 
ven  in  the  text, Is  to  be  found  translated  into  French,  and  printed  in  a  volume 
ititled,  "  Les  Arts  en  Portugal,  jnir  h;  Oomtc  A.  Kaczynski.    Paris,  184()." 


Tl 

give 

entitle-,      -         „    , ,  .  ,        ,.        . 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  notices  of  Vittoria  to  be  found  in  ibis  volume 
by  a  review  of  M.  Deumier's  book  on  our  poetess,  by  Hignor  A.  Reuinont,  inserted 
in  the  fifth  voltunc  of  the  new  series  of  the  "  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  Firenzu, 
1857,"  p.  138. 

6.— Page  71. 

The  prayer  written  by  Vittoria  Colonna  is  as  follows  : 

"Da,  precor,  Domino,  ut  ea  animi  depressione,  qua;  humilitati  meae  ccnvenit, 
eSque  mentis  elatione,  quam  tua  jiostulat  celsitudo,  to  semper  adorem  ;  ac  in 
timore,  quem  tua  iiicutit  justitia,  et  in  spc,  quam  tua  dementia  permittit,  vivam 
continue,  meque  tibi  uti  potcntissimo  subjiciam,  tanqnam  sapientissiino  disponani, 
et  ad  te  nt  perfeclissimum  et  optimum  convertar.  Obsecro,  Pater  I'ientifsinie,  lit 
nie  ignis  tuns  vivacissimus  depurct,  lux  tua  clarissima  illustret,  et  amor  tuus  ille 
ffliicerissimus  ita  proficiat  ut  ad  te  uuUo  mortalium  rerum  obke  deuienta,  felix 
mleam  etsecura. 


'"r,   and    Ti-a^  ^no  jc  fij_  ^   of   thp 


^-TTX^8BWa»K71ff.'v,-iJitV. 
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